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PEEFACE. 


Thi appearance of a treatise bke the present, on a subject on whlob so 
many works of merit already exist, may be thought to require some 
explanation 

It might perhaps be sufficient to say, that no existmg treatise on 
Political Economy contains the latest improremeuts which have been 
made m the theory of the subject Many new ideas, and new applica- 
tions of ideas, have been elicited by the discussions of the last few 
years, especially those on Currency, on Eoreign Trade, and oh. the 
important topics connected more or less intimately with Colonization 
and there seems reason that the field of Political Economy should be 
re-surveyed in its whole extent, if only for the purpose of mcorporating 
the results of these speculations, and bringing them into harmony with 
the pnnciples previously laid down by the best thinkers on the subject 

To supply, ho\> ever, these deficiencies m former treatises bearing a 
similar title, is not the sole, or even the principal object which the 
author has in view The design of the book is different from that of 
any treatise on Political Economy which has been produced in England 
since the work of Adam Smith ' 

The most characteristic quality of that work, and the one m which it 
most differs from some others w Inch have equalled and even surpassed 
it as mere expositions ot the general pnnciples of the subject, is that it 
invanably associates the principles with their apphcations This of 
^ itself implies a much wider range of ideas and of topics, than arc 
mcluded in Pohticol Economy, considered as a branch of abstract specu 
latiou Eor practical purposes. Political Economy is inseparably inter- 
twined with many other branches of social phdosophy Except on 
mailers of mere detail, there are perhaps no practical questions, even 
among those which approach nearest to the character of purely econo- 
mical questions, which admit of being decided on economical premises 
alone. And it is because Adam Smith never loses sight of this truth, 
because, m his applications of Political Economy, he perpetually appeals 
to other and often far larger considerations than pure Political Economy 
affords — that he gives that well-grounded feeling of command over the 
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pnncipks 01 the subject for purposes ot pruclu^ owing to which 
the "Wealth of Nations,” nlono among treatises on I’ohlical h/jonomj, 
has not only been popular with gcncml readers, hut has impressed 
itself strongly ou the muids of men of the world and of Icgishtors 
It appears to the present nriter, that a work similar m its ohjccl ni'd 
general conception to that of Adam Smith, but adapted to the more 
extended knowledge and improved ideas of the present age, is the kind 
of contribution which Pohlical Economy at present requires The 
"Wealth of Nations" \s in vnanv parts ohsolclc, and m ull, imperfect 
Pohtical Economy, properly so called, has grown up almost from 
infancy since the time ot Adam Siiuth and the philosophy of ■'ocicly, 
from which practically that eminent Ihmkcr noier separated his more 
pecuhar theme, though still m a Tcry early stage of its progress, Im 
advanced many steps beyond the point at vliich ho left il No 
attempt, however, has yet been made to combine lus practical mode of 
treating his subject with the mcrcased knowledge since acquired of its 
theory, or to exhibit tlie economical phenomeun of societv m the rein 
tion in which they stand to the best social ideas of tbe present time, as 
he did, with such admirable success, in rcfcjcnco to the philosophy of 
his century 

Such IS the idea which the writer of the present work has kept before 
him To succeed even partially m realizing it, would be a sufficicntlv 
useful achieiemcnt, to induce iiira to incur willingly all the chances of 
failure It is requisite, how ever, to add, that althongh his object r 
practical, and, as far as the nature of the subject admits, popular, he 
has not attempted to purchase cither ot those advantages by tbe 
sacn&ce of stnet scientific reasoning Though he desires that his 
treatise should be more than a mere exposition of the nbslmcl doctnnes 
ot Political Economy, lie is also desirous that such an exposition should 
be found m it 


The present edition is an exact Iranscnpt from the sixth, except that 
all e^incts and most phrases in foreign languages have been Inmslalcd 
into Enghsb, and a very small number of quotations, or parts of quota 
tions, which appeared superfluous, have been struck out A rcpniit of 
^ old controversy ^Ib tbe "Quarterly llcMew” on tbe condition of 
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Ik every depnrtment of humnn aflatrs, 
Practice long precedes Science sys- 
lematic enqoiiy into the modes of 
Ecbon of the powers of nature, is the 
tardy product of a long course of 
efforts to nse those powsrj for practical 
ends The conception, accormngly, of 
Pohtical Economy ns a hranch of 
science, is extremely modem , hut the 
subject with which its onquines are 
conversant has in all ages necessanly 
constituted one of the chief practical 
interests of mankind, and, in some, a 
most unduly engrossing one 
' That subject is Wealth. Writers 
on Pohbcnl Economy profess to teach, 
or to invcsbgate, the nature of Wealth, 
and the laws of its produebon and dis- 
trihubon including, directly or re- 
motely, the operabon of all the causes 
by which the condibon of mankind, or 
of any society of human beings, in 
respect to this umversal object of 
human desire, is made prosperous or 
the reverse Not that any treabse on 
Pohtical Economy can discuss or even 
.enumerato all these causes, but it 
undertakes to set forth as much os is 
known of the laws and pnnciples ac- 
cording to which they operate 
JEJyeiy-nneJios^ajnobon, sufficiently 
correct for common purposes, of-what 
18 meant by wealth. The enquines 
which relate to-it-nre in no danger of 
bemg confounded with those relabng 
to any other of the great human m 
terests AH know that it is one 
thmg to be nch, another thmg to be 
enhghtened, brave, or humane , that 


the qnosbons how a nation is made 
wealthy, and how it is made free, or 
virtuonB, or eminent in hteratnre, m 
the fine arts, in arms, or in polity, 
are totally dishnct enquines Those y 
things, maced, are all mdirectly con i 
neoted, and react upon one another f 
A people has somebmes become fiee 
because it had first grown wealthy , or 
wealthy because it had first become 
fine The creed and laws of a people 
act powerfully upon their economical 
condibon , and this again, by its influ- 
ence on their mental development and 
social relabons, reacts upon their creed 
and laws But though the subjects 
are m very close contact, they are 
essenbally different, and have never 
been supposed to be otherwise 
It IS no part of the design of this t 
treabse to aim at metaphysical nicety I 
of defimbon, whoreAhe ideas suggested 
by a term are already as detenmnate 
as practical purposes require But, 
httle as it might be exjiected that any 
miBohievouB confusion of ideas could 
take place on a subject so simple as 
the quesbon, what is to be considered 
as wealth, it is matter of history that 
such confusion of ideas has existed — 
that thoonsts and pricbcal polibcians 
have been equally, and at one penod 
umversally, mfected by it, and that 
for many generations it gave a tho- 
roimhly false diroobon to the policy 
of Europe I refer to the set of doc- 
tnnes designated, smee the time of 
Adam Smith, by the np^iellabon of the 
Morpantile System 
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rin:ij\nKAnY iiEMARKa j 


llicn) fnr moncv, niiu lit the o'; 
jKctntioa of roD' wng more money tlmn 
the I/ud out to pvt money, tlmreforo, 
I fi’eras CTcn to the per^ci him'elf tbe 
juUimnto end of the T,hnle, It oflin 
fcoppeni tliot lie i-- not pud in mono\, 
Imt in fcmivtliiiig else , Imvinp Itmipht 
gOivljt to n vnlno ctuivolcnt, vlncb arc 
<ot oiT agrtintt tlio'.e he fold Rat be 
accepted tbe«e at a money \ aluntion 
and in the belief that they would 
hnne m more money I'vontuallr than 
the pneo at which they were mndo 
over to him A denier doing a large 
nmwml of hm>inc<‘;, and turning over 
hia capital npidlv, baa bat a Kuiall 
t'<tTtion of it in rend} monc} at any one 
lime Rut ho only feels it vnluahio to 
him ns It iK convcrtiMo into monoy bo 
conmderH no tmnraction closed until 
the net result la oilhtr paid or credited 
in mone\ wlicn he retires from busi 
ness It iR into monoy that ho converts 
the whole, and not nntil then dees he 
deem himself to have reahrod his 
cams jnst as if monei were tho onh 
wealth, nnd money’s wortli were onlv 
the ni' Hns of ftttniningit Ifithonow 
ashed for what end niorov is desirable, 
onh** to supply tho wants or pleasures 
of oneself nr olthors, tho champion of 
the Bistem notild not bo at all embar- 
m«t 1 by the question Tmo, ho would 
saj, iho«e are the uses of wealth, and 
verv Inndahlo O'es wrhilo confined to 
domestic commo'hlics, beenuao in that 
case, b> exact!} tho amount which you 
expend, you ennch others of \our 
coimtrrmon Spend yonr wealth, if 
aou please, in wliateacr indaigcncoa 
j on have a taste for, but your wealth 
16 not the indulgences, it is the sum 
of moncv, or tho annual money income, 
wath which } oil purchase them 
^ITiilo there w ere so many things to 
render tho assumption which is the 
basis of the morcanhlo s}Btcm plausi 
bio, there is also some small foundation 
in Ttason, tnough a verv insufficient 
one, for the distinction which that sys- 
tem BO emphatically draws botwocn 
money and every other land of vnlna 
bio possession We real!}, nnd justly, 
look upon a person as possessing the 
advantages of wealth, not jn proportion 
to tho nseful and agreoahlo things of 


which he is in the actual enloyincnt. 
but to his command over tho general 
fund of things useful and nprccablo, 
the power he possesses of pronding for 
nnv oxigonci , or obtaining any ob)ec) 
of desire Now, moncv is itself that 
power, while nil other things, in a 
cmlrcd state, seem to confer it onU 
by their capacit} of being exchanged 
for mono} To possess nnv other nrti 
do of wealth, is to possess that par 
ticular thing, and nothing else if you 
wish for another thing instead of it, 
von Imvo first to sell it, or to snhmit 
to tho inconvenience and delay (if not 
tho impossibilitv) of finding some ono 
who has what yon want, and is willing 
to,W;tor_it for what yon have But 
wilhTnonc} you are at once able to 
bay whatever things are for sale and 
ono whoso fortune is in monoy, or in 
things rapidly convertible into it, Eocm« 
both to himself nnd others to possess not 
any ono thing, hnt all tho things which 
tho monoy places it at bs option t« 
purebnso Tho grcntcst part of tho 
ntihty ofjjveahh, Myond a vory mode 
rate quantity, is not tho ludiilgoncos it 
procures, bnt tho reserved power which 
its possessor holds in his nands of at- 
taining purposes general]} , and this, 
power no other kind of wealth conforsj 
so iinmcdiotclv or so certainly asj 
iiioiic} It 18 the only form of wealth 
which 13 not morel} applicable to some 
ono UEo, but can bo turned at once to 
nnv nse And this distinction was the 
more likely to make an impression 
upon govonimonts, ns it is ono of con 
FidcmDlo importnnco to them A cm 
lized govenimont domes comparativcl} 
bttlo advantage from taxes nnlcss it. 
can collect them in monoy and if it I 
has largo or snddon payra'ents to make, 1 
cspcciall} pa}monf 8 in foreign coun trios | 
for wars or subsidies, either for tho sakoj 
of conquonng or of not bemg conquoredt 
(tho two chiof objects of national polic}| 
until a late penod), scarcoly anw 
tncdium of payment oxcopt money wilf 
servo tho purpose All these causesj 
conspire to make both individuals andl 
governments, in estimating theirj 
moans, attach almost exclusive im I 
portance to money, either in esse or in 
posse, and look upon all other" things/ 
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(wlien t5c*'o<' ft' F'tI oV thfirtC'Cmw) 
BCftwly uthcnvi«t linn ft' Oie nmoto 
mcnns of olitninmp tint ’"’Inch alon', 
^licn oljtmncd, anonlB tlic intli rmitPi 
and at tbo sarao time in'rtnntftnenn!', 
commund over olnccli of dcsiro, which 
best answers to the idea of wealth 
An nbsurditi ,hnwc\ tr,does not C'n*" 
to bo an absnrditv wlien wo have di« 
covered what were the apinamnces 
which made it phu-nblo , and the Mcr 
cantile'rhenry could not fail to Iw seen 
in its true character when men bopan, 
even in an imperfect manner, to eicplnrc 
into the founufttions of things, and seek 
their premiEca from elcnitntarv fact*, 
and not from the form* and phrases of 
common discourse So soon as thev 
asked themselves what is rcallv meant 
by money — what it is in its essential 
charnctcra, and the precise natnro of i 
the functions It performs— the} roUccted 1 
I that money, like other things, is onli ] 

\ a domrahle nossesMon on account of its 
jnses , and tliat these, instead of Wing, 

I as they dclnsivclv appear, indefimtc. 
are of a strictly defined and limUed 
descnption, namely, to facilitate the 
distribution of the produce of indiistrj 
laccordmg to the com omonco of tho*e 
f among whom it is shared, rnrthor 
' consideration showed that the iwcs of 
money are in no respect promoted h\ 
increasing the quantity which ciiats 
and circulates in a country , the semco 
which It performs being as well rendered 
by a small as by a large aggregate 
amount Two milhon quarters of i orn 
will not feed so manv persors - four 
millions , but two milit ms oi pounds 
sterling will carrv on us much trafbe, 
will buy and sell as many commoditicr 
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Adam Rnith* i)ln*'r .‘ton) liV* t> 
Wiiefitdenv i'niiinnd* and ton J' 
take UK -yf'rw 

of cm>' as to raistal.rt the hii.ii'iftM 
winch inavW tl e T M 

tin*, to %mi In ''T Intu** Kr v [ 

ho tee and Ian 1 * th-t ’eUo' 

Mom 1, bill., the m'TJiv-at of*:! 


inportaiil p'lh'ic and p'lvate puTp^ 

1* rtghtU r> t. nh I wealth, W 
everythini' el win h '"ves anv hn^ 
man purj ar d whnh n'*'fw 
not alnal rr itmti ii«K, l' wealth ft ' 

To be wi al.hi is to tmve n larg' S'oeki 
of U«'fnl ante’e*, rr the rmanv o' PJ" ' 
cb wirtc them I imthtni f nii* thrrvj 
fore ft part o‘’wcaItb who h ha* ft jaiwe 
5 oft pnn ha^ia » fur whi'h ftovt'iWgm* 
fill or ngrr r al b wruld W given l- 
excliant;i ’Ibinc* fir 1111011 nothin' 
could W ob'ftii ' 1 in cvrhance, ho* 1 
ever n'lfnl or rn-v^-ary tbev n ftv W J 
nre not wealth in iho r> 11"' iti whtekj 
the tenn is ii‘<d in I’o’i'ti al IVoroniv I 
Air, for cntnple thrngli the ntosi ftB 
solute oft nte erane* Wars no nnee ir 
the market, Wraii e it ran be iihtaiP''' 
piatnitoudi to a' mini itr> n stis k (d 
It would aicld no profit or ndititilage to 
any one , and th* laws oft its iiroJuc 
tinn and divtnbuii n on the r oject pt 
a ven dilfr rent s ti di from I’oliueftl 
r cmiomi But thouLli air la no' w < alth, 
mankind ore much ndier by rd taininC 
it gratis, since the time at d InWai 
which would otherwire W n juired feu 
supplying the n , prfesmi, of nil wants 
can be devoted to othur purpiises It 
IS poseil V to innginc circimi''tance« in 
oh iJ. iir would he n part of TCnltle 
li it became cu tninury to aojemm Ion, 
»i places wlierc the air dots not nafur 


as four milhons, though at lower nora j ally penetrate, ns in diving Udls wink 
^nal pnees Money, as money, sat. ' v J m tlio sen, a wipplr of air art ifii lallr 
inowawt , itsworthto anyone, consists . - 11 

m its being a convenient shape in which 

to receive his incomings of all sorts, 
wbch incoming he afiorwntds, at the 
times w hich suit him best, converts into 


the forma in which they can bo useful 
to him. Great ns the djlTerence would 
be between a country with money, and 
a country altogether without it, it w ould 
be only one of convenienco , a saving of 
time and trouble, hko mnding by water 
power instead of by hand, or (to use 


furnished wmild, like water convoyed 
into houscBj bear a price and if from 
any revolution in natnro the alnvospUcni 
became too scanlv for the consumption, 
or could ho monopolized, air mignt ao- 
quire a very high market able vnmo In 
such a emso, the possession of it, beyond 
hiB own wants, would be, to its owner, 
wcaltb, and the gejiQral wealth of 
mankind might at first sight appear to 
ho increased, h} what would be so groat 
a calamity to them The error wonW 
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be in not considering, that however 
nch the possessor of air might become 
at the expense of the rest of the com 
munity, all persons else would ho poorer 
by all that thcj were compelled to pay 
for what they had before obtained with 
out payment 

This leads to an important distinc- 
tion in the meaning of the word wealth, 
as applied to the possessions of an m- 
diYidual, and to those of a nation, or of 
( mankind In the wealth of mankind, 
notlung IS included which docs not of 
itself answer some purpose of utihty or 
pleasure To an individual, anythmg 
13 wealth, which, though useless in it- 
self, enables him to claim from others 
j a part of their stock of things useful or 
b pleasfint Take, for instance, a mort- 
^l^ge of a thousand pounds on a landed 
'(o^state This is ■aealth to the person 
^to whom it brings m a revenue, and 
^ who could perhaps sell it in the market 
for the full amount of the debt Rut 
it IB not wealth to the country , if the 
enga^ment were annulled, the coanby 
^ would be neither poorer nor noher The 
mortragee would: have lost a thousand 
pounds, and the owner of the land would 
have gained it Speaking nationally, 
the mortgage was not itself wealth, but 
merely gave A a claun to a portion of 
the weiuth of B It was wealth to A, 
and wealth which ho could transfer to 
a third person , but what he so trans- 
ferred was m fact a joint ownership, to 
the extent of a thousand pounds, m the 
land of which B was nommnlly the 
. sole propnetor The position of fund- 
A holders, or owners of the pubho debt of 
a country, is similar They are morh 
gagees on the general wealth of the 
country The cancellmg of the debt 
would be no destruction of wealth, but 
a transfer of it a iiTongful abstraction 
of wealth fixim certain members of the 
commumty, for the profit of the govern- 
ment, or of the taxpayers Eunded 
property therefore cannot be counted 
as part of the national wealth This 
IS not always home in rmnd by the 
dealers m statistical calculations For 
example, in estimates of the gross in- 
come of the country, founded on the 
proceeds of the mcome-tax, incomes 
derived from the funds are not always 


excluded though the tax-payers ore 
assessed on their whole nominal income, 
without being permitted to deduct from* 
it the portion levied from them in taxa 
tion to form the income of the fund 
holder In this calculation, therefore, 
one portion of the general mcomo of the 
country is counted twice over, and the 
aggregate amoimt made to appear 
greater than it is by almost thirty mil 
uons A country, however, may include 
m its wealth all stock held by its citi 
zens m the funds of foreign countries, 
and other debts duo to them from 
abroad But even tbis is only wealth 
to them by bemg a part ownership in 
wealth held by others It forms no 
part of tho coUochve wealth of the bn 
man race It is an element in the dis 
tnbution, but not in the composition, 
of tho general wealth 
It has been proposed to define wealth j 
as signifying “mstruments ” meamng 
not tools and maohmery alone, hut the 
whole accnmnlation possessed by indi 
viduals or communities, of means for 
the attainment of their ends Thus, a 
field IS on instrument, because it is a 
means to the attainment of com. Com 
IS an instrument, bei^ a means to the 
attainment of flour Flour is an instra 
ment, bemg a means to the attammenl 
of bread. Bread is an instrument, ns a 
means to the satisfaction of himger 
and to the support of hfe Here we at 
last nmve at things which are not m 
struments, being desired on them own 
account, and not ns mere means to 
something bej'ond. This view of the 
subject IB philosophically correct, or 
rather, this mode of expression may be 
usefully employed along with others, not 
ns conveying a different view of the sub- 
ject from the common one, but ns giving 
more distmotness and reabfy to the 
common view It departs, however, too 
widely from the custom of language, to 
be hkely to obtam general acceptance, 
or to he of use for any other purpose 
than that of occasional lUustratinn 
Another example of a possession 
which 18 wealth to the person holdmg 
it, but not wealth to the nation, or to 
mankind, is slaves It is by a strange 
confusion of ideas that slave property 
(as it IB termed) is counted, at so mner 



per head, w an estunute of the wealtli, 
or of tte capital, of the country which 
tolerates the enstence of such property 
If a human being, considered ns an 
object possessmg productive powers, is 
part of the national wealth when bia 
powers are owned by another man, he 
cannot be less a part of it when they 
are owned by himself ^VhateTer he 
IB worth to hia master is so mnch pro- 
pertv abstracted from himself, and its 
abstraction cannot angment the posses- 
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mnnity, now existing, wbcb tmbatU 
entirely on the spontaneoiifl produce ol 
vegetation But many tnbes stiH hve 
exclusively, or almost exclnsively, on 
wild animals, the produce of hunting or 
fishing Their clothing is skins , then 
habitations hnts rndelv formed of jogs 
or Long^ of trees, and abandoned at 
an honr'fl notice The food they nse 
being little susceptible of storing up, 
they have no accnmnlation of it, and 
ate often exposed to great pm'^ations 


Bions of the two together, or of the The wealth of such a cornmunity con 
country to which they both belong In j Bists solely of the^ skins the;j[ 


propnety of classificahon, however, the 
people of a country are not to ha counted 
in its wealtL fthey are that for the 
sake of which its wealth exists The 
term wealth is wanted to denote the de- 
sirable objects which they possess, not 
inclusive of, but m contradistmction to, 
their own persons They are not wealth 
to themselves, though they are means 
of acqmrtng it 
lYealth, then, may be defrned, all 
nscfnl or ameable thmgs ahich possess 
exchangeable value , or, in odior words, 
all useful or agreeable things except 
those which can he ohtam^ in tno 
quantity desired, withont labour or sa 
cnfice To this defimtioUj the only 
olqection seems to be, that it leaves in 
uncertainty a question which has lieen 
mnchdebated — whether what are called 
immatenal products aretobe considered 
as wealth whether, for example, ti, 
skill of a workman, or any other natural 
or acquired power of body or mind, shuL 
be called wealth, or aquc-Loiij 
of very grtrt niportan 0 , and 


few ornaments, the taste for which 
exists among most savages , some rude 
ntensils , the weapons wuth which they 
kin their game, or fight against hostile 
competitorsforthe means of subsistence, 
canoes for crossing rivers and lakes, or 
fishing m the sea , and perhaps some 
furs or other ptodnclions of the wilder 
ness, collects to he exchanged with 
mvilizcd people for blankets, brandy, 
and tobacco , of which foreign produce 
also there may he some nneonsnmed 
portion in store To this scanty in 
vcntoiy oLmatenal wealth, ought to he 
added their land, an mstrnment of 
production of which they make slender 
use, compared with more settled com- 
munities, hat which is still the source 
of their subsistence, and which has a 
marketable value if tbero be anv agn 
cultural community in the neighbonr- 
bood reqmnng more land than it pos- 
sesses This IB the state of greatest 
poverty in which any entire community! 
of human beings is known to exist 
though there are much richer comma 


not 

which, so far T> -cqmrmg discussion, I mbes m which portions ofthe mhhbit- 
wiU ^ more cor «mently considered in anis are m a condition, as to snhsiEt 

" 1 . V “8 little enviable a? 

1 ne5e tiuDgs having been premised ^ - of the savace 

ereat advance beyond this 

ferencea t f “i the domestication of 

erences respect to it, which exist j the more useful animals , giving nse to 
helweci- nation and nation, and lit * '■ — ’ , ’ .Ki S , , 


tween d-lTerent ages of the world , dif 
ferenccs both in the quantity of wealth, 
and r the kmd of it , as well as m the 
nmtuer m which the wealth existmg 
in fbo cnmmmuty is shared among ita 
members 

1 here is, perhaps, no people or com 

Infra, book I ch*p lit 


the ^atoral or nomad state, in ivliich 
mankind do not live on the produce of 
huntmg, but on milk and its products, 
annual increase of flocks 
and herds. This condition is not only 
more desirable in itself bnt more con- 
duave to farther progress, and a mnch 
more considerable amonnt of wealth la 
nccmnulated under it. So long as the 
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rtutffll f ('tuns o’’ the earth nrc ^ times we find domesltc nmnuraotiueo 
net jt! so fnl!\ occnptcd ss (o he cen > of n coarse, nna in some, of n fine hind 
tenrn ti more r .pidlv than tlie\ arc Tliero is nmjdo cndonco that wliilc 
?ponlnrr<n»’r tvp^Kce 1 , n Inrj^e nnd tliO'-r> parts of th" world Avhich Inic 
C'''nsi?ntlr irctrafinj: stixl of snh ist Lcen the crtidle of modem civilization 
dice nnv to col!‘’cttd end {ire« rved wnro shll Kdicmlh in tho nomad statt, 
tritn 1 tt’o othe- Inl'Onr than that of comndcraWo shiU had Icon attainial in 
peanliu" the enltlo from the attacks of sjnnmng, weaving, and dicing woollen 
wild ( cart*, frtjTj, <0^ or mks } arments, m the preparation ot leather, 
a'" ^ditiry men I.Arpe I’ocks and and in avlint appears a still more difli 
n^ius, th-'tvf re, nro in true no* "*vd, luU invention, (liatofworkingimnctals 
1 1 rctivoand thnAvindiiaduawthrough Even speculative scu nco took its first 
tlrnir own exertions, and hr the I cad« iTginnings from tho leisnro chancier 
of famitw-i. and tnK's tlmmgh the ex istic of (ms stage of social progress 
ertions r‘'tha'e w! oati'' connected with ’ Tho earliest astronomical observations 
(hem hr allegiance There thus rns).s^ j are attnbnled, bj a tradition which boa 
in the rhtpherd state, IinquaUtr o'” 1 mnch appearance o'" tmlh, to the sliep 
fpcfsions, a thing wh ch scarcetr 1 henls ol Ohald.Ta 
f lisle in the savage state, where no I rrom this state of society to the 
one has muh more than absolute no ! agncultnral tho transition 13 not indeed 
cc^anos, jind in ca'c 0'' dcncicnct must 1 easv, (for no i,reat change in the habits 
share even tho*e with lus inlve In the | of mankind is otliorwiso than difficult, 
nomad state, some have an almndanco | and in general either painful or \ciy 
of caul", sulliciert fr- the food of a mnl > slow,) but it lies in what may bo called 
tittide, while o'hcrs have not contnved 1 tho spontaneous conrso of eicnts llien 
to appropriate and retain ana super 1 growth of tho population of men andj 
ilmtv, or perhaps any cattle at all But j cattle began in timo to press upon the! 
mb-nstcncc lia.scea«cd to be prccanons, 1 earth’s capabilities of jiclding natnral i 
since the more Eaccc“fiil have no other 1 paslnro and this cause doubtless pro' 
«s" winch thov can make of their put j unced tho first tilling of tho ground, 
plus than (0 iced the lose fortunate, I just ns at a later penod tho sanic cause 
while cverv ircrcase in tho number of ‘ made the superUnous hordes of the 
perrons connected wifii them is an in- nations which had romaincd nomad 
creaso I'Oth of secunty and of power ' precipitate thcniBclves upon those 
and thus they are enabled to divest which had already becomo ngncul 
IhomseR-os of all lal our except tint of lural , until, these hanng becomo suf 
government and superintendence, and 1 ficicntly powerful to repel such inroads, 
acquire dependents to fight for them in the invading nations, depnved of this 
war and to serve them in peace One outlet, were obliged also to become 
of till, features of this state of society ngncultnral communities 
ui, tint a part of tlio communilj, and Bui aflcr this great step bad been 
m some dc grcc s ven the whole of it, completed, tho Bubseqnont progress of 
possess leisure Only a portion of time mankind seems by no means to have 
IK retiuirtd for procuring food, and the been so rapid (certain rare corabina 
remainder is not engrossed by anxious tions of circumstances excepted) as 
Iboiigbt for tho morrow, or hecessan might perhaps have boon anticipated 
repose from muscular activity Such 'Iho quantity of human food which thea 
n lift 15 iiighly favourable to the growth earth is capable of returning oven tel 
of new wants, and opens a po'sibihtj the most wTcfchcd svstem of agncul I 
of their gnlifiration A dcsiro anscs turo, so routli exceeds what could be, 
for better clothing, utensils, and imple- obtained in tho purely pastoral state, *, 
ments, than tho savage state contents that a ^at increase ol population is ! 
itself with, and tho surplus food ren invanably tho result But thisaddij 
ders it practicable to demote to these tional food is only obtained by a great^ 
purposes the exertions of a part of tho additional amount of labonr , so tliati 
tnbe In all or most nomad coromn not only an ngncnitnral lias ranch less 



Jcisnre tlimi ft pflBtoral popnlntTOHjliyt, 
witb tbo imjicrfect tooln nnd nn'lnlful 
proccBSCE ■winch nro for a long Inno 
etnplojed (nnd which o’vcr tho greater 
part of the earth hnro not e\on ret 
been nbandoned), ngncuUnncta do not, 
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\cmnicnt, nnd anonc tie oljecta td 
tho Forercign a farnnr or uipnre A 
part IS occn’itmllf einplove'l in worw 
of pnhhc utility Tlie tanks vrells 
nnd cannh forimgatinii.mlhoai which 
in iimnv tropical climates cnltirntion 


been nDonQoucuj, uuiicuuiui-'in uw ..wv, I ^ 

unlcBS in nnuKnallj advantageous cir ] could linnll\ W rnmul “ 

cmnstancCB of climate and rod, prodneo ^ banlmeuts nhuh confine tho nvem, 

BO great a surplus of food bei ond their 
necessary consumption, ns to snpport 
an) large class of Inbonrcra engaged in 
fotlier QcpartmentB of industry llie 
'Burplus, too, whether small or grenU is 
’usually tom from tho producers either 
thy the govomment to which they arc 
'Buhject, or by mdindnnls, who by 
’supenor force, or by oinihng them 
,Bef\cs of religious or traditional feel 
lingB of Buhordination, have c tablishcd 
1 themsclvcB as lords of the 'oil 


tin harars for devlerr, and the ri races 

for trnvi Hera, none of wh ch cotiH have 
been made by tlm s'anlv means in the 
possession of ilm e thing t!i m, owe 
their cvistence to tho lilH-mhty nnd 
enlightened sePinletfst of tlia l>etteT 
order of pnno s, or to th lienevnleneo 
or ostentation of here nnd there a nch 
indindnal, whoso fortune if tracMl to 
its source, ts alwnvs found to haaol"Cm 
[ drawn immediate'ly or remote)) from 
the public rvstnue, most fnquentlT by 


The first of these modes of appro- j a direct grant of a jiortioii of It from 
' pnation, by the government, is rlia i the sovereun 
,mcten 8 tic of tho extensile monarchies 


(which from a time bc)ond hisloncal 
record have occnpicd tho plains of 
‘Asia The government, in those conn 
tries, though varying in its qualities 
according to tho accidents of personal 
character, seldom Icaics much to tho 
cultivators beyond mere necessancs, 
nnd often stnps them so bare even of 
these, that it finds itself obliged, after 
taking all they have, to lend part of it 
back to those from whom it nas been 
taken, in orderto provide them wath seed, 
and enable them to support hfo until an 
other harvest Under the r 6 gune in 
question, though tho bulk of the popu j 
lation are ill provided for, the govern 
ment, b) collecting small contnbntions 
from great numbers, is enabled, -with 
any tolerable management, to make a 
show of nches qmto out of proportion 
to the general condition of tho sooiety, 
and henco the mvclerato impression, 
of which Europeans have only at a late 
period been disabused, concemmg tho 
mat opulence of Oriental nations In 
this wealth, "withont reckonmg the 
large portion which adheres to tho 
hands emp'oyed in collecting it, many 
persons of course participato, besides 
tho immediate household of tho sovo 
reign. A large part is distributed 
among the vanons fimctionanos of go- 


llio ruler of a Focictv of this desenp 
lion, afinr providing larp ly for lu« 
own Biipiiorl, and that of all p* reo is in 
whom nc feels an intens* nnd nflcr 
mnintainmg ns mnnj roMii rs n.s he 
thinks needful for his seciinty or hi* 
slate, has a disims-ihlo residm, which 
ho 18 glad to exchange for article* of 
luxury suitable to his disjio ition ft* 
hnvo also the clasa of jierm'us who 
have been enriched bvliLs faiour, or by 
handling the pnhhc revenues A de- 
mand thus nnstsforclahoratc nnd co«tK 
manufac'urcd artmles, adapted to a 
narrow but a wealthy market Tin* 
demand is often supplied almost ex 
chiHwl) by Uic merchants of more 
adianccd communities, but often also 
raises up in tbo country itself n cln** 
of artificers, h\ whom certain fahne* 
are earned to ns high excellence na 
can bo gnen ly patience, quickness 
of perception nnu ohscrva'iim, and 
manual dextentv, without any con 
sidcrahlo knoxvledge of tho proportie* 
of objects such ns some of tlie cotton 
fahncB of India These ariificerB arc 
fed hi tlio suiplus food which has 
been taken by the government and ita 
ageuts na their share of tho produce 
So hlcrallv is this the case, that in 
some conntnes the workman, instead 
of taking tho work home, and being 
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pnid Tor it nfter it is finisbcd, iirocccds 
iMtb Ills tools to luB cuRtomor a houso, 
ttntl IS thero eiibsistetl until tbo work is 
comiilcto Tbo uiaocunlT', bowcvcr, oF 
nil passossions in tins atnto of societi, 
indncos even tbo nebest pnrcbnsors to 

S VC a prefenonco to Bueb articles ns, 
ing of nn imptrisbable nature, and 
containing great value in small bulk, 
arc ndyitcd for being miccalcd or car 
ned off Gold and jewels, tbereforo, 
constitute a largo proportion of tbo ! 
wenltb of tbeso nations, and many a ! 
neb Amntic cames noarlv bis whole 
forfuno on his person, or on those of j 
tbo women of his bnrem No one, 
except tbo monnreb, tbinka of invest 
in^ bis wcaltb in a manner not sUBcep- 
UdIo of removal Ho, indeed, if he 
feels Enfo DU bis throne, and reasonably 
secure of transmitting it to bis descen 
dants, sometimes indulges a tnsto for 
durable edifices, and produces tbo 
Pimmids, or the Taj Jlchal and the 
^^an 8 ole^m at Sekundra The rude 
manufactures destined for tbo wants of 
tbo cultivators aro worked up by vil 
ingo artisans, who aro remunerated bj- 
lend given to them rent-free to culti- 
vate, or by fees paid to them in kind 
from such share of tbo crop as is left 
to tbo Mllngcrs by tbo government 
This stale of society, how over, 18 not 
destitute of a morcantilo class, com 
posed of two divisions, gram dealers 
and raonoj dealers Tbo grain dealers 
do not usually buy grain from tbo pro- 
ducers, but from tbo ngonts of govern 
ment, who, receiving the revenue in 
kind, aro glad to devolve upon others 
tbo business of convoying it to tbo 
places where the pnneo, bis chief civil 
and mihtaiy otScors, the bulk of his 
troops, and tbo artisans who supply 
the wants of tbeso vanous persons, aro 
assembled Tbo monov dealers lend 
to the unfortunate cultivators, when 
nuned by bad seasons or fiscal exac 
tions, tbo means of supporting life and 
continmng tbeir cultivation, and nro 
repaid with enormous intorost at tbo 
next harvest or, on a larger scale, 
they lend to tbo government, or to 
those to whom it has granted a portion 
of tbo revenue, and are indemnified bj 


assignments on the ruvemm collectors, 
or bv buying certain distncts put into 
tbcirposscssion,tbattbej may pay thorn 
Eolv cs from tbo revenues , to enable 
thorn to do which, a great portion of 
tbo powers of govommont are usually 
made over simultaneously, to be oxer 
cised bv them until either the distncts 
nro reneemed, or tboir receipts have 
liquidated tbo debt ITius, the com- 
inercinl operations of both tbeso classes 
of dealers take place pnncipally upon 
that part of tbo prod u e of tuo country 
which fonns tbo rovonuo of tbo govern 
ment From that rovonuo their capital 
IS ponodically replaced untb a profit, 
and that is also tbo source from which 
tbcir onginal funds have almost always 
been denved Such, in its general 
features, is tbo economical condition of 
most of tbo countnes of Asia, ns it has 
been from bevond tbo commencement 
of antbonlio history, and is still, wbor 
over not disturbed by foreign influ 
enccB 

In tbo ngnpjijturak communities of 
ancient Europe whose early combtiou 
IS bcsir'Eaovvn to us, tbo courso of 
tilings was difloront These, at their 
ongin, wore mostly small town-coramu 
nitics, at tbo first plantation of whioh, 
in nn unoccupied country, or in ono 
from which tbo former inhabitants had 
been expelled, tbo land which was 
taken possession of was regnlarlj 
divided, in equal or igcradnated aUot- 
raonts, among tbo faratK^compdsISg 
fbo' community In some cases, in 
stood of a town there was a confedora 
tion of towns, occupied by people of the 
same reputed rnco, and who were sup- 
posed to have settled in the count^ 
about tbo same time Each family 
produced its own food and the mate 
rials of its clollnng, which were worked, 
up within itsolf, usually by the womed 
of the family, into the coorso fabneS 
with which tbo ago was contentodi 
Taxes there wore none, as thero were 
either no paid otHcors of government 
or if there wore, their payment had 
been provided for by a reserved portion 
of land, cultivated by slaves on account 
of tbo state , and the army consisted 
of the body of citizens The whole 
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prodnce of the soil, thcrcForc, heloDced, 
without deduction, to the family which 
cultivated it So long as the progress 
of events permitted this disposition of 
property to last, the state of sooietj’ 
was, for the majonty of the free culti 
vators, prohahly not an uudesirahle 
and under it, in some cases, the 
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slaves lor the benefit of their despollcrs 
T^at the less advanced tnbes didt 
from necessitv, the more prosperous’ 
id froriT^mbition and the military I 
spirit and after a time the whole of 
these city-communities were cither 
conquerors or conquered In some 
cases, the conquenng state contented 
itself with imposing a tnhute on the 


advance of mankind m intellectual cul — - . „ „ _ _ 

tnre was eitraordmanly rapid and vanquished who being, in considcri 


bnlliant. This more especially hap- 
pened where, along with advantageous 
circumstances of race and climate, aad 
no doubt with many favourable acci 
dents of which all trace is now lost, 
was combined the advantage of a 
position on the shores of a great inland 
sea, the other coasts of which were 
already occupied by settled commu | 
mtics The knowledge which in such 
a position was acquired of foreim pro- 
ductions, and the easy access of forci^ 
ideas and inventions, made the cham 
of routine, usually so strong in a mde 
people, hang loosely on these comma . 
mhes To speak only of their indns- 
tnal development , they early acquired 
vane^ of wants and desires, which 
stimnJatcd them to extract from their 
own sod the utmost which they knew 
how to make it yield , and when their 
soil was stenle, or after they had 
reached the limit of its capnaty, they 
often became traders, and bought up 
the productions of foreign countries, to 
sell them in other conntnes with a 
profit 

The duration, however, of this state 
nf things was from the first precanous 
Iriiese little communities bved m a 
state of almost perpetual war For 
'this there were man^ causes In the 
mder and purely ngnculturnl commu 
mties a frequent cause was the mere 
pressure of tbeir increasmg population 
upon their limited land, aggravated as 
that pressure so often was by deficient 
harvests in the mde state of their ngn 
culture, and dependmg as they did for 
food upon a verj small extent of conn 
'tiy On these occabions, the commu 
' mty often emigrated m a body, or sent 
forth a swarm of ita youth, to seek, 
sword m hand, for some less warlike 
people, who could be oxpelledfrom their 
{ laud, or detained to cultivate it as 


tion of that burden, freed from the c\ 
pense and trouble of their own military 
and naval protection, might enjoy 
' under it a considerable share of econo- 
mical prosperity, while the ascendant 
commmuty obtnmed a surplus of 
wealth, available for purposes of collcc- 
j live luxury or moCTificence From 
I Boch a surplus the Parthenon and the 
Propyhea wero bmlt, the sculptures of 
Phoidias paid for, and the festivals 
celebrated, for which iEschvlus, Sopho- 
cles, Ennpides, and Anstophnucs com 
posed tbeir dramas But this state of 
pohticaJ reJationa, most useful, while if 
lasted, to the progress and ultmiate 
mterest of mankmd, had not the ele 
ments of durability A small conquer 
mg commumtj wmch docs not incor 
porate its conquests, always ends by 
being conquered Umversal doramion, 
therefore, at last rested with the 
people who practised this art — with the 
Romans , who, whatever were their 
other devices, always either began or 
ended by taking a great part of the 
laud to eunch tneir own lending citi 
zena, and by adoptmg into the govern 
mg body the pnncipal possessors of the 
remamder It is imnecessary to dwell 
on Ibo melancholy economical history 
of the Roman empire WTien in 
equality of wealth once commences, m 
a community not constantly engaged 
in repamng by industry the iiyunes of 
fortune, its advances are gigantic , the 
great masses of wealth swallow up the 
smaller The Roman empire nlti 
mately become covered, with the vast 
landed possessions of a comparatively 
Tot familie^ for whose luxury, and 
ahll more for whose ostentation, the 
most costlj products were raised, whfle 
the cultivators of the soil wore slaves 
or tenants in a nearly senRe 
condition From this time the wealth 
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UtP piT'^n'VKivclv doclim -1 

In ilif- Iw innc, ti.c I'uhlic 
ftrltlie n,"- 'iirvi ■; nf ncli in livjdinU, 
miTScr-il nt It v*-t In cotor Itnlr nitli 
rp*c”ditl fd pnld c nnd pnnfc 
bit nt Jci'plb f-o dinnillt'd tinilor tlin 
cnr rmnntjinn "fifiui^povomnitnl, 
Ihtl -ttrliit mnnin- 1 T not crin loifh 
cirnt In lorn llu ( .lil'CO* froD dccnj 
Th'' «trv’) -lii ivni!nrho'»o'‘thf'anli“iol 
wnri ’ 5 >. oomp in vloiioaln to niabo lipml 
OwOi ift tin no'ntid jvopnln'ion Trlnch 
It*: no .in m fnmticr tiip\ 
orr-r.vn llip find n. difTorcnt 

of tl H ‘irffidi-d 
In tho I ‘nr frame in winch I'cmp. -n 
WTJt now n<t. Uio {vi^nlntii-o 
of rich country mny roiiMuorcd n» 
" conp- d, in rn'v^ ml i)roj>ortion'>, of 
two tlmtinet nohun^ o- rnc^', thc^t^jn 
tijimnir'nndthctonqnpmd tlic'^fir^t tin; 
llMmpffrTW eftht l-nJfiho latter the 
3 ilI>r<ofit Thes'' tillon wore nllnv f d 
10 PC'^fuiT the hnd on conditions winch, 
Ifuiif: tno product of fo-cc, nert nlwnjs 
oncmi », hut seldom to tbo extent *of 
abnwilo riavtrr Alread), in the Inter 
times of the Itoinm empire, prcJml 
rliTin’ had extenme-iy tran'icirnicd 
it«* If into n kind of icrfJorn the cifn/ii 
of tlip Rnmnns wtre nllior villeins than 
actual tlarcs and the incapacitv and 
distaste of tlm Inrlnnan connnerors 
for pr rsou-dlv cnjionntcnding industnal 
occnpnlinns, left no nltcmalivo hut to 
allow to the cultnnloni, ns an incentive 
to exertion, romo real intcnst in the 
“ml If, for cinniple, tiioi were com 
pclled to lalxiur, three davs in the 
wei 1 :, for their mpenor, the produce of 
tlie renmming daj a was their own If 
tJiev were required to mippi^ the pro- 
visions of various sorts, ordinanlv 
nccd‘'d for the consuniption of the 
castle, and were often subject to 
requisitions in ovecs, vet after sup 
pljung IIkec dciinnds thoj wore suf 
(ered to di‘q)ci'’0 at their will of what- 
ever additional produce they could 
raise Tinder this system diinng the 
Middle Ages it was not impossible, no 
more than in modem Eussia (where, 
up to the recent measure of cmnncina 
tion, the same system still csscntiallj 
pievnilcd) for seifs to acquire property , 
and 111 fact, their aioiimnlations are the 


pnniitivo smuvo of the wealth of 
modem J urope 

In that age of violence and disorder, 
the first use innde hr a serf ofnnv snmll ( 
prenhiou which he had bLcn able to i 
accumulate, was to huj lus freedom ' 
and vitlidnw himself to some town or 
fortifiLd villit.n;, wlmh had remained' 
nndcstroied from the time of the Ro 
man ilmuinion , or, mthout hujung lua 
frcftlom, to nh'cond thither In that 
i)Iiu.o of refuge, surrounded h\ others of 
bii own cl'i'-s, lie attempted to live, s. 
cured in rumo mensnro from the out 
rigrs and exactions of the wamor caste, 
by his oral j'rowess and that of his fcl 
lews T III so emancipated serfs mcrtly 
h<'caino artificers, and heed by ex 
changing ll o produce of their industry 
for the rurplus fixKl and material which 
the Mil jacldi d to its feudal pn^rictors 
Tins ga\e riM to n sort ol Iluropenn 
connterpartc'’ tbo ccororaicnl condition 
of Asiatic conntncH, except that, in 
In 11 of a single monarch and a fluctua 
tmg bo\ly of faiountcs and employes, 
the re w as ft numerous nnd in n conbider 
able degree fixed class of great land 
holders, cxliibiting far less splendour, 
beuiuso inJinduulIy disjiosing of a 
much smiiller surplus pnaiuce, ami for 
ft long time expending the chief part of 
it in maintaining the body of retainers 
whom the warlike habits oi society, and 
the little prolceiion afiorded b\ go\cm 
mcnl, rendered indispoiiBablo to their 
safetj Tlio greater stability, the fixitj 
of personal pnoition, which this state 
of BOcict> aftonltd, in compnnson with 
the Asintic polity to which it cconomi 
cally corresjwndcd, was one mam rca 
ton why it a\as also found more favour 
able to improvement From fins time 
the economical advancement of society 
has not been further interrupted. Se 
ciinh of person and property grow 
slowly, but stcadil} , the arts of lift 
made constant pro^ss, plunder ceased 
to bo the pnucipal source of accumulu 
tioD , nnd feudal Europe nponed mto 
commercial nnd manufacturing Europe 
In the latter part of tbo I^ddlo Ages, 
the towns of Italy and Flanders, the 
free cities of Germany, nnd some towns 
of France ond England, contained a 
lorgo and onmgctio population of nrli 
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<anf,, and many ncn bnrghers, whose 
wealtli had been ncqwad by manufac- 
tunng industT}, or by trachng in the 
prodnco of snob indnatry The Com 
mons of England, the Tiers-Etat of 
France, the bourgeoisie of the Conti 
ncnt generally, are the descendants of 
this class As these were a saving 
class, while the postenty of the feudal 
anstocracy were a squandonng class, 
the former by degrees substituted them 
selves for the latter as the owners of 
a great proportion of the land This 
natural tendency was m some cuaea 
retarded b) laws contnved for the pur 
pose of detaining the land in the fami 
lies of its cnatmg possessors, in other 
cases accelerated by political revoln 
tions Gradually, though more slowly, 
the immediate cnltivators of the soil, in 
all the more civihzcd countnes, ceased 
to be in a servile or aoim servdo atate 
though the leCTl position, as well as 
the economical condition altoined by 
them, vary extremely lu the different 
nations of Europe, and m the great 
commumtics which have been founded 
beyond the Atlantic by the descendants 
of Europeans 

The world now contains several ex 
tensive regions, provided with the va- 
nous m^dients of wealth in a dc^e 
of ahnnoanco of which former agesbad 
I not even tbc idea "Wilboutcompidsoir 
Ijbvbonr, an enormous mass of food is 
j-annuaih extracted from tbe BoH, and 
maintains, besides tbe actnal prodneors, 

( on equal, somclimes a greater number 
I of labourers, occupied m producing 
conveniences ond luxnnes of innumer- 
able lands, or in transporting tbcin from 
place to plnco , also a multitude of per- 
Tons employed in dircctmg and super 
intending these various laboura, and 
over and above all these, a class more 
numerous than in the most luxurious 
nncicnl societies, of persons whose oc- 
cupations are of a tmd not directly 
productive, and of persons who hare 
no occupation at all Tlie food thus 
raised, supports a far larger population 
than had ever ousted (at least m the 
same regions) on an equal space of 
ground , and snpports thom with cer- 
tainty, exempt from those pcnodically 
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recumiig famines so abundant la the 
early history of Europe, ond in Oriental 
ccorntnes even now not unfrequent. 
Besides this great increase in the quan- 
tity of food, it has greatly improved m ■ 
quality and vanety , wliile ron\ onitnccs j 
and luxuries, other than food, are no 
longer hmited to a small and opulent | 
class, but descend, in great abundance 
through many widening strata m so- 
ciety The collective resources of one 
of these communities, when it chooses 
to put them forth for any unexpected 
purpose , its ahibty to maintain fleets 
and armies, to execute pnbho works, 
either useful or ornamental, to Mrfonn 
national acts of bencflcence like the 
ransom of the West India slaves, to 
found colomea, to have its people 
taught, to do anything in short which 
requires expense, and to do it vnth no 
sacrifice of the necessanea or even the 
substantial comforts of its mhabitanfa, 
are such ns the world never saw 
before 

But m all these particnlars, cbarac- 
tenstio of the modem industnal com 
mumties, those communitieB diffei 
widely from one another Thongk 
aboundmg m wealth ns compared vntl 
former ages, they do so in very different 
degrees. Even of the countnes whicl 
are justly accounted the ncliest, somi 
hove made a more complete use of thei: 
produchve resources, and have ohtnmed 
relatively to thoir temtonal extent, i 
much larger produce, than others , no 
do they differ only m amount of wealth 
but olw in the rapiditj of its increase 
Tho diversities m tho distnbution oi 
wealth are still greater than m the 
prodnefaon There are great differences 
in the condition of the poorest class in 
different countnes , ana in the proper 
tional numbers and opulence of the 
classes which are above the poorest. 
The very nature and designation of the 
classes who ongmally ^ro among 
them the produce of the soil, vary not 
a little in different places In some, 
the landowners are a class in them* 
selves, almost entirely separate from 
the classes engaged m industry m 
others, the propnetor of the land ii 
almost uuvomaUy its cultivator, own 
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ing the pIcinGili, npd often himeelf hold 
ingit Where the propnetor himself 
docs not cultivate, there is somctinies, 
bctvrcen him and the labourer, an in 
tcrmediate agonep, that of the farmer, 
i\ho advances the subsistence of the 


labourers, supplies the instruments of 
production, and receives, after paying 
a rent to the landowner, all the pro- 
duce in other cases, the landlord, 
his paid agents, and the labourers, are 
the only sharers Manufactures, again, 
are sometimes earned on by scattered 
indinduals, who own or hire the tools 
or machinery the> require, and employ 
little labour besides tnat of their own 


family , in other cases, by large nura 
bers working together in one building, 
with evpensii e and complev machinoTy 
ovraed by nch manufacturers Tlie 
same diflerenco ovists in the operations 
of trade The wholesale operations in 


deed arc everywhere earned on by large 
capitals, where sneh exist , but tuo 
retail doalmgs, ahich collectively oc- 
cupy a vety great amount of capital, 
are sometinies conducted in small shops, 
chiefly by the personal exertions of tho 
dealers themselves, with their fauuhes, 
and perhaps an apprentico or two , and 
sometimes in large establishments, of 
which tho hinds are supplied by a 
wealthy indmdual or association, and 
tho agency is that of numerous salaned 
shopmen or shopwomon Besides these 
diflerenccs in the economical phono 
mena presented by different parts of 
what 18 usually called the cmlued 
world, all those earner states which we 
previously passed in review, have con 
tmued m some part or other of tho 
world, down to our own time Hunt- 
ing communities still exist in Amcnca, 
nomadic in Arabia and tho steppes of 
Northern Asia, Onontal society is m 
essehtials v\ hat it has always been , tbo 
great empire of Russia is even now, in 
many respects, tlio scarcely modified 
image of feudal Europe Lvoiy one of 
tbo great types of Imman society, down 
to that of the Esqmmanx or I?atago- 
nians, is still extant 
Those remarkable differences in tho 


state of dilloient portions of the human 
race, with regard to tbo pradnotion and 


distnbution of wealth, must, like all 
other phenomena, depend on canses 
And it 18 not a sufficient oxplanatior 
to ascribe tliom exclusively to the de 

S ea of knowledge, possessed at dif 
mt times and ^aces, of the laws of 
nature and tbo physical arts of hfe 
Many other causes co-operate , and 
that voiy progress and unequal dis 
tnbution of phjfsical knowledge, are 
partly tho effeots, as well ns partly tho 
causes, of tho state of the production 
and distribution of wealth 
In so far as the economical condition 
of nations turns upon the state of phj 
aical knowledge, it is a subject for tho 
physical scioiiccs, and the arts founded 
on them But in so far ns tbo causes 
are moral or psychological, dependent 
on mstitufions and social relations, or 
on tho pnnciples of human nature, 
their mvestigation belongs not to plij 
aicalj but to moral and social science, 
and 18 tho olqect of what is called Po- 
litical Economy 

The production of wealth , the ex 
traction of tho instruments of human 
subsistence and egjojTnont from tho 
matonals of tlio globe, is ovidonllv not 
an arbitrary thing It has its neces 
sary conditions Of these, some are 
physical, depending on tho properties 
of matter, and on the amount of 
knowledge of those properties possessed 
at tho particular place and time These 
Political Economy does not investigate, 
hut assumes, refemng for the grounds, 
to physical science or common oxpe 
nonce Combining with theso facts 
of outward nature other troths relating 
to human nature, it attempts to trace 
the Bocondniy or dcniativo laws, bv 
which tho production of wealth is de 
termined , lu which must ho the ex 
planation of the diversities of nches 
and poverty in the present and past, 
and the ground of whatever in 
crease in wealth is reserved for the 
future 

Unlike tho laws of Production, those 
of Distnbution are partly of human 
institution since the manner in which 
wealth IS distnbnted in any given so 
ciety, depends on the statutes or usagei 
therem obtaining But though gnvnro 
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mciits or nations hare the pcnvcr of do- of conduct which Bociety may think Gt tc 
cidmg whnt mstitntions shall exist, adopt, are as much a subject for scion 
they cannot arbitrtniF determine how tific inquiry as any of the physical laws 
those institutions shall work. The con- of nature 

ditions on which the power they possess The laws of Pieduchon and Distn 
over the distribution of wealth is depen bution, and some of the practical con 
dent, and the manner m which the dis- seOTences deducible from them, an the 
teibutionisaTeeted hr the various modes subject of the following treabse 
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OF TtIK nFQXnsrrEB of PHODDCr^O^ 


\ S 1 Thf requisites of production are 
; two ’labour, nnd''pppropnnto untural 
i olgects 

r Labour is eitbor bodily or mental, 
~.or, to express the distinction more com 
^rebeuHively, either muscular or nerv- 
ous , and It is necessary to inclttS^n 
tEd idcar 4 iot_ solely the exorhon itsclt, 
but all feelings of a disagreeable land, 
nU bodily inconvenience or mental an 
noyance, connected vntb the employ- 
ment of one’s thoughts, or muscles, or 
both, in a particular occupation Of 
the other requisite — appropnate na- 
tural objects — ^it 18 to be remarked, that 
some objects exist or grow up sponta- 
neously, of a land suited to the supply 
of human wants There ore cares and 
i hollow trees capable of affording ahel 
vter, fruit, roots, unld honey, and other 
I natural products, on which human hfo 
» can be supported , but even here a con 
' sidorable qnantita of labour is generally 
required, not for the purpose of creating, 
but of finding and appropnahng them 
In all but these few and (except in the 
very commencement of human society) 
mumportant cases, the objects supphed 
by nature are only instrumental to hu 
man wants, ofter havmg undergone 
some degree of transformation b^ hu 
man exertion. Even the wild animals 
of the forest and of the sea, from which 
the hunting and fishing tribes derive 
their sustenance — thoum the labour of 
which they are the subieot is chiefly 
that required for appropnating them — 
must yet, before they are used as food, 
be Hlled, divided into fragments, and 
subjected in almost aU cases to som® 


cuhnaiy process, which are operations 
rcqnmng a certam degree ot human 
labour The amount of transformation 
which natural substances undergo be 
fore bemg brought mfo the shape m 
which they are directlv applied to hu- 
man use, vanes from tnis or a still less 
degree of alteration in the nature and 
appearance of the object, to a change 
so total that no trace is perceptible of 
the onginal shape and stnicture There 
is little resemblance between a piece of 
a mineral substance found in the earth, 
and a plough, an axe, or a saw lliere 
is less resemblance between porcelam 
and the decomposmg gramte of which 
it IS made, or between sand mixed with 
sea weed, and glass The difference is 
greater still between the fleece of a 
sheep, or a handful of cotton seeds, and 
a web of muslin or broad cloth, and 
the sheep and seeds tlieraselves are not 
spontaneous growths, but results of pre 
vious labour and care In these se 
veral cases the ultunate product is so 
oxtremoly dissimilar to the substance 
supphed by nature, that m the custom 
of language nature is represented as 
only fuimslung materials. 

Nature, however, does more thaiij 
supply matenals, she also supphes 
powers. The matter of the globe is| 
not an inert recipient of forms and pro-^ 
perties impressed by human hands , it' 
nos active energies by which it co-ope 
rates with, and may even be used as a 
substitute for, labour In the early 
ages people converted their com mto 
flour bypoundmgit between two stones, 
they next hit on a contnvanca which 
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enabled them, by tnrmng a handle, to 
make one of the stones revolve u^n 
the other, and this process, a little im 
proved, is still the common pi actice of 
the East The mnscnlar exertion, 

however, -which it reqmred, was very 
severe and exhanstmg, insomuch that 
It was often selected as a { mishment 
for slaves who had offended their 
masters hen the time came at 

which the labour and suffermgs of 
slaves were thought worth cconomiang, 
the greater part of this bodily exertion 
was renders unnecessary, by contnv 
mg that tbe upper stone should be 
made to revolve upon the lower, not by 
human strength, but by the force of 
the -wind or of falling water In this 
case, natural agents, the -wind or the 
gravitation of the water, are made to 
do a portion of the work previously 
done by labour 

§ 2 Cases hke this, in which a cer 
tain amount of labour has been dis- 
pensed with, its work being devolved 
upon some natural agent, are apt to 
suggest an erroneous notion of the 
comparative functions of labour and 
natural powers , as if the co-operation 
of those powers -with human mdustry 
were limited to the cases in which they 
are made to perform what would other 
wise be done by labour , as if| in the 
case of things made (as the phrase is) 
by hand, nature only furnished passive 
matcnals This is an illusion The 
powers of nature are as activoly opera 
tivo in the one case asm the otno- A 
workman takes a stalk of the flax or 
hemp plant, splits it into separate 
Obres, twines together several of these 
fibres -with his fingers, aided by a simple 
instrument called a spindle , ^vmg 
thus formed a thread, ho lays many 
sneh threads side by aide, and places 
other similar threads directly across 
them, so that each passes alternately 
over and under those which are at nght 
angles to it , this part of tho process 
being facilitated by an mstrument 
called a shuttle He has now produced 
a web of cloth, either hnen or sack 
cloth, according to tho matonal He 
IS said to have done this by hand, 
no natural force being supposed to 
ba-ve acted m concert -with bim 


But by what force is each stop 
of this operation rendered possi 
ble, and the web, when produced 
held together? By tbe tenacity, oi 
force of cohesion of the fibres which 
18 one of tbe forces m nature, and which 
we can measure exactly against other 
mechanical forces, and ascertain how 
mnch of any of them it suffices to neu- 
tralize or counterbalance 

If we examine any other case of what j 
IS called the action of man upon na l 
tnre, we shall find in like manner that! 
the powers of nature, or m other words' 
the properties of matter, do all the work, 
when once objects are put into the right 
position This one operation, of putting 
thmgs into fit places for being acted upon 
by their own internal forces, and by 
those residing m other natural objects, 
18 all that man does, or can do, with mat 
ter He onK moves one thing to or fium 
another He moves a so^ into the 
ground , and the natural forces of vege 
tation prodnee in succession a roo^ t 
stem, leaves, flowers, and frmt. Hi 
moves an axe through a tree, and ii 
falls by the natural force of grantation 
ho moves a saw through it, m a parti 
cular manner, and the physical proper 
ties by which a sofler substance give! 
way before a harder, make it separati 
mto planks, which be arranges in cei 
tam positions, with nails dnven throng] 
them, or adhesive matter between them 
and produces a table, or a house H 
moves a spark to fuel, and it igmtef 
and by tho force generated in combni 
bon it cooks the mod, melts or soften 
the iron, converts into beer or snga 
the malt or canejmee, which he ha 
previouBly moved to the spot Ho ha 
no other means of aefang on matte 
than by moving it Mobon, and n 
sistance to mobon, are the only thing 
which bis mnscles are constructed foi 
By mnscnlar contrachon be can creat 
a pressure on an outward object, whicl 
if sufficiently powerful, -will set it i 
motion, or if it be already moving, wi 
check or modify or altogether arrest it 
motion, and he can do no more Be 
this ifl enough to have given all th 
command wluchmankmd ha-ve acquire 
over natural forces immeasurably moi 
pcwerfiil than tliemsalves , a comman 
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a!uc!i, it nn it js lircitlj, ii; withoul liiiil in sumo ocouiiitions labour do’s; 
doubt iiLstincMl to b- cumc indotimtil} most, in otlicra nature most In this, * 
mitoi IIo otorts tbis power citbor liowover, tbero si oins much confusion 
by n^olllnJ: limit ill of mtnml forces in of idea« Tho part mIucU nature lias 
etiBfciice, or be arran^mi: obico/s in in n.ii Mink of man, is inJclimfo ard 
tlioFo inictnrcs and combinations b^ incoinmonsurablo It is impossible to 
wlncli intural forces arc pi nerated , ns decide that in anyone tlnnp nitiiro 
aben b\ pultiiip ft Imbtod iimtcli to does more than in any other One 
mol, ftiiil oratcr into a boiler oaer it, ho cannot oven sa\ Hint labour does less 
peneml(“ the expansile force of fifeam, I/Cc? labour luiy bo rcijuired , but if 
.a p^Mcr winch has been made Eolarpoh tlul winch is required is alsoliitoly 
nrail ib!e for tho attainment of hiifimn indispeiisablo, ilio result is just as 
puqH}.sos ' imich the proluct of labour, as of 

‘ Lab-jur, then, in the pin SIC il world, nature When two conditions aroi 
laalwaiKond solely omjiloiod m put eqiually necessary for producing tlio, 
ting obpets in motion , the properties cllcct at ail, it is mimenniiig to sayr 
of innttor, the laws of nature, do the that so much of it is prwluced bj ocel 
Jrcst The skill and ingenuity of bii and bo much b\ tho other, it is likoj 
roan KungB are chiefly exorcised in attompting to deculo which half of a 
disrovonng moN'Cmcnls, praclicablo by p nr ol scissors has most to do in the 
thtir powers, and cnpablo of bnnging act of cutting , or winch ol tho factors, 
about ibo ctTccts whicli tbc\ disiro fire and six, contributes most to tho 
But, wiiifo moi’cmcnt is ilic onli edict production of thirty 2’lio form which/ 
which man can immcdiatch and this conceit usually assumes, is that ok' 
directly produce by his muscles, it is supposing that nature lands more assist-t 
not necessary that ho should produce ance to human cndoai-ours in ngncul / 
dircclU by them all tho moicments turc, than in manufacturos This^ 
jwliich lio rcijuircs Tho first and most notion, held bj the French EcxmonusteSi^ 
jobvious Bubstituto is tho mnscnlar no- and from which \dam Smith was noth 
/tion of cattlo by degrees tho jKiwcrs free, arose from a niisconcophou of tbep 
of inanimate nature iro made to aid in nature of rent The rent ol land being 
this too as by mnknng tho wind, or a pneo paid for a natural agency, and , 
water, things already in motion, com no such pneo being paid in manufac- 
mumente a part of Incir motion to the lures, these writers iningmed that since 
wheels, which boforo that invcnMon a pneo was paid, it was hecauso there 
were niado to rovolao by muscular was a greater amount of seiwaco to bo 
force This sorvico is extorted from paid for whoreus a bolter considcm : 
the powers of wind and water by a sot tion of tho subject would Iiiuo sbowu ' 
of actions, consistuig like tho former in that the reason wliy tlio iisu of land 
moTing cort uii objects into certain i bears u pneo is simply tho limitation , 
positions in which they constitute j of its quantity, and that if air, heat, j 
what IS termed a machino , but tlio clcctncity, chomical agencies, and tho i 
muscnlar action necessary for this is other powers of nature employed h> 
not constantly renewed, hut perfonued J mamiractiirors, werespnnngly supplied, 
oiiec for all, and there is on tho whole and could, like land, ho engrossed and ' 
a great economy of labour appropnated, a rent could bo exacted 

for thorn also 


§ 3 Pomo writers havo raised the * 

[question, whothor nature giics more k d This loads to a distmction 
'nsHislanro to labour in one kmd of which wo shall find to ho of pnmary 
(jndustn or in another , and liavo said importance Of natural powers, somo ^ 

are tinhmited, others hmited in quan 

• TliU essential and primary law of innn 5 tlly By an unlunitcd quantity is ofl 
power orcr nature was, I boUoTo, Drst Ulus- course not meant litomUy, but prao- 

(rated and made prominent as afundamcntol , ii -ml,vrv,iod „ 

principle of PoUtlral Economy, In tho first tlO^Uy ununutcd a quantity bo\ Olid 
cliapior of Mr Mill s the use whu li can in any, oi at least 

PF „ C 
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m prcocrit circiimst inci-' If nufl nf i 
It l,nnd IS, in s'huo dci I> s' I tl' ! 
countnee, nncticillj imlnmtcd in j 
qnnntit) tVro is more tlnn rm l>" ^ 
used b) ibe existing pnpnlntKn of tlir 
conntn, or by any ncci'-nion likely to 
be mndo to It for generations to coiiie 
1 but even there, lend favourvbh ntu^ 
j ted mtli regard to niarkels or in'*nns 
i of carnage, is gemralK limited in 
quantilj there is not so nnicli of it n* 
persons nould glndlv occiipi and culti 
vote, or otlitmito turn to use In all 
old conntncd, land capable of cullivn 
tion land nl least of nnv tolcnblc 
fertility, mast lx ranked among agents 
hmitcd in quanliU alt r, tor ordi 
nary puruoscs, on the banks of nvira 
or fake , nia\ bo regardi d as of uii 
limitLfi abundanco but if roqmn d for 
imgation, it mat even there be in 
HuHiciont to suppfi all ivnnls, bile in 
places wluob depend for tlicir consump- 
tion on cisterns or tanks, or on ntlls 
which are not cojnoun, or arc liable to 
lail, water takes itsjilaco among things 
the qnaiititi of which is most stnctii 
limited ^^^^crc wnicr-ttsolf is nlenli 
ful, T«t wnlor power, t c n fall of water 
appficablo by its mccUauical force to 
tuo Boranco of indnstn, mat bo ex 
ceedinglj limited, compared vntb tlio 
nso ■which ■would ho mndo of it if it 
were more abundant Coal, niotnllic 
ores, and other useful sutetunccs found 
m the earth, are still more limited than 
laud Thoi are not only Rinctly local, but 
eilianstiblc , tliougb, nt a given place 
and time, tboj may exist in inuch 
greater ahundanco tnan would bo ap- 
nhed to present use o\on if they could 
bo obtamed gratis Pishcnca iii tbo 
sea, aro m most cases of nature 
practiuiUy unhmited m amount , but 
the iVrctic whale fisheries haio long 
been insufficient for the demand wLicb 
exists even nl tbo ven considcrnblo 
price necessary to defray the cost of 
appropriation and the immense ox 
tension which the Southern fishencs 
h&ve in oonsequcnco assumed, is teed 
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m- (<i nl ai >t t! o lik'-wi'>< Ibicr 

(<Tirnei nn' a niti il !> • nn ■' • * 
iLTj }iii)c\ cha-s'-’ r, nit I woi 1! W 
r.Jldb vshaisttd if nlltwr 1 to I'C r' d 
Ivtvin me vith'it n *riit Ai^ 
lUll that stall of n rht h wr tffri 
vmd iia^.m nm! iii' I'l i' l-c cb 
tan' d in n qinnti'i tttn r , g f ti 
piK'ibb' U- and '1 ilk I one, on the 
sea caiat or on larj c riiif* r \v a-nlcf 
earring' th" igh the wharfage or 
liarl lur nen 1 npph alb In it i* f lanic 
of that mo-lc o IrUi'J’Ot i« in inativ 
muati IS far tho"t rl wlat Vuj'd be 
u <il if r iiulv at'aiiiahh 

ll will lie r en licrv I't'r low ti urhl 

of the rr n''mv mv I d J» iiJa rm 

til Jmiiltd quiinlltl Hiilm-h ^ n 0{ 

Uie It! I t iinp-utaiit cntatal njp ute^ 
exist, and umn parti iibrlv, la 1 1 1 c' 

the jiriseiit I shall o ilv rt-iork that ro 
l<'n„ as till' qiiantitvol a riolural n-mrit 
i« pnriicatly unlimited U comwt, im 
IiM siis-a ptihlu o'" anil oi si tmuu^olv, 
h ar any anhie in the market, i itin> no 
one waif gm anything f >r what can be 
olitaimd gratis Hut as r njj as a 
limilntiun becsinm practi all\ pjvra 
tm , ns soon ns th- a is iml lo nueh 
of the thing to lx, Iml, as would Iw 
nnpropnntco and us d if it coul 1 l-e 
obtamej for asking, tlm ownctwltip or 
nsi of the natural agent ncquins an 
» xcliaiigcahlo aalue Wlicn inoio 
water jiowcr is wniiteal in a j'lrticular 
dibtnci, than tin re an fills ol wn-tr to 
suppU It, iiersoiis vnll give an cquivn 
lent for tuo n'o of a fall of water 
Wien there is moro land wanted for 
cuUuation than a place posa-Jis, or 
than it jiosse-.s- s ol a certain qnalitv 
and ccrlam advantages ol (otmtmn, 
land of that quality and situation may 
be sold for a price, or let for an annual 
rent ITiis subject will Lereaficr bo 
discussed nt length, but it is, oflcn 
nsofal to anticipate, bv a bnci sugges 
tion, principles and deductions ■which 
wo ha\o not let reached the place for 
exhibiting and illustraliu j fully 
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§ 1 Tni liKiurwliicli tonntnnt^s in 
th'- pivltviMU o'” lu artiili Irtd f'" 
*-'nji3 liiu nn u'c, if mbtr oinplf»\i.il 
I’m'clii. nlxi it ll e tliinpr or in jin\iouf 
opcnti null -'iri. •ltd'" fih'ali, it'rlunf 
C’>e itial to the po huiti of, th*i euV 
tcqucn! On"; In timl i if; I Liitl, for 
ovaiunlt, thu U’our i iip'ovod al>out 
the tliicc Itself is that ol llio faher, 
but the lab Mir of tli!! i nlli^r, th 
cmplcitcd diavtU in the produi-tiui) 
0 "'* of Iri ' J hi t of Hour, if cqmlh part 
of thi ngcTigito iiun of Iniemr b\ 
nhirh iho broid IM pn.'dtici.d, as is 
ah a tht. labour of th"' siitTi,r, uiid of tin" 
ia.ajM.r ^ iic rirt thinh that nil tho^-o 
ji. “ oT-a oucjht to b*' considered ns cm 
phiring tlieirlalxair dirveth nboul tho 
thn; , tl i co'ii, the finur, and Iho 
bread being one •'iilx-tanco lu three 
ditr rent ftntc* itliout disputing 
nkut this oueftion of mtro latigungc, 
there in rtill the ploiighnian who pre- 
pared the gnmnd for the ficed, and 
whoso Iiiboiir tietcr cntiiu m contact 
walh ll c f iibstance in anv of its states , 
mid tho plough naker, whose Bhnro in 
the result wm still nmn rcinoto All 
ihci-o pirtonii-ultiiimtel} dtnvo there 
tnuiionHion of their labour from tho 
bread, or us pneo tho jdough raal tr 
as much as the rest , for since ploughs 
are of DO U'-e tsci.pl for tilling tho soil, 
no one would male or uso ploughs for 
any other reason than bt cause tho in 
creased returns, then bj obtained from 
the groiuidj nffonltd a source from 
which nn iineqimto cquisnlciit could be 
assigned for the labour ol the plough 
maker If tho produce is to he used 
or consumed in tlie form of bread, it is 
from tho bread that this eqiiisnlont 
must come The bread must auHice 
to rorauncnito all these labourers, and 
EOveral others , such as the carpenters 
and bnckla^ors who erected the farm 
buildings , the hedgers and ditchers 
who made tho fences neccssaiy for tho 
protection of tho crop , tho imnorB and 


K miters who c'ctracted or prepared 
tho inrn of which tho plough and 
other unplcinents were inido These, 
howeier, and the pdoiigh maker, do not 
di ja nd fur their remunenition upon 
tho bn ad made from the produce of 
a single hanest, but upon that made 
Irom till produce of all tho bar 
itsls which are successn e"l\ gathered 
t util tho plough, or tho buildings and 
knees, arc worn out Vo must add i 
)<t another kind of labour, that ol | 
transporting tho produce from tho place | 
of Its production to tho place of its ( 
destined use tho labnitr of caiT)ung 
the corn to market, and from market 
to the miller's, tho flour from the 
miller’s to tho baker’s, and tho bread 
from tho Imker’s to tho place of its finol 
consumption. This labour is sonio- 
tinics %erj considerable flour is trans 
jKirted to rngland from botond the 
Atlantic, com irom tho heart of Kussia , 
and in addition to tho labourers umno- 
diatcl} cmploicd, tho waggoners and 
sailors, there arc also costl} mstm- 
inents, such as shijis, in the constmo- 
lion of which much labour has been 
expended that labour, however, not do- 
poiidmg fonts whole remuneration upon 
the bread, but for a part only , shijis 
being usually, diinng the course of their 
existence, cmplojed in the transport of 
mana difiorent lands of commodities 
To estimate, thcroforo, tho labour oN ^ 
which ana given commonly is tho ro- j 
suit, 18 tar from a simple operation I 
'I’ho items m tho calci Intmn are vciy 
numerous — ns it maj seem to somo 
persons, mfimtol^ so , for if, ns a part 
of the labour oraplojod in making 
bread, aao count tho labour of tho 
blacksmith avho made tho plough, why 
not also (it maj ho asked) tho labour 
of ninkiDg tlio tools used b) tho hlack- 
smith, and tho tools used in makmg those 
tools, and so back to tho ongm of 
things ? Hut after mounting one or two 
stops in this ascondmg BcaTa’'wo coins 
O 2 
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into a region of fraotiona too niinnfo 
for calculitioii Suppose, for mstnnee, 
tliftt tlio snmo plough will last, before 
being worn oat, o do/en years Only 
one hrelfth of the labour of mnhng tbo 
plough must be placed to the account 
of each year’s harvest A twelfth part 

of the labour of makmc a plough is an 
appreciable Quantity But the same set 
of tools, perhaps, suIBco to tho plough 
maker for forging a himdrcd ploughs, 
uliicb sene duniig tbo twelve years of 
their existence to prepare tho soil of 
ns many different farms A tuclie 
hundredth part of the labour of making 
his tools, IS 03 much, therefore, as has 
been expended in procuring one year's 
hanest of a single farm and uhon 
this fraction comes to bo further nppor 
boned among the x annus sacks of com 
and loaicB of bread, it is seen at once 
that such qnanhtits are not north 
taking into the account for any prac- 
tical purpose connected with tho com 
moditi It 18 true that if tho tool 
maker had not laboured, the com and 
bread ne\ or would have been produced , | 
but they mil not be sold a tenth part 
of a farthing dearer m considemtion of 
bis labour 

§ 2 Another of tho modes in whicli 
jlabour is indirc cth o r remotely instru 
•inentaLdo thaJpi^uction of a thing, 
iroquires particular notice namely, 
)when it is employed in producing sub- 
sistence, to maiiitam the lahourers 
while they are en^ged m the produc 
lion This previous employment of 
x (abour is an indispensable condition to 
^jeveiy productive operation on any 
other than the very smallest scale 
Except the hibonr of tho bante r and 
fisher, there is scarcely any~Eind of 
labour to which the returns are immc 
diate Productive d^ornlioiis require 
to bo continued a certain time, before 
their fnuts are obtained. Unless the 
labourer, before commencing his work, 
possesses a store of food, or can obtain 
access to the stores of some one else, 
m snfBaout quantity to mamtain lum 
until tho production is completed, he 
can undertake no labour hut such as 
can ho corned on at odd intervals, 
conourrenlly with the Dursmt of his 


subsistence He c iiinot obtain fi>i»d 
Itself in any nbundonce , for every 
mode of so obtaining it, requires that 
there bo already food in store Agn 
culture only hnngs forth food aftor tlic 
lapse of months , and though the 
Inbours of the agncultiinst are not 
necess inl v coutinuous during the whole 
period, they rau-st occupy o eonsidcra 
bio part of it Not onlv is agnculturo 
luUKiisiblo without food produced in 
advance, hut there must bo a very 
groat quantity in advance to enable 
any considcrihlo comiminily to sup- 
port Itself wliollv by agnculturo A 
country like liuglnnu or hmnee is only 
able to cany on tho agnciiUure of tho 

r resent year, btenuso timt of pasty cars 
as provided, in those countnts or 
somewhero else, sulTicicnt food to sup- 
port their ngnLultuml population until 
the next harvest 'Ihey are onlv 
euahled to produce so many other 
things besides food, liccauso tht foovl 
whicli was lu store at tho close of tho 
last harvest BufTiccs to maintain not 
only the ngncultural lahouretu, but i 
largo ludustnoua population besides ^ 
The labour employed m producing’ 
this stock of subsistence, forms a grenti 
and important part of the past labour' 
which has been necessary to cimhloi 
present labour to he earned ou But 
there is a diffcrenco, requmag parti 
cular notice, between this and the other 
lands of previous or preparatory labour 
The miller, the tcapor, the ploughman, 
tho plongh maker, the waggoner and 
waggon maker, even the sailor and 
ship-bmldor when employed, denvo 
their remuneration from the ultimate 
product — tho bread made from the com 
on which they have scvorolly operated, 
or supplied the instruments for ope 
rating Tlie labour that prodneed tbo 
food which fed all these labonrors, is as 
necessary to tbo ultimate result, tbo 
bread of the present harvest, as any of 
those other portions of labour , but is 
not, hke them, remunemtod from it 
That preynous labour has received its 
remuneration from the previous food i 
In order to raise any prodnot, there are | 
needed labour, tools, and matenals, and ' 
food to feed tho lahonrerB But the ' 
I tools and matenals are of no us# except 
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fo- obtnininc: the product, or at least 
are to he applied to no other nse, and 
the hhoiir of their construction can he 


remnnemtod onlv from tho product 
when obtained. TIic food, on th 


:ic con 


tniy, IS intnnsicnllv useful, and is ap 
plied to the direct use ol feeding human 

i itcings 1 he labour expended in pro- 
ducing the fwd, and recompensed b> 
it, needs not Ik; remunerated oitr again 
from the produce of the subsequent 
I labour which it has fed If we suppose 
' that the sameliodj of labourers earned 
on a manufacture, and grow food to 
sustain themsclrcs while doing it, they 
bare bad for flieir trouble the food and 
the manufactured article , hut if the; 
also grew the matcnal and made the 
fools, thoi have had nothing for that 
trouble but the manufactured article 
alone 

The claim to remuneration founded 
f on tho jpossession of food, available for 
the maintenance of labourers, is of an 
' otlicrkind, remuneration for abstmence, 
'} not for labonr If a person has a store 
of food, he has it in Ins iKiwer to con 
some It him'clf in idleness, or in feed 
mg others to attend on him, or to fight 
for him, or to sing or dance for him 
If, instead of these things, he gives it 
to productive labourers to support them 
during tbeir worl,, he can, and natur- 
ally will, claim a remuneration from the 
produce Ho will not bo content with 
simple rejiaynient , if be receives merely 
that, he is only in the same situation 
as at first, and has denied no advan 


tape from delajnng to apply his savings 
to Ills own benefit or pleasure Ho will 
look for some equnalent for this for 
bearance be will c^ct bis advance 
'of food to come back to him with an 
f increase, called in the language of husi 
jncE Sj a TO mfiW-and the hope of this 
pront vmT^nerally have been a port of 
tho indncemont which made him accu 
mulatc a stock, by economizing in bis 
own consumption , or, at anr rate, 
which made mm forego the application 
of it, when accumulated, to his personal 
ease or satisfaction llio food also 
which maintained other workmen while 
prodnemg the tools or matcnnls, must 
nave been provided in advance by some 
one, and be, too, must have bis profit 


from the ultimate product , bnt there 
IS this difTorcnco, that here the ultimate 
product has to supply not only the 
profit, but also tho romnnerahon of the 
labour Tho toolmaker (say, for in 
stance, tho plough maker) does not in 
deed usually wait for his payment until 
tho harvest is reaped , the farmer ad 
vanccs it to him, onu stops into bis 
place by becoming the owner of the 
plough Nevertheless, it is from the 
Imrvcst that tho payment is to come , 
since tho farmer would not undertake 
this ontlay unless he expected that tho 
harvest wonld repay him, and with a 
profit too on this fresh advance , that 
is, unless the harvest would yield, be 
sides tho remuneration of tho fhrm 
labourers (and a profit for ndrancing 
it), a snfilcicnt residue to remnnerato 
the plough maker’s labourers, give the 
plough maker a profit, and a profit Ic 
tho mrmer on botn 


§ 3 From these considerations it np- ? 
pears, that in an enumeration and clns- v 
sification of tho kinds of industiy which ^ 
are intended for tho indirect or rcmjte? 
furtherance of other productive labonr, 
we need not include tho labour of pro- 
ducing Buhsistenco or other necessnnes 
of life to be consumed by productive i 
labourers , for tbe main end and pnr-}’ 
pose of this labour is the subsistence’ 
itself, and though the possession of a 
store of it cunbles other work to bo done, 
this IS but an mcidental conseq^nence 
The remaimng modes in which labour is 
Mithrccljjjnstrumental to^production, 
may be arranged under five heads 

hirst Labour employed in prodncingl / 
matenals, on which industrv is to dp j ' 
afterwards employed. This i8,^in mnnv I 
cases, a labour of mere appropnation , 
extractive industry, as it has been aptly 
named by M Dunoyer c>/The labour of 
th o mine r, for example, consists of ope 
rations for diggmg out of the earth 
substances com ortible by industry into 
vanons articles fitted for human use 
EstracUvo industry, however, is not 
confined to tho extraction of matenals 
Coal, for instance, is employed, not 
only m the processes of industry, but in 
directly warming human beings When 
so used, it is not a matonnl of prodno. 
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tioD, bnt IB itself the nltimate prodnct 
So, also, in the case of a mine of pre 
ciogsjtones These are to Bome small 
eirt^ emploved in the productive arts, 
as diamonds oy the glass-cutter, emery 
and comndum for polishing, but their 
principal destmation, that ot ornament, 

IS a direct use , though they commonly 
reqmre, before being bo used, BOme pro- 
cess of manufacture, which may per 
haps warrant our regarding them as 
matenals Jfetnllic ores of all sorts are 
matenab merely 

Under the head, production of mate 
nab, we must inoltide the indostr 7 of 
the wpod-c^tter, when employed m 
cutting and preparmg limber for build 
mg, or wooa for the purposes of the 
carpenter’s or any other art. In the 
forests of Amenca, Norway, Germany, 
the Pyrenees and Alps, tins sort of 
labour is largely employ^ on trees of 
epontaneous growth In other cases, 
we must add to the labour of the wood 
cutter that of the planter and oulti 
vator 

t ( 1 Under the same head are also com 
pnsed the labonrs of the agncnltunsts 


§ < 

matenal into what may be termed 
prepared matenal In stnetness of 
speecli, almost all food, ns it cornea.^ 
from the hands of the agnoultunst, b 
nothing more than material for the 
occupation of the baker or the cook, 

5 4 The second kind of indirect: 
lalwnr ig that employed in mabng 
tools or implements for the assistance 
of labour I use these terms in their* 
most comprehensive sense, embracing) 
all permanent instruments or helps to 
production, from a flint and steel for! 
stnTciDg a light, to a steam ship, or' 
the most complex apparatus of manu 
factunng machinery There may be 
some hesitation where to draw the line 
between implements and matenab , 
and some tlimgs nsed in production 
(such as fuel) wonld scarcely in com 
mon language be called by either name, 

1 popular phraseology being shaped out 
1 oy a difterent class of necessities from 
those of scientific exposition^' To 
avoid a multiplication of classes and 
denommations answenng to distinc- 
tions of no saentific importance, poll 


m growmg flax, hemp, cotton, feeding \ tical economists generally include all 
silk woms, raising food for cattle, pro- | things which are used as ymmediate 

me^s of prodnction (the means whifih 


ducmghnri, dye-stufis, some oleaginous 
plants, and many other thlngsoBy 
useful because required in other do 
partmeuts of industry 8o, too, the 
labour of the hunter, as far as his 
ohject IS furs or’featfers , of the.shej^ 

' herd and the .cattle ^eder, m respect 
oT wool, hides, horn, bristles, horse-hair, 
and the like 'The things n ed as 
.matenab m some process or other of 
’manufacture are of a most miscel 
laneous character, drawn from almost 
( every ijuarter of the nratnal, vegetable, 
and mmeral kmgdoms And Mstdes 
I this, the finished products of many , 
r branches of mdnstry are the matenab j 
[ of others The thrgad produced by 
the spinner is apphed to hardly any 
nse except ns matenal for the weaver 
Even the product of the loom is chiefly 
need as matenal 7or the fahneators of 
artides of dress or furmtnre, or of 
further mstruments of productive in 
dnstry, as in the case of the sailmaker 
The cumcr and tanner find their 
whole bccnpation m convertmg raw 


are'* not immediate will be considered 
presently) either in the class of imple- 
ments or in that of matenab Per 
haps the line is most usually and most 
convemently drown, by considenng as j 
a njipjtqrial every instrument of prodne- i 
tion which can only be used once, being t 
destroyed (at least as an mstrnment I 
for the purpose in hand) by a single 
employment Thns^fnel, once burnt, 
cannot be ogam nBed~as fuel, what 
can bo so used is only any portion 
which has remained unburnt the first 
time And not only it caimot he used' 
without being consumed, bnt it is only, 
nsefnl by being consumed , for if no', 
part of the fuel were destroyed, noj 
heat would be generated. A fleece, 
again, is destroyed as a fleece being 
spun into thread , and the thread can 
not he used as thread when woven 
into cloth, Bnt an ^yvL.is not de-r 
stroyed as on axo bv cutting down a 
tree it may bo nsed afterwards to 
cut down a htmdred or a thousand 
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more , and thongli defenorated in 
some Email degree oy each nse, it does 
not do its ■sroTK by being detenorated, 
as the coal and the fleece do theirs b^ 
being destroyed , on the contrarv, it is 
the better instrument the better it re- 
sists detenoration There are some 
thin^ nghtly classed ns matenals, 
nrhimi may be used as such a second 
and a third tune, but not while the 

B et to which they at first contn 
remains in existence The iron 
which formed a tank or a set of pipes 
may be melted to form a plough or a 
Bteam-engine , the stones with which 
a house was built may be used after it 
IS jpnlled down, to bmld another But 
1 this cannot bo done whfle the ongmal 
product subsists, their function as 
materiab is suspended, until the ex- 
haustion of the first use Not so with 
the things classed as implements, they 
may be used repeatedly for fresh work, 
until the tune, sometimes very distant, 
at which they are worn out, while the 
work already done by them may sub- 
mst unimpaired, and when it perishes, 
does so by its own laws, or by casual- 
ties of its own * 

The only practical diflbrence of much- 
importance ansmg from the distinction 
between materials and impIementSj is 
one which has attracted our attention 
m another case Since matenals are 
destroved as such by bemg once used, 
the whole of the labour required for 
them production, as well as the ahsti- 
nence of the person who supphed the 
means of canyiug it on, must be 
remunerated from the frmts of that : 

• The able and friendly reviewer of this ^ 
Ireatlse In the EdinburKb Heviow (October I 
1848) conceives the distinction between ma- j 
terials and ijnplctncnls rather dUTcrently j 
, propostnR to consider as materials •' all the 
things which, after having undergone the 
change Implied in production, are them 
I selves matter of exchange ’’ and as imple- 
ments (or instruments) “the things which 
are employed in producing that chance, hut 
do not theraselrcs become part of the or 
changeable result " According to these 
definitions, the fuel consiuned in a manufa c 
(gjyjTould be cdlllllleHiih' hot as a material 
but as an instrument This u'e of the terms 
accords better than that proposed in the 
text with the primitive physical roeanmg of 
Iho word “material but the distinction on 
which it Is grounded Is one almost Irrelevanl 
to colitlvai ecouonvy 


Single use Implementa, on the con 
j tniry, being susceptible of repeated 
I employment, tho whole of the products 
which they are instrumental in bnng 
ing into existence are a fund whiwi 
can be drawn upon to remnnerote the 
labour of their construction, and the 
abstmence of those by whose acenmn 
lations that labour was supported It 
IS enough if each product contributes 
a fraction, commonly an insignificant 
one, towards the remuneration of that 
labour and abstinence, or towards in 
demnifying the immediate producer for 
advancing that remuneration to the 
person who produced the tools 


I 5 Thirdly Besides materials' 
for indnatry to 'employ itself on, and' 
implements to aid it, prov^gjon-mnslbe^ 
ma de to p revent its operations fromj 
being disfurBcd and its products in-i 
jureo, either by the destropngagenciesl 
of nature, or by the violence or rapa- f 
city of men. This gives nse to an> 
other mode in which labour not 
employed directly about the product J , 
itself, isjnsttnlnental to its productionjS' 
namhly, when employed lor the proteo- 
iJioaji} indusby Such is the objectm 




all hmldings for industrial purposes, 
all manufaefones, warehouses, docks, 
granaries, barns, form bmldings de- 
voted to cattle, or to the operations ol 
agncnlhiral lahonr I exclude those 
in which the labourers hvo, or which 
nro destined for their personal accom 
modation these, hke their food, supply 
actual wants, and must be counted in 
the remuneration of their labour 
There are many modes in which labour 
13 still more directly npphed to the 
protection of productive operations 
The herdsman has httle other ocenpa 1 
tion than to protect the cattle from 
harm the positive agencies concerned' 
in the reahzation of the product, go on 
nearty of themselves 1 have already 
mentioned the labour of the Ledger and 
ditcher, of the builder o'" walls or drkes-' 
To these must be added that ot tbc 
soldier, the poheemm, and the judge' 
These functionaries are not indeed' 
employed exclusiv eiy in the protection j 
of industry, nor does their payment i 
constitute, to the mdividunl prodneef * 
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■n part of tlio cxponses of production '■ 

I But tlicj Arc pmd from the taxon. Ih. cm.lniftim. of 1 f 

* v^luch are derived from the produce of tue of ihow i hicli d n hir^ '" * 
/mduBtrv, and in nnj tolemblj po- M nionr. and if nmd‘ iMlh nn lolei 
^vemed counlTj they render to 5t3 nWe jmkm''iit tluv men a- then 
operations a scrnco far more timn turns to tiis indii 'n h) far mon tlmn 
camvnlcntto the cost To oocieli nt an ((|tiiiah'iil am nml 


equivalent to the cost Topocieli at 
largo thej arc thcreforo part of the 


Anoth' r iiiin« nnm class of laltoiin rt 


expenses of production and if the ! cinph.vcd in n nd.'niig ih. things pr.. 
refuma to production iicro not siif dundaccof iMe to tldrinlinu dun 
ficiont to maintain there Inlamrere m BunKra, is th etas* of dial ire amt 
addition to all the otliers required. Iradi rs, or, a° ' nmi im tcmii I 
production, at least in that form and dislrilmloi> Tlien vcnild Wnf,nnt 
manner, could not taU jdacc Be | ^ a' to of time and Ireul V , and an in 
sides, if the protection nhich the conitnitnce o'tcii aiiioun'in to im 

government nlliittls to the operations of ' pnicln 'll ililv, !f om no r i n’d i di 

indnstrj were not atTonka, the pro obtain tin nrlicksiIiM ivant In tnnl 
ducers would lie iindor a necessity of , ing directly willi flu pnHbicrrt Both 
oilbcr mthdinwing a largo slinro of ] pridiii ers and co isiimi rs art too t inch 


to employ it 111 defence, or ol tngapng 
armed mon to defend them , all nlndi 
lahour, in that ca^o, must ho diacth 
remunomted from the produce , and 
things which could not paj for this 


their time and lalmur from production, 1 icallircd, ami tin' latl' r o1i n n* too 


great a di mure from the fonnt r To 
climimdi this li> s o'* time and hWu, 
the contriMinci of fnirr and mnflil* 
anstnili had n coiirre lo, wlnre con 
bniuTr and produars might jori''*]! 


additional labour, would not be pro - 1 oalU miot, wilbnut arij lutinucdute 
diiced Under tlie present armngs ngtmj and ibis plan nnsiMre Inh r 


ments, tbe product pays its quota to- 
wards tlio same protection, and not 
withstanding the waste and prodipnlit) 


abU well for mam articles, t "ju cially 
ngnnilluril p-o(fiire, ncgnuiliinsts 
bni me at some seasons a ccrtam qnan 


incident to government expenditure, titv ol spare time on tlifir Iminls But 
obtains It of better quabti at a mutli even in tins ease, attendance is oflcn 
siuallor cost. vtrj tronblc'oino and inconvenient to 

' bujtrs who bnvo oilier occilpi tions 
§ 6 Fourthly Tlicro is a vorj , and do not live in the imimdiate 
/ great amount of labour employed, not . vicinity , while, for nil articles the jirn- 
I m hnngmg the product into cxiBtcncc, ' duclion of which icquirts contimmu* 

. hut in renuenug it, when in existence, ' altciition from the producers, thi«e 
It accessible to those for whoso use it is , periodical marl rts must be held at 
ij intended. Many important classes of sucli con ulcmble intervals, and tin 
labourers find tbeir solo cmplonnontin wants of tlio coiisunicrs must citbcr b« 
some function of tins kind Thcro is provided for so long beforehaud, <il 
,^first the whole class of earners, by must remain fo long unsupjdicd, llial 
■ land or water muleteers, waggoners, oven before tho resources of socictv 
jbargomoD, sailors, wbarfmen, cool admitted of the cstablislimetit of slioiw 
ncavers, nortors railway establish the Bnppl> of these wants fell iinivcr 
ments, and tho like Next, there arc snlly into tho hands of itinerant 
the constniotors of all tho imploraenfs dealers , the ncdlar, who migHtisWiear 
of transport, ships, barges, carts, loco- once u month, being prcfbrred to the 
motivoB, Ac , to which must be added fair, wliuli onlv re tnnicd once or twice 


roads, canals, and railways Boads 
are somotimes made by tbe govern 


a year In country distncts. remote 
from towns or large vilIngCB, tho in 


mont, and oMnod gratmfOusly to the dustry of tho pedlar is not yet whollv 
pnhho , hut tho Inborn of making them Buporscdid But a dealer who has a 
IS not the lees paid for from the pro- fixed abode and fixed customers is so 
doce hnch producer, in paying hie nuich more to bo depended cn that 


scu(u lint ft denier t\1io lian n 
abode mid fixed customers is so 
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]'rv.f< r If' 1 j> liiJn J1 1) iiKth'*’' tiKtnI'tili d nnionpf the con 
S' ciar(>mot,t!rnrc^'-*)b’-’ , ftnd^r-s}"^ -smcr' Of three xtnoue clernonfe le / 
'1 a* W f-.f i) nr o-lrsn'*''!^ sn c^t-s rempe cH tho IhetrshtittncfChu'", s\ho'-c > 
hhAis-r ! n <-\<rr K-nhtj nc'^rcs i' Hiin-'etnc.ilnn to ihstt of the 

ffo {’ e est' filJtsrjf tf n- I I’ftvhs( in' On" ftii.l the pwltice po \ 

n>'3r«£ It i! *</ c(T n! th-ssi n ftinuto I diMnlmlsd, or ito pnre, is the Eoorce 
IT j frotn ehirh flic diPtnliators ore remn 

!•} r snv f J •' j'i>'h(-en? o*»d I ticrt'<' 1 for f iioir exertiniip, ond for fiie 

i! Airn' en* tho re re Jt'rr r, nf Ice * ] nl Mioem'e tvhtrh onnhl .1 thtm to ml 
o* to li - nr'TS'-fi.lnp n t' it r ds no I j \nni"thr Hi kI' in idfnJ for f ho hiipine'*' 
the Cti *ril cf th^ 1 j'omtn-tii 'Hii .o*'ih ttshuto ti 
fAijTr, ‘he t! rvio-'ler^ the Jih'r, nnJ . 

rx ,t ,thrr"'fr n\ Ih j.o> , § 7 Wi hnvc now cnniph fed tlie 

di (J e ftr'i'-! p tlei d<Al in, «3 j eonnier ttinn o'' th" niodcn in e\lnch 

f'- n* fe TS;?* t) ( 1 , * ,) p in th- I-ihonr enfilo^-cd on cstomol nfitnro i" 

' •( n 'Hit' tmnri, looirfr, ol" n! Twiif to |ir<vhirlion ]5ul there , 
the e, , [teeitf r. Til's 'i . nrd o < s“Tct nnnllieriiKnJenfsntplonncflaimur i 
•Aihr i-rrN nTj^Tiert nh nth. nttish r-htch condticir efinalls, tlionph Bliil , 
sun r I ^til'spc'- i*’, K' in 'e rt r- ti' ir I nioro rs nsoti Iv, to fhnt end this n, ' 
the J rntc !i> nt { - - lAilitip It. j h!“'5itLo'’-sil loh llie Piihject ip hnmnn 
ortd J* J-iM.’ ' *>( list Is n d oiid ro’d ; I'einj^ J \i r\ hnninii hi in.' Inn l>i.i.n 
sn rr t!! pA’eelr V }, n fhinpp hue ^ hrciti ht tip fro'in infunc; nl the espi’npe 

to I ' ' It fn, 1 n dnlincv, (In of innch lihnur to ronie jvrponornir 

itrtse p*n- t cainm* ePiitj ilh mf^'nii | mm, nnd if tim Iibour or part of it 
tml I o*?i the rnlinp ntid tin n ladinp i Imd not Ip en hi Plownl, the clnld sronld 
Ilf ihesti s-hrn tl.es nnJ IiOtI nnd iimt j neser have nftnincd flio nsre nnd 

ch-npK nisde m o d i *,'0 reale, n flirc,le / ptn ncth ss Inch enahlc him to become 

trn i! fac'CTT rnjniiTP ro tnnnr h^-a] ti Ir.lmirer in hii fnm To flio com 

rlirnnelii {v earn oT it« miipfs, that nmnits at Inr^,i, the lalimir nnd or 

th« rcl nlinp in nio-t mMS- m nils dele pi’rro of nnnup its infant jHipithtlton 
pstrd 'o n't ( " iseeiscv «ri J f sf it pIi « « /omi n part of the otitlas nliich is n 
and coata,asheii thes arc to be fitmiPhed rendition of production, nnd sshich ir 
n larps' qcnrti'ita at once, n* for tlie to bo replaced ■with incrcn»o from the 
pTfiplvof ttrepiernt or of a wnrhhonpe, future produce of their labour Itj (he 
atr ca.fl!lr oiitnit ed loidtncll} f-orn indinduale, thm Jal/oiirand etpenvenre 
the p-cxltnirp, hit from inter'-icdi its. naiialh incurred from other iiioliscB 
d'airrr, asl " me! c it their hii'iticpa to than to olitmn Euch ultimate rdiini, 
a'^rtatnfro n s'•hn( nrcvlurerp thes can ind, for nioit puqMPCs of jiolilical cco 
he ol tai ud lar't nno <,htnpe(.t i-sen noma, nted not bo tnl en into account 
''•Inn thiii.,p ar' di'ln'd to h> at hot j as cxficntCB nf production JJut the 
fold bs retail, scnvcmt nee poon createa j technical orindustna! education of the 
n riafs tf svholcMle dealen? "When . rommunilj , the Jalwur cmploscd in, 
prodtielp end tranpaction'' liavo multi leaminp nnd in teaching tho nrfa of ' 
plied besond a rrrfnin point, nht« production, in acquiring nnd coininnni J 
one manitfarloi^ mij>phes nmiif shops, rntinc skill in lliosc arts , tins laliour 
and on” shop has oftm to oblnin goods is rtm!}, nnd in gcncrnl solely, under | 
from mans difli rent mnnnfnetoncp, the gone for the sake of the grenfor or more i 
lots of time Olid trouble Initli to the vnJunblo nrodiirc thorrliv nf lamed, nnd / 
monufnclurcrfl and to the rtUiilers bj in order llint a roniiincrrifion,eqnnnlont * 
treating dincflr smlh ono niiotlier, or more than equivalent, nms bo reaped i 
mnkfs it moa convoment to them to bj tho learner, IicrkIos nn adcqimto re | 
Irenl mth a pnmllcr numlicr of great miiiicnstion for tho Inbourof tho teacher, 
denlcns or nx rchnntp, nlio nnlv bu^ to vlien n linchcr ImB been employed 
sell ogam, collecting goods Irom tho As tho labour n Inch confurB produc 
various prodoeem, nnd diHtnbiiling tnopowerB, nhcthorofl'andorofhend, 
Ibfins to the Tslmleni, to be jip thorn may bo loojiCd mion ns part of the In 
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hour by -which society accomphshes its 
prodnctive operations, onn other words, j 
as part of -what the produce costs to 
society, BO too may the labour employed 
Ti keeping up produchre poivera, in 
preventing them from bemg destroved 
or weakened by accident or disease 
The labour of a physician or surgeon, 
when made nse of by persons engaged 
m industry, must be regarded m the 
economy of society as a sacrifice in ^ 
turred, to preserve from pensbrng by i 
death or mfirmity that portion of the 
productive resources of society which is 
fixed in the lives and bodily or mental 
powers of its productive members To 
the individuals, indeed, this forms bnt 
a part, sometimes an imperccptiblepart, 
of the motives that induce them to sub- 
mit to medical treatment it is not 
pnncipallv from economical motives 
that persons have a hmh amputated, 
or endeavour to be cured of a fever, 
though when they do so, there is gene- 
ralli sufficient mdneement for it even 
on that score alone This is, therefore, 
one of the cases of labour and outlay 
which, though conducivo to production, 
yet not being meurred for that end, or 
for the sake of the retnrns arising from ' 
it, are out of the sphere of most of the ' 
general propositions which political eco- 
nomy has occasion to assert respecting 
productive labour though, when so- 
ciety and not the individuals are con 
■ Bidcred, this labour and ontlav must 
•be regarded as part of the advance by 
I which soaety cllects its productive ope 
j rations, and for which it is mdemniUcd 
bv the produce 

§ 8 Another kind of labour, usually 
• classed as mental, but condnang to the 
'nltimale product ns directly, though 
’ not so immediately, as manual labour 
’ itself, is the labour of the inventors of 
,'nduBtnnl proces'cs I say, nmnlly 
classed ns mental, hecan«o in reality it 
IS not cicIn*iTelr so All human exer 
tmn 18 comiioundcd of some mental and 
some l-odiK dements Tlie stupidest 
hodman who nuffals from day today 
^ the meclmnical net o'" climbing a ladder, 
ipcrfonrs a funrtion parfli intclicctunl, 
to much fo. ind-'cd that the most in 
lolligcnl dog or ehphaiit could not. 


PTER n. 9 8. 

probably, be taught to do it Ths \ 
dullest ninnan being, instructed before- ! 
han^ 18 capable of turning a mill , hut ‘ 
a horse cannot turn it -without some- 
body to drive and watch him. On the 
other hand, there is some bodily mgre 
dient m the lahonr most purely mental, 
when it generates any e-vternnl result 
Newton could not hn-ve produced the 
Pnncipia without the hoily exertion 
either of penmanship or of dictation, 
and he must have drawn many dia 
grams, and -written out many calcula 
tions and demonstrations, while he -was 
prepanng it in his mind Inventors, 
besides the labour of their brains, gene- , 
rally go throngh much lahonr with their 
' hands, in the models which they con- 
struct and the eTpenments they have 
to make before their idea can reahze ; 
itself successfully in act Whether 
mental, however, or bodily, their lahonr! 
18 a part of that by which the prodno- 
hon 18 brought about The latmur of) 

I Watt in contnvmg the stcam-engme 
1 was as essential a part of production 
' as that of the mechanics who hmld or 
the engineers who work the instrn 
ment , and was undergone, no less than 
theirs, m the prospect of a remuneration 
from the produce The lahonr of inven 
tion is often estimated and paid on the 
very same plan as that of execution. 
Alany manufacturers of ornamental 
goods have in-ventore in their employ 
ment, who receive wages or salanes for 
designing patterns, exactly ns others do 
for copying them All tins is stnotly'| 
part ol the labour of production , os the) 
labour of the author of a book is eqnallw 
a part of its production with that of thq 
I printer and binder 

In a national, or nnrversal pomt of 
view, the labour of the^sa-yant, or spe 
culativo thinker, is as'mnofi'a part of 
production in tho very narrowest sense, 
as that of the inventor of a practical 
art, many such inventions having been 
tho direct consequences of theoretic 
discoveries, and every extension of 
knowledge of the powers of nature 
being frnitfid of applications to tho 
purposes of outward life The electro- 
mopetic telegraph was tho wonderful 
and most unexpected consequence of 
tho cipenmontB of CErslcd and the 
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mathemntical investigations of Am- 
pere and the modem art of naviga- 
tion IS an unforeseen emanation from 
the purely speculative and apparontlj 
merely cunous inquiir, h^ the raathe 
maticians of Alevandna, into the pro- 
perties of three curves fomied by the 
intersection of a plane surface and a 
cone No hmit can he set to the im 
portance, even in a purely productive 
and material point of view, of mere 
thought,/ Inasmuch, however, as these 
matenal fruits, though the result, are 
seldom the direct purpose of the pur- 
srats of savants, nor is their remu 
neration in general derived from the 
increased production which may be 
caused incidentally, and mostly after 
8 long interval, by their discovenes, 
this ultimate influence does not, for 
most of the purposes of pohtical eco- 
nomy, require to be taken into con- 
sideration, and speculative thinkers 
are generally classed as the producers 
only of the books, or other useable or 
saleable articles, which directly ema- 
nate from them But when (as* in po- 
htical economy one should alwaju oe 
prepared to do) we shift our point of 
view, and consider not individual acts, 
and the motives biy" which they are 
I determined, but national and iimversal 
/results, intellectual speculation must 
; be looked upon as a most influential 
I part of the productive labour of society, 
,;and the portion of its resources em 
ploj’ed in carrving on and in remune 
! ratmg such labour, ns a highly produc 
tive part of its expenditure 

§ 9 In the foregoing survey of the 
.modes of employing labour in farther 
•jance of prodachoii, I have made httle 
InBe of the popular distinction of indus- 
||trv into agnsiultnialf— ananufectuung, 
'‘and, commepaal For, in truth, this 
division fulfilE very badly the purposes 
of a classification ilnny great branches 
of productive indnstiy find no place in 
it, or not without much strnimng , for 
example (not to speak of hunters or 
fishers) the miner, the road maker, and j 
the sailor The hmit, toOj between 
agncnltural and manufactunng indus 
try cannot be precisely drawn The 
miller, for instance, and the baker — 


are they to bo reckoned among agn 
cultunsts, or among manufacturers? 
Their occupation is in its nature ma- 
nufacturing , the food has finally parted 
company with the soil before it is 
handed over to them this, however, 
might be said with equal truth of the 
thresher, the winnower, the makers ol 
butter and cheese , operations always 
counted as agncultural, probably be- 
cause it IB the custom for them to be 
performed by persons resident on the 
farm, and under the same snpennten 
dence as tillage For many purposes, 
all these persons, the miller and baker 
inclusive, must be placed in the same 
class with ploughmen and reapers 
They aro all concerned in producing 
food, and depend for their remuneration 
on the food produced when the one 
class abounds and flounshes, the others 
do so too, they form coUectively the 
“agncnltuml mtorest,” they render 
but one semco to the community by 
their united labours, and are paid iiom 
one common source Even tne tillers 
of the soil, ngam, when the produce is 
not food, but the matenals ot what are 
commonly termed manufactures, belong 
in many respects to the same division 
in the economy of society as manufac- 
turers The cotton planter of Carohna, 
and the wool grower of Austraha, have 
more interests m common with the 
spinner and weaver than with the 
com grower But, on the other hand, 
the industry which operates immedi- 
ately upon the sod has, as we shall see 
hereafter, some properties on which 
mauy important consequences depend, 
and which dishngmsh it from all the 
subsequent stages of production, whe- 
ther earned on by the same person or 
not , from the mdnstry of the thresher 
and winnower, as mnch as from that of 
the cotton-spinner When I speak, 
therefore, of agncnltuml labour, I shall 
generally mean this, and this exclu- 
sively, unless the contrary is either 
stated or imphed in the context The 
term manufactnrmg is too vague to he 
of much use when precision is required, 
and when I employ it, I wish to be nn 
derstood as intending to sneak pcgu 
krly rather than sc ientifica lly 
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1 § 1 iMnnxfR u indi‘ 7 )CTiBfil)lo to pn>- 
dnction, bat bos not ak ays production 
for Us effect There is much labour, 
and of a Ingh order of usefulness, of 
urhich production is not the object 

1 Labour has accordingly been dikin 
pushed into Productive and Unpro- 
ductive There has been not a httle 
control ers) among pobtical economists 
on the question, uhat kinds of hbonr 
should be reputed to be nnprodnchva , 
and tbc) liavo not always pcrceiied, 
that there was in reality no matter of 
fact in dispute between thorn 
f Mani writers have been unwiUmg to 
class any labour as productive, unless 
I its result is palpable m some material 
object, capable of being transferred 
from one person to another Tbero are 
others (among whom arc Mr MThillocb 
and M Sav) who loolang upon the 
word nnproiuctive as a term of dis- 
paragement, remonstrate against im 

S it upon am labour which is 
rd as useful — which produces a 
benefit or a pleasure worth the cost 
libe labour of officers of goicmmont, 
|of the army and navy, of physicians, 
{lawyers, teachers, musicians, dancers, 
j actors, domestic servants, Ac when 
they really accomplish what they are 
,paid for, and are no. more numerouB 
ithan is required for its performance, 
|might not, say these writers, to bo 
('‘stigmatized" as unproductuo, an ci 
(prcs'-iOD which they npf>car to regard 
tis svnonymous with wasteful or worth 
dcEB Put this seems to bo a misimder 
standing of the malttr m dispute Pro- 
duction not being tbc sole enuof bunmn 
siistcnc'-, the term unproductive docs 
not ncceis-inly iiuplv nnv tligtna , nor 
was over iiit* n<ii d to do so in tbe pre- 
*--nl ran. The qucTion is one of mere 
Unpmp atil rlncjiiic-ation Diflcr 
rnw« of lai’gnagf', however, arc b\ no 
(mans iiDinportni t, rvi n vhen not 
gTv rudf(l on diCi'-Tiicts o'" r pinion , for 
lliingli tiUuicr iwo tipm Mon* may 


be consistent with tho whole Irutlq thej 
generally tend to fix attention upon 
different parts of it M’'e must there 
fore enter a httle into the considera 
tion of the vanous meanings which 
may attach to the words productive 
and unproduchve when applied to 
labour 

In the first place, even in what is 
called the production of material ob 
^ects, it murt bo remembered that what 
IS produced is not the matter composing 
them AJl the labour of all the human 
beings in the world could not produce 
one particle of matter To weave 
broadcloth is but to re arrange, m a 
peenbar manner, the particles of wool , 
to grow corn is only to pnt a portion of 
matter called a seed, into a situation 
wbero It can draw together particles oi 
matter from the earth and mr, to form 
the new combmation called a plant 
Thongh we cannot create matter, we 
can cause it to assume propertied by 
which, from having been useless to us, 
it becomes useful MTiat wo produce,", 
or desire to produce, is always, os M j 
Say ngbtly terms it, an utility La (' 
bour 18 not creative of objects, but olf 
ufihhcs Neither, agmn, do wo con- 
sume and destroy the objects them 
selves , the matter of which they were 
composed remains, more or less altered 
inform what has really been consumed 
IS only the Qualities by which they were 
fitted for the purpose they uu\o been 
applied to It IB, tberefore, pertinently 
asked by M. Say and others — smee, 
when we are said to produce objects, 
we onlj produce utility, why should note 
nil labour which produces utility be'( 
accounted productive? MTiy refuse! 
that title to the surgeon who sets a) 
limb, the judge or legislator who con 1 
fers cccunty, and give it to the lapi 
(Ian who cuts and polishes a diamond? 
M by deny U to tho teacher from whom 
I barn an art by winch I can gam my 
bread, and accom if to the con^tionoi 1 
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jtvho makes bonbons for the momentarj 
ipleasore of a sense of taste? 

I It IS quite true that all these kinds 
(of labour are producbvo of utility , and 
the question which now occupies us 
could not have been a question at all, 
if the production of ntihty were enough 
to satis^ the notion which mankind 
haie usually' formed of productive la- 
bour Production, and productive, are 
of course elliptical expressions, involv- 
ing the idea of a something produced , 
but this suuiething, in common appre- 
hension, I conceive to be, not utility, 

, but 'Wealth Prod uctive la homunoana 
Iq ^ur productive of wea lth We are 
relied, thereiorc, t^ the question 
touched upon in our first chapter, what 
Wealth IS, and whether only material 
products, or all useful products, are to 
1)0 included in it 

§ 2 Now the utihties produced b^ 
'abour are of three kinds They are. 

First, ufahties fixed and emb^ed in 
mtward objects, by labour employed 
n investing external matenal tbmgs 
vith properties which render them scr- 
iceable to human beings This is the 
Kimmon case, and reqmres no illus 
ration 

Secondly, ntihtiesfixed and embodied 
n human heinM , the labour bemg in 
his case em^oyed in confemng on 
mmanhemgs, quahties which render 
hem semceahte to themselves and 
)thers To this class belongs the la 
K)ur of all concerned m education , not 
mly sclmplmasters, tutors, and profes- 
iOTs, but governments, so far as they 
«m succcsslully at the improvement of 
•be people, piorali^_ana clergymen, 
« far as produclTvo of benefit, the 
abour of pnyacians, as far as mstm- 
nental in nreservmg life and physical 
)r mental e&cioncy , of tbeis^ors of 
iodily exercises, and of the vanons 
rad cs sciences , and arts, together vnth 
be”labourot'~ffie learners m acqmnng 
:bem7~anJ^ labbnfTestowcd by any 
lersons, througbont hfe, m improvmg 
be knowledge or cultivating tho bodily 
)r mental mcnlbes of themselves or 
jtbers 

Tlnrdlv and lastlv, ubhbes not fixed 
ir embodied in any object, but consist- 


ing in a mere semee rendered , s plea j 
sure given, an mconvenience or a p iin' 
averted, dunng a longer or a shorter 
hmc, hut without leaving a permiuicnt 
acqmsihon m the improved quahhes of 
any person or thing , the labour being 
employed in producing an utihty di 
rectly, not (as in the two former cases) 
in fitting some other thing to afiord an 
utihty Such, for exam^o, is the H 
hour of the musical performer , t he actor, 
the p ublic d iclaiin er or r eciter, and the. 
showman Some good may no douTit 
bo produced, and much more might be 
produced, bovond the moment, upon tho 
icehngs and disposihon, or general state 
of enjoyment oi the spectators , or in 
stead ot good there may be harm , but 
neither the one nor the other is the 
efiect intended, is the result for which 
the exhibitor works and the spectator 
pays , nothmg hot the immediate plea- 
sure Such, agarn, is the labour ot the 
army and navy , they, at the best, pre- 
vent h country from bemg conquered, 
or from being minred or insulted, which 
IS n service, but m all other respects 
leave the countr} neither improved nor 
detenorited. Such, too, is the labour 
of tl m legisla tor, thejudge, theofBcei-* 
of jnsbo e.-and aU ouieL,agoiItij}£_gp- 
v^ment, m their ordinary fuuchons, 
apart irom any influence they maj 
exert on tho improvement of the na 
bonal mmd The service which thej ^ 
render, is to mamtain peace and secu u 
jiLy , these compose tbs ' uElity which 
tllej produce It may appear to some, 
that earners, and merchants or dealers, 
should be placed in this same class, 
smee their labour does not add any 
properbes to objects but I reply that 
it (K»es it adds tho property of bemg 
in the place where they are wanted, 
instead of being m some other place 
which IB a very useful property, and 
the utility it confers is eniboaied in the 
things themselves, which now actually 
are in the place where they are re- 
quired for use, and in consequence of 
biat mcreased nhhty could be sold at 
an increased pneo, proporboned to the 
labour expended in combining it This 
labour, therefore, does not belong to the 
third class, but to the first 



so 

§3 "We hare now to consider ■which 

of these three classes of labour should 
be accounted produoti-ye of -wealth, since 
that IB -what the term productive, -when 
used by itself, must be understood to 
import Ublities of the third class, 
consisting in pleasures which only exist 
while being en)oyed, aud sennces which 
only exist while being perlormed, can 
not be spoken of as wealth, except by 
an acknowledged metaphor It is es- 
sential to the idea of uealth to be sus- 
ceptible of accumulation things which 
cannot, after being produced, be kept 
for some time before being used, are 
never, I think, regarded as wealth, 
since however much of thorn may be 
produced and enjoyed, the person bone 
nted bv them is no noher, is nowise 
improved in circumstances But there 
18 not so distinct and positive a viola 
tion of usage in considenng as wealth 
any product which is both useful and 
suBceptihle of accumulation The skdl, 
and the energy and perseverance, of 
, the artisans ofa oountfr, are reckoned 
t 1 part of Its wealth, no less than their 
Bools and nmohineiy * According to 
ubifl defimtion, we should regard all 
‘ lahonr as productive which is employed 
* Someaiitliorlile* lookaponit osan essen 
(Ulelcinent In tlie Idea of wealth that It 
ihould bo capable not solely of bebig accu 
mnlated bat of being transferred and Inas 
much as the valuable qualltlas and even 
the productive capacities, of a human being 
cannot bo detach^ from him and passed to 
some one else, they deny to these the appel 
Istlon of wealth, and to the labour expended 
In acquiring them the name of productive 
labour It seoma to me however that the 
sliUl of an artisan (for Instance) being both 
n desirable possession and one of a certsdn 
durability (not to aaj productive even of 
matorial w calth) there Is no better reason for 
refusing to It the title of wealth because it is 
attacli^ to a man than to a coalpit or a 
manufactory because thev are attached to a 
place Besides, If tlie sltill Itself cannot be 
parted with to a purchaser, the use of it may 
if it cannot be sold It can be hired and It 
may be, and Is, sold outright in all countnea 
whose laws permit that the man himself 
should be sold along with It. Its defect of 
transferability does not result from a natuxal, 
but from a legal and moral obstacle 
The human being himself (as formerly 
observed) I do not class ns wealth. He Is 
the purpose for which wealth exists. But 
his acquired capacities, which exist only as 
means, and bare been called Into existence 
by lalmur fall rightly as It seems to roe 
within that designation 
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in creating permanent utilities, wh^j 
ther embodied in human beings, or im 
any other animate or inammato objects [ 
This nomenclature I have, in a former 
pubhcation,t rcoommonded os the most 
conducive to the ends of classification , 
and I am still of that opinion 
But m aj^plying the term wealth to ^ 
the industrial capacities of human he j 
mgs, there seems always, in popular 1 
apprehension, to he a tacit reference to / 
material products The skill of an 
artisan is accoimted wealth, only as 
bemg the moans of ncqmnng wealth m 
a matenal sense , and any quahtics 
not tending visibly to that object are 
scarcely so regarded at alL A country 
would hardlj ho said to ha noher, ox 
cept by a metaphor, however precious 
a possession it might have m the 
gemns, the virtues, or the accomplish 
ments of its mhahitnnts , unless mdeod 
these were looked upon as marketable 
articles, by which it could attract the 
matenal wealth of other countnes, as 
the Greeks of old, and several modern 
nations have done WTulo, therefore, 

I should prefer, were I conducting a 
new teohmcal language, to make the 
distmction turn upon the permanence 
rather than upon the matennlity of the 
product, yet when employing terms 
which common usage has taken com 
plote possession of^ it seems adviBable 
60 to employ them as to do the least 
possible violence to usage , since any 
improvement m terminology obtained 
by Btrainmg the received meaumg of a 
popular phrase, is generally purchased 
beyond its value, by the obscurity 
ansmg from the conflict between new 
and old associations 
1 shall, therefore, m this treatise, 
when speakmg of wealth, understand 
by it only what is called material; i 
wealth, and by productive labour onS 1 
those lands of oiortion which produce', '1 
utibties embodied m matenal objects ' i 
But m limiting myself to this sense of 
the word, I mean to avail myself of the 
full extent of that restnoted accepta 
tioii, and I shall not roftiBO the nppella 
tion productiv e, to labour which yields 
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ao matenal product ns its direct result, 
provided that an increase of matenal 
products IS its ultimate consequence 

i rhuB, lahour expended m the acqm- 
■ition of manufactunug skill, I class as 
iroductiie, not m virtue of the skill 
Itself, hut of the manufactured products 
created bj the skill, and to the creation 
of which the labour of leanung the 
tnde IS essentially conducive The 
‘Iqhour of officers of goiemment m 
BmJrdmglJlo'pPoffctmirw liich^ affiorded 
m some manner or other, is mdispen- 
sahle to the prospenty of mduatry, must 
bo classed as productive even of mate- 
nal wealth, because without it, mate- 
nal wealth, m anytlung like its pre- 
' sent abundance, could not exist. Such 
mbour may he said to he productiio 
jindirectlv or mediately, m opposition 
V to the laiKiar of the ploughman and the 
'cotton-spinner, which are productive 
umnediately They are all alike m 
this, that they leave the commumty 
ncher in matenal products than they 
found it , thej- mcrease, or tend to in- 
crease, matenal wealth. 
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§ 4. By Unproductive Labour, on 
the contrary , wul be understood labour 
§ which does not terminate m the crea- 
1 tion of matenal wealth , which, how- 
ever largely or successfully practised, 
does not render the commumty, and the 
world at lai^e, ncher in matenal pro- 
ducts, but poorer by all that is con- 
sumed by the labourers while so em- 
ployed 

All labour is, in the language of 
pohtical economy, unproductive, which 
ends in immediate enjoyment, without 
any increase of the accumulated stock 
•of permanent means of eiyoyment 
And all labour, accordmg to our pre- 
sent defimtiou, must be classed as un- 
productive, winch termmates m a per- 
manent benefit, however important, 
provided that an mcrease of matenal 
products forms no part of that benefit 
The labour of savmg a fiiend’s life is 
not productive, unless the fhend is a 
productive labourer, and produces more 
than he consumes To a rebgious per- 
son the savmg of a soul must appear a 
far more important service than the 
savmg of a hfe , but he wiU not there- 


fore call a missionaiy or a clergyman 
productive labourers, unless they teach, 
as the South Sea Missionanes have m 
some cases done, the arts of civilization 
in addition to the doctrmes of their 
rehgion It is, on the contraiy, evi 
dent that the greater number of mis 
Bionanes or clergymen a nation mam 
tarns, the less it has to expend on other 
things , while the more it expends 
judiciously m keopmg agncultunsts 
and manufacturers at woik, the more it 
wdl have for every other purpose By 
the former it diminishes, catena pari- 
Mts, Its stock of matenal products , by 
the latter, it increases them 

Unproductive may bo ns useful as pro} 
duotive labour , it may be more usefiilJ 
e\en m pomt of permanent advantag^ 
or its use may consist only m pleasur- 
able sensation, which when gone leaves 
no trace , or it may not afford even 
this, but may be absolute waste In 
any case society or mankmd grow no! 
ncher by it, but poorer All matenal 
products consumed by any one while he 
produces nothmg, are so much sub 
traoted, for the time^ from the matenal 
products which society would other 
wise have possessed But though 
society grows no ncher by unproduc- 
tive lalmur, the mdividual may An 
unproductive labourer may receive for 
his labour, fixim those who denve 
pleasure or benefit from it, a remunera 
tion which may be to him a considera 
ble source of wealth , but his gam is 
balanced by their loss, they maj 
have received a fidl eqmvalent for 
their expenditure, but they are so 
much poorer by it AtTien a tadon 
makes a coat and sells it, there is a! 
transfer of the pnce from the customer} 
to the tailor, and a coat besides which 
did not previously exist, but what is 
gamed by an actor is a mere transfeij 
from the spectator’s funds to his, leavl 
mg no article of wealth for the spectaj 
tor’s mdemnification. Thus the com 
mumty coUeobvely gams nothmg by 
the actor’s labour , and it loses, ot hu 
receipts, all that portion which he con 
sumcs, retammg only' that which he 
lays by A commumty, however, may 
add to its wealth by unproductive 
labour, at the expense of other com- 
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muiatios fts nn mdividiml may at the ) into practice, tliough ouiployed ior a 
oipeuso of other mdividuals Tho productive purpose, is wasted. 1 ro- 
irains ofitahan opera singers, Gorman ductivo labour may render a nation 

o -r-§ **! t .C 4 V. A w^Anlfh Titw/llinno f nf) L 


gfnerntfiBeB, Frencli ballet dancers, 
&o , are a source of wealth, as far as 
they go, to their reactive countries, 
if they return thither The petty 
states of Greece, especially the ruder 
and more backward of those states, 
were nnrsenes of soldiers, who hired 
themselves to tho pnnees and satraps 
of the East to cany on useless and do- 
stmetne wars, and returned with their 
savings to pass their declining years m 
their own country these wore nnpro- 
dnctiio lahonrers, and tho pay they 
fc ceil ed, togethorwith the pltmder they 
took, was an outlay without return to 
tho countnes which famished it , hut, 
though no gam to the world, it was a 
gain to Greece At a later penod the 
same country and its colonies snppliod 
the Roman empire with another class 
of adventurers, who, under tho name of 
philosophers or of rhetoncions, taught 
to the youth of the higher classes what 
were esteemed the most valuahlo nc- 
comphshments these were mainly 
unprodnctivo lahonrers, hut their ample 
recompense was a source of wealth to 
thoir own country In none of these 
cases was there any accession of 
wealth to the world. Tho services of 
tho lalKmrcrs, if nsefvtl, were obtained 
at a sacnGce to tho world of a portion 
of matcnal weaPh , if useless, all that 
these labourers consumed was, to the 
world, waste 

{ To bo wasted, however, is a habdity 
I not confined to unproductive labour 
' I’rodnctive labour may equally 1» 
wasted if more of it is expended than 
really conduces to production If de- 
fect of skdl in lahonrers, or of judgment 
in those who direct them, causes a 
luiBirophcalion of productive mdustw , 
if a farmer persisfs m plouglimg with 
three horses and two men, when ex 
penence has shown that two horses 
and one man are sufEcient, tho snr 
plus labour, thouph employed for pur 
poses of production, is w^ed. If a 
now process is ndcqited which proves 
no hotter, or not so good as those before 
m use, the labour expended in perfect- 
ing (to iniontion and in carrying it 


poorer, if tho wealth it produces, that 
IB, the increase it makes in tho stock 
of useful or ogree,ahle things, ho of a 
bnd not immcdiitely wanted ns 
when a commodity is unsnloablo, ho 
cause produced in a quantity boyond 
the present demand or when specula 
tors build docks and warehouses betoro 
there is aw trade The bankrupt 
states of North America, with their 
premature railways and canals, have 
made this kind of mistake , and it 
was for some time doubtful whether 
England, in tho disproportionate do 
vclopment of railway entorpnsc, hod 
not, in some degree, followed tho 
example Lahonr sunk in expectation 
of a distant return, when the ^at 
oxigenoies or limited resources of the 
commmuty require that the rctuni bo 
rapid, may leave the conntiy not only 
poorer in the meanwhile, by all which 
those lahonrers consume, hut loss nch 
even ultimately than if iramodiato re- 
turns had boon sought in tho first 
instance, and enterprises for distant 
profit postpone^ 

§ 5 The distmction of Produf tive\ 
and Unproductive is apphcahle to con j 
sumption as well as to labour All the! 
members of the coimnnnity are not! 
labourors, hut all are consumers, and 
couBume either unproduotivoly or pn>f 
ductivoly IVhoever contributes no- 
thing directly or mdirectly to produc 
tion, IB an unproductive consumer 
The only prodnctiye consumers nrej 
productivo labourers, the labour of) 
direction being of cotuso inolnded, as^ 
well as that of execution But the 
consumption even of prodncbvo labour 
OTB IB not all of it productive consump- 
tion. There is nnprodnotive consump- 
tion by productive conanmers. IVhat 
they consnaa m keepmg up or ins^ 
proving their health, strength, and 
capaoitiea of work, or m reanng other 
productive labourers to succeed thorn, 
IS prod-ctiTo consumption Bnt con 
simpfaon on pleasures or limino 3 ,sl 

whether by the idle or by the indus-l 
tnons, since production is neither ittf 
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Jbtjcct noi IS m mi} way advanced by 
fit, must be reckoned unproductive 
with a reservation porbnps of a certain 
quantum of enioyment vhich may bo 
classed among necessaries, since any- 
thing short ot it -w ould not bo consistent 
with the greatest cfiiciency of labour 
t That alone is productive consumption, 
I which goes to maintain and increase 
t the prod active powers of the commu- 
{ mty , either those residing in its soil, 
in its matonals, in the number and 
efiBciency of its instruments of produc- 
tion, or in its people 
There are numerous products which 
may be said not to admit of being con 
sumed otherwise than unproductivcly 
The annual consumption of gold lace, 
pme apples, or champagne, must bo 
reokonea unproductive, since tbese 
things give no assistance *o produc- 
tion, nor any support to life or strength, 
but what nould equally bo given by 
things much less costly Hence it 
might bo supposed that the labour em- 
ployed in producing them ought not to 
be regarded as productive, in the sense 
m which the term is understood by 
political economists I grant that no 
labour tends to tbe permanent onneb 
ment of society, which is employed in 
produemg things for tho use of unpro- 
ductive consumers The tailor who 
makes a coat for a man who produces 
nothing, 18 a productive labourer , but 
in a few weeks or months the coat is 
worn out, while tho wearer has not 
produced anything to replace it, and 
tho commnnit} is then no richer by the 
labour of tho tailor, than if the same 
sum had been paid for a stall at tho 
opera NcvorthelesB, society has teen 
ncher by tho labour while tho coat 
lasted, that is, until society, through 
one of its unproductive members, chose 
to consume tho produce of the labour 
unprodiictively The case of the gold 
lace or the piue apple is no further 
dofforent, than that they are still fur- 
ther removed than tho coat from the 
character of necessanos These things 
also are wealth untd they have been 
consumed 

j § 6 We see, however, by this, that 
I tbero IS a distinction, more important 
p E 


to tho wealth of a community than 
even that between productive and un 
productive labour, the distmotion, 
namely, between labour for the supply 
of productive, and for the supply of 
unproductive, consumption , between 
labour employed in keeping np or m 
adding to tho productive resources ol 
the countiy, and that which is em 
ployed otheruise Of tho produce of 
tho country, a part only is destined to 
be consumed productively , tho re- 
mainder supphes the improdnctive con 
sumption ot producers, and the entire 
consumption of the unproductive classes 
Suppose that the proportion of the 
annual produce applied to tho first pur 
pose amounts to half, then one half 
tho productive labourers of the countiy 
are all that are employed in tho opera- 
tions on which the permanent wealth 
of the country depends The otbei 
half are occupied from }ear to year and 
from generation to generation in pro- 
ducing things which are consnmed and 
disappear vathout return , and what- 
ever this half consume is ns completely 
lostj ns to any permanent eflect on the 
national resources, as if it were con 
Burned unproductively Suppose thal 
this second half of the labounng popu 
lation ceased to work, and that the 
government or their panshes main- 
tained them in idleness for a uhole 
year tho first haif would suflico to 
produce, as they had done before, their 
own necessanos and the necessanes of 
tho second hnlfi and to keep the stock 
of matenals and implements undi 
mimshcd tho unproductive classes, 
indeed, would be either starved or 
obhged to prodneo their own subsist 
enco, and the whole community would 
be reduced dunng a year to bare neces- 
sanes, but tho sources of production 
would be unimpaired, and the next 
year there would not necossanly be a 
smaller produce than if no such interval 
of inactivity had occurred j while if 
the case had been reversed, if the first 
half of the labourers had suspended 
their accustomed occupations, and the 
second half had continued theirs, the 
country at tbe end of the twelvemonth 
would have been entirely impovonshed. 

It would be a great enor to regret 
D 
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the largo proportion of tlio animal pro- 
duce, ’Such in an opulent country ^es 
to aupplj unproductive consumption 
It would bo to lament that the com 
mimity has so much to spare from its 
necessities, lor its plonsurcs and for all 
lugher TiEes This portion of tho pro- 
duce 18 tho fund from winch all the 
wants of the commnmty, other than 
that of mere living, aro provided for , 
tho measure of its means of en|oymcnt, 
and of Its power of acconinliEhing all 
purposes not productiro That so great 


n surplus should bo aiailahlo for such 
IiiirnosCB, and that it should be applied 
to them, can only be a subject ol con 
gmtnlntioD Tho things to he re- 
gretted, and which arc not incnpaUe ol 
being remedied, aro the prorlipous 
inequnhtj with wliicli tins surplus is 
distnbiited, tho little worth of the ob- 
’ jeeta to which the greater part of it is 
' dcrotod, and tho large share whirh falls 
' to the lot of persons who render no 
cquunlciit serMte m return 
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§ 1 It hoB been seen in the pro 
ceding chapters that besides tho pn 
mniy and universal requisites of pro- 
duction, labour and natural agents, 
there is another rcqmsito without which 
no produotno operations hevond the 
rude and scanty beginnings of primitive 
' industry, aro possible namely, a stocl, 
preiaously accumulated, of the products 
of former labour Tins accumulated 
„ stock of the produce of labour is termed 
, Capital Tlie function of Capital an 
prodnehon, it is of tho utmost import- 
ance thoroughly to understand, since 
a number of tho eironeons notions with 
which onr subject is mrested, onginatc 
in an imperfect and confused appre 
hension ot this point 
( Capital, by persons wholly unused 
{ to renect on the subject, is supposed to 
t be synonymous with money To ex 
pose this nusapprehension, avould be to 
repeat what has been said m the intro- 
dnctoiy chapter Money is no more 
synonymons with capital than it is 
j wath wealth. Money cannot in itself 
j perform any part of the office of capital, 
smeo it can afford no assistance to 
! production To do this, it must be 
exchanged for other thiUM , and any- 
thing, which IB susceptible of hcing 
exchanged for other things, is capahlo 
of contributing to production in the 
’.some degree What capital docs for 


prodnction, is to Afford tlw BhtUcr,ji 
protection, tools and materials which 
the work requires, and to feed and 
otherwise maintain the labourers diinngj 
tho process These are the semccs’ 
nhicu present labour requires from 
past, and from the produce of past, 
labour Wbnteier tilings are destined 
for this use — destined to siipplj pro| 
ductire labour watb tbc'o vanous prej 
requisites — are Capital 
To fannlnnzo onrseUos wnib the 
conception, let us consider what is 
done with the capital imesfed in any 
of the branches of business winch com 
pose tho producfivi industry of a 
country A manufacturer, for oxnniplo, 
has one part of hit capital in tho form 
of buildings, fitted and destined for 
canying on his branch of manufacture 
Another part he has in tho form of 
macluncry A third consists, if he ho 
a spinner, of riw cotton, flax, or wool , 
if a weaver, of flaxen, woollen, silk, or 
cotton, thread , and tic like, according 
to the nature of the mnnufacturo 
Food and clothmg for his operatives, it 
IS not the custom of the present ago 
that he shotild directly provide, and 
few capitalists, except the producers of 
food or clothmg, base any portion 
worth mentioning of their capital in 
that shape Instead of thi^ each 
capitalist has money, which he pnvs to 
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his workpeople, and bo enables them to 
supply lUoiusclves ho h is also Gnishcd 
goods in his warehouses, by the sale of 
which he obtains more money, to cm 

a m the same manner, ns well ns to 
anish his stock of materials, to 
keep hiB huildinCT and machinery in 
repair, and to rosace them when worn 
out His money and finished goods, 
however, are not wholly capital, tbr he 
does not wholly devote them to these 
purposes ho employs a part of the 
one, and of the proceeds ol the other, 
in supplying his personal consumption 
and that of his family, or in hinng 
CTooms and valets, or maintainmg 
hunters and hounds, or in educatmg 
Ins children, or in paying taves, or in 
chanty V^at then is his capital? 
Precisely that part of his possessions, 
whatever it bo, which is to consbtute 
his fund for carrying on fresh produc- 
tion It 18 of no consequence that a 
or even the whole of it, is in a 
torm in which it cannot directly supply 
the wants of labourers 
Suppose, for instance, that the capi- 
tahst 18 a hardware manufacturer, and 
that hiB stock in trade, over and above 
his machmory, consists at present 
wholly in iron goods Iron goods 
cannot feed lahourors Neveiiholess, 
by a mere change of the destination of 
these iron goods, ho can cause lahourors 
to ho fed Suppose that with a portion 
of the proccedske intended to maintam 
a pack of hounds, or an cstablishmont 
of servants , and that ho changes his 
intention, and employs it in his burn 
ness, paj mg it m wages to odditional 
workpeople Thoso workpeople are 
enabled to buy and consume the food 
which would otherwuse have boon con 
Burned by the hounds or by tho sor 
vants , and thus without tho omplover’s 
hnnug seen or touched one partiolo of 
the food, his conduct has deterromed 
that so much more of tho food eiastmg 
in the country has been devoted to the 
use of productive labourers, and so 
much less consumed in a manner 
wholly unproductive Now vary tho 
hyjiothcsis, and supposo that what is 
thus paid in wages would otherwase 
have been laid out not in feeding ser- 
vants or hounds, but lu buying plate 


and jewels , and in order to render the 
efleet porcoptible, lot ns supposo that 
tho change takes place on a considera 
ble scale, and that a laige sum la 
diverted from buying plate and jewels 
to employing productive labourers, 
whom wo shall suppose to have been 
provionBiy, like the Insh peasantry, 
only half employed and half fed The 
labourers, on receiving their increased 
wages, will not lay them out in plate 
and jewels, but m food There is not, 
however, additional food in the country , 
nor any unproductive labou'ws or am 
mala, as in tho former case, whose food 
IS set free for productive purposes 
Food will therefore ho imported if 
possible, if not possible, tho labourers 
will remain for a season on their short 
allowance but the consequence of 
this change in the demand for com 
uiodities, occasioned by the change in 
the expenditure of tho capitalists from 
unpronuctii o to productive, is that next 
year more food will bo produced, and 
less plate and jewellery So that 
agam, without hanng had anything to 
do with the food of tho labourers 
directly, tho conversion by mdividuals 
of a portion of thoir property, no matter 
of what sort, from an unproductive 
destination to a prodnctii o, has had the 
effect of causing more food to he appro- 
pnated to the consumption of produo- 
live labourers The distmotion, then, 
between Capital and Not-capital, doesl 
not he m tho kind of commCKlities, huti 
m tho mind of the capitalist — m hi 8 | 
will to employ them for one purpose 
rather than another , and all property, 
however lU adapted in itself for the 
use of labourers, is a part of capital, so 
soon 08 it, or the value to he received 
from it, IS set apart for productive re- 
mvostment The sum of all the values ‘ 
so destmed by their respective posses \ 
Bors, composes the capital of tho i^untiy 
Whether all those values are in a shape 
directly apphcahlo to productive uses, 
makes no difierenoe Their shape, 
whatever it may be, is a temporary 
accident, but, once destined for pro- 
duotion, they do not fail to find a way 
of transforming themselves into things 
capable of being applied to it 
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§ 2 Ab whatever of the produce of 
1 ' the country is devoted to production la 
capital, EO, converaely, the whole of the 
(capital of the country is devoted to 
(production This second proposition, 
'however, must be taken with aome 
^ IrmitabonB and explanations A fund 
Imay bo seebne for productive employ- 
Iment, and find none, adapted to the 
inchnntions of its possessor it then is 
captal still, but unemployed capital 
Or the stock may consist of unsold 
goods, not BUBceptiblo of direct applica- 
tion to productive uses, and not, at the 
moment, marketable these, until sold, 
are m the condition of unemployed 
capital Again, artificial or accidental 
circumstances may render it necessary 
to possess a larger stock m advance, 
that 18, a larger capital before entering 
on production, than is required by the 
nature of things Suppose that the | 
government laj a a tax on the produc- 
tion in one of its eailier stagen as for i 
instance by taxing the matonal The 
manufacturer has to advance the tax, 
before commencing the manufacture, 
and IB therefore under a necessity of 
having a larger accumulated fund than 
Is required fo~, or is actnnlly employed 
in, the production which ho cames on 
He must have a larger capital, to 
maintain the same quantity ot produc 
tive labour, or (what is equivalent) 
with a given capital he maintains less 
labour lliis mode of levymg taxes, 
lucre 'ore, limits imncccssanlj the in 
dustry of the cimntry a portion of the 
fund destined by its ownete for produc- 
tion hcin^ diverted from its purpose, 
and kept in a constant state of advance 
to the government 

For anothci example o farmer may 
enter on his farm at such n time of the 
year, that ho may ho required to pay 
one, two, or even three quarters' rent 
before obtaining nnr return ftum the 
produce This, therefore, must ho paid 
out of his capitak Ivow rent, when 
/ paid for the land itself, and not for 
f improvements made in it by labour, is 
net a productivre expenditure It is 
, not an outlay for the support of labour, 
or for the provnsion of implements or 
matf n ils the produce of laliour It is 
Hie price paid for thn use of «n appro 


pnated natural agent This natural 
agent is indeed ns indispensable (and 
even more so) as any implement hut 
the haring to pay a pneo tor it, is not. 
In the case of the implement (a thing 
produced by labour) a pnee of some 
sort IS the nccessaiy condition of it* 
existence hut the land exists by 
nature The payment for it, therefore, 
18 not one of the expenses of prodno- 
lion, and the necessity of mabng the 
payment out of capital, makes it reqm 
site that there should be a greater 
capital, a greater antecedent accumu- 
lation of the produce of past labour, 
than IS naturally necessary, or than is 
needed where land is oconpied on a 
different system This extra capital, 
though mtended bp its owners for pro- 
duction, IS m reality employed nnpro- 
dnctiveiy, and annnnllv replaced, not 
from anv produce of its own, but from 
the produce of the labour supported b~ 
the remainder of the farmer’s capital 
Finally, that largo portion of the 
pTodnctive capital ol a country which 
IS employed in paying the wages and 
salaries of labonrers, evidently is not, 
all of It, strictly and indispensablj 
necessary for prodnction As much of 
it as exceeds the actual necessanes of 
life and health (an excess which in the 
case of sblled labonrers is usually con 
Bidcrahle) is not expended in supporting 
labour, but in remnnemting it, and the 
labourers could wait for this part of 
their remuneration until the production 
is completed it needs not necessanly 
pre exist as capital and if they un 
tortunntoly had to forego it altogether, 
the same amount of production might 
fake place In order that the whole 
remuneration of the labourers should 
he advanced to them in daily or weekly 
payments, there must exist in advance, 
and be appropriated to productive use, 
® SP^^ter stock, ur capital, than would 
suffice to carry on the existing extegt 
of production greater, by whatever 
amount of remuneration the iabonreis 
receive, beyond what the SGlfmterest 
of ft jprncicnt Biavo-mastcr ^ould tisingn 
to ms slaves. In tnitlv, u la only after 
an abundant capital had already been 
accumulated, that the practice of pay 
ing in advauco any remuneration of 
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labour beyond a bare snb'^istence, could 
possiblj lia\ c ansen since whatever is 
80 paid, IS not really applied to prodnc- 
hoD, but to tho unproductiie consump- 
tion of productive labourers, indicating 
a fund for production suthciently ample 
^■0 admit oi habitually di\ ertmg a part 
of it to a mere convenience 
It will ha observed that I have 
assumed, that the labourers are always 
subsisted from capital and this is 
obnonsly the fact, though tho capital 
needs not necossanly be furnished by a 
person cidled a capitalist "UTien tho 
labourer maintams nimself by funds of 
his on-n, as nhen a peasant- fanner or 
iropnetor lives on the produce of his 
and, or an artisan worli^s on his own 
account, they are still supported by 
capital, that is, by funds provided in 
advance The peasant does not subsist 
this year on the produce of this year’s 
harvest, but on tliat of tho last The 
artisan is not bving on tho proceeds of 
the worh he has m hand, hut on those 
of work previously executed and dis 
posed of Each is supported by a small 
capital of lus own, which he nenodioally 
replaces from tho produce of his labour 
The large capitahst is, in like manner, 
maintained from funds j^vided m 
admnee If ho personally conducts 
ms operations, as much ol his personal 
or household expenditure ns does not 
exceed a fair remuneration of his labour 
at the market pneo, must bo considered 
a part of his capital, expended, like any 
other capital, for production and his 
personal consumption, so far as it con 
sists of necessanes, is productive con 
sumption 


§ 3 At the nsk of being tedious, 
1 must add a fea more illustrations, to 
bring out into astiU clearerand stronger 
hgbt the idea of Capital As M Say 
t^y remarks, it is on the very elements 
of our subject that illustration is most 
usefully bestowed, smeo the greatest 
errors which prevail in it may he traced 
to the want of a thorough mastery 
over the elementaiy ideas Nor is this 
ffiurpnsing a branch may be diseased 
I and all the rest healthy, but unsound 
f ness at the root diffuses unbealtluncES 
through the whole tree 


Let ns therefore consider whether, 
and in what cases, tho property ol those 
who h\e on the interest of what they 
possess, mthout being personally en 
gng>’d in production, can be regarded 
ns capital It is so called in common 
language, ami, with reference to the^ 
individunl, not improperly AH funds.* 
from which tho possessor denies an in-| 
come, wluch income he can use without 
sinking and dissipating tho fund itself, 
are to bun eqmialent to capital But 
to transfer hastily and inconsiderately 
to tho gcnoral point of v lew, proposi 
hons which are trno of tho indindual, 
has been a source of lununierihle 
errors in pohtical economy In the' 
present instance, that which is virtually,* 
capital to tho individual, is oris not^ 
capital to the nation, according as the I 
fund which W tho snpposibon he has 1 
not dissipated, has or has not been dis 
Bipated by somebody else 
For example, lot property of the 
value of ten thousand pounds belonging 
to A, be lent to B, a farmer or mnnufao- 
turer, and employed profitably ui B’s 
occuptiou It IS as much capital as if 
it belonged to B A is really a farmer 
or mnnurncturor, not personally, but in 
respect of his property Capital worth 
ten thousand poimds is employed m 
production — in mamtaining InbonrerB 
and providing tools and mntenals , 
which capital belongs to A, while B 
takes the trouble of employing it, and 
receives for his remuneration the dif 
ference between the profit which it 
yiolds and tho mterert he pays to A 
This IS the simplest case 

Suppose next that A’s ten thousand 
poimM, instead of being lent to B, are 
lent on mortgage to C, a landed pro- 
prietor, by whom they are employed in 
improving the productive powers of his 
estate, by fencmg, droimng, road mak- 
ing, or permanent manures This is 
productive employment The ten thou- 
sand pounds are sunk, but not dis- 
eipatod They yield a permanent re- 
turn , the land now affords on increase 
of produce, sufficient, in a few years, if 
the outlay has been judicious, to replace 
the amount, and m tmie to multiply if 
mamfold Here, then, is a value of 
ten thousand poimds, employed in in 
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crenslng the prodoce of the couulty 
This conshtntes a capital, for which C, 
if he lets his land, receives the returns 
m the nominal form of increased rent , 
and the mortgage entitles A to receive 
from these returns, in the shape of in 
terest, such annual sum as has been 
agreed on We mH now vary the cir 
cumstances, and suppose that C does 
not employ the loan in improving his 
land, but in paying off a former mort 
gage, or in making a provision for 
children Whether the ten thousand 
pounds thus employed are capital or 
not, will depend on what is done with 
the amount by the ultimate receiver 
If the children invest their forhmes in 
a productive employment, or the mort- 
gagee on being paid off lends the 
amount to another landholder to im 
prove his land, or to a manufacturer to 
extend his business, it is still capital, 
because productively employed. 

Suppose, however, that G, the bor 
rowing landlord, is a spendthrift, who 
burdens his land not to inoroase his 
fortune hut to squander it, expending 
the amount in equipages and entertain 
ments In a year or two it is dissi 
Mted, and without rclnm A is ns 
|noh as before , he has no longer his 
nen thousand pounds, but he has a hen 
?on the land, which he could still sell for 
fhat amount C, however, is 10,0001 
moorer than formeily, and nobody is 
jncher It may be said that those are 
^cher who have made proflt out of the 
jnioney while it was being spent. No 
[doubt if C lost it by gaming, or was 
cheated of it by his servants, that is a 
mere transfer, not a destruction, and 
those who have gamed the amount may 
employ it productively But if C has 
received the fair value for his evpendi 
turo in articles of subsistence or luxuiy, 
which he has consumed on himself, or 
Iry means of his servants or guests, 
these articles have ceased to oust, and 
nothing has been produced to replace 
them while if the same sum had been 
employed in farming or mannfactnnng, 
the consumption which would have 
taken place wonld have been more than 
balanced at the end of the year ly new 
products, created by the labour of those 
who wonld in that case have been the 


consumers By C’s prodigality, that 
which would have been consumed with 
a return, is conBumed without return 
C’s tradesmen may have made a profit 
during the procesb , but if the capital 
had Been expended productively, an 
equivalent profit would have been made 
by builders, fencers, tool makeis, and 
the tradespeople who supply the con 
sumption of tho lahounng classes , while 
at tne expiration of the time (to say 
nothing of any increase), C would have 
had the fen thousand pounds or ita 
\nlne replaced to hun, which now he 
has not There is, therefore, on the 
general result, a difference to the dis 
advantage of the community, of at least 
ton thonsand pounds, being the amount 
of C’s unproductive expenditure To 
A, tho difference is not matenal, since 
lus income is seenred to him, and while 
the sccunty is good, and the market 
rate of mtcrest the same, he can always 
sell the mortage at its onginal value 
To A, therefore, tho hen of ten thou 
sand pounds on C’s estate, is virtually 
a capital of that amount, hnt is it so 
in reference to tho community ? It id 
not A had a capital of ten thousand 
pounds, hut this has been erhuMislied 
— dissipated and destroyed h^ G’s pro- 
digality A now receives his income, , 
not from the produce of his capital, but 
from some other source of income be 
lonmg to C, probably from tho rent of 
his land, that is, from payments made 
to him by farmers out of tne produce ofJE> 
f/icir capital The national capital 
diminished by ten thousand pounds, 1 
and tho national income by all which 
those ten thousand pounds, employed ns 
capital, would havo produced The 
loss does not fall on the owner of the 
destroyed capital, since the destroyer 
has agreed to indommfj huu for it. 
But his loss 18 only a small portion of 
that sustained by the commumty, smee 
what was devoted to the use and con 
sumption of the propnotor was only the 
interest, tho capital itself was, or 
wonld havo been, employed m the per 
pctnal maintenance of an ennivafent 
number of lahourers, regnlarly repro- 
ducing what they consumed and of 
this maintenance they are deprived 
'ntoout compcusation 
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L'^ Tis n'>T T3'y the hypothesis still 
%rtt5T, and srrppcse that the money is 
hotruv-ed, eq*- hr a landlord, htrt hr the 
S ate. A lends his cap -^al to Go-ern* 
j m'’nt to carry ca a mar he trays from 
the State what are called go'^rcmeiit 
‘Kcentie*, tnat is, olhnaiions on the 
— Temm'mt to pay a ce*tam anneal in- 
ne If the gorerement emploved 
i mmiey in makmg a raHmao, this 
ght be a prrdnctiTe empToymentr and 
JA's pmperty wonld still Iw nsed as 
JcapiM; het since it is employed in 
war, that is, in the pay o'" omce-s and 
jo! diem T-ho pnrdcce nothmc and in 
jdesfrmrnga qnantityof ganpowder and 
Jtnllets rithcnt return, tie govemmeat 
‘ is tn the Ertuafaon of C, the speadthnfr 
J landlord, and A s ten thousand pounds 
j are so much national cap tal which 
■once existed, hut exists no Irnger. 
sirtually thrown in*o the sea, as far as 
i wealth cr production is concerned , 

1 thou^ fcff other reasens the employ- i 
I ment of it may hare been justifiable 1 
J A’s Eubsepcent income is dented, not ; 
j from. the produceofhisowncaptal, hut i 
from tax« drawn from the p^uce of 
^the remaining cap'tal o'" the cotnmn- { 
mty 5 to whom his capital is no‘ yield- ' 
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ing anyreturo, to indemnify them fofi, 
the payment , it is lest and '|Dne and 
what he now possesses is a claun on the| 
retnms to other peop% s capital and in t 
dnstry , This claim he can sell, andj 
get hack the e^valent of his cap tal,l 
which he may afterwards employ pro-’ 
dcctivefy True hut he does not get 
back hi? own cap'tal, cr anythmg which 
it has produced , that, and aE its pomt- 
hle returns, are extmunished what he 
gets is the capital o? some o*^her per 
son, which that pemon is willing to ex- 
change fo" his hen on the taxes An- 
other captalist Eubstitutes hnnselffor 
A as a mortgagee of the pnhhc, and A 
snhctitntes hiraselT for the other cani- 
lahst as the pocsessor of a fund em- 
ployed in prodnction, or available for it 
By this exchange th“ prodnetree powers 
of the commtmi^ are neither increased 
nor diminished. The breach m tne > 
capital of the country was made when 
the gove r ii ment spent A's money 
wher^v a value o'" ten thousand pounds 
was withdrawn or withheld from pro- 
dnetire emp^ovment, placed in the fend 
for improdnotfre consnmpTon, and de- 
stroyed TTthont equivalent 
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rrrvDijrasTAi, fpofosttio'^ p-srEcrnNU cAPT-tx. 


% ' If the procedmg explanation? 
have ansvrored feeir pmjfso, they have 
given not cnlv a srmlci'mtlv complete 
possesHon cT the ilea cf Capital aroerd 
mg to its defimt'on, but a suScient 
fanahaTtv with, it in the concrete, and 
annds^ the obscurity with which the 
compli'mbtcn o'^Eiimdcal circumstances 
surrounds it, to have prepared even the 
u np r a ctised reader fe~ certain elemea- 
'aiy p rop o si t i ons or theorems respecting 
capiud, the fall comprehension ot which 
is atearfy a ccnsideroble step ont of 
darkness mfo hght 

^ The these propositiens is, 

sTcai in dusfef is h nii*ed by cap^I 
J 'ToSTs "so cbvicuS'3S“twb^takp3' fo" 


granted m many common fo— ns 
speech , but to ste a truth cccasionaliy 
is one thmg to recegmse it habitnafry, 
ard admit no propoErtions m consistent 
wnh it. is another The axiim was 
until lately almost universalfy disre 
gaided by feuislatcrrs and pfetical 
' — Wc-s, and &)ctmes rTecondI''ab’e 
with it are snll very commonly pro- 
fessed and inculcsted 

The foUowing arc common expros- 
E’ons, implving its -fruth. The act cf' 
directing industry to a piarticniar em 
p’erment is <I''scxibcd by the phrase 
aml vinu cam ta l ” to the empliymen*- 
To^p foy hides try on thj tandns tc 
appfy Sprtnb-to thdrand To emplo- 
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ment, mtliont providing additionrl 
funds, could create additional employ 


IB distinctly anprohendecL The es 
pression “applying capital” is of 
course metaphoncal what is really 
applied IS labour , capital being an m 
dispensable condition Again, we often 
speak of the “productne powers of 
capitaL” This expression is not lite 
irally correct The only prodnctivo 
mowers are those of labour and natural 
pgents , or if any portion of capital 
can by a stretch of language bo said to 
have a productive power of its own, it 


» capital in tuo niaiiuiaciure xum r - ^ ' V 

1 plwB that industry cannot be employed ment A govommoift 
\ to any greater extent than there is , hibitory laws, put a stop to the im^r I 
1 capital to invest The proposition, in tation of some comm^ity , and when 
* deed, must be assented to as soon as it j by this it had caused the comm^ty 
- - . . , nm ' to be produced at home, it would plume 

itself upon having ennehed the countiy 
mth a new branch of industry, would 
parade in statistical tables the nmonn f 
of produce yielded and labour em 
ployed in the production^ and take 
credit for the whole of this as a gain 
to the country, obtained through the 
prohibitoiy law Although this sort 
of political arithmetic has fallen a 
little into discredit in England, it still 
flonnshes in the nations of Continental 


IS only tools and machinery, which, like ' Europe Had legislators been aware 

that indiistiy is limited by capital, 
they would have seen that, the aggre- 
gate capital of the country not having 
been increased, any portion of it wbicn 
they by their laws had caused to bo 
emoniKed in the newly acqmred branch 
of industry must have been withdrawn 
or withheld from some other , in which 
it gave, or would have given, employ 
ment to probably about the same gnan 
tity of labour which it employs in its 
new occupation 


wmd or w ater, m^ be said to co-ope 
rate with labour Tlie food of labourers 
and the matenals of production have 
no productive power , hut labour cannot 
exert its productive power unless pro- 
n nded with them Tnere can be no 
iMore industry than is supphed with I 
matenals to work up and food to eat 
i Self-evident ns the tiling is, it is often 
forgotten that the people of a countiy 
are maintained and have their wants 
supplied, not by the produce of present 
labour, but of past They conoume 
wbathas been produced, not what is 
about to be produced Now, of what 
has been produced, a part only is al- 
lotted to the support of productive 
labour , and there wall not and cannot 
be more of that labour than the por 
tion so allotted f which is the capital 
of the country^ can feed, and provide 
with the matenals and instruments of 
production 

Yet, in disregard of a fact so evident, 
it long continued to bo beheved that 
laws and governments, without treat- 
ing capital, could create industiy 
Not by makmg the people more labo- 
nons, or mcreasing the efficiency of 
their labour , these are ohiects to 
which the government can, m some 
degree, mdirecth coutnbute But 
without any increase in the skill or 
_ energy of the labourers, and without 
causing any persons to labonr who had 
pcnously been maintained m idleness, 
it was still thought that the govern 


“ An exception mosl be admitted when 
tho industry created or upheld by tho re 
strlctlic law belongs to the class of what are 
called domcstlo manufactures. These being 
carried on by persons already fed— by la 
bonring families In the intervals ol other 
cmploymeot— no transfer of capital to the 
occupation Is neces'ary to Its being under 
token berand tho value of tho materials and 
tools, uhlcb is often Inconsiderable If, 
therefore a protecting duty causesthis occu 
patlon to be carried on. when it otherwise 
would not theroislnthlscaseareallnorease 
of the production of the country 
In order to render onr theoretical proposl 
tIon Insmlnerable this peculiar case must be 
allowed for but It does not touch the prac- 
tical doctrine of free trade. Domestic 
manufa,.turcs cannot, from the very nature 
of things, rcqnh o protection since the sub- 
sistence of the labourers being provided from 
other sources, the price of the product, how 
ever much it may be reduced Is nearly all 
clear gain If therefore the domestic pro- 
dacers retire from the competition It Is 
never Ibom necessity, bat because the pro- 
duct Is not worth the labonr It costs, In the 
opinion of the best Judges those who enjoy 
^e one and radergo the other They prefer 
the sacrifice of bnjlng their clothing to the 
labour of makmg it They wiU not contlmu 
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I 5 2 Becimso mdusln is limited by 
cnpitnl, vre nrc not boivei or to infer Hint 
It nlwavs ronclics that limit Capital 
may be tcmporanly unemployed, ns in 
tbo case of unsold goods, or funds that 
bivo not yet found an investment, 
dnnng tins intor\ a! it does not sot in 
motion any industry Or there may 
not be as many labourers obtainable, 
ns tbo ^ital would maintain and cm 
ploy This has been known to occur 
in new colonies, nlicro capital has 
sometimes penshed uselessly for want 
of labour the Swan Pivcr settlement 
(now called W’eslem Australia), in the 
first years after its foundation, was an 
instance 'J hero are many persons 
maintained from existing capital, who 
produce nothing, or who might produce 
much more than they do If tho 
labourers wore reduced to loner wages, 
or induced to work more hours for the 
same wages, or if their families, who 
are alrcadv maintained from capital, 
were employed to n greater extent 
than they now aro in adding to tho 
produce, a gi\cn capital would afford 
Jemplomcnt to more industrj' Tho 
nnproductivo consumption o*" nroduc- 
tivo labourers, tho whole of which is 
now supplied by capital, might cease, 
or be postponed until tbo produce 
came in , and additional prMucUvo 
labourers might bo maintained with 
tlie amount By such means society 
might obtain from its existing re- 
sources a greater quantity of produce 
and to such means it has been dnven, 
when the sudden destruction of some 
large portion of its capital rendered 
tho employment of tho romaiuder with 
tho greatest possible effect, a matter of 
paramount consideration for the time 
Where industry has not como up to tho 
limit imposed capital, governments 
may, in vanous waj s, for example by 
importing additional labourers, bnng 
it nearer to that hmit as by tho im 
portation of Coolies and free Negroes 
into the West Indies ITiere is an- 
other way in uluch govornmonta can 
create additional industry They can 
create capital Thej may lay on 

their labour unless socloty ultl glvo them 
more for It, than In their own opinion Its 
product Is worth 


taxes, and employ tho amount prodno] 
lively Tlicj may do uliat is neirW 
equivalent, they may lay taxes oni 
income or expenditure, and apply the! 
proceeds towards paying off the pubhcl 
debts Tho fundholder, when paid off,' 
would still desire to draw sn income 
from lus property, most of which thoro- 
foro w ould find its waj into productive 
employment while a great part of it 
would have ucon drawn from the fund 
for unproductive expenditure, since 
people do not wholly nay their taxes 
from what they would linvo saved, but 
partlv, if not chiefly, from what they 
would have spent It may be added, 
that any increase in tho productne 
power of capital for, more properlj 
speaking, of labour) bj improiomonts 
in tho arts of life, or othcrvnse, tends 
to incrcnso tho employment for labour, 
since, when there is a greater produce i 
altogclhor, it is nlwaas prohiiblo that! 
some portion of tho increaso will bov 
oaved and converted into capital,' 
especially when tho increased returns 
to productiio industry hold out on 
additional temptation to tho conver 
Bion of funds from an unproductive 
destination to a produotivo 


§ 8 AVhilo, on the one hand, inJ 
dustry is limited by capital, so on tha 
other, every incroaso of capital pves,i 
or IB capable of giving, ndaitional em ' 
ployment to industry , and this with- 
out assignable limit I do not mean 
to deny Hiat the capital, or part of it, 
may bo so employocl as not to support 
labourers, being fixed in machinery, 
buildings, improvomdbtofland, and (be 
like in any largo increase of capital 
a coDsidcroblo portion will generally bo 
thus employed, and will only co-operate 
with labourors, not maintain them 
"WTiat I do intend to assert is, that the 
portion which is destined to their 
maintonanoe, may (supposing no altera 
tion in nnjHiing else) be indefinitely 
increased, ivitbout creating an impos- 
sibility of finding them employment 
in other words, that if there are human 
beings capable of WTirk, and food ta 
feed them, they may always be em- 
ployed in producing somothmg This 
proposition requires to be semen hat 
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ill elt itpon, b"Wg oii« of those -wlncli 
it IS cxcc&lmgljr easy to assent to 
■nhen prtsciitvd in general terms, but 
somewhat difficult to keep fist hold of, j 
in the crowil and cciifusion of the 
ictual facts of socicli It is also rery 
much opposed to cotmnem doctnnes 
Tljere IS not an opinion more general 
among mankind than tins, that the 
|improductive expenditure of the nch is 


CHABTER V § 8 

came to bo of ommon that not bong 
more mentonous than a woll-condncted 
labourer, he oughlnottofaro bettor, and 
ttccordingir laid by, from conscientiouB 
motives, the surplus of hts profits , or 
suppose this abstinence not sponfn 
ncous, hut imjwsed by law or opinion 
upon nil capitalists, and upon land 
corners hkee iso Unproductive ex 
! pend ure is now reduced to its lowest 


inocc'sarv to the employment of the ^ liniit ond it is asked, how is the in 


/poor Itcfore Adam fcmith, Iho doc- 
trine had Inrdh been qncslioncd , and 
even smcc his lime, authors of Iho 
highest name and of great ment’^ have 
cent' nded, that if consumers were to 
raic and convert into capital mote 
than a limiud jxirtiou of their income, 
and ovtn, not to devote to miproductne 
couMimptinu an amount of means bear 
ing a certain ratio to the capital of the 
rwintn til extra accumulation would 
I-c inert h Bti nimh na‘Uo, since tliero 
vonld lie no market for the commo- 
dities which tlu capita! so created 
T culd pn/duco 1 conceive this to bo 
one tf the mani errors ansing injKih 
twat ccon <mv, from <ho practico of not 
I'^gintiing with the c-'amuntion of 
fie j k ca ei bu‘ mslinig at once into 
the complextU of concrete phenoroem 
1 very on" can tee that if a benuo 


creased capital to find employment? 
Tf'ho 18 to buy the goods which it will 
produce? Tliero arc no longer cus- 
tomers even for those which wore pro- 
duced before The goods, therefore, 
(it IS said) ovill remain unsold, they 
will pensh m the warehouses, until 
capital 18 btought down to what it vns 
onginally, or nitlier to as much loss, 
os the demand of the consumers has 
leoscDcd But this is seeing only one 
half of the matter In the case sup- 
posed, there would no longer be any 
deroand for Imcnnes, on the part 
of capitalists and landowners But 
when these classes turn their in 
come into capital, they do not thereby 
annihilate their power of consumption , 
they do but transfer it from thomsclvcs 
to the labonrcrs to whom they give 
' employment Now, there are two pos- 


Icnl government possessed all the food, ‘ siblo snppoaitions in regard to tho 
and all tho implcni"nts and matcnals, i labonrcrs , either there is, or there is 


of tie ctnimumty, it could exact pro 
ducino labour from all capable ot it, 
to ’-’hon i! allowed a share in the food, 
and ton’d m no dingi r of wanting 
a f "’d f - the cmploiTncnl of this pro- 
diu tire I'lUiur, since ns long as there 
wav a fingl" want nnvatnmtcd (winch 
rn''ual I ‘ij, r s ciiuld nipply), of any 
ttr rduiJnat the labour oi t! c com 
ni'ji I'r (full W tiini''d to tlin produc 
t a c( Eo iir'b ng cninblc of sativ'vmg 
llait rent Ntv, th" individual jk)* 
TSff capita) rh' n life add to it 
\y Tr h acim ilvtirns, arc doing pre 
t a Ivlb" vane l! 11 g which ve flip 
|«n'' < tv-d- bi a lv''eTfdtntf'rivLrn 
It fv allovahle to pul any 
tv'c by tm- of h . ir thetir, kt ns iti a 
gi"'- tt-c nait ex Tcmt ca'o ctacnv 
»hV 15^1 CTtiy capimiiv* 

' tfrnjin-' Vfr ' I Cb' Hr Chaijnrr* 

^ F -n; JCl" 


not, on tnereaso of their numbers, pro- 
I jiorhonnl to tho increase of capital If 
I there 13 , the caso offers no difficulty 
( 'rho production of necessanee for the 
new ^pulation, tnl es the place of the 
production of luxunes for a portion of 
the old, and suppbca exactly the 
amount of employment which has been 
lost But suppose (hat there is no in 
crease of population The whale of 
whnt was previously experded in 
hixunca, by copitahsts and landlords, 
IS dirtribultd among tho existing 
Ifti/iurers, in tbe form of odditionol 
V ages \\ 0 wall assume thorn to be 
already runicicntlv supplied vntli nece>!- 
ranvs What follows? Tlmt the 
Ubourera ly'corno consumers of Insu 
ncs , and the capital prcvaonsly cm 
ployed in the production of luiunes, in 
vnll able to employ itself in the aamo 
l mannir thcdifii rcnco lioing. that tho 


i 
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ln\nno3 nro slinrcd amonp the com- 
raunitr gencnvllj, instead of being con- 
fined to a few The increased neenmn 
lotion and increased production might, 
ngoronsl^ speaking, continue, until 
cvcTT labourer had every indulgence of 
wealth, consistent with continuing to 
work , supposing that the power of 
their labour were physically sufficient to 
produce all this amount of indulgoncea 
for their whole number Tliua the 
limit of wealth is never deficiency of 
consumers, but of ]produccr3 and pro 
dnclivc power Even addition to 
capital gives to labour cither additional 
employment, or additional remunem 
tion , ennebes either the country, or 
the labounng class If it finds addi 
tmnal hands to set to work, it increases 
the aggrcMte produce if onU tho 
nmo hands, it giics them a larger 
share of it, and perhaps o\on in this 
case, by stimnlatmg them to greater 
cseriion, augments the produce itself 

t? 4 A second fundamental thcoixm 
respecting Capital, relates to tho sourco 
from which it is denved It is tho rc 
suit of saving Tho evidence of this 
lies abundantly in what has been al- 
ready said on tho subject Bat tho 
proposition needs some further illus- 
Iration 

If all persons were to expend in per 
301 ml indulgences all that they produce, 
ind all tho income they rcccuc Irom 
tvbat IS produced bj others, capital 
renld not increase All capital, with a 
tnfimg exception, was ongmally tho 
resnit of saving I say, with a trifling 
ixccption , bccanse a person who la- 
liours on Ins own accorait, may spend 
m luB own account all lie produces, 
mthont becoming destitute, and tho 
proviBion of necessaries on avhich ho 
mbsists nntil ho has reaped his ban est, 
ir sold hiB corainoditp, though a real 
mpital, cannot be said to have been 
saved, since it is all used for the snp- 
ily of hiB own wants, and perhaps ns 
ipcedily as if it Lad been consumed in 
idleness We may imagine a number 
if individuals or families settled on ns 
nany soparato pieces of land, each 
living on what their own labour pro- 
iuccB, and consummg the whole pro- 


duce Bnt even these must save (tlmt\ 
is, spare from their personal consumpA 
lion) as much ns is necessary for seed \ 
fiome saving, therefore, there must have 
been, oven m this simplest of all states 
of economical relations, people must 
have produced more than they used, or 
used less than they produced Still 
more ninst thev do so before they can 
crajiloy other labourers, or increase their 
production beyond what can bo accom 
plishcd by the work of tbcir own bands 
All that anyone emplovs in supporting 
and carry ing on am other labour than 
bis own, must have been onginaUy 
brought together by saving , somebody 
must have produced it and forborne to 
consume it Wo may say, thoroforo,! 
without matcnnl inaccuracy, that all \ 
capital, and especially all addition to | 
capital, are tho result of saving 41 
In a rude and violent state ol society, 
it continually happens that tho person 
who has capital is not tho vciy person 
who has saved it, but some one who, 
being stronger, or belonging to a more 
powerful community, lias possessed] 
himself of it by plunder And oven in 
a state of things in which property was 
protected, the morcase of capital has 
usually been, for a long time, mnmlv 
derived from pnvations wluob, though 
essentially the same with saving, are 
not generally called by that name, bo 
cause not voluntary The actual pro- ' 
ducers have been slaves, compelled tot 
produce ns ranch ns force could extort] 
irom them, and to consume ns bttle ns 
the self intereot or the usually very 
slcndei humamty of thoir taskmastem 
would permit This land of compul 
soiT savmg, however, would not have 
caused any mcrcas'' of capital, unless 
a part of the amomit had been saved 
over' again, volnntnnly, by the master 
If all that he made bis slaves produce 
and forbear to consume, had been con- 
sumed by lum ou personal indulgence!), 
ho would not have mcreasod his capital, 
nor been enabled to maintain an in 
creasing number of sloves To mom 
tain any slaves at all, impbed a pre- 
vious saving , a stock, at least of food, 
provided in advance This saving may 
not, however, have been made by anv 
eelf imposed pnvatmn of the master, 
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bnt more probaHy by that of tbe sf atea captal, at w all consumed , though not 
thcmBclves achile free , the rapine or by tho capitahst Part is exchanged 
war, -which deprived them of their per for tools or machineiy, which are worn 
sonal hberty, having transferred also out by use part for seed or mutuals, 
their accumulations to the cononeror lyhich are destroyed as socli hy 
t There are other cases m winch the sown or ^nronght np, and destroyed al 
‘term Bavmg, with the associations nsn together by tbe consnmphon of the 
I'ally helonpng to it, does not exactly nltimate prodnet The remainder is 
{fit the operation by which capital i paid in wages to prodnctive labourers, 
(increased. If it were said, for instance, who consume it for tbeir daily wants , 
that the only way to accelerate the in or if they in their turn save any part, this 
crease of capital is by inoreass of saving, also is not, generally speaking, hoarded, 
the idea would probably be suggested but (tbrongb savings banes, benefit 
of greater abstinence, and increased clubs, or some other channel) re^em 
pnvation Bnt it is obwons that what pl^ed as capital, and consumed, 
over increases the productive power of The principle now stated is a strong 
lalxmr, creates an additional fund to example of the necessity of attention to 
make savmgsfrom, and enables capital tbe most eleroentnry truths of our sub- 
to be enlarged not otJT without addi ject for it is one of tbe most elemen- 
tional pm ation, bnt conourrontly with taiy of them all, and yet no one who 
an increase of personal consumption has not bestowed some thought on the 
Nevertheless, there is here an increase mafer is habitually aware of it, and 
of saving, in tbe scientific sense most are not even willing to admit 't 
Though there is more consumed, there when first stated. To the vulgar, it iff. 

Is also more snared. There is a greater not at all apparent that what is Baved\ 
excess of production over consumption is consumed. To them, every one whoj 
It IS consistent with correctness to call saves, appears in the light of a person] 
tins a greater saving Though the who hooras , they may think such con | 
term is not nnohjectionahle, there is no dnot permissible, or even landable, when 
other which is not liable to as great it is to provido for a family, and the 
j objections To consume less than is bke , but they have no conception of it ^ 

I produced, is saving , and that is tho as doing good to other people saving i 
' process by which capital is increased , is to them another word for keeping a! 
not ncccssanly by consummg less, ab- thing to oneself, while qiencUng ap-i 
solutoly We must not allow ourselves pears to them to be distnbutmg itt 
to be so much tho slaves of words, as among others The person who ex f 
to bo unable to use the word savmg m ponds lus fortnne in unproductive con 

I (his sense, without being in danger of sumption, is looked upon as diffiising 
forgetting that to increase capital there benefits all around, and is an objert 
is another wav besides consuming less, of so much favour, that some portion 
namely, to produce more. of the same popnlanty attaches even 

to him who spends what does not be- 
§ 5 A third fundamental theorem long to bm , who not only destroys his 
respecting Capital, closely connected own capital, if he ever had any, but, 

5 with the one last discussed, is, that under pretence of hoiwwing, and on 
‘ although eared, and tho result of promise of repayment, possesses bim 
saving, it is neTCrthclcss consumed, self of capital belonging to othera, and 
Tlie word saving docs not imply that destroys that likewise, 
what IS saved is not consumed, nor Tbs popnlsr error comes from at-> 
even ncccssanly that its consumption tending to a small portion only of the' 
IS deferred , hut only that, if consumed consegnences that flow fiom the savmei 
immediately, it is not consumed by the or the spending , all the efliccts of 
person who saves it If merely laid either which are out of sight, beinc ont 
by for fulnro use it is said to bo of mind The eye follows what is slved 
hoarded, and wblc boarded, is not intoanimngmarystrongbox andthere i 
consumed at all But if employed as loses sight of it , what is spent, it fol ) 
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j lovTB into the hands of tradespeople and 
I dependents , bnt Tnthont reaching tbo 
ultimate destinntion in either case 
\Saving (for productive investment), and 
^spending, comcide very closely in the 
|first stam of their operations Ihe 
effects of both begin vath consumption , 
with the aestruction of a certain portion 
of wealth , only the things consumed, 
and the persons consuming, arc didcrent 
I There is, in the one case, a weanng out 
5 of tools, a destruction of matenal^ and 
{ a’quJtntityhf food and clofhmg'iupplied 
I to lahourerSjWhich they desjroy hy^use , 
[. m the other case, there is a consump 
tion, that IS to say, a dcg trocti on._Qf 
I wines, eipupnges, and fiimitnre' Thus 
fai^ho consequence fffTEo national 
wealth has hecn much the same , an 
oqiui alent quantity of it has been de- 
stroyed m both cases But m the 
mending, this first stage is also the 
« final stage , that particular amount of 
I the produce of labour has disappeared, 
Und there is nothing loft, while, on the 
{contrary, the saving person, dunng the 
Iwhole time that the destruction was 
igoing on, has had labourers at work 
jrepamng it , who are ultimately found 
jto have replaced, with an increase, the 
lequivalcnt of what has hecn consumed 
iAnd ns this operation admits of being 
^repeated indefuiitely without any fresh 
act of saving, a saving once made be- 
comes a fund to mnintam a correspond 
mg number of labourers in perpetuity,' 
reproducing annually their own inainte 
nance with a profit 

It is the intervention of money which 
obscureo, to an unpractised apprehen- 
sion, the true character of these pheno- 
mena Almost nU expenditure being 

! earned on by means of money, the 
money comes to be looked upon ns the 
j mam feature in the transaction , and 
^ since that does not ponsli, but only 
changes hands, people overlook the 
destruction which takes place m the 
case of impiudnctive expenditure The 
money being merely transferred, they 
tlunk the wealth also has only been 
handed over from the spendthrift to 
other people But this is simply con 
founding money with wealth The 
wealth which has been destroyed was 
not the money, but the wines, equipages, 


I and funuturo which the money pnr 
' chased , and these having been de 
stroyed without return, society collec- 
tively IB poorer by the amount. It may 
he said, perhaps, that wmes, eqmpages, 
and furniture, are n6t subsistence, tools, 
and matonals, and could not in any 
case have been apphed to the support 
of labour, that they are adapted lor no 
other than unproductive consumption, 
and that the detnmont to the wealth 
of the community was when thej were 
produced, not when they wore con- 
sumed. I am wilbng to allow this, os 
far ns is necessary for the argument, 
and the remark would ho very perti- 
nent if these expensive luxuries were 
drawn from an existing stock, never to 
be replenished. But smee, on the con- 
trary, they contmne to ho produced ns 
long as there are consumers for them, 
and are produced in increased quantity 
to meet an mcreased demand, the 
clioice made by a consiuner to expend 
five thousand a year m Inxunes, keeps 
a corresponding number of labourers 
employed from year to year m pro- 
ducing things winch can be of no use 
to production , their services bem^ lost 
so far as regards the increase ol the 
national wealth, and the tools, mato- 
nals, and food which they annually 
consume being so much subtracted 
from the general stock of the commu- 
nity apphcnble to productive purposes. 
In proportion as any class is improvi , 
dent or Inxunous, the industry of the \ 
country takes the direction of produemg 1 
luxunes for their nse , while not only 
the employment forproductivo labourers 
18 dimimslied, but the suhsistenco and 
instruments which are the means of 
such employment do actually exist in 
smaller quantity 

Saving, in short, ennehes, and spend-' 
mg impovensbes, the community along j 
with the indmdual , which is b'nt say- j 
mg in other words, that society at large 
IS ncher by vliat it expends in mam ( 
taming and aiding protlucfivo labour, ! 
but poorer by what it consumes m its ‘ 
dyo^Tuents.* 

* It is worth while to direct attention to 
several circumstancts which to a certain cx 
lent diminish the detriment caused to th«. 
jteneral wealth by the orodiiiaUti of iiv 
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5 6 To TOtnm to onr fundamental 
theorem EvoiTthing ■n'hich is pn^ 
duccd 18 consumed , both what is saved 
and what is eaid to he spent , and the 
former quite as rapidly as the latter 
All the ordinaiy forms of language tend 
to disguise this AVhen pecqilc talk of 
the ancient wealth of o country, of 
nches inhented from ancestors, and 
similar expressions, the idea suggested 
18 , that the nches bo transmitted were 
produced long ago, at the time when 
they are anid to have been first ac- 
qmred, and that no portion of the 
capital of the country was produced ] 
thw year, except os much as may have | 
been thia year added to the total i 
amount The fact is far otherwise | 
The greater part, in value, of the i 
wealth now existing in England has 
been produced by human hands within 
the last twelve months A very small 
proportion indeed of that large aggre- 
gate was m existence ten years ago , 
—of the piesent productive capital of 
the country scarcely any part, except 
farm houses and manufactones, and a 

dlrlduflls or raise up a compensation more 
or leas ample w a consequence of the detri 
-raent Itself One of these Is that spend 
uhrifU do not nsuallj^ succeed in consuming 
tall they spend Their habitual carelessness 
a® to expenditure causes them to be cheated 
and robbed on all quarters, often by persons 
or frugal habits Large accumulations arc 
continually made by the agents stewards 
and even domp«tlc servants, of Improridcnt 
persons of fortune and they nay much 
higher prices for all purebases than people 
of careful habits which accounts for their 
being popular os customers They are, 
therefore, aciuallr not able to get Into their 
frosse'slon and deHroy a quantity of wealth 
by any means cquIr'<lcntto the fortune which 
they dUslpato ilucb of it is merelv tr-an*- 
fprred to others, by whom a part may be 
1 saved Another thing to be observed U 
1 that the prodlgalltv of some may r^oce 
(others to a forced economy Suppose a sud j 
^den demand for some article of luxurr | 
caused hi the caprice of a prodigal, whlcli I 
not having been calculated on beforehand 
Ihere has been no inerraso of the usual 
supply The price will nsej and may rise 
beyond the means or the Inclinations of some 
of the habitual consumers who may in con 
sequcnco forego thclroccustomedlndulgence 
and sare the amount. If they do not but 
continue to spend as groat a value as before 
on the comm^ity the dealers in U obtain, 
for onlv the same quantity of the article, a 
return increased by the whole of what tlie 
spendthrift has paid and thus the amount 


few ships and machines, and even 
these would not in most cases ha\e 
samved so long, if fresh labour had 
not been employed within that penod 
in putting them into repair The lana 1) 
subsists, and the land is almost the f 
only thmg that subsists ETerything 
which IB produced penshes, and most^ 
tilings voiy quickly Most kinds of 
capital are not fitted ^ their natnre to 
be long preserved There are a few, 
and but a few productions, capable of 
n very prolonged existence West- 
minster Abbey has lasted many cen^ 
tiiries, mth occasional repairs , some 
Grecian sculptures have existed above 
two'Th"ousahd years, the Pyram ids 

? erhaps double or treble that time 1 
!ut these were objects devoted to un I 
productive use If we except b ridge s 
and aqued ucts (to which may in some 
countnesdie added tanks and embank 
ments), there are feWitistanc?!BT>f^nv 
edifice aj plied to industrial purposes 
which has been of great duration , 
such buildings do notjiold ont against 
wear and tear, nor is it good economy 

which he loses Is transferred bodiJv to them 
and may bo added to their capital hjs in 
creased personal consumption being made op 
by the prliatlons of tbo other purchasera, 
who hake obtained lt«s tlian usual of their 
accustomed gratification for thesamo eqtrivn 
lent On tlic other hand, a counter process 
must be going on somewhere since the 
prodigal must liavo dbnlnlsbed hla purcUasei 
m some otJier quarter to balance the aug 
nientation In tbia he has perhaps called in 
funds employed in sustaining productive la^ 
bour, and the dealers in subsistence and In 
the instruments of production have had com 
modltlcs left on their hands or have re- 
ceived, for the usual amount of commodities, 
a less than usual reium But such losses of 
income or capital, by Industrious persons, 
except when of extraordinary amount, arc 
gcnorallv made uvi by incrcosedplnchlnu and 
priration so tliat the capital of the com 
mnnlty may not be, on the whole Impaired 
and the prodigal may liavo had h& self 
Indulgence at the expend not of the perma- 
nent resources, but of the temporary plea 
sure* and comforts of others For in every 
case the community are poorer by what any 
ono spcnd^ unless others ore In consequence 
led lo cortaJl their spending There arc yet 
other and more recondite ways in wliioh the 
profusion of some may bring about Its com 
pcnsaiion in the extra mlnga of others but 
theee can only be considered In that part 
^ of the hourth Booh, which treau of Uie 
' Umifing principle to tho accumulation of 
tanlui 
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tn construct them of the sohditj 
necesB(i«j for penunncncj Capitol 
IS kept in eiistcnco from age to ago 
not bv preservation, but by perpetual 
reproduction e\orj pirt of it is used 
end destroyed, Mncnilly ver} soon after 
It IS produced, but those wbo consume 
it are emploj^ nicanwliile in produc 
ting more growth of capital is 

fBimdar to the groaih of population 
Every indinduat who is bom, ihca, but 
m each year tho number bom exceeds 
the number who die tho population, 
therefore, always increases, though not 
one person of those composing it was 
ah\c until a xorj recent date 

§ 7 This perpetual consumption 
’ and reproduction of capital affords tho 
' explanation of what has soofton excited 
wonder, the great rapiditj with which 
I countries recover from a state of dcxas- 
S tation , tho disappearance, in a short 
lime, of all traces of the mischiefs done 
by earthquakes, floods, humcancs, and 
the ravages of war An enemy lays 
waste a countrj by fire and sword, and 
destroys or carries awaj nearly all tho 
moveable wealth existing in it all the 
inhabitants are mined, and jet m a 
few j ears after, everything is much ns 
It was before This vis mcdicatrix 
VttUtra: has been a subject of sterile 
astonishment, or has been cited to ex 
emphfy tho wonderful strength of the 
pnnciple of saxing, winch can lepnir 
such enormous losses in so brief an in 
tervah Tlicro is nothing at all won 
derful in the matter What the enemy 
hn\o destroyed, would have been de 
stroyed in a little time by the inhabit- 
ants thomselxes the wealth which 
they so rapidly reproduce, would have 
needed to bo reprodneed and would 
have been reproduced m any case, and 
probably in ns short a time Nothing 
IS changed, except that dnnng the re- 
production they have not now the ad- 
vantage of consuming what bad been 
produced proviouBly Tho possibility 
of a rapid repair of tlieir disasters, 
mainlj depends on whether the country 
has been depopulated If its effective 
population have not been extirpated at 
tho time, and ore not starved after- 
wards , then, with llio same skill and 


know ledge which thoj had boforo, with 
tbcir land and its permanent improve 
racuts undestroyed, and the more dnr 
able buildings probably unimpaired, or 
onlj partially injnred, they have nearly 
all tne requisites for tlieir former 
amount of production If there is ns 
much of food left to them, or of vain 
ablcs to buy food, as onnblos them by 
nnj nmoimt of pnvation to romam 
ahxe and in worlbng condition, they 
wall in a short time hnxo raised as 
great a produce, and ncqmred collec 
tivolj' as great wealth and ns great n 
capital, ns before, by the mere conti 
nuance of that ordinary amount of ex 
crtion which they arc accustomed to 
employ in their occupations Nor does 
tlus oxanco any strength m the pnnci 
pie of saving, in tho popular sense of 
tho term, since what takes place is not 
intentional abstinence, but involuntary 
pnvation 

Yet so fatal is tho habit of thinking 
through tho medium of only one set of 
techmcnl phrases, and so little reason 
have studious men to value themselves 
on bomg exempt from tho very same 
mental infirmines which beset the vul 
gar, that this simple explanation xvna 
never given (so far as I am aware) by 
any pohtical economist before Dr 
ChahnorK , a wntor many of whoso 
opinions I think erroncons, but wbo has 
alwaj 8 the ment of Btudjungpbenomenn 
at first hand, and expressing themm a 
language of bis oxvn, wbicli often un 
covers aspects of the tnitb that the re 
ceived phraseologies only tend to hide 

§ 8 The saiuo author camea out 
this train of thought to some importanti 
conclusions on nnotboi closely connected’ 
subject, that of goxornmont Joans^fqi) 
j^r purposes or other unproductive ex J 
ponditure These loans, being draxvii 
trom capital (m hen of taxes, which 
would generally have been paid from 
income, and made up in part or alto- 
gether by increased economy) must, 
according to tho pnnciples we have 
laid down, tend to iinpovensh the 
country yet the years in which ex^ 
penditure of tins sort has been on tba 
greatest scale, have often been years or 
great apparent prospenty the wonltF, 
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I and rcsoorces of the country, inatoad of 
j tbmmisfung, have given every sign of 
^ rapid increase dnnng the process, and 
lof greatly eMinded dimensions after 
'Its close This was confessedly the 
case with Great Britain dnnng the last 
long Continental war , and it would 
take some space to enumerate all the 
unfounded theones in political economy, 
to which that fact gave rise, and to 
which it secured temporary credence , 
almost all tending to exalt unproduc- 
tive expenditure, at the expense of pro- 
ductive Without entenng into aU the 
causes which operated, and which 
commonly do operate, to prevent these 
extraordinary drafts on the productive 
resources of a country from being so 
much felt ns it might seem reasonable 
to expect, wo will sappose the most 
unfavourable case possible that the 
whole amount borrowed and destroyed 
jlw the government, was abstracted by 
I the lenuer from a productive employ 
I ment m which it had actually been in 
vested. The capital, therefore, of the 
country, is this year dirainished by so 
much. But unless the amount ab- 
stracted 18 something enormous, there ! 
IS no reason in the nature of the case j 
wh\ next year the national capital 
should not be as great as ever The 
loan caimot have been taken from that 
portion of the capital of the country 
which consists of tools, machineiy, and 
buildings. It must have been wholly 
drawn from the portion employed in 
paling labourers and the labourers 
will Buffer accordingly But if none of 
them are starved , if their wages can 
bear such an amount of reduction, or 
f chanty interposes between them and 
absolute destitution, there is no reason 
that ibeir labour should produce less 
in the next year than in the year 
before If taey produce as much as 
usual, having been paid less by so 
mnov millions sterling, these miUions 
are gained by their employers. The 
breach made in the capital of the 
country is thus instantly repaired, but 
roi>uircd by the pnvntions and often 
the real miserv of the labonnng class 
Hero 18 ample reason whj such penods, 
even in the most nnfavonrable circum- 
Hlnncei, may easily bo times of groat 


gam to those whose prosperity usuallj 
passes, m the estimation of society, for 
national prosperity * 

Tins leads to the vexed question to 
which Dr Chalmers has very particu 
larly adverted , whether the funds re- 
quired by a government for extraor- 
dinary unproductive expenditure, are 
best raised by loans, the interest only 
being provided by taxes, or whether 
taxes shoulvl be at once laid on to the 
whoie amount , which is called in the 
financial vocohiilary, raising the whole 
of the snpphes within the year Dr 
Chalmers is strongly for the latter 
method. Ho says, tho common notion 
IS that in callmg for the whole amount 
m one year, you rei^nire what is either 
impossible, or very inconvemont , that 
the people cannot, without great hard 
ship, pay the whole at once out of their 

* On the other hand. It must be remem- 
bered that war abstracts from prodnctlre 
employmont not only capital, but Ukewlss 
labourers, that the funds wltbdrairn from 
the remuneration of prodnetivo labourer* 
are partly employed In paying the aame oi 
other Individuals for unprodnctlve labour Jj 
and that by this portion of Its effects, war 
expenditnre acts in precisely the opposite 
manner to that which Dr Chalmera point* 
out, and, so far as It goes directly counter 
nets the effects described In the text So tkr 
as labonreri are token from production to 
man the army and navy the labouring 
classes are not damaged the capitalists are 
nol benefited and the general produce of 
the country fr diminished by war expend! 
tore. Accordingly, Dr Chalmera’s doctrine, 
though true of this country Is wholly inap- 
pUcablo to countries differently clrcum 
stancod to France for example, during the 
Napoleon war* At that peri^ the draught 
on the labouring population of h ranee, for a 
long series of years, was enormous while 
the funds which supported the war were 
mostly supplied by contribntlons levied on 
the countries overrun by the French arms, 
a very small proportion alone consisting ol 
French capital. In France accordingly, the 
wages of labour did not fall but rose ; the 
employers of labour were not benefited, but 
Injured while the wealth of the country was 
impaired by the suspension or total loss of so 
vast an amount of Its productive labour Id 
E ngland all this was roTersed. England 
employed comiiaratlvely few addltionall 
soldiers and sailors of her own, while shw 
diverted bnndrods of millions of capital fcotnl 
productive employment, to supply munitions j 
of war and support armies for her Conti i 
Dental allies Consequently as shonn In the) 
text, her labourers suffered, her capitalists' 
prospered, and her permanent productive' 
resoiircot did not ftll off 
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vt\rK uKoini , -iiul I'nt it h mmli 
iHJtlcr to n.<i nt' of tlioni n *^111(111 pn% 
merit c\ cn tu" tit tlio Ompo ofjiiicrosi, 

than so i^rv'Tt II s.ncnfico onco fornli 
To i\liicli Ins aiifoor h, tint llio sicri 
fico n Tnndo cqmlh iii cither case 
\\'li(\tovcr IS Hiicnt, cannot but be 
drxwn from \ oarlv income 'I ho vrhoh 
ami o\-en part of the rxealth protlucccl 
in the ciimitia', fonin, or Iiclps to fonn, 
the \cari» income of tomebotly Tlie 
p*"!' ition n Licit it la mpjioseil must 
rosnlt fniin 1 ihini' tho amount in tho 
shnj|tc of (n'tcs,n not naoitlcd h\ takim^ 
if n a loan Tho baiffenn^ la not 
aTcrlcil, but only thrown upon tho 
Ial"aunn>r clai«ea, the least able, and 
who least oiitrlit, (o bear it ohilo nil 
the I m mu nil tie's, plnsical, moral, 
and political, produced bv n nintaining 
taxes for tlic j*crpetnnl payment of tho 
interest, are incurred in pnro js-s 
t WhcucrcT capital is withdraa n from 
priyluction, or fro u (he fund destined 
for production, to l>e lent to tho State 
and expended unjiimdncliieh, tbit 
nltole biim IS uitlilield from the 
daVmnng tin 'Cs ll ic loan, thorc tore. 
iUtDJnUk.p«'idiifr the eatanjear ,''nic 
wholo of the tcicniico ncccssar) for 
jiaiuigitoir isaclinllr made nnl^ it 
IS paid to tho unuig peraoin, iiid 
Ihereforodoos not exlinguiali tho claim, 
and paid bi Iho ren irorsl of taxes, a 
taxcxclnsiuh on tho labounng class 
And after has ing, in tins most painful 
rnnd nnpist r\a}, gone throiigli tho 
aholo olfort ncccs^nn forextingnislung 
the debt, tho cmuntri remains cl urged 
) nth it, .and with the payniciil ol its 
j jnlercsl in porpetmtr 

Tlitso MOWS appear to mo stncti) 
nist, in BO far ns tbo \aluc absorbed in 
loans would othenvisc Lave been cm 
plowed in prudiictivo nidnslrj within 
the conntn TIio practical sfato of file 
case, liowcrcr, Bcldom exactly corre- 
sponds with this Rtipposilion Tlio 
. lo.ans of tho less wcnltlij countries arc 
I made thiodj witli foreign capital, which 
I would not, perhuns, huo Icon brought 
5 in to bo inicstcil on nnj less security 
j than that of tbo government while 
those of rich and prosperous countnem 
an) genoralh made, not with funds 
uillidrawn Irom prodiictivo nmploy- 
V E. 


mont, but \ ilh the now accumulations 
constant K making from income, and 
often with n part of them win. h, if not 
so taken, x onld haxo migrated to coIo 
iiics, or souglit other mxostnicnts 
txbnud In thci-o cases (winch will] 
bo more pnrticii!arl_> examined boro- 
after"’), till) Slim wanted may bo ob- 
tained by loan willmut xlotninentto tho 
lixboiirors, or derangement of tho im , 
tional inau.s(n, and oxen perimps wafh ' 
ndxanfnTO to both, in coinpxn on witli 
raising tbo amount by taxation , suire ^ 
taxes, especially wlicu licixvy, arc al 
most always partly paid at tlio exjumso 
of wlml would otherwise ha\o licen I 
paved and added to capital Besides, 
m a country which makes bo groat 
yearlx additions to its wciltli that n 
part can lie taken and oxjioniiLd nn 
prodntincly walhont dimimshing cipi 
tnl, or exon prcxcntuig a consiuerablo 
incroasi it is cxidcnt that o\cu if tho 
whole 01 wimt is so taken would have 
bcconio capital, and oltninocl omplox 
mont in the country, tho eftoct on tho 
labouring classes is lar lesi prejudicial, 
and tho case against tho Iu.in system 
much Ices strong, than in the caso first 
Bupposed Tins bm f anticipatioii of a 
discussion which wall find its propei 
phico cisowhero, appeared necessary to 
prexent fulso inferences from tbo pro 
imscs prcvionsh laid down ^ 

§ 0 We now pass to a fouyth fnn 
dumeutal theorem rcspccHng~tJ(xpital, 
winch 18, pcrliixps, ol tenor oxerlookcd 
or nnsconct ixcd than exennuyot tlio 
foregoing ^\^lat supports and employs f 
produclivo labour, is the capital o\ f 
pendcxl m sotting it to work, and notj/ 
tho demand of nurchasers for the pro-j 
duco of tho labour when completed ^ 
BcmandJ aruatuiufKlilics js.not il^iand 
mrTnb^r Ilio demand for conimodi 
tici dclcrniincs in what partiouhu 
branch of production the labour and 
capital shall bo employed, it Jeter \ 
mines tho direction of tho labour, but 
not tho more or less of tlio labour itself, j 
or of tho niainteimnco or payment of| 
tho labour These depend on tho 
amount of tho capital, or other funds 

• 1(10*11, book W chaps W v 

B 
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directly devoted to the sustonanco and 
^roiminerntion of labour 

Suppose, for instance, that there is 
I a demand for i olvet , a fund ready to 
11)6 laid out in huyung velvet, Imt no 
'capital to establish the manufacture 
It IB of no consequence how great the 
demand may be , unless capital is at- 
tracted into the occupation, there will 
bo no velvet made, and consequen 'y 
none bought , unless, indeed, the desire 
of the intending purchaser for it is so 
strong, that ho employe part of the 
1 pnee he would have paid for it, in 
making advances to work people, that 
they may employ thomselvos m making 
voliLt , that 18, unless ho converts part 
of his income into capital, and invests 

( that capital in tho manufacture Let 1 
us now reverse the hypothesis, and sup- 
pose that there is plenty of capital 
ready for making velvet, but no de- 
mand VoUet mil not bo made, but 
there is no particular proforcnco on tho 
part of capital for makmg roll et iUn 
nufacturers and their labourers do not 
produce for the pleasure of Ihoir cus- 
tomers, but for the supply of their own 
wants, and having still tne capital and 
the lahonr which are the essentials of 
production, they can either produce | 
Bomethrag else v, hich is m demand, or ! 
if there be no other demand, they 
themselves have one and can produce 
tho things which they want for their 
\ own consumption So that the employ 
ment aflorded to labour does not dejicnd 
1 on the purchasers, but on the capitak 
I am, of course, not taking mto con 
Bideration the effccta of a sudden 
change If the demand censes unex 
poctwlly , after the commodity to supply 
it 18 already produced, this mtrotlucos 
a different element mto tho question 
the capital has actually been consumed 
m producing soiuetlnng which nobody 
wants or uses, nud it has therefore 
ponshed, and the employ luont which 
it gave to labour is at an end, not be 
caiiso there is no longer a demand, bnt 
because there is no longer a capital 
This case therefore does not test the 
pnaaple The proper test is, to sup- 
d pose that the change is gradual and 
1 for'ceen. and is attended with no waste 
lof capital, the manufacture bemg dis- 


contmned by morely not replacing the' 
ninchmery as it wears out, and not re-' 
investing the money as it comes in from 
the sale of tho produce Tlie capital' 

18 thus ready for a now employment, in 
which it will maintain as much lahonr 
as before The nmnufseturer and hia 
work people lose the benefit of tho skill 
and knowledge which they had ac- 
quired in tlie particular business, and 
which can only he partially of use to 
thorn in any other , and that is the 
amount of loss to the community by the 
change But tho labourers can still 
work, and tho capital which prenoiisly 
employed them will, either in tho same 
hands, or by being lent to others, 
employ either those labourers or an 
equivalent number in some other ocni 
pation 

This theorem, that to purchase pre \ 
duce IS not to employ labour , that tbe \ 
demand for labour is constituted by the I 
wages which jprccede the production,' 
and not by the demand which may 
exist for tho commodities resulting from 
tho production, is a proposition which j 
greatly needs all the illustration it can " 
receive It is, to common approhon 
Sion, a paradox , and o\ en among poll 
tical economists of reputation, I can 
hardly point to any, except Mr Ricardo 
and M Say, who have kept it con 
stnntly and stondily in view Almost 
all others occasionnlly express them 
solves as if a person who bays com 
modities, the produce of labour, was an 
employer of labour, and created a de- 
mand for it as really, and in the same 
sense, ns if he bought the labour itself 
directly, by tbe payment of wages It 
IB no wonder that political economy 
advances slowly, when such a question 
as this still remams open at its veiyr 
threshold I apprehend, that if by de-r 
mand for labour bo meant the demand 
by which wages are raised, or tho num- 
ber of labourers m employment in 
creased, demand for commodities does 
not constitute demand for labour I 
conceive that a person w ho buys com- 
modities and consumes them himself 
does no good to the labouring classes , 
and that it is only by what be abstains 
from consnmmg, and expends in direct 
payments to lahourora in exchange foi 
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lB>wnr tlml ho In-nofits the Inlwunng 
cIt^sci or aids Bnrthing to tbo amount 
of their emplo}nncnt 

For tlio Uttir illustration of tbo 
{nnciple, Kt ns put tbo fo)!o\\nng ease 
<mnsuinfr runs exj-end Ins inconio 
citiicr m bin mg EOniccB or commodi 
tics lie ma\ cmiilo\ jiart of it in 
lunng joumes men bnekHt ers to build 
n bouse, or oxenvatois to dig nrlifisi il 
labtp, or lobouixr; to ranVo pIiintatiouB 
and hj out pleasure grounds, or, in- 
Et( ad of tins be llla^ cvp«n 1 tbo anmo 
value in busing \oKct and lose Tlio 
quoBlion It., nbelber tbo difitrence be- 
tween tbcst tiro modes of expending 
bis income nfilcts tbo inlcrosi of llii. 
1 ilwuring clasjeg It is plain that in 
the first of tbo two cases be eiiijdo^'S 
labourers, wlio will lio out o( employ 
luciit, or at least out of that cinplos- 
nicnl, in tbo opposite osc ilut tnose 
from whom 1 ililkr eaj that tins is of 
no consoutience, because in bujing 
selvtl and lace lie equally cniplors 
lalwurcn, nameh, those who make tlic 
vehet and lace 1 contend, howoser, 
uhat in tins last case bo docs not cm 
Iplov labonrors , but merely decides iii 
iw hat kind of work sonio other person 
thill emplov them llio consumer 
'docs not waili his own funds paj to the 
wcaicrrf and hronmlcrs tboir daj’s 
wages He buis tbo (InisliLd com 
modifi, which has been produced bi 
Inbournnd capital, tbo labour not being 
paid nor tbo capital furnisbcd him, 
but br tbo manufacturer Suppose 
that bo bad been in tbo habit of cx 
pending this portion of bis incoino in 
ninng journey men bncklaycrs, who 
laid out tbo amount of tbeir w ages in 
food and clothing, which wore also pro- 
duced by labour and capital lie, 
bowoscr, determines to prefer vohet, 
for which bo thus creates an extra dc 
inand This domeiid cannot bo satis 
fiod without an extra supply, nor can 
the snpplv bo produced without an ex- 
tra capital where, then, is tbo capital 
to como from? There is nothing in tbo 
tonsumer’s oliango of punioso which 
makes tbo capital of the country 
greater than it otboni iso was It ap- 
pears, thou, that tbo increased demand 
for velvet could not for the present be 




supplied, were it not that tbo very oir 
ciiiustanco which gave nso to it has sot 
at liberty a capital of tbo exact amount 
required Tlio itry sum which tbo 
consumer now emplo>8 iii biniiig vel 
vet, formerlv passed into tlie bands of 
lourncymon bncklav ers, who expended 
it 111 food and necessancs, w bich they 
now either go without, or squeexo by 
tbcir competition, from the shares of 
other labourers The labour and ca 
pitnl, tberefoTo, winch formerly pro- 
uucod nocessnnes for the use of these 
1 ncklnycrs, are depniod of tboir mar- 
ket, and must look out for other cm 
ploMuent, and tbe\ find it m making 
velvet for tbo now demand I do not 
mean that tbo very same labour and 
capital which produced tbo necessnnes 
turn themseUcs to producing tbo vel 
vet, but, in some one or other of a 
hundred modes, they take the place of 
that w Inch dots There was capit i) 
III existence to do ono of two things — 
to make tbo velvet, or to produce no 
cessanes for tlio journoynion bnek- 
lavcrs , but not to do both It w as at 
tbo option of tbo cODsumer winch of 
tbo tw 0 should happen , and if he 
choobcs tbo velvet, thoy go without 
the utcossancs 

For further lUustratiou, lot us sup- 
pose tbo same case reversod 
consimicr has been accustomed to buyn 
vclrcf, but resolves to discontinuo thatl! 
cxpeiiso, and to employ tbo samof 
annual sum in hiring bncklayors If 
tbo common opinion bo corroot, this 
change in the iiiodo of bis expenditure 
givais no additional employment to 
labour, but oul\ transfors omployniont 
from vchot makers to bnoklayers On 
closer inspection, however, it wall bo 
seen that tbero is an increase of the 
total sum apnbod to tbo romunoration 
of labour 'ilio velvet manufacturer, 
supposing him aware of the dimmishod 
domaud lor his commodity, diminishes 
tbo production, and sots at liberty a 
corresponding portion of the oapknl 
employed in tbo mnnufacturo This 
capital, thus withdrawn fixim tbo 
maintouanco of velvet-makers, is noV 
tbo same fund with that whiob tbo cus 
tomer employs in raamtaimng bnok 
lay ora , it is a second fond There ate 
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therefore trvo fimde to bo employed m 
ibo maintenance and romnnemtion of 
labour, 'where before there was only 
one There is not a transfer of em 
ployment from yelvet mahers to hnck 
layers, there is a new employment 
created for hnoklayers, and a tmnsfor 
of employment from yelvet-makera to 
some other labourers, moat probably 
those who produce the food and other 
things which the hnoklayers consume 
/ In answer to this it is said, that 
fitbough money laid out in buying velvet 
(is not capital, it replaces a capital, 
that though it does not create a new 
demand for labour, it is the necessary 
means of onablmc the existing demand 
to be kept up The funds (it may bo 
said) of tho manufacturer, while locked 
up in velvet, cannot ho directly apphed 
to the mamtcnanco of labour , they do 
not begin to constitute a demand for 
labour imtil tho velvet is sold, and tho 
capital which made it replaced from 
the outlai of tho purchaser , amLihus, 
t may ho said, tno velvet maker and 
tho lulvct buyer haio not two capitals, 
but only one capital between them, 
which by tho act of purchase the buyer 
tninsfcrs to the manufacturer and if 
instead of buyung velvet he buys 
labour, he simply transfors this capital 
elsewhere, extinguishing as much dc 
maud for labour in one quarter as ho 
creates in another 

Ibo premises of this argument arc 
not domed. To sot free a capital 
which would otherwise he locked up m 
a form useless for tho support of labour, 
IS, no doubt, tbo same tmng to tlio in 
tcrcsts of labourers ns the creation of a 
now capital It is porfeclh truo that 
if 1 expend lOOOf in buying velvet, I 
enable tho manufacturer to etnploy 
lOOOl in tho mamtenance of labour, 
which could not have been so employed 
while tho \ehot roranmed unsold and 
if It would ha\e remained unsold for 
ewr unless I bonght it, then by chang 
ing mi purpose and hinng bneklayers 
instead, 1 undoubtedly create no new 
demand for labour for while I employ 
1 00 W m hmng labour on tho one hand, 
I annihilate for crer lOOOl of the 
lehct maker’s canilal on tho other 
ISut this IS confoondmg the elTccts 
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arising from tho more suddenness of a 
ihange ■with the clTocts of the change 
itself If when the buy er ceased to pur 
chase, the capital employed m making 
velvet for Ins use necessarily penshed, 
then his exjicnding the same amount 
in hinng hncklayors would he no crea 
tion, but merely a transfer, of employ 
ment Tlie increased employment 
which I contend is given to labour, 
would not bo given unless tho capital 
of the velvet maker could be hberated, 
and would not he gisen until it tous 
liberated. But every one knows that 
the capital imcsted in an omploymeul 
can bo wathdra'wn from it, if sufhcicut 
tune ho allowed If tho velvet-maker 
had previous notico, by not recemng 
the nsnal order, he -will has e produced 
10001 less velvet, and an equivalent 
portion of Ins capital wall have been 
already sot free If ho had no previous 
notico, and the article consequently ro 
mains on his hands, tho increase of his 
stock wall ludiico lum next year to bus 
pond or diminish his production until 
the surplus is earned off When this 
process is complete, the manufacturer 
wall find himself as nch as before, with 
undimimshed power of employing la 
hour in general, though a portion of Ins 
capital iTill now bo employed in mam 
tauung some other kind of it Until 
tins adjustment has taken place, tho 
demand for labour ■will he merely 
changed, not increased hut as soon as 
it has taken place, the demand for 
labour is uicreasod here there was 
formerly only ono capital employ ed ni 
mniiitnimng weavers to moke 1000/ 
worth of volvot, there is now that same 
capital employed in making something 
else, and 1000/ distnbnted among 
hncklayors besides There ore now 
two capitals employed in remuneratmg 
two sets of lawnrers, while before, 
one of tlioso capitals, that of tho cus- 
tomer, only served ns a wheel m the 
machinery by which tho other capital, 
that of tho manufacturer, earned on itn 

emnloyTncntoflahonrfromyoartoyear J 

T’he proposition for whieh I am con^ 
tending IB m rcahty equivalent to the 
following, which to some minds will 
appear a trmsm, though to others it is 
a jioradox that a person does good tq 
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liibouiers, not by wliat lie consumes on 
himself, but solclj by ■wbnt bo does not 
so consume If instead of laying out 
1001 in mno or silk, I expend it in 
•( wages, the demand for commodities is 
precisely equal m both cases in the 
one, it 18 a demand for 1001 worth of 
wine or sill , m the other, for the same 
raluo of bread, beer, labourers’ clothing, 
fuel, and indulgences, but the la 
bourers of the community have in the 
latter case the value of 1001 more of 
the produce of the coramumty dis 
tnbuted among them I have con- 
sumed that much less, and made over 
mj' consuming power to them If it 
were not so, raj having consumed less 
would not lena e more to be consumed 
by others , uhich is a manifest contra 
diction iVhen less is not produced, 
what one person forbears to consume is 
necossanlj added to the sbaro of those 
to whom ho transfers his power of pur- 
chase In the case supposed I do not 
necessarily consume less ultimately, 
since the labourers whom I pay may 
build a house for me, or maho some- 
tiling else for my future consumption 
Cut I have at all events postponed my 
consumption, and have turned over 
part of my share of the present produce 
of the commuraty to tho lahourera. If 
after an interval I am indommSed, it 
IS not from tho existing produce, but 
from a subsequent addition made to it 
I have therefore left more of the exist- 
ing produce to be consumed by others , 
and have put into the possession of 
lahonrers the power to consume it 
j There cannot bo a hotter reduciio ad 
ahuvrdwm of the opposite doctrme than 
that afforded by tlie Poor Law If it 
ibo equally for tlie benefit of the labour 
mng classes whether I consume my 
'jmeans m the form of things purchased 
(-for my own use, or set aside a portion 
jin the shape of wages or alms for their 
idmeot consumption, on what ground 
(can the pobcj be jn^fied of tnltmg my 
money trom me to support panpers? 
since my unproductive expenditure 
would have equally benefited them, 
while I should nave enjoyed it too If 
society can both oat its cake and have 
it, why should it not be allowed the 
double indnlgonoo ? But common sense 


tells every one in hia own case (though 
he does not see it on tho laiger scale) 
that the poor rate which he pays is 
really subtracted from his owm con- 
sumption , and that no shifting of pay 
mont backwards and forwards will 
enable two persons to eat the same 
food If be had not been reqmrcd to 
pay the rate, and bad consemiently 
laid out the amount on biraself, the 
poor would have bad as much less for 
their share of the total produce of tho 
conntrj , ns he himself would have con 
burned more * 

• The following case, vrhlcli presents the 
argument in a somewhat dllTercnt shape, 
may serre for stUl further illustration 

Suppose that a rich indlriilnal, A, expend' \ 
a certain amount daflv in wages or alms I 
which, as 'oon as received, is expended and I 
consumed. In tho form of coarse food, by the j 
receiver* A dies, leaving hls proportv to B, 
w ho discontinues this Item of expenditure 
and expends in lieu of it the same sum cacli 
day In delicacies for ids own tabic I have 
chosen this supposition In order that the 
two cases may bo similar In all tboir cir 
cnmstance', except that wliiohls tlie subject 
of comparison In order not to obscure the 
essential facts of the ease by sxhlbltingthem 
through the haiy medium of a money trans 
action let ns furtlicr suppose that A, and 
B after him, are landlords of Iht estate on 
which both the food consumed by the re- 
cipients of A’s disbursements, and tho artl 
clcs of luxury supplied for B’s table are 
produced and that their rent la paid to 
them in kind, tliey giving previous notice 
that description of produce they shall re- 
quire The question Is, whether B s expen 
dlture gives as much employment or as much 
food to hls poorer neighbours os A’s gave 

From tlie case as stated, it seems to follow 
that while A lived, that portion ofhls income 
which he expended in wages or alms, would 
bo drawn bj him ftom the farm in the shape 
of food for labourers, and would bo used as 
such while B, who came after him would 
require, instead of this, an equivalent value 
in expensive articles of food, to be consumed 
In hls own household that the farmer 
therefore, would, imder B’s rfgime produce 
that much less of ordinary food, and more of 
expensive delicacies, for each day of the 
vear, than was produced In A’s time, and 
that there would bo that amoimt le”3 of 
food shared, throughout tho year among the 
labouring and poorer classes This i« w Int 
would he conforraahli, to tho principles laid 
down In the text Those who think differ 
ently, must, on tho other liand suppose that 
the luxuries required b\ B woulJ ho pro- 
duced, not instead of but in addition to the 
foodprevlously supplied to A’s In bourers, and 
that the aggregate produce of the country 
would be increased in amount. But when it 
Is asked, how this double p'-odaction would 
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■" It nppcoTp, then, that a demand de- 
lav^ until the work is completed, and 
famishing no advances, but onH re 
; imhnrsing advances made bv others, 

0 contnbutcs nothing to the demand for 
» laboiu- , and that what is so CTpended, 
IS, m all its effects, so far as regards 
the employment of the labonnng clnas, 
a mere nnlhty , it docs not and cannot 
create any employment except at the 
expense of other employment which 
existed before 

But though a demand for velvet does 
nothing more in regard to the employ 
raent for labour and capital, than to 
determine so much of the employment 
which alreadv existed, into that par 
ticnlar channel instead of any other , 
stiH, to the prodncers already engaged 


in the velvet ninnufactine, and not in 
tending to quit it, tins is of the utmost 
importance To them, a falling off in 
the demand is a real loss, and one 
which, even if none of their goods 
finally perish unsold, may monnt to 
nnr height, np to that which would 
make them choose, os the smaller evil, 
to retire from the husiness On the’ 
conlrarr, an increased demand enahles 
them to extend their transactions — to 
make a profit on a larger capital, if 
thev have it, or can horrow it , and, 
turning over their capital more rapidly, 
they will employ their labourers more 
constantly, or employ a greater num 
her than before &o that an increased 
demand for a commodity does really, 
in the particular department, often 


\ be effected— how the ranoer whose capital 
and labour rrero olrcadj fallr amplovcd, 

\ uT3ald be enabled to supply the nerp want* of 
Np, withont producing less of other things* 
tho onlr mode trhlcb pre«enti Itself Is, that 
lie should Jint produce tbe food, and then 
girlngihat food to the labourers whom A 
forroerty fed, should hr means of their 
labour produce the luxuries wanted by B 
This, accordingly, when the objectors are 
hard pre sed apnean to be really thtlr 
meaning But It Is an obrious aa-^wer that 
on this jruppo«ltlon, B must wait for his 
laxuHcstill the second year and thev are 
wanted this rear Br the original hypo- 
thecs ho consumes bis luxunous dinner oar 
by day /wsm with the rations of bread 
and potatoes forTDerl> lerred out by A to his 
labourers There Is not time to feed tlio 
labourers first and supply B afterwards t 
he and they cannot both hare their wants 
ministered to he cao onir satisfy his own 
demand for commodities by loaring as much 
of theirt, as was formerly supplied ft*oro that 
fund unsatisfied 

It may indeed, bo rejoined by an objector, 
that ilnco on the present showing, lime is 
the onlr thing wonting to render the expen 
dliurcofB conshtent with as lam anem- 
pi irnicnt to labour as wa.* given by A why 
may wo not suppo'^ that B po*tponps his In 
erei'od consumption of personal luxuries 
until ther can l*e famished to him by the 

labour ot the pcTions whom A emplovcd? Id 
that cose It may be said, he would employ 
and feed os mu^ labour as his predecessors. 
Bndoubtedlyhc would; but why? Because 
hl5 income would be cxpcnd^ii In exactly 
the rame manner as bli predecessoria It 
would be expended in wage* A rcserred 
from his pcrjonal consumption a fund which 
he paid awar directly tv labourers B docs 
the fame onW Imtcadof paying It to them 
himself, he leases I in the hmidi of the 
fhnncT who pars It to them for him. On 
tld* luppoMtlon n in the flr«t year neither 
expending the amount, as far m he I# per 


sonaJly concerned, In A s manner nor In his 
own roally sates that portion of his Income, 
and lends it to the farmer And If In suh 
sequent years, confining himself within the 
year a Income, heleates the fanner In arrears 
to that amount* it becomes an additional 
capital, with which the farmer may per 
monently employ and feed A s labourers 
Nobody pretends tliat such a change as this, 
a change from spending an Income In wastes 
of labour, to sating it for Intcstment, de- 
prites any labourer* of emplotment '^at 
is affirm^ to hate that efiTect Is, the change 
from hiring labourers to buting commodities 
for personal use as represented by our 
original hypothesis 

In our illurtration wc hare supposed no 
baying and fcWng or use of money Bui 
the case os we have put it, corresponds with 
actual fact In etcrything except the details 
of the mochani«m The whole of any 
countrt Is nrtuallt a single farm and manu 
factory from which etery member of the 
community draws his appointed share of the 
produce, hating a certain number of coun 
ters called pounds sterling put into his 
hands which at his contenlence he brings 
back and exchongesfor such goods as he pre- 
fers, up to the limit of the amount He docs 
not, as in our imacinary case, give notice 
beforehand what things he shall requlroj 
but the dealers and producers are quite capa 
blc of finding it out by obsertation and am 
change In the demand Is promptly foUowod 
by an adaptation of the supplv to It If a 
consumer changes from paying away a part 
ofhls income in wages, to ^‘cudlng It that 
same day (not some subsequent and distant 
day) Jn things for hU own consumption, and 
pcr«cvcrcs in this altered practice until pro- 
duction has had lime to adapt itself to the 
alteration of demand there will from that 
timo bolc^s food and other articles for the 
uso of labourers, produced in tbe country, by 
exactly the raJuc of the extra luxuries now 
demanded ; and the labourers as a clasa 
will he worse off by the precise amount. 
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cnu«^o & CTO'xtcr employment to bo of nn o\tcnnon of ibo mnrbot for n com \ 
mvrn to labour by the same capital moditi, in rendering jiossiblc an in I 
iTie nustabc hci in not perccning that creased development of the dinsion of j 
in the cases sopposed, this advantage labour, and henco a more eneciive dis- 
ia given to lilHnir and capital mono tnbution of the prodnctivo forces of so- 
departmont, onlr by being withdrawn ciety Tins, like the former is more 
[from onotber and that vihon tho an exception in nppeannee, than itia 
change has p-wlnced its natural effect in reahtr It is nut tho mone\ paid hi 
of attracting into tho employment ad the purchaser which romune-ates llio 
ditionol cnp'tal pn'portional to tho in labour , it is tho capital of the pro 
creased demand, the advantage itself d icer tho demand onlv detcrminea in 
ceases what manner that capual shall bo cm 

The ^nnds of a proposition, when ployed, and what kind of labour it shal' 
well understood, usnally ^vc a tolera remunemto , but if it determines that 
blc indication of the limitations o'" it the commodity shall bo produced on a 
ITio general principle, now stated, is, largo scale, it enables the same capital 
that demand for commodities deter to produce more of tho commodity, and 
' mines merely the direction of labour, may, by an indirect eflcct m causing 
[and tho kind of wealth prcHlnccd, but an increase of capital, produce an even- 
|not tlio (quantity or cflicienci of the tualincrcaso of tbo remuneration of the 
labour, or the aggregate of wealth ' 1 ilwurcr 

But to this there are two exceptions j The demand for commodities is af 
First , when labour is supported, but consideration of importance rather in] 
not fnllv occupied, a new demand for the theory of oxcliango, than in that! 
something which it can protlucc, may of prodnction Looking at things in' 
(ftimulaloVnc labour thus supported (b tho aggregate, and permanently, tho 
increased exertions, of which the re- remuneration of the proilucer is donyed 
snlt may bo an increase of wealth, to from tbo productive power of hia own 
tboadxantago of tho labourers them- capital The sale of the produce for 
solves and of others M ork which can money, and the snbbcqnent expenditure 
be done in tho spare hours of persons of the money in buying other coramo- 
snbsisted from some other source, can ditios, are a mere exchange of equiva 
(ns before remarked) be undertaken lent values, for mutual nrcommotlation 
without withdrawing capital from other It is true that, the diiasion of employ 
occnpntions, beyond tho amount (oflen ments being one of the principal means 
vciy small) required to cover tho ex- of increasing tho productn o power ol 
pense of tools and matcnals , and eacn labour, tho power of exchanging gives 
this will oflen be pro\uded by savings nse to a great increase of the produco , 
made expressly for the purpose The but even then it is production, not ex- 
reason of our theorem thus failing, tho change, which romunenites labour and 
theorem itself fails, and cmplovmcnt capital \\ o cannot too stnctly repro 
of this hnd mire, by tho springing up sent to oursehca tho operation of ex- 
of a demand for tlio commodity, be change, whether conducted barter 
called into existence wathout depriving or through tbo medium of money, as 
labour of an equivalent amount of cm tho mere mechanism by which each 
ployment in anj other quarter Tho person transforms the remuneration of 
demand docs not, even in this case, Ins labour or of his capital into tho par- 
operate on labour any otherwise than ticnlar shape in which it is most conve- 
throngh tho medium of an existing nient to him to possess it, but m no wise 
capital , but it affords an inducement the sourco of tho remuneration itself 
which causes that capital to set in 

motion n greater amount of labour than §10 Tho precedmg principles do/ ], 
It did before monatrato tho fallacy of many populajl ’ 

Tho second exception, of which I arguments and doctnnos, which arAlv- 
ihall speak at lengtii m a subsoquoDt continually reproducing laomsehes 
rhnptcr, consists in tho known offect now forms i’'or example, it has beep < 
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the taxes The aimo orpjinrnl, fio'A 
iicr, equally proieu, th it it isimpo'i- 
I siMq to inx the Inbourcrs nt all , since 
I tiic tas, being Imd out either m lahotir 
or in connniMbtics, comea all Imcl te, 

[ them , eo lint taxation has Ui6| 
‘.ingiilnr projierty of falling on nobodj i 
On the siine showing, it nonld do the 
Iilm ircrs no Iinnn to Inho from them 
I /i)) lho\ hove, and distnbuto n nmong 
(he other members of the comTminity 
it \i-oiild nil ho “sjtent among them,” 
•which on this thcoir comes to the 
t fame thing 'flic cttot is produced b) 

) not looking dircetli at the renlities of 
iht phtnoiai na, but attending onlj" to 
the outward mechanism of pn\ mg and 
spending If no look at llio effects 
produced no! on the inonct, nhiUi 
' imreU clnngiE hands, but on the com 
nioiUlicB winch arc used and con 
Finned, wo ree that, in coiisemicnco of 
Im. income tax, tho classes niio piv it 
I do tealU diimniKh their consumption 
LxaclU BO fir an tin,} do tins, they aro 
, the persons on whom the tax falls It 
' IS rJerrnjid out of what llicj would 
j otherwise linio ns(d and cniojcd So 
1 fir, on the other hand, an Ino hnrthcn 
■ , falls, not on what thoj would have 
contiuiucJ, but on wliat thei would 
j Imic faicd to inamlnm production, or 
j Bpiinl in mmiilniinng orpauiig nnpro- 
i tlucliic labourers, to that extent tho 
I tax firms a dedmtion from what would 
> have been used and cn_jo)od b} the 
j labouring cln-''-''K Rut if tho govern 
ni'nt, as m pro} '!>/}{ the ratt, expends 
, fulK as iau( h of the nmounl as the 
■ laTpajcrs rould liato dona in tlioit 
dirert cmulo^mint of Inlmnr ns inW 
hinog r iilai-u nihlurs and isihcemcn, j 
O' in jniing off d'la, hi winch lost/ 
o>"e~ifi'ifi It even mcaoses (nnilnl-' 
the lat-ernnng cIbsh" not onh an not 
la f nni < mp'oj-mi nt bv the tax, but 
m"\ p '>=d<K 1 am rome, mid the whole 
<f the fax fills exfluyivetj where it 
wav i il‘.n 1 d 
All 

tl .• < ■> 1 ir vhiih any one no' n 
libo w, art dly end hitnilly ein j 
i-’ta'F firrliwoen u dvs netVonIn j 

b ,t< i!) ib>- ( nalVt, ih^ref to the' 

■ air . f 1 Pt \r, 

1^ ir • iMi 1 y r n crirtj-jijiion.xscept 


limt j-ritwi of the proilnre o' 
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tho pcraon ^ lio consnmes And a por- 
Bon cannot bolli oonsumo Ins income 
himself, and make it over to bo con 
Burned bj others Taking away a cer- 
tain portion by taxation cannot dopnve 
both liim and them of it, but only him 


or them To Imow which ib tho Ruf | 
feror, we must understand u hose con i 
sumption will have to be retrenched in J 
consequence this, whoever it be, is’ 
the person on whom the tax rcallf' 
falls 


CHAPTER VI 

OV OlROUIi^TINa AMI FlTPn CAPITAL 


§ 1 To complete our explanations 
on tho subject ot capital, it is necessary 
to say something of the two species 
into which it is usually divided Tho 
distinction is veiy obvious, and though 
not named, has been often adverted to, 
in the two preceding chapters but it is 
now proper to define it cccnratelj , and 
to point out a few of its consequences 
1 Of tlio capital engaged in the pro- 
ifluction of any commoity, there is a 
/part wluch, after being once used, 
jxists no longer as capital , is no 
longer capable ofrendenng semee to 
production, or at least not the same ser 
vice, nor to the same sort of pinduc- 
tion Such, for example, is the portion 
of capital which consists of matenals 
Tlic tallow and alkah of vhich soap is 
madeTOTce used In the manufacture, 
are destiojed as alkali and tallow, and 
cannot be employed anj further m the 
soap manufacture, though m their al- 
tered condition, as soap, they are 
capable of being used ns a material or 
an instrument m other branches of 
manufacture In the same division 
must bo placed tho portiou of capital 
which IS paid ns the irages, or con 
sumed as the subsistence, of labourers 
That part of the capital of a colton- 
spinn er which he pays away to his 
workpeople, once so paid, exists no 
longer ns lus capital, or ns a cotton 
spinner’s capital such portion of it 
08 the workmen consume, no longer 
exists ns capital at all oven if they 
save any part, it may now be more 
properly rc^rded as a fresh capital, 
tho result ol a second act of accumula 
hon Capital which in this manner 


fulfils the whole of its oflice in the pnx / 
duction in which it is engaged, bj a 
single use, is called Circulahiig Capijtal^ 
The temi, wluch is hoT vdiy" appro- 
pnnte, is denved from tho circum 
stance, that this portion of capital in 
qmres to be constantly renewed by the 
«a?c of the finished product, and when 
renewed is perpetually parted vnth in 
bupng materials and pajung wages, 
so that it does its work, not by being 
kept, but by changmg hands 
Another large portion of capital, 
however, consists in instruments of pro- 
duction, of a more or less permanent 
character which produce tlioir offectl 
not by being parted with, but by being) 
kept , and the efficacy of which is not] 
oxuausted by a single use To this 
class belong buildin gs, m achin ery, and 
all or most things~known by the name 
of implements or tools Tho durability 
of some of these is* considerable, and 
their function ns productive instniraents 
18 prolonged through many repetitions 
of tho productive operation In this/, 
class must hkownse be mcluded capitan 
sunk (as tho expression is) m permanenf; 
improvements of land So also the 
capital expanded once for ah, in the 
commencement of an undertaking, to 
prepare tho wav for subsequent opera 
lions the expense of opening a minc^ 
for example of cutting canals, of) 
niaknng roads or docks Other exi 
omples might be added, but these are , 
sufhciont Capital which exists in onjd I 
of these durable shapes, and the retunfp 
to which 13 spread over a penod of £ 
corresponding duration, m called Fired)/ 
Cnptnl 
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Of fixed cnpitnln, tome kinds require 
to bo occasionally or periodically re 
ncTved Sueb arc all iin plemciUs and 
hidings they require, aT intervals, 
parfial rcnevral by means of repairs, 
and are at last entirely ivom out, and 
cannot bo of any further setneo as 
buildings and implements, but fall back 
into the class of materials In other 
cases, the capital docs not, unless as a 
consequonco of romo unusual accident, 
require entire renewal but there is 
alwn^ some outlay needed, either 
regularly or at least occnsionally, to 
keep it up A dock or a canal, once 
made, docs not require, like a machine, 
rto bo mado amin, unless purposely 
'destroyed, or nnloss an cartbquake or 
some similar catnstroplio has filled it 
up bnt legular and frequent outlays 
are noccssarv to keep it in repair 
ThTTcoif of opFnmg a mino needs not 
bo incurred a second time , but unless 
somo one goes to the expense of keeping 
the mine clear of water, it is soon n n 
derod useless The most permanent 
of all kinds of fixed capital is that cm 
ployed in giving increased productive 
ness to a natural agent, suen ns land 
The draining of ina shy or inundated 
tracts like the Bcdlom Level, the 
reclaiming of land from tlio sen, or its 
protection by embankments, are ini 
provements calculated for pcrpotiuty, , 
but drams and dyl cs rcqmre ireqnent | 
rcpnir Iho same diameter of perpe 
1 tmty belongs to the improicment of 
1 land by subsoil draining, which adds 
j BO muoli to the productivono«j of tho 
day soils , or by permanent manures, 
that IS, by tho addition to the soil, not 
of the substances which enter into Ibo 
composition of vegotabics, and which 
are thereloro consumed by i egotation, 
but of those which merely alter tho 
relation of tho soil to air and water , 

i assand and lime on the heavy soils, 
dayjnirdjnadjiirtlie Ughf TSien such 
works, however, require some, though 
it may ho ve^ httlo, occasional outlay 
to mamtam their lull efibet 
»' These improvements, however, by 
[the very fact of their deserving that 
thtle, produce an increase of return, 
(which, after defraying all expenditure 
mecessaiy for keeping them up, still 
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loaves a surplus This siirp'nv fonru 
tlio r. turn to the capital sunk in tlio 
first instance, and that return docs not, 
ns in the case of inndnnen, temnnate 
by tlio 11 caring out of the iimdiine, but 
continues for over Tlio land thus m 
creased in productiveness, licars a 
vnliio In tho market, propnioiial to 
the increase and In nee it is usual to 
consider the rapitil nliidi v as in 
vested, or sunk, in mal it g tlmuupruvc 
m<nt, as still existing in ilic incnmscd 
luliio of the loud TlIi re must be no 
inistnl 0 , however The ca[ ilnl lil a 
all other capital, has Itcen consumed 
It was consumed in minntnining the 
1 iLourcrs who (xoculcd llie imiiroio- 
ment, and in the wear and tear i f the 
tools bi nliicb they w< re a*'! tcil 
But it was consumed jitwluctiioh, ard ( 
lias lift a jiermancnt nsult in the im ! 
proved prodiicliione's of an aiijtropn \ 
atcil natural agent, the Innu v\ e 
may call the increased nmluco tbf 
joint rcanlt of tho land ana of a capita! 
fixed 111 tho land But ns the capital, 
liaviiig 111 reality been consTitncJ, can 
not bo withdrawn, its pixnhictivcnesj 
13 thenceforth indissoTubh bleiulcd 
with that arising from tho ongmal 
qualities of the soil , and thu remiinc 
ration for tho use of it llioiiroforth do- 
lionds, not upon tho laws wlm.li govtin 
the returns to lalionr and capital, but 
upon tliofo which govern tho rccoin 
penso for natural agents \\ hnt those 
arc, we shall boo hereafter * 


§ 2 Tlioro is a gri at difTcrenco be 1 
tween tho efibets of circulating and ' 
those of fixed capital, on the amount ol 
the gross produce of tho country Cir 
culating capital being destroyed ast 
bulIi, or at any rale finally lost to tliof 
owner, by a single uso , and the pro4 
duct resulting from that one use being! 
the only source from which tho owaisr, 
con replace the capital, or obtain any! 
remuneration for its produotiio cm-1 
ployment, the product must of course’ 
bo sufficient for those purposes, or in 
other words, the result of a single use 
must bo a reproduction equal to the 
whole amount of tho circulating capi 
tal used, and a profit hcsidos Tliis, 

* Infm, boofi 11 cliap irl On Snt 
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however, ip Iw no nicnns necessary in 
Uio ease of li\cd capital Since mn- 
chincrj, for osntnple, is not wholly 
consumed by one use, it is not ncccs 
sary that it slionld bo nbolly replaced 
from the product of that use The 
'machine answers Iho purpose of its 
owner, if it hnngs in, dunng each in 
lorval of lime, eiiougli to cover the ex- 
pense of repairs, and the deterioration 
in value wliicli the macliinc has sus- 
tained dunne the same time, with a 
surplus sufficient to yield the ordi- 
nary profit on the entire value of the 
machine 

1 From this it follow s that all increase 
I of tixcd cnjiital, when taking place at 
1 the expense of circulating, must ho, at 
least temporirdy, prejudicial to the in- 
terests of the labourers This is true, 
not of machinery alone, but of all im- 
provements bv which capital IS sunk, 
that IP, rendered permanently- incapa 
bio of bung applied to the mamlcnauce 
and rcmuncntion of labour Suppose 
that a person farms lus own land, with 
a capital of two thousand quarters of 
com, cmplovcd m maintaining la- 
bourers during one year (for simplicity 
I wo omit tlio consideration of seed and 
1 tools), whoso labour produces him an 
I nually two thousand four hundred 
1 quarters, being a profit of twenty por 
'cent Tins profit wo shall suppose 
that ho annually cousumes, carrying 
on his operations from year to year on 
the onpinal capital of two thousand 
qnarterH Let ns now smiposo that by 
the txponditnro of half hiB capital bo 
efTccts a permanent improvement of his 
land, which is executed by half bis 
labourers, and occupies them for a 
year, after whicli ho will only roquiro, 
for the effectual cultivation of his laud, 
half ns many hihourers ns boforo The 
remainder of his capital he employs ns 
usual In tho first year thoro is no 
differenco in tho condition of tho la 
bourort), oxcopt that part of them have 
received tho same pay for an operation 
on the land, which they prevuously 
obtained for ploughing, sowing, and 
reaping At tho end ot tho year, how 
ever, the improver has not, ns before, 
a capital of two thonsand quarters of 
com Only one thousand quarters of 


Ins capital have boon roprorhicod in 
tho nsiial way ho has now only 
those thousand quarters and his im 
provemonts Ho will employ, in tho' 
next and in each following year, only 
half tho number of labourers, and mil 
divide among them only half the 
former quantity of subsistence ITie 
loss will soon bo made up to them if 
the improved land, with tho diminished 
quantity of labour, produces tw'o 
Uiousand four hundred quarters ns ho 
fore, booauso so enormous an accession 
of gam will probably induce tbo im 
prover to snvo a part, add it to his 
capital, and become a larger employer 
of labour But it is conceivable that 
tins may not be tho case , for (sup- 
posing, as wo may do, that tho im 
provemont will last iiidofiniteiy, with 
out any outlay worth mentioning to 
keep it up) tbo improver will have 
gained largely h\ Ins improvement if 
tho land now yields, not two thousand 
four hundred, but one thousand five 
hundred quarters , since this will re- 
Inco the one thonsand quarters forming 
18 present circulating capital, with a 
profat of tvK'nty five percent (instead 
of twenty as Uuloro) on the whole capital, 
fixed and circulating together The} 
improvement, therefore, may be a very I 
profitable one to him, and yet very) 
iiijiinous to the labourers 
Tlie supposilion, in tbo terms ml 
which it has been stated, is purely? 
ideal, or ot most appircablo'li'lil^ To ' 
a case as that of tho conversion of 
arable land into pasture, which, though 
formorly a frequent pmctico, is re 
garded by modem ngnoultiinsts as tbo 
reverse of an improvement The cleas 
mg away of the small fanners m the 
north of Scotland, within tho present 
century, was however a case of it , and 
Ireland, since the potato famine and 
the repeal of the com laws, is another 
The remarkable decrease wluch. has 
lately attracted notice in the gross 
produce of Insh agncidtnre, is, to all 
appearance, partly attnbutable to the 
diversion of land from mamtaimng 
human labourers to feedmg cattle and 
it could not havQ takeu pace without 
the removal of a largo part of tho Irish 
iwpulatiou by emigration or death 
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CO 

j We liaTP (Imfl Itto recent instanecH m 
1 wliuli ■wlmt was regnrJod ns an nen 
1 cnUnrjvl improvement, 1ms dimtni'lied 
( tlio jwwcr of the country to EiipiKirt its 
population 'ITie clTcct, Imvevfr, o'" 
all tile improvdncnts due to modem 
Eocnee IS to increase, or at all events, 
not to dimiinsli tlie gross produce But 
tins docs not alTerl tto (mltslanci of 
the argument, fiupposo that tin im 
provemont docs not operate in the 
manner supposed — does not cnaluo a 
part of the labour nrevmusB cmplorcd 
on the land to ho dispensed mth — ^Imt 
only enables the same labour to raiso 
a greater produce Suppose, loo, that 
the preater produce, ivhich hv means of 
the improscment can bo raised from 
the soil Math the same labour, is all i 
avnnled, and tvill find purulia'crs Idie 
improver svill in that case ref|mre tho 
same number of labourerB as bofure, at 
the same singes But ivherc will he 
find the means of paying them? He 
ims no longer Ins onginal capital of 
two thousand Quarters disposable for 
the purpose Ono thousand of them 
nrol St and gone — consumed in mal mg 
the improvement If ho is to cmploi 
us man} labourers ns before, and par 
them ns highlv, he must borrow, or 
obtain from some other source, n thou 
sand qnnrters to supply the_ dtfiat. 
Rut theso thousand quarters nlrcadv 
maintained, or -were destined to main 
tarn, an equivalent qnantity of labour 
niey arc not a fresh creation, their 
destination is only changed from ono 
(Prodnotivo cmplovmcnt to another, 
land thongh tho agncnllunst has made 
'up the deficiency in Ins own circnlating 
(Capital, the breach in the arcnlatmg 
capital of tho community romoins tm 
‘ repaired. 

1 The argument Tolicd on by most of 
'those who contend that mnelimcry can 
> never be injnnons to tho Inhonnng 
’ class, 13, that by cheapening produc- 
tion it creates such an increased de 
' maud for the commodity, us enables, 
, ore long, a greater number of persons 
’ than ever to find employment in pro- 
Jdnemg it ITus argument does not 
seem to mo to have tho woighl com 
monly nsmbed to it The fact, though 
too broadly stated, is, no doubt, often 


true Tlie copvists iihouen fliiown 
out of niiploymiiit bv ihu itninimnl 
of printing, were doubtlcs roon out- I 
numbered bv the com[) 0 'ilor!t and j 
pro smen who look ih'ir place an 1 i 
the nuniK'r o'" hlKmnng p' r'- ms nmv 
occupied in the cotton iiiMiufaciuro if 
mnnv times ' nattr than mutv so rv-cu 
ud prcviousU to the mvtntm'is (5 
largrraves and Arkwrii lit, vhich 
flious that licside'" thi rnonuous Ht'd 
npilnl non cmhnrktd in tho man ifin.- 
tiire, It also cmplovs a far larger an u 
laling eanitnl limn at am foTiicr tin e 
But if tins c:ipital was drawn fr m 
other emph vmeiits if the fiinds whn h 
to'ik iht pin e of the c.ipital sunk in 

tly roachmfry, \no lupphed not bv 
nnv ndditinnnl tav'ng consc (Utnt oii 
the improvements, but bv drafts on the 
gcneiail rapil il of the coimiunitv, 
nhat lx tier are the lalwuring cla^s"^ 
forlho iiicrt tmu'-Tr? In "hat manner 
18 tho h ss thov Bustninid by Iho cem 1 
version of circniatinginto fiii-d capital, 
made up to them bv a mere rhifling o‘ 
part of tho remainder of the circulatmr 
capital fn m its old ciiiployauetits to a 
new ono ? 

All nllimpts to niaVe ont that thr] 
labounng cln‘’«cs ns a collcclivi body* 
earnot siifli r ttiiiiKinnlv by the inirtv 
ductiou of tuaclni t rv, orliy tho binkmg 
of capital in pcmmiicnt improvomi nLs,i 
nro, I conceive, ntcCB<'anlv fallacious; 
That thev would sufier in th" par 
ticulir department of indastn townuh 
tho change applies, is gcncmlly ad 
imttcd, and obnou-. to couimon sense , 
but it is often said, that tliongh cm 
plovmcnt is witlnlrawn from laixmr in 
ono department, an exactly equivalent 
employ mcnl is opened for it in others, 
bcc-iuse what tho consumers save in 
tho increased cheapness of one p,ar 
ticular article cnahles them to augment 
their consumption of others, thereby 
increasing tho demand fur oilier lands 
of labour Tins is pWsiblcp'bnt ns 
was shown in the last cliapter, involves 
a fallacy, demand for commodities f 
being a totally different tbng ftomt 
demand for labour It is true, the con { 
Burners have now additional means of I 
buying other things, but this will nut | 
create the other things, DnlL«s there n 1 
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fl capital to produce them, nn^ tlie iin- 
I provement nas not set at Ebertj any 
J capital, if even it has not absorbed 
some from other emplojments Tlie 
supposed increase of producbou and of 
employment for labour in other depart- 
ments therefore -will not take place, 
and the increased demand for com 
modities fry some consumers, will be 
balanced by a cess ation of demand on 
the part of oTEcre, namely, the la- 
bourers who were superseded by the 
improaement, and who will now be 
maintained, if at all, by shanng, either 
in the way of competition or of chanty, 
in what was preiiously consumed by 
other people 

1 ^ § 8 Neicrtholess, I do not believe 

[that as things arc actuallj" transacted, 
amprovements in production are often, 
.'if ever, in)unous, e\en temporarily, to | 
itlie labounng classes in the aggregate * 
They would be so if thej took place 
1 suddenly to a great amount, because 
Vmnch of the capital sunk must no- 
Icessanly in that case be provided from 
lunds already emploj cd as circulating 
fcapital But improvements are always 
nntrodiiced very gradually, and are 
/seldom or never made by withdrawing 


' few, if any, examples of a great in- 
crease of fixed capital, at a time and 
.place where circulating capital was 
mot rapidly increasmg likewise It is 
'not in poor or backward countries that 
mat and costly improvemonts m pro- 
duction are made To sink capital in 
land for a permanent return — to intro- 
duce expensive macbmeiy — are acts 
involving immediate saonfico for dis- 

( tant objects , and mdicate, in the first 
place, tolerabfr couiplofr secjinty^of 
pjapOTty, m the secondTconsiderable 
activity of industrial onlerpnso , and 
j in tbe third, a high standiud of what 
I has been called the “ efleg tiye de sire 
1 of nccnmnl-itiOD ” which throeTninM 
aroTTho elements of a society rapidly 
jiroCTPssive in its amount of capital 
Although, therefore, the Lahounng 
classes must saft'er, not only if the m 
nrease of fixed capital takes place at 


the expense of circulating, but oven il 
it IS so large and rapid as to retard 
that ordinary' iiicroase to which the 
growth of population has habitually y 
adap'ed itselt, yet, in point of fact, 
this IB very unlikely to happeii, since 
there ‘is probably no country whose 
fixed capital increases in a ratio more 
than proportional to its circulating 
If the whole of the railways which, 
during the spccuintno madness of 
1845, obtained the sanction of Purlin 
nient, bad boon constructed in tbo 
times fixed for tbe completion of each, 
this improbable contingency would, 
most likely, have been realized, hut 
this very case has aflorded a striking 
example of the difficulties which op- 
pose the diveimou into new oliannels of 
any considerable portion of the capital 
that supplies the old difiionlties 
generally much more than sufficient to 
prevent outerpnses that mvolvo tho 
sinking of capital, from extending 
themselves witn such rapidity as to 
impair the sources of tho existing cm 
ployment for labonr 
To these considerations must bs 
added, that oven if improvements did 
for a timo decrease tho aggregate pro- 
duce and the circulating capital of tho 
commumty, they woidd not the loss 
tend in the long run to augment both ( 
ITiey increase the return to capitil 
and of this increase the benefit must 
necessarily accrue either to tho capi 
tnlist m m'lTcr'profits, or to the cus 
tomer in uimimshed prices , affording, 
m cither case, an augmented fund from 
which accuiunlation may he made, 
while enlarged profits also hold out an 
increased inducement to accumnlatiou 
In tho case wo before selected, in winch 
the immediate result of the miprovc 
ment was to dimmish the gross pro- 
dace from two thousand four hundred 
quarters to one thousand five hundred, 
yet tho profit of the capitalist bemg 
now five hundred quarters instead of 
four hundred, the extra one hundred 
quarters, if regularly saved would in 
a few years icplaco the one thousand 
quarters subtracted firom his circulatmg 
capital Now tho extension of business 
which almost certainly follows in any 
department in which an improvouienl 
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has been made, afTords a strong in 
dncement to those engaged in it to add 
to their capital , and hence, at the slow 
pace atwhich improvements are usually 
introdnced, a great part of the capital 
which the improvement ultimately ab- 
sorbs, IB drawn from the increased 
profits and increased savingB which it 
has itself called forth. 

/ This tendency of improvements in 
production to cause increased accnmn- 
fation, and thereby ultimately to in 
I crease the gross produce, even if tern 
pomnly dimmishmg it will assume a 
still more decided character il it should 
appear that there are assignable hmits 
'' both to the accumulation of capital, 

, and to the increase of production from 
I the land, which limits once attamed, 

’ aU further increase of produce must 
f stop , but that improvements in pro- 
duction, whatever may be their other 
, efietts, tend to throw one or both of 
these hmits farther off. Now, these 
} are truths which will appear m the 
clearest h^ht in a subsequent stage of 
our investigation It will be seen, that 
‘be quanta^ of capital whicb will, or 
even which can, m accumulated m 
any countiy, and the amount of gross 
produce which will, or even which can, 
ne raised, bear a proportion to the state 
of the arts of production there exist- 
ing , and that every improvement, 
even if for the tune it dimuush the 
circulating capital and the gross pro- 
duce, ultimately makes room for a 
larger amount of both, than could pos- 
sibly have existed othorwiso It is 
this whicli IS the conclusive answer to 
the objections against machinerv , and 
the proof thence arising of tho nlti 
mate benefit to labourers of mechanical 
mventions even m the ousting state of 
society, will hereafter be seen to be 
conclusive ^ But this does not dis- 
charge governments from the ohhgation 
of alloviating, and if possible prevent- 
ing, the onls of which this source of 
ultimato benefit is or may he produc- 
tive to an ousting generation If the 
sinlang or fixing of capital m ma- 
chmeiy or nsefm works, were ever to 
proceed at such a pace as to impair 
materially the funds for the mainto 
* lain, bouk W cUiji t 


nance of labour, it would ho incurahenl 
on legislators to take measures for mo- 
derating its rapidity and since im 
provements which do not diminish 
employment on the whole, almost al 
wBjB throw some particular class of 
labourers out of it, thoro cannot bo a 
more legitimate object of tho legisla 
tor’s care than the interests of those 
who are thus sacrificed to the gams of 
their fellow-citizens and of postenty 
To return to tho theoretical distinc- 
tion between fixed and circulating 
capital Since all wealth winch is i 
destined to bo employed for reprodne- 1 
tion comes within the designation of j 
capital, there are parts of capital which ‘ 
do not agree with the definition of] 
either species of it , for instance, the 
stock of finished goods which a manu- : 
fnctnrer or dealer at any time possesses ; 
unsold in his warehouses But this, 
though capital os to its destination, is 
not yet capital in actual exercise it is 
not engaged in production, hut has 
first to be sold or exchanged, that is, 
converted into an equivalent value of 
some other commodities, and there 
fore IS not j et either fixed or circulating 
capital , hut vnll become either one or 
the other, or be eventually divided 
between them With the proceeds of 
his finished goods, a manufacturer will 
partly pay his work people, partly re- 

E lemsh luB stock of the matenals of 
IS manufacture, and partly provide 
new buildings and machinery, or repair 
the old , bnt how mnch will be divoted 
to one purpose, and how much to 
another, depends on the nature of the 
manufacture, and the reqmrements of 
the particular moment 

It should be observed further, that i 
the portion of capital consumed in the 
form of seed or matenal, though, un 
hko fixed capital, it requires to be at 
once replaced from tho gross produce, 
stands vet in the same relation to the 
employment of lahonr as fixed capituj 
does AVhat is expended in mateiial^ 
IS as mnch withdrawn from the mom 
tcnance and remuneration of labourerB, 
as what is fixed m machinery , and if 
capital now expended in wages were 
diverted to the providing of matenals, 
the oiled on the lahourera vrould bo as 
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prejt^d^cl^l ns if it vrcrc converted info 
fixed cnpitfil Tins, however, is a kind 
of chance which never takes place 
The tendency of improvements in pro- 
duction 18 always to economize, never 


to increase, the expenditure of seed or 
material for a given produce , and the 
interest of tho labourers has no dotri 
nient to apprehend from this conree 


CHAPTER VIL 


WHAT DErtNOS THE DEOEEK OK PnonUOTIVESEda OF PnODUCTlVE AGENTS 


§ 1 We have concluded our general 
survey of the requisites of production 

0 have funiul that Ihcv maj be reduced 
'■to three laljfltic, cjipilal, and tho mnlo- 
Jnnls and raotno forces nflonlcd by 
mlllure Of tlicscT dadKmr and t bcjnw 
nmtcnn l of the glotgTro'pnmuy and 
jViiliKiionsabTc Enl iinil mo tive powers 

inaj^bo called in lo~tIio~assiEtnucp_3l 
J ibour'amT arc £^151^71)111 norini es-' 
scntTii, of production Tlio remaining 
rtgiiisitc, ga pita l, is. itself tbojiroduol 
of labou r un^iistrumcntalit) in pro- 
(Inctioii'ls tliercforc, m reality, that of 
hbour in an indirect shape It dots 
not tlio less require to bo specified 
separately A prev lous application of 
labour to produce flic capital required 
for consumption during tuo work, is no 
less essential than the application of 
labour to the work itself Of capital, 
again, one, and by far tho largest, por 
bon, conduces to produebon only bv 
Buslaining in oxistenco the Inboui wbirli 
producoH the romainder, namely the 
inslrumcnls and matcnals, contribute 
to it directly , in the same manner with 
imtnral agents, and tho raatonals sup- 
plied by nature 

Wo DOW advnnco to the second great 
nnesbon in political economy , on what 
tlio dogreo of produchveness of these 
agents depends For it is evident that 
their produclive efficacy vanes OToatly 
at vnnous bmes and places mth the 
same populahon and extent of temtoiy, 
some coiintncs have a much larger 
amonnt of produebon than others, and 
tho same country at one lime a greater 
bamount than itself at another Com 
qparc England either vvith a similar 
I extent of tomtory in Russia, or with 


an equal pnpulabon of Russians Com 1 
pare England now watli England in | 
tho Middle Ages, Sicily , Nortlinm Af 
nca, or Syria at present, with (lie simo 
countnes at tho bmo of thoir gicatest 
prosperity, before tho Roman coiiquost 
Some of the canscs which contnbute 
to this difiorcnco of producbvoncss oro 
obvious , others not so much so We 
proceed to specify several of them 

§ 2 Tho most evident canso of 
Bunonor produchveness is what are 
colled na^rnl advantages ITieso ore I 
vnnous Fertility of soil is one of th^J 
pnncipnk In tins there nro greatifi 
vnnohcB, from tho desorts of ArabidE 
to tho alluvial plnms of tho Ganges, 1 
tho Niger, and tho JIississippi A^ 
f(uourahlo_oJima^to is ^evon more iih 
portant__thnn a'nch^ soil There are 
counines capable of h5ing inhabited, 
hut too cold to ho compabhle with 
ngnculturo Their inhabitants cannot 
pass hoyond tho nomadic state, they 
must live, hko the Laplanders, by the 
domcstioabon of the roin-doer, if not 
h> hunting or fishing, like tho miser 
able Esqumiaux There are countnes 
where oats ■will npen, hut not wheat, 
such ns the North of Scotland , others 
where wheat can be grown, hut from 
excess of moisture and want of sun 
shine, affords hut a preoanons crop, 
os m parts of Ireland With each 
advnnco towards tho south, or, in the 
European temperate region, towards 
tho east, some now branch of agnonl 
turo becomes first possible, then ad'van 
tageons , tho vino, maize, figs, olives, 
siS, nco, dates, successively present 
themselves, unbi we come to the 
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snnr cofTce. cotton, spicod, Ac of ito Ligbcr uses xml ilHonpomonls iM 
cbmates ■svbich also afford, of tho more tbo character of tbe inbabitants dues 
common ngncultural products, and not rather induce them to use up these 
with onlj a shght degree of cidtivo- advantages m over population, or in 
tion, two or even three han csts in a the indulgence of repose 
I ear ^or is it in agrieulturo alone Among natmail advantages, hcsidc 
that diflerenres of chraato are impor soil and clmiate, must bo mentioned 
tant Their inQucnce is felt m many abundance of minoTOl jiroductions, in 
other bmnehes of production in tho conieiuent SnEiutiohs, and capable o( 
diimhiliti of all work which is exposed being i orked w ith moderate labour 
to the air , of buildings, for example Such arc thQ^ooalficldg. of Gioat 
if The temples of Kamac and Luxor IJntain, which do so much to compen 
had not boon injured by men, thej sate its inhabitants for tho disadian 
might have subsisted in their onginal tages of climate, and the scarcely 
perfection almost for ever, for tho in inlenor resource possessed bj this 
Ecnptions on some of them, though country and tho United States, in a 
antenor to all authenho history, aro copious supply of an cnsilj reduced 
fresher than is in our climate an in iron ore, at no groat depth belon the 
Bcnption fifty years old wlule at St earth’s surface, and in close proximity 
Petersburg, the most massive works, to coal deposits ai’aiiablo for working 
Bohdly executed in granite hardly a it. In mountain and lull distncts,' 
generabon ago, aro already, as tra tho abundance of natural water pow or j 
voUers tell us, almost m a state to makes considerable amends for the 
rcqmro reconstruchon, from alternate usually infenor fertility of those re 
exposure to summer heat and intense gions But perhaps a greater ad\ an 
{frost Ibe supenonty of the woyen tage_tliaa^ll-.nilii.illi ^.K 'U"imintim c 
5 fabrics of Soutlicm Eiwopo over those, sit^ion, cpecia lly wlion acrouip ahied 
1 of England in tho nchnoss and clear 'wafli'gCffldjSmai'unfl^u rs ■ a nd, next 
ine's of many of their colours, is to~it, great nayigahtiT nicrs, 'nicso 
j asenbed to the supenor ouality of tho advantages consist indeed wholly in 
*atmosphore,forwhiohneitner tho know saving the cost of carnage But few 
> ledge of chemists nor tho skill of dicra who bavo not considered the subject, 
hnsbeennbletoproyide,mourbazyand have any adequate iiohon bow great 
‘ damp chmate, a complete eqmvolent on extent of economical advantage 

! Another part of tbe influonco of this comprises , nor, wathont having 
chmate consists in lessemng the phy considered tho indnence exercised on 
sical rcqmremcnts of tho producers production by exchanges, and hj what 
In hot regions, mankind can exist in is called the diiasion of labour, can it 
comfort with less perfect housmg, less ho fully estimated So important is’it, 
clothing , fuel, that absolute necessary that it often docs more than counter 
of hfe m cold climates, thej can almost balance stonlity of soil, and almost 
dispense vath, except for mdustnal every other natural infcnonty, cs- 
iises They also require less aliment, peciallj' in that early stage of industry 
as experience had proved, long before in which labour and science have not 
theory had accounted for it by ascer yet provided artificial means of com 
tairan^ that most of what we consume munication capable of nvallmg tho 
ns food is not required for the actual naturah In the ancient world, and in 
nutrition of the organs, hut for keeping tho middle ages, the most prosperous 
up the animal heat, and for supplying commumlios were not those wluch 
the n.-cessnry shmulns to tho vital had the largest tcmtoiy, or the most 
fimctions, which in hot climates is fertile soil, but rather those which had 
almost suQocientlv supplied by air and been forced bj natural stcriity to 
sunshine Much, therefore, of the make the utmost use of a convenient 
\ labour elsewhere expended to proenro manhme situation , ns Athens, Tyre, 
I the mere necessaries of life not being Marseilles, Venice, the ‘‘rce eities on 
1 required, more remains disposable for tho Balhc and tin. hko 
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§3 So much for nntnrul ad\nn- 
Inges, tlio valuo of winch, cwteris 
paribus, is too obMons to bo over 
undormted But oxpcnonco testifies 
that natural advantages scarcely over 
do for a community, no more than 

i fortune and station do for an indivi- 
dual, anything like what it lies in their 
nature, or in their capacity, to do 
Neither now nor in former ages have 
the nations possessing the best chmato 
and soil been cither the nchtst or the 
most powerltil , but (in so far as 
regards the mass of the people) Mne 
rally among the poorest though, in 
the midst of poverty, probably on the 
whole the most enjoying Human life 
in those countries can bo supported on 
BO little, that the poor seldom suflor 
from anxietj, and in climates in which 
mere c\istenco is a pleasure, the 
luxuiy which they protcr is that of 
repose Enorgj’, at the call of passion, 
they possess in abundance, hut not 
that which is manifested m sustained 
and persovenng labour and as thov 
seldom concern tlicmsolves enough 
about remote objects to estabhsh good 
political institutions, the lucontiv os to 
industry are further weakened by im- 
porlect protection of its iiuits Puo- 
cessful production, like most other 
kinds of success, depends more on the 
nuahtics of the human agents, than on 
the circumstances in which thc^ work 
and it IS difficulties, not facilities, that 
nourish bodily and mental energj 
Accordingly the tnbes of mankind 
who have ovemin and conquered 
others, and compelled them to labour 
for their benefit, have been mostly 
reared amidst hnrdsliip 'Ihey have 
cither been bred in the forests of 
norlhem climates, or the deficiency of 
natural hardships has been suppliM, 
as among the Greeks and Bomans, by 
the artilioial ones of a ngid mihtury 
discipline. From the time when the 
circumstances of modem society per- 
mitted the discontinuance of that 
discipline, the South has no longer 
produced conquering nations, military 
vogour, ns well as speculative thought 
and ind'istnal energy, have all had 
their pnncipal seats in the less 
favoured North 


As the second, therefore, of the | 
causes of supennr productiveness, we j 
may rank the greater energy ol labour { 
By (his IB not to be understood occa- 
sional, but regular and habitual energj 
No one undergoes, without murmur 
ing, a greater amount of occasional 
fatigue and hardship, or has his bodily 
owers, and such faculties of mind ns 
e possesses, kept longer at their 
utmost stretch, than the North Ame 
ni an Indian , yet his indolence is 
proverbial, whenever he has a bnef 
respite Irom the pressure of present 
wants Individuals, or nations, do J 
not differ so much in the efforts 
thov are able and willing to make r 
under strong immediate incentives,! 
ns in their cnpaiity of present ex 5 
crtion for a distant object, and in' 
the tlioroughnoss of dieir application , 
to work on ordinary occasions yoino ‘ 
amount of those qualities is a neci ssaiy 
condition of any great improvement 
among mankind To civilire a savagejt 
he must bo inspired with new wants 
and desires, even if not of a verv elef 
voted kind, provided that their gratifi 
cation can Ik) a motive to stcadv and 
regular bodily and mental exertion 
If the negroes of Jamaica and De- 
mcrara, after their emancipation had 
contented themselves, as it was pre 
dieted they would do, with the neces- 
sanos of lito, and abandoned all laboiii 
beyond the little which in a tmpical 
climate, with a thin populutnin and 
abundance of the nchest land, is 
sufficient to support existence, they 
would have sunk into o conditn n more 
barbarous, though less unhappy, than 
their previous state of slavoiy Ihe 
motive which was most relied on for 
inducing them to work was their love 
of fine dothes and personal oniainents 
No one will stand up for this tu^te ns 
worthy of being oultivpted, and in 
most societies its indulgence tends tc 
impoverish rather than to enrich , but 
m the state of mind of the negroes it 
might have been the only incentive 
that could make them voluntarily 
undergo systematic labour, and so ac- 
quire or maiiiiain habits of vohintaiy 
industry winch may bo converted to 
more valuable ends In England, it ist 
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I not tho desire of wealth that needs to 
the taught, but the use of wealtn, ana 
appreciation of the objects of desire 
jwhich wealth cannot purchase, or for 
lattaining which it is not required 
Every real improvement in the cha 
racter of the English, whether it 
consist in mving them higher a^ira 
tioiis, or only a juster estimate of the 


crease prodnctiuu and to economize 
labour, needs not be specially detailed 
in a work like the present it will be 
found explained and exemplified, in a 
manner at once scientific and popular, 
in Mr Babbage’s well known “Eco- 
nomy of Machinery and Manufac- 
tures ” An entire chapter of Mr 
Babbage’s book is composed of in 


value of their present objects of desire, ' stances of the efficacy of machinery lu 
must noccssarilr moderate the ardour j “exertiug forces too great for human 
of their devotion to tho pursuit of I power, and executing operations too 
wealth Tliore is no need, however, delicate for human touch ” But to 
that it should dimmish the strenuous 1 find examples of work which could not 
ond business-hko application to the . be performed at all by unassisted 
matter in hand, which is found in the 1 labour, we need not go so far With 
oest English workmen, and is their i out pnmps, worked bj steam-enmnes or 
most valuable quality I otherwise, tho water which collGOts in 

Tlio desirable medium is one which | mines could not in many situations be 
mankind have not often known how to , got nd of at all, and the mines, aftei 
hit when the) labour, to do it with all | being worked to a little depth, must be 
their might, and especially with all , abandoned without ships or boats the 


their mind but to deiote to labour, j 
jfor mere pecuniary gain, fewer hours 
m the da) , fewer days m the year, and 
fewer years of hfe 

f § 4 The third clement which de 
termines the productiveness of the 
labour of a community, js-ibe skalLnnd 
, knowledge therein existing, whether 
it bo tho skill and knowledge of the 
labourer* tbemBolvcs, or of those who 
direct their labour No illustration is 
requisite to show bow the efficacy of 
industry is promoted by tho manual 
dextentv of those who perform more 
routine processes , bv the miuUigence 
of those engaged in operations m 
which the mind has a considerable 
part , and by the omonnt of knowledge 
of natural powers and of the properties 
of objects, which is turned to the pur 
poses of industry That the produc 
tivenes* of the labour of a people is 
limited by their knowledge of the arts 
tf life, 13 Bolf-endcnt , and that any 
proves m those arts, any improved 
application of tho objects or powers of 
nature to Industnal uses, enables tho 
came quantity and intensity of labour 
to raiso a greater produce 
} One pnncipal department of theso 
I traprovements consists in the invention 
’ and use of tools and machinen TTio 
mannoT ir which theso servo to in 


uw. conld never have been crossed, 
witliont tools of some sort, trees could 
not be cut down, nor rocks excavated , 
a plougl), or at least a hoe, is necessary 
to any tillage of the ground Very 
simple and rude instruments, however, 
are sufficient to render literally possible 
most works hitherto executed by man 
kind , and subsequent mventions have 
chiefly served to enable the work to be 
performed in greater perfection, and, 
above all, with a greatly diminished 
quantity of labour tho labour thus 
saved becoming disposable for otW 
ermdoyment 

'The use of machineiy is far from 
being the only mode m which the 
efleots of knowledge in aidmg produc- 
tion arc exemplified In agnculture) 
and horhcnlture, machinery is only! 
now bcglEnmg to show that it can do 1 
anything of importance, beyond the I 
invention and progressive improve { 
mont of the plough and a few other 
simple mstruments The greatest agn ' 
cultural inventions have consisted in 
the direct application of more judicious 
processes to the land itself, and to the 
plants growing on it such as rotation’ 
of crops, to avoid tho necessity of 
ieavung tho land uncultivated for one 
season m every two or three , improv ed , 
manures, to renovate its fertility when ! 
exhausted by cropping, ploughmg ana ' 
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idmining (he tmh^nil as well at tlio 
JeuH »ev, convorsioii of bogs and ninr^bes 
'into cultivable land , siicli nmdes of 
pruning, and of trniiing and pmpping 
tup plants and trees, ns cxponciico Ims 
' ahowu to deserve the prefereiKC, in tbo 
case of the more cvpiDKive cultures, 
^planting the roots or seeds tunher 
jBp vrt, and moro complcteU piihcnnng 
ithe soil in winch thoi are placed, &c 
In manufactuiTS and coramercc, some 
of the most important improirmonts 
consist m economizing time , in making 
the return follow more spccdiU upon 
the labour and outlaw There are 
others of which the advantage consists 
in economy of maicnal 

j . § 5 But tho ctrocts of the jn 
creased know ledge j)f n _conimurntj_m 
iincteasingjifs wealth, riccd’'t!io less 
lUnstnition as thev Iiavo become 
familiar to the most uneducated, Irom 
’such coiispicutms instances ns milwajs 
^nnd Btcmn ships A thing not yot so 
well understood and recognised, is tho 
economical value of the general diflu 
sioa of intelligence among the people 
Tho number of persons fitted to direct 
and BUponntcnJ any iiidiistnal entor- 
pnso, or oven to esccut> anj process 
which cannot he reduct d almost to an 
aflair of mcmniy and routine, is nlwnvs 
far short of the demand , ns is evidt nt 
from the oiionnons diirercnco between 
(ho salaries paid to sueli persons, and 
tlic wages of ordinaty labour Tlio 
dcficioncj of praciical good sense, 
which renders the majority of tho la 
hounng class such had calculators — 
which makes, for instance, their do- 
mestic economy so improvidout, lax, 
and irregular — must disqualify them 
for anj hut a low grndo of intelligent 
labour, and render their mdustrj far 
less productive than with equal energy 
it otnerwaso might be The impor- 
tance, oven m ‘his limited aspect of 
popular education, is well worthy of 
tho attention of politicians, cBpccinlly 
in England, since competent ohseners, 
acenstomed to employ labourers of 
vanous nations, toatitj that in tho 
workmen of other countnes they olten 
find great latcUigenoo wholly apart 
From vnstnictihS, but that if an English 


lahouror is nn\ thing but a hewer ol 
wood and a drvwcr of water, lie is 
mdcblcd for it to education, which in 
his case is inmost alw ivs self education 
iMr Lsclicr, of Zimch, (an eiigiiieoll 
and cotton manuraoturcr emptoimg/ 
nearly two thousand working men ol 
niany difieront nations,) in hisovidenco 
annexed to the Report of tho Poor 
I^aw Commissioners, in 1840, on tho 
tmiuirg of pauper children, gives a ' 
character of English as contiaatcdr 
with Continental workmen, which all i 

K tis of similar expenonco wiU, I * 
0 , confirm ' 

“ niQ Itahans’ quickness of percept 
tion isshowmin rapidly comprehending! 
any new dcscnptions of labour put into* 
their hands, in a power of quickly comij 
prchending tho meaning of their em ] 
ployor, of adapting ihumselvos to now! 
circumstances, much beyond what any* 
other classes have Tlio French work 
men have tho hi o natural oharactons 
tics, only in a somewhat lower degree 
Tho English, Swiss, German, and 
Dutch worl men, wo find, have all much 
slower natural comprehension Aai 
workmen oiili/, tho preference is imj 
doublcdly duo to the English , because.l 
as we find them, they ore all trained ' 
to special branches, on which they ha\c|- 
liad comparatively suponor truning, j 
and have concentrated all their / 
thoughts As raonjof busmess or plj 
gcnenil usefulnoss, and a3_ingn^tyith j 
wjiom on employ or would best hko to 
be’shlroundcu, 1 should, however, deci 
demyjfofcr the Saxons and tho Swiss, 
but moro capecinlly tho Saxons, bo- j 
cmise they hav o had a v cry carotul gOn ' 
cnif educa tion, which has^ extended i 
their IcnpaciCica 'liej ond"^ any special j 
omploymicnt, and ronderod them fit to | 
_t^o up, after a short preparation, any ; 
oniployment to which they may lie j 
^Icd ~If I have an English work 
man engaged m the erection of n 
steam engine, he will understand that, 
and nothing else , and for other cu: 
cumstnnees or other branches of me- 
chanics, however closely alhed, he wull 
be comparatively helpless to adapt lum 
self to all tho circiimstances that may 
anso, to make arrangements for them, 
and give sound advice or write cleat 
F 2 
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Etatements and letters on his i%ork 
in the vanons related branches of 
mechanics ’’ 

On the connexion between jnenjal 
qnltivation and mora l trustworth uicas- 
lif-Hhc'dobounng clabSJThd' same wit- 
^ ness says, “ The bettor educated work 
;> men, we find, ore dtstingnished by 
I superior moral habits m every respect 
[ In the first place, they are entirely so- 
‘ her, they are discreet in their cr\|oy 
J ments, which ore of a more rational 
I and refined land, they have a taste 
I for much better society, which they 
j approach respectfolly, and conscqacntly 
) find much readier admittance to it, 

1 they cnltivato music , they read , they 
' enjoy the pleasures of Eceneiy, and 
make parties for excursions in the 
country , they are economical, and 
their economy extends beyond their 
own purse to the stock of their master , 
they are, consequently, honest and 
trustworthy ” And in answer to a 
question respecting the Enghsh work- 
men, “ Whilst in respect to the work 
to which they have been specially 
trained thev are the most skilful, they 
arc in conduct the most disorderly, de- 
’ baiiched, and unruly, and least respect- 
’ able and tnistuorthi of any nation 
, whatsoever whiiiu we have cmplojed, 

' 1 and m saying this, I express the expo 
' nenco of every manufacturer on the 
( Ckmtment to whom I have spoken, and 
' especially of the Enghsh manufactu 
rers, who make the loudest complnmts 
These chanctenstics of deprantv do 
not apply to the English workmen who 
i have received an education, hut attach 
to the others in the degree m which 
t they are in want of it. When the nn 
educated English workmen are re 
leased from the bonds of iron disciphne 
in which they have been restrained by 
their employers in England, and are 
treated inth the nrbamty and fnendly 
fooling which the more educated work 
men on the Continent expect and re- 
con-e from their employers, they, the 
English workmen, complotciv lose their 
balance they do not understand their 
position, and after a certain time be 
come totally unmanageable and use 
less ”* This result of observation is 
• The whole evidence of this InteUliicnt 


home out by oxpononce in England 
Itself As soon ns any idea of equal 
ity enters the mind of nn unedneatea 
English working man, b is head is 
tarncd-by-it When hc_c e nscs tp lbo 
^mle, h e becomes injtdont 
The niMHl^quaBtlcs of the InbourcrsE 
are fully ns important to the cfBcicncy< ' 
and worth of their labour, as tho in J 
tellectuni Independently of tho effects 
of intemperance upon thoir bodily nndr- 
mental ftcnlhcs, and of fliglilv 'un j 
steady habits upon tbo energy and con [ 
tinnity of their work (points so easily 
understood ns not to require being in ' 
sisted upon). It is well worthy of mcdi i 
tntion, now much of tho aggrerate^ j 
efftet of their labour depends on their; 
trustworthiness All tho labour now 
expended in watching that they fulfil 
their engagement, or in lenfiing that 
they have fulfilled it, is so much mth 
drawn from the real hiismcss of pro- 
duction, to he doioted to a snhsidiniy 
function rendered necdfnl not by the 
necessity of thin^ hnt by tho dis- 
honesty of men Nor are the greatest 
outward precautions more than \ery 
imperfectly efiicacious, whore, as is now 
almost invanably the case with lured 
labourers, tho slightest relaxation of 
vigilance is an opportunity eagerly 
seized for eluding performance of their 
contract The advantage to mankind) 
of being able to trust one another, pon [ 
etrates into every crevice and cranny 1 
of hnman life tlio economical is per 
haps the smallest part of it, yet even 
tlus IS incalcolahle To consider only 
the most obvious part of the waste of 
wealth occasionea to society by hnman 
improbity , there is m all nch commu i 
nities a predatoiy population, who h\e | 
by pillaging or overreaching other ; 
people , their numbers cannot he 
anthentically ascertained, but on the 
lowest estimate, in a country hke 
England, it is very largo The sup- ; 
port of these persons is a direct hnr- I 
then on the national industry The, 
pohee, and the whole apparatus of ptm-/ 
ishment, and of cruninai and partly of 

nnd tipflriencod employer of labour ia do 
serving of attention as well os much testl 
niony on similar points bv other witnesses, 
contained in the same voluma- 
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tivil lushce, nro a second burthen ren- 
dered necessary by tbe first The ox- 
t orbitnntly paid profession of lawyers, 
I BO far as tUeir work is not created by 
f defects in the law of their own contri- 
I Ting, are required and supported pnn- 
1 cipally by the dishonest} of mankind 
i As the standard of_integntj^in a com- 
mu^y TTsenugber, all these oxpmses 
becomo^Iess Rut tins positii a sai mg 
Tvbuld bo far outweighed bj tho im- 
mense increase in the produce of all 
kinds of labour, and saving of time and 
expenditure, winch would bo obtained 
if tho labourers honestU performed 
what they undertake , and b> the in 
creased spirit, the feeling of power 
and confidence, with which works of 
all sorts woidd be planned and earned 
on by those who felt that all whose aid 
was required would do their part faith- 
fully according to their contracts Con 
hoint action is possible just in propor- 
1 tion ns human beings can rely on each 
1 other There are countnes m Europe, 
of first-rate indnstnal capabilities, 
where the most senoua impediment to 
conducting bnsmess concerns on a 
laige scale, is the rantv of persons who 
are supposed fit to bo trusted with tho 
receipt and expenditure of laige sums 
lof money There are nabons whose 
commodihes are looked shily upon by 
merchants, because they cannot depend 
on finding the quality of tho article 
conformable to that of tho sample 
Snob short-sighted frauds are far from 
unexampled in Enghsh exports Ei cry 
one has heard of “ devil’s dust •” and 
among other mstances mvon by Mr 
Babbage, is one in which a branch of 
export trade w as for a long time ac 
tuaUy stopped by tho forgenes and 
frauds which had occurred in it. On 
[the other hand the substantial adiaii 
tage denved in business transactions 
i from proved trustworthiness, is not loss 
j remarkabh exomphfied m the same 
J work " At one ot our largest towns, 
sales and purchases on a very exten- 
sive scale aro made daily in the course 
of bnsmess without anj of the parties 
ever ox ehaiigDgA.wri tten. document ” 
Spread ovdru' j ear stmhsaobons, how 
great a return, m savmg of time, 
trouble, and expense, is brought m to 


the producers and dealers of such a 
town from their own integnt} “'I he 
influence of estnbhshed character in 
producing confidence operated in a 
V ery remarkable manner at the bmo ol 
the oxcliihion of Bnbsh manufactures 
from the Conbnent duniig tho last 
war One of our largest establish- 
ments had been in the habit of doing 
extensive business wuth a house in the 
centre of Germany hut on the closing 
of the Conhnental ports against our 
manufactures, heavy penalties were 
inflicted on all tho^ie rrao contravened 
tho Berlin and Jlilnn decrees The 
Enghsh manufacturer conbnnod, never 
theless, to receive orders, with direc- 
bons how to consign them, and appoint- 
ments for the bme and mode of pay 
ment, in letters, the handwriting of 
which was knowm to him, but which 
were never signed except by tho 
Chnstmn name of one of the firm, and 
even in some mstances they were 
without any signature at all Tliese- 
orders were executed, and in no in 
stance was there the least irregulanty 
in the payments 

* Some minor instances noticed by llr 
Babbage may bo cited in further Illustration 
of the w aste occasioned to society througli 
tbe inability of its members to trust one 
anotlier 

•' Tho cost to the purcbo'er is tbe price he 
pays for any article, added to the cost of 
Tcrlfj Ing the fact of its having that degree 
of goodness for which he contracts In some 
cases, tbe goodness of the orliolo is evident 
on mere inspcotlon , and m those cases there 
is not much diffenmeo of price at dltroront 
shops Tho goodness of loaf sugar, for in-f 
stance can be discerned almost at n glance i* 
and the consequence is, that the price I» so 
uniform, andtlic profit upon it to small, that 
no grocer is at all anxions to sell it , whilst 
on tho other hand, tea, of wlilch it is exceed | 
Ingly difficult to judge, and whlcii can be i 
jidultcrated by mixture so os to deceive tho 
shill even of a practised eye, has a great 
variety of different prices and Is that article 
which every grocer is most anxious to «ell to 
his customers. The dlfiicultj and expense 
of verification are in some instances so great 
as to justify the deviation from woll-cstab- 
lishcd principles Thus It is a general maxim 
that Government can purchase any article 
at a cheaper rate than tliat at which they 
can manufacture it themselves. But it has, 
nevertheless, been considered more econo- 
mical to build extensive flunr-mllls (such aa 
those ot Deptford), and to grind their own 
corn, titan to verify each sack of purchased 
flour, and to employ persons in devising mo 
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§ G Among the secondary cansee 
! ffhich determine the productiveness of 
I productive agents, tho most important 
{ B Sccunty By security I mean the 
completeness of the protection which 

i society atfords to its members This 
consists of protcctioi^_^ the ^em 
ment, and nrotection •'ag ainst the go- 
’ vemment The lattdr is "the more 
important. ttTiere a person known to 
possess anything worth takmg away, 
can expect nothmg but to have it tom 
from him, with every circumstance of 
tyrannical violence, by the agents of a 
npacions government, it is not likely 
that many wiU exert themselves to 
produce much more than necessaries 
ylhiB IB the acknowledged explanation 
Jof the poverty of many fertile tracts of 
' Asia, which were once prosperons and 
populous From this to the degree of 
I security enjoy ed m the best governed 


parts of Enrone, there are nnmeronuJ 
gradations In many provinces of 
France, before the Revolntion, a vicious 
system of taxation on the land, and 
still more the absence of redress against 
the arbitrary exactions which were 
made under colour of the taxes, reu 
dered it the interest of eveir cultivator 
to appear poor, and therefore to culti 
vate badly The only insecunty which 
IS nltogeiher paralyzing to the active 
energies of prodneors, is that ansing 
from the government, or from persons 
invested with its authonty Against 
all other depredators there is a hope of 
defending oneself Greece and the 
Greek colonies in the ancient world,!,' 
Flanders and Italy in the Middle Ages,*' 
by no means enjoyed what any one 
mth modem ideas would call security :! 
tho state of society was most unsettled 
and turhnlent, person and property 


tbods o( dotecUnj tbe noir modes ot aduUe 
ration which might bo continually resorted 
to A similar wont of confidence might 
Jcprlro a nation such as the United States, of 
a large export trade in floor 
I Again ! Some years since a mode of pre- 
paring old clorer and trefoil seeds bv a pro- 
cess called doe/ormy became so prcialent as 
ito excite the attention of the House of Com 
jmons It appeared In evidence before a 
'rommlttce that the old seed of tho witlte 
clover waa doctored byflrstwcttlngit slightly 
and then drying it by the fumes of burning 
sulphnr and that the red cloverseed had its 
colour irairrovcd by shading It in a sack with 
a small quantity of Indigo ; but this being 
detected after a lime, tbe dorfors then used 
a preparation of logwood, fined by a lUtle 
copperas and sometimes by verdigris j thus 
at once Improving tlie appearance of tho < Id 
seed and dlmlnlthlng if not destroying Its 
vegetative power already enfeebled by age 
Supposing no injury bad resulted to gc^ 
teed so pFrepared, It was proved that, trom 
tho improved appearance the market price 
would be enhanced by this process from five 
to twentv five shillings a hnndred weight 
But the greatest evil arose from tho clrcum 
stance 01 these proco-scs rendering old and 
worthless seed equal In appearance to tbe 
best One witness Iiad tried some doctored 
feed oxd found that not abovo one grain in 
a hundred grew and that those which did 
svgetBto died nway afterwards whilst abonl 
eighty or ninety per cent of good teed usually 
grows. The seed to treated was sold to 
retail dealers In the country, who of course 
endeavoured to purchase at the cheapest 
rate and from them It mt Into the hands of 
the farmers neither of these classes being ca 
pablc of distinguishing the fraudulent from 
the genulno seed Many cultivators In conse 
gufuce diminished their consumption of the 


articles, and others were obliged to pay a 
higher price to tho«e who had skill to dlsUn 
guish the mixed seed, and wiho had integrity 
and character to prevent them from dealing 
in it ” 

The same writer states that Irish flax, 
though In natural quality inferior to none, 
soUs, or did lately sell In the market at a 
penny to twopence per pound less than 
foreign or British flax part of the difference 
arising from negligence In its preparation, 
hut part from the cause mentioned in the 
evidence of Mr Corry many years Secretary 
to tho Irish Linen Board •' Tho owners of 
the flax, who arc almost always people in the 
lower classes of life, believe that tliey can 
host advance their own interests by Imposing 
on tbe buyers Flax being sold by weight, 
various expedients are used to increase It, 
and every expedient is injurious, particularly 
the da.mplng of It a very common practice 
which makes the flax afterwards heat The 
Inside of every bnndle (and the bandies all 
vary in hoik) is often full of pebbles or dirt 
of various kinds, to increase the weight. In 
this state It is purchased and exported to 
Great Britain ’ 

It was given in evidence before a Com 
mittce of the House of Commons that the 
lace trade at Nottingham had greatly ikilen 
off from the making of fraudulent and bad 
articles I that “ a kind of lace called nnqle 
pmi was manafaotured,'’ (I still quota Mr 
Babbage) * which, although good to the eye, 
became nearly spKjilod in washing by the 
slipping of tlie thread 5 that not one person 
ina thousand could distinguish the difference 
between tinglc-prefi and double presa lace, 
that even workmen and manujiirturera were 
obliged to cmplov amagnifring glass for that 
purpose and that in another similar article, 
called worp-lacc, such aid wax essentlaL’ 
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were exposed to « tbousnnd dangers 
But they were free countries, they 
were in ^neral neither tcrhitranly op- 
pressed, nor systematically plundered 
by their governments Against other 
enemies the individual energy which 
their institutions called forth, enabled 
them to make successful resistance 
their labour, thereforCj was eminently 
productive, and their nches, while they 
remamed free, were constantly on the 
increase The Roman despotism, put- 
tmg an end to wars and internal con- 
flicts throughout the empire, rehevcd 
the subject population from much of 
the former insecunty hut because it 
left them under the gnnding yoke of 
its own rapacity, they became ener- 
vated and impoverished, until they 
were an ea^ prey to barbarous hut 
free invaders They would neither 
fight nor labour, because they were no 
longer suffered to enjoy that for which 
they fought and laboured. 

Much of the seounty of person and 
property m modem nations is the effect 
of manners and opinion rather th in of 
law There are, or lately were, conn 
tnes m Europe where the monarch 
was nominally absolute, but where, 
from the restraints imposed bv estab- 
lished usage, no subject felt practically 
in the smallest danger of having his 
possessions arbitranly seized or a con- 
tnbution levied on them by the govern- 
ment There must, however, he in 
such governments much petty plunder 
and other tyranny by subordmate 
agents, for wmch redress is not oh 
tamed, owing to the wont of pubhcity 
which 18 the ordinary character of 
absolute governments In England the 
] fpeople are tolerably well protected, both 
Ifby mstitutions and manners, against 
the agents of government , but, for the 


security they enjoy agamst other evfl 
doers, they are very httle mdebted to 
their institutionB ^e laws cannot be 
said to afford protection to property, 
when they affora it only at such a cost 
as renders suhrmssion to injury in 
general the better calculation Tha't 
secunty of property in England laj' 
owing (except as regards open violence)’ 
to opmion, and the fear of exposure,*' 
much more than to the direct operation ^ 
of the law and the courts of justice 
Independently of aU imperfection in 
the bntwarlm which society purposely 
throws round what it recognises ns 
proper^, there are vanous other modeE| 
in which defective institutions impede*, 
the employment of the productive re| 
sources of a country to the best adt 
vantage We sliaU have occasion for 
noticmg many of these in the progress 
of our subject It is sufficient here to 
remark, that the efficiency of industry 
may be expected to be great, in pro- 
portion as the fimits of mdnstry are 
insured to the person exerting it and 
that all social arrangements are con- 
ducive to useful exertion, according as 
they provide that the reward of every 
one for his labour shall he proportioned 
as much nspo'^sihle to the benefit which 
it produces All la'ws or usages which 
favour one class or sort of persona to 
the disadvantage of others, which 
cham up the efforts of any part of the 
community in pursuit of their own 
good, or stand between those efforts 
and their natural fruits — are (indepen 
dently of nU other grounds of condem 
nation) violntions of the fundamental 
principles of economical pohcy , tend- 
ing to make the aggregate productive 
powers of the commumty productive 
in a less degree than they would other- 
wise be 


CHAPTER VnL 

OP CO-OPERATION, OB THF GOMBIVATION OF UAnOUR. 

§ I In the enumeration of the . one untouched, which, because of its 
circumstances which promote the pro- j importance, and of the many topics of 
dnotiveness of labour, wo have left | discussion which it mvolves, requires 
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to 1 » treated apart This is, co-ope: 
. tioTi. or tho combined action ofnumbe 


tion, or tho combined action of numbers 
Of this great n 5 d to production, a 
single department, known by the name 
of Division of Labour, has engapd a 
large share of the attention of political 
economists, most deservedly indeed, 
hut to the exclusion of other cases and 
exemplifications of tho same corapre 
hensive law Mr Wakefield was, J 
believe, tlio first to point out, that a 


CHAPTER VrtL § 1 
opera place, and in tho same way Tho 
nbers savages of Now Holland neicr help 
ion, a eacli other, even in the most simple 
name operations , and their condition is 
ged a hardly superior, in some respects it 
ilitical is inferior, to that of the wild ammals 
ndecd, which they now and then catch Let 
es and any one imagine that tho labourers of 
irapre England should suddenly desist from 
ivas, J helpmg each other m simple emplo) 
that a meats, and he mil see at once the 


part of tho subject had, mth injunons prodigious advantages of simple co- 


effect, been mistaken for tho whole, 


that a more fundamental pnnciple lies 
beneath that of tho division of labour, 


beneath that of tho division of labour, 
and comprehends it 


operation In a countless number of 
employroentSj tho produce of labour is, 
np to a certam point, in proportion to 
such mutual assistance amongst the 


Ckmporation, he observes,* is “of workmen This is tho first step in 

1* . .in r* _ _ . 1 1 1 . . « »i mi * a _ ^ . 


two distinct kinds first, such co- social improvement.” The second ia,i 
operation as takes place when several when “ one bodv of men having com 1 


persons help each other in the same om 


ployment , secondly, such co-oporation 
as takes place when several persons men are" induced to combine their 
help each other in different employ- labour for the purpose of producing 
monts These may be termed .Simple more clothes than they require, and 


when “ one body of men having com I 
bined their labour to raise more food! 
than they require, another Ix/ly of* 
men are induced to combine their i 


Cooperation and Complex Co-op' 

“ Ihe ad vantage. ot simple co-opom food of the other bodj of labourers, i 
tion IS flliiotrated byTEe case of two while, if both bodies together have 


with those dothes buying the surplus i 

/•. .1 ^ .t . * 


greyhounds running together, which, produced more food and "clothes than 1 
It 18 said will kill more hares than lour they both require, both bodies obtain,' 
greyhounds nmnmg separately In by means of exchange, a proper 
a vast numhor of simple operations capital for sotting more lahourers to| 
performed by human exertion, it is work in their respective occupations ” 
qmto obvious that two men working To simple co-imeration is thus super 
together will do more than four, or added what Mr Wakefield terms 


w. vs ttuucu lui truikciimu lemio 

four times four raon, each of whom Complex Co-operation The one is 

..1 U _1 T_ xl.. 1 ft m 


shimld work alone In the hflmg of I the combination of several labourers 


heaM weights, for cxamplo, in tho 


foiling of trees, in the sawing of timber. 


to help each other in the same sot of 

operations , tho other is the combina 
«? 111 . » 1 


in tl'Q gathering of niuch hn^ or com tion of eoveral labourers to help ono 


dnnng a short penod of fine weather, 
in draining a laigo extent of land 


another by a division of opemtions 
'I here IB " an imjiortnnt distinction 


J , ^ ^ .xwvsv lUllb UiOllJlULtUU 

anriDg ihe Bhort season when sucli a between simple and complex co-onerft 


work may ho properly conducted, in 
the pulling of repos on board ship, in 


Of the former, one is always') 


tion Uf the lormor, one is always'/ 

, - “ r i' 1 . ' conscious at tho tune of practising it I 

tho rowing of largo boats, in some u js obvious to the most ignorant and! 
mimng oisirations in tlio erection of a vulgar ej o Of the latter, but a vciy fei 
scatlolding for building and in tho oftho vastnumbore uho nmctise it ar 


vulgar e^o Of the latter, but a very few\ 
of the vast numbers ho practise it arep. 


1 , \ — f *71 — ; VI vuauiiuuiuere prnciiBc iiarep, , 

peaking of stones for the repair of a m any degree conscious The cause okV 
rwvd, 80 that the wholo of flic road this distinction is easily seen Whon\l 
shnll always be kept in good order , in so\enil men are employed in lifting/^ 


“ViV, b*--* viuci , ill so\erai men are empJoyed in hamg/'' 

ah these simple operations, and thou the same weight, or pulling the eam^a 
sands more, it is abso utelv necessary rope, at tho same time, and in theV 

Imi' ^ be no sort of li 

gelhcr, at tho same time, in the same doubt thot they co^iperate with each > 


Note to xs edition of Adam other , the fact 18 impressed on tho 


Bmlth. »ol L r 26 


mind by the more sonso of sight, but 
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wLen Bcvoral men, or bodies of men, 
nro employed nt diOercnt times and 
places, and in different piirsmts, their 
5 co-operatioii mth each other, thongh 
it may ho quite ns certain, is not so 
readih percei\ed ns in the other case 
’ in order to perceive it, n complex ope- 
ration of the mind is required” 
j In the present state of socioly the 
, breeding and feeding of sheep is the 
< occupation of one set of people, dress 
i ing the ivool to prepare it for the 
1 spinner is that of another, spinning it 
'mto thread of a third, rveaiing the 
‘ thread into broadcloth of a fourth, 
tdyemgtho cloth of a fifth, making it 
5 into a coat of a sixth, mthont counting 
the multitude of earners, merchants, 

I factors, and retailors put in requisition 
“at the success vo stages of this progress 
All these persons, nuthoutknoivleage of 
one another or previous understanding, 
co-operate in the production of the 
yulliraato result, a coat. But these are 
far from being all who co-operate in it, 
for each of these persons requires food, 
and many other articles of consump- 
tion, and unless he could have relied 
that other people would produce these 
for him, he comd not have devoted his 
•whole time to one step in the sncces 
Sion of operations which produces one 
single commodity, a coat Every 
person who took part in producing 
food or erecting houses for this senes 
of producers, has, however uncon- 
sciously on ins part, combined his 
labour with theirs It is by a real, 
though unevpressed, concert, ‘‘that 
the body who raise more food than 
jthev •want, can exchange -with the 
[body who raise more clothes thau they 
want , and if the two bodies were sepa- 
rated, either by distance or disincli- 
nation — ^unless the two bodies should 
Virtually form themselves mto one, for 
! the common object of raising enough 
[food and clothes for the whole — they 
could not dmde into two distinct parts 
the whole operation of producing a 
lufBaent quantity of lood and clothes ” 


on 


§ 2 The influence exercised 
j production by the separation of om- 
J ployments, is more fundamental than, 
! from the mode m which the subject is 


usually treated, a reader might be in 
ductd to suppose It is not merelv 
that when the production of different 
things becomes the sole or pnncipal 
occupation of different persoub, a much 
greater quantity of each bnd of ai tide 
IS produced ^e truth is much be- 
yond this Without some separation 
of employments, very few thmgs n ould 
be piwuced at all 

Suppose a set of persons, or a 
number of families, all employed 
precisely in the same manner , each 
lamily settled on a piece of its own 
land, on which it grows b\ its labour 
the food reqmred lor its own suste- 
nance, and as there are no pei-sons to 
buy any surplus produce where all are' 
producers, each familj has to produce 
within itself wbaterer other arlides 
It consumes In such circumstances, 
if the soil was tolerably fertile, and 
population did not tread too closely on 
the heels of subsistence, there would 
bo, no doubt, some land of domestic 
manufactures , clothmg for the family 
might perhaps bo spun and woven 
witiiin It, by the labour probably of the 
women (a first step m the separation 
of employments) , and a dwelhng of 
some sort would be erected and kept 
m repair by their united labour But 
beyond simple food (preennous, too 
from the venations ot the seasons), 
coarse clothing, and very imperfect 
lodging, It would be scarcely possible 
that the family should produce any- 
thing more Ibey would, m general, 
require their utmost exertions to ac- 
complish so much. Tbeir power even 
of oxtraoling food from the soil would 
be kept within narrow hnnts by the 
quality of their tools, which would 
necessanly be of the most -wretched 
descnptioii. To do almost anything 
m the way of producing for tbemsehes 
articles of con\ emence orluxuij, -would 
require too much time, and, in many 
cases, their presence in a different 
place Veiy few lands of induslrv.f 
therefore, would exist, and tliatwbiclit 
id exist, namely the production oft 
nccessanes, would be extremely m / 
efficient, not solely from imperfect 
implements, but because, when the 
ground and the domestio industry fed 
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by it hnd been made to supply tbe 
necessaries of n single family m tole 
rable abundance, there ivonld be little 
motive, while the numbers of the 
family remained the same, to make 
either the land or the labour produce 
more 

' But suppose an event to occur, which 
'would amount to a revolution in the 
circumstances of this httle settlement 
Suppose that a company of artificersu 
provided with tools, and with food 
sufBcient to maratain them for a year, 
amve in the country and establish 
themseb’es in the midst of the popu 
lation These new settleiu occupy 
themselves m producing articles of use 
or ornament adapted to the taste of a 
simple people , and before their food is 
exhausted they have produced these m 
considerable quantity, and are ready 
•to exchange them for more food, i The 
leconomical position of the landed popu 
^tion IB now most matcnally alteiw 
They have an opjKirtmiity mven them 
of acqninng comforts and lusnnos 
Tilings which, while they depended 
solely on their own labour, they never 
could have ohtamed, because they 
could not have produced, are now ac- 
cessible to them if thev can succeed 
m prodnemg an additional quantity 
of food and nccessanes They are 
thus melted to increase the produc- 
tiveness of their industry Among 
'ho conveniences for the first time 
made accessible to them, better tools 
are probably one , and apart from this, 
they have a motive to labour more 
aBSiduonsly, and to adopt contnvances 
for mabmg their labour more effectual 
By these means they will generally 
succeed in compellmg their land to 
produce, not only food for themselves, 
but a surplus for the new comers, 
wherewith to buy from them the pro- 
'ducts of their industry The new 
settlers conshtute what is called a 
market for surplus ngncnltorol pro- 
duce and their amval has ennehed 
the settlement not only by the maun 
Dictnrcd articles which they produce, 
but by tho food which would not hove 
been produced unless they had been 
there to consume it 

1 There is no inconsistency between 


tbis doctnne, and the proposition we; 
before maintained, that a market foT] 
commodities does not constitnto em j 
ployment for labonr * The labour ol 
tbe agncnltnnsts was already pnVj 
Tided with employment , they are nob 
indebted to the demand of the new, 
comers for being able to mamtainl 
themselves What that demand does, 
for them is, to call thoir labour mto^ 
increased vigoar and efficiency , to 
stimulate them, W new motives, to| 
new exertions Neither do the new 
comers owe their maintenance and 
employment to the demand of the agn- 
culturists with a year’s suhsistenco in 
store, they conld have settled side by 
side with the former inhabitants, and 
produced a similar scanty stock of 
food and necessanes Nevertheless, we 
see of what supreme importance to the 
roductiveness of the labour of pro- 
neers, IS the existence of other pro- 
ducers within reach, empWed m a 
difiorent land of industry The power 
of exchanging the products of one kind 
of labonr for those of another, is a 
condition, bnt for which, there would 
almost always be a smaller quantity of 
labonr altogether IVLen a new mar 
kot IS opened for any product of in 
dnstry, and a greater quantity of the 
article is consequently produced, the 
increased production is not always ob- 
tained at the expense of some other 
product , it IS often a new creation, tho 
rcsnlt of labour which would otherwise 
have remained unexerted , or of assist- 
ance rendered to labonr by improve- 
ments or by modes of co-operation to 
which recourse would not have been 
had if an inducement had not been 
offered for raising a larger produce 

§ 3 From these consideralions it’ 
appears that a country will seldom, 
have a productive agnculture, unless it 
has a large town population, or tho\ 
only available substitute, a largo ex 1 
port trade in agncnltural produce toi 
supply a population elsewhere I use 
the phrase town population for short- 
ness, to imply a population non agn 
cnltnral, which mil generally be 
collected in towns or large villages, for 
♦ Sapra. pp <8—66 
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llic pako of conil'inntion of lakoiir cu"^totn'< winch nro tho real fromowork 
Irifo R^iplK'nlmn of <liis iruth bp .Mr of Indian socictj, intike provision for 
M’lkrhi W 10 thelhcorv of cotcmiontiuji, joint action in tho cnsca in which it is 
has cicitd much nttcntion, anti is hctn to bo ncccssatp , or whero thov 
doubtless tit stilled to excite much foil to do so, tho go cmnient (when 
more It IS one of those great practical lolenblj well administered) steps in, 
discovencs, which once ninde, appear and bj an oiitlny from tho rovoniio, 
so obvious that tho iiicnt of making executes bj combined labour tho tanks, 
them teems kvs than it is Mr cmbanlam nts, and works of imgaiioii, 
\\nlerold was the first to point out which arc indispcnsnhlc The iniplo 
that tho medo of planting new settle ments and processes of agnculfuro are 
tnents, then commonlv practised — however so wretched, that tho produce 
setting dean a nmnhcr of iauiihcs side of tho soil, in spite of great natural 
b\ sidcj each on its piece of land, all fcrtihtv and a chmato highly favourahla 
cmplovinp thtms Ives in cxactlv tho to vegetation, is miscrahij small and 
tame manner, — ihough in fasounvble tho land might be made to yield food 
circimistnnci.s it inav assure to th<iso m abundance for mam more than tho 
fiiaiilies a rude abundance of mere present number of inhabitants, without 
necessaries, can never k other than departing from the system of small 
unfavonnblL to great pnxluction or holdings But to this tho stimulus is 
rapid frovvlh and his Rj^tem con wanting, which a largo town popula- 
sists of nrranm'mcnlh for securing that tion, connected with tho rural distncts 
everv colony Khali hnve from the first by easy and uncxpensivo means of 
a town population, bennng due propor communication, would aflord That 
lion to Its agncultunil, and that tho town population, again, does not grow 
cultivators of the Koil shall not bo so np, bccaiiso tho few wants and unas 
rudely scattered ns to bo deprned by pinng spint of tho cultivators (.loined 
distance, ol the benefit of that town until lately with great insecurity of 
poptilaiion 03 a market for thtir pro- projicrlv, from mililniy and fiscal ra 
ducc The pnnciido on which tho pacity) prov ent them Irom attempting 
scheme is founded, does not depend on to become consumers of town produca 
any thcorv respecting the supenorpro- In tlieso circumstances tho best cliance 
ductivtncss ol land hold in largo of an cnrlj development of tho produc- 
portions, and cultivated bj hired In tire resources of India, consists in the 
hour biipposing it true that land rapid growth of its export of ngncul 
molds the greatest produce when tural produce (cotton, indigo, sugar, 
divided into small properties and cul cofleo, ) to tho markets of Europe 
tivatcd by peasant proprietors, a town Tlie producers of these articles are j 
population would be just as uccossnty consumers of food supplied by then j 
to induce those propnetors to raise fellow ngriculturista in India , and the i 
that larger produce and it they were market thus opened for surplus food 
too far Irora tho nearest seat of non will, if accompanied by good govern 
ngncullural industry to iiso it ns a incnt, raise up by 'degrees more ex 
market for disposing of Ihcir surplus, tended wants and desires, directed 
and thereby suppljuug tbeir other either towards European commodities, 
wants, neither that surplus nor any or towards things which will require 
eqnivnloiit for it would, generally for their production in India a larger 
speaking, bo produced ■(' manufacturing population. 

It IS, above all, tho dcficionoy of 

town population which limits tho pro- § 4 Thus far of tho separation of ^ 
(luctiv cness of the industry of a countiT omplojments, a form of tho combina- 
like India The agnculturo of India is lion of labour without which there can , 
conducted entirely on tho Bjstera of not be tho first rudiments of industrial ' 
small holdings 'hicre is, however, a civilization But when this separation ' 
considerable amount of oombination of is thoroughly eatabhshod , when it has 
labour TIio village instituUonfl and become the general practice for each 
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prodncer to supply many others vnth | 
one commodity, and to oe supplied by 
others ^ntb most of the things Ti-hich 
he consumes, reasons not less real, 
though less imperative, invite to o 
further extent, on of the same principle 
,lt IS found that the productive power 
} of labour is mcreascd by carrnng the 
f separation further and further , by 
^ breaking down more and more every 
"process of indnstrv mto parts, so that 
‘ each labourer shall confine himself to 
i an ever smaller number of simple ope 
' rations And thus, in timej anse those 
remarkable cases of what is called the 
division of lahonr, with which aU 
readers on subjects of this nature are 
famihar Adam Smith’s illustration 
from pmmakmg, though so well 
known, is so much to the point, that I 
will venture once more to transcnho it 
“The husmcss of making a pin is 
dmdcd into about eighteen distinct 
operations One man draws out "Ufe 
wire, another straights it, a third cuts 
it, a fourth pomts it, a fifth grinds it at 
the top for receiving the head, to 
make the head reqmres two or three 
distinct operations , to pnt it on, is a 
peculiar business , to whiten the pins 
18 another, it is oven a trade by itself 
to pnt them mto the paper 
I have seen a small manufactory where 
ten men only were employed, and 
where some of them, consequently, per- 
formed two or three distmct operations 
But though they were veiy poor, and 
therefore hut indilferently accommo- 
dated with the necessary machineiy, 
they could, when they exerted them 
solves, make among them about twelve 
pounds of pins in a day There are m 
a pound upwards of four thousand pins 
of a middling sire Those ten persons, 
therefore, could make among them up- 
wards of forty-eight thousand pins in a 
day Each per-on, therefore, making 
a tenth part of forty-eight thousand 
pins, might he con-odered as making 
four thousand eight hundred pms m a 
day But if they had all wrought 
separately and independently, and with 
out any of them having been educated 
to this peculiar huoincss, they cer- 
tainly could not each oftlicm have made 
twenty, perhaps not one pm m a day ” 
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M Say furmsLcs a shll strongei 
example of the effects of division 
of lahonr — from a not veiy important 
branch of industry certainly, the manu 
facture of playing card s, “It is said 
by thi^'^feii^eu'ih' the business, that 
each card, that is, a piece of pasto- 
board of the sire of the hand, before 
being ready for sale, does not undergo 
fewer than seventy oper ations, evety 
one of whicITmight be the occupation 
of a distinct class of workmen -And 
if there are not seventy classes of work- 
people m eahh'cuhl UlUUufuuWt^, it is 
hecanse the division of labour is not 
earned so far as it might ho , because 
the same workman is charged with 
two, three, or four distmct operabons 
The influence of this distnbution of 
emplpiTnents is immense I hove seen 
a card manufactory where thirty work 
men produced daily fifteen thousand 
five hundred cards, hemg above five 
hundred cards for each labourer , and 
it may he presumed that If each of 
these workmen were ohhged to perfonn 
all the operations himself, oven suppo- 
smg him a practised hand, he would 
not perhaps complete two cards in a 
day and tho tbuty workmen, instead 
of fifteen thousand five hundred cards, 
would make only sixty 
In^wntchmakmg,^n8 Mr Babbage,! 
observes, "it was stated in evidonce { 
before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, that there are a hundred 
and two distinct branches of this art, 
to each of which a boy may be put ap- 
prentice , and that he only learns his 
roaster’s department and is unable, 
after lus apprenticeship has expired, 
williout subsequent instruotion, to 
work at any other branch. The watch 
finisher, whoso business it is to put 
together the scattered parts, is the only 
one, out of the one hundred and two 
persons, who can workT in'a'nj'’ other de^ 
partraent than his own ”f 

Eat Otjor* d'Ennoinit Tcliltque Fra 


tint vol i p 310 
11 1 ! < 


a remarkable proof of the ccoDomj of 
labour occasioned hv this minnto division of 
occnpatlons that on artlde, the production 
of ■which Is the result of such a multitude of 
manual operations, can bo sold for a trifling 
sum 

t Fconon^ of ifuchtnerg and IfannfaO' 
turcr, 3nl tdltfon p 201 
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5^5 Tlip CHUMP'S of the incrcosed 
efi!flfi'c\ n\(H to lihttiirhv tlio dm 
•iion ef I nn'Inrmcntjj t\rc fsotnn of thoin 
too fumih »r to rcqi in' sp t ilication , 
but It IS north ivhile to fit tempt ncom 
p’eto eniimention of them hy Adnm 
^mlth ihet uro reduced to thive 
I ‘Tirct, the niciTOie of doxtentr in 
I rvin pordciihr vor) nnn , secondly, 
‘ the Mving of tlio time which is com 
monK Ic'-t in passinp from one hpccios 
, of irorh to niipthcr, mid Instlr, iiic in 
\t ntion of o grcol number of mnchincs 
1 whicli ficihtfttc nnd nliridqo labour, 

, and cimblo ono iiian to do the work of 
ninnt ” 

) 01 these, the men I'c of dextontv of 
itheindniJualn or! ni id js tlic most ob- 
JviPusniid imncrsnl It dots not fol 
lor* lint l> tune n thing has been done 
oflcncr it mil Iw done bclt<r That 
depends on the intelligence of tho 
workman, nnd on tlio degree in which 
his mind works along mth his hands 
^Futit-mllbe done more cnsilg 'ITii 
torgans themsi-’.vcs acquire greater 
power the ininclcs employed grow 
stroogor by frequent csercisc, the 
'Sinews more pliant, and tho mental 
Irowcrs more clln.aenl, and less sonsiMc 
jof fatipm Wbatcnnbo done casilv 
has nt ien«t a better chance of being 
done srcll, nnd is sure to be done moro 
expeditiously '\Mmt was nl firstdonc 
slowly comes to bo done quickly , what 
was nt first done slowly wath nccumcy 
IB at last done quickly mth equal ac- 
curaev llus is ns true ofnicntal opera- 
tions as of bodili Eteu a child, after 
much practice, sums up a column of 
fiprrcswith a rapidity which resembles 
intuition The act ot speaking any 
lanpmgc, of reading lluenth, ot plat- 
ing music lit Bight, are cases as rcninrk- 
able ns they arc familiar Among 
bodily acts, dancing, gymnastic excr 
ciBOs, case and bnlhancy of execution 
on a musical instrument, are oxntnnlcs 
of the npulity and fncilitt ncquired by 
rcpctilioD In Bimplcr manual opera- 
tions, tho effect 18 of courbC sldl sooner 
prothiced “ 'ITio rapidity,” Adam 
brailh observes, "mth which some of 
tho operations of certain mannracturcs 
arc performed, cxcecils what tho human 
hand could, by thoso whobavo not ersoon 


them, ho supposed capable of acqmr 
ing’V This skill IS, naturally, nt 
tamed after shorter practice, in proper 
tion ns tho dmsion of labour is more 
minute, nnd m(I not be attained m 
tho snmo degree nt all, if tho workman 
has a greater vanoty of operations to 
execute than nilotts of a snflicicntly 
frequent rcpolitinn of each Tim ad 
vintage is not conliiied to tho greater 
cfiicicnct nltimatcK attained, but m 
eludes also tho clnninishcd loss of time, 
and waste of maten il, in learning the 
art " A certain quantity of nmtonal,” 
says Mr IJabbago,f “will in all cases 
Im tonsumed nnprofitably, or spoiled 
by even person who loams an art, 
nnd ns ho applies liimsolf to each now 
process, he mil waste somo of tho raw 
inatcnalj or of the partly manufactured 
commodity But it cacti man commits 
this waste m acquiring succcssnely 
o\aij process, tho quantity of waste 
will lio much greater than it each per 
son confine his attention to one process ’’ 
And in goncrnl each mil Ihj much 
sooner qualified to cxconfe ins one pro 
cess, if ho bo not dislmctcd while leurii. 
mg It, by tho necessity of learning 
others 

ITio second ndvnntago onnmorateil t 
by Ad nil Smith ns nnsmg troiu tin j 
division of labour, is ono on whmli I 1 
cannot help thinking th t moro sires' { 
IS laid by him and othors than ii t 
deserves To do full justice to 
Ins opinion, I mil quoto hia owm 
exposition of it “ The ndvaningei 
which is gamed by saving tho turn i 

• • In aslronomlcal otisorvaUons, the 
screes of the operator arc rendered so scmi 
bv habli, tliat he can csiimatc dlffcrciices ot 
time to the tenth of a socond i and a q nsi nl- 
measuring Instrument to graduations ol 
wliloli tiro thousand occnoy uni) an mcli 
It is tlio same tliroughout tho Communist 
proaessos of mnnufnctaro A child Hhu 
iRStcns on the heads of pins will repeat an 
opiratlon requiring several distinct mull ms 
of the muscles ono hundred times a mnmic 
for several successive hours In a roitni 
Jliucliesier pajier it was stated that a 
peculiar sort of twist or 'gimp,* wlilch cost 
three shillings mal Ing when llrsl introduced, 
was now manufaclnnil (or ono ponn\ ) and 
tills not, as usuallv, bv tiio invention oi a 
now maclilnc, but solciv thr ngn ino in 
creased dexterity of the workman ’ —£J,o 
bnrgh Jleeieie lor January 1819, p 81 
t Pare 171 
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^commonly lost in passing from one 
(sort of work to another, is much 
j greater than we should at first view be 
( apt to imagine it It is impossible to 
pass very miickly from one kind of 
work to another, that is earned on in 
a dificrent place, and with quite differ 
ent tools A countiy weaver, who 
cultivates a small farm, must lose a 
good deal of time in passing from his 
loom to the field, and from Ino field to 
his loom When the two trailes can 
be earned on in the same workhouse, 
the loss of time is no doubt much less 
It 18 oven in this case, however, very 
considerable A man commonly scum 
ters a little in turning his hand from 
one sort of employment to another 
When he first uegins the new work, 
he IS seldom very keen and hearty , 
his mind, as they say, does not go to 
it, and for some time he rather tnflos 
than applies to good purpose Hie 
(habit of sountenng and of mdolont 
, careless application, which is naturally, 

* or rather necessarily acquired by ovoiy 
'country workman who is obliged to 
change his work and his tools every 
I half nour, and to apply his hand in 
twenty different wajs almost every 
day of his hfe, renders him almost 
'alivays slothful and lazy^ and incapable 
'I'of any vigorous application even on tho 
(most pressing occasions" Tlus is 
surely a most exaggerated descnption 
of tho inefficiency of country labour, 
where it has any adequate motive to 
exertion hew workmen change their 
work and their tools oflcner than a 
gardener, is be iisunllj incapable of 
vigorous application? Many of the 
higher descnption of artisans have to 
perform a great multiplicity of opera 
tions with a vanety of tools They do 
not execute each of these with the 
rapidity with which a factory work 
man performs his smgle operation , 
but they nro, except in a merely 
manual sense, more skilful labourers, 
and in all senses whatever more encr 

BLflO 

Mr Babbage, following in the track 
of Adam Smith, says, " When the 
human liand, or the human head, has 
been for some time occupied in any 
kund of work, it cannot instantly 


change its employment with full effect. 
The muscles of the linihs employed 
have acquired a flexibility duniig their 
exertion, and those not in action a 
stiffness dimng rest, which renders 
eve y change slow and unequal in the 
commencemont Long habit also pro- 
duces in tho muscles exercised a capa 
city for endunng fatigue to a much 
greater degree than they could support 
under other circumstances A siimlar 
result seemsto take place in any change 
of montal exertion, the attention 
bestowed on tho new Bub)ect not being 
80 perfect at first as it becomes after 
some exercise The employment of 
different tools in tho successive pro- 
cesseSj is another cause of the loss of 
time in changing from one operation 
to another If these tools arc simple, 
and the change is not frequent, the 
loss of time is not considerable , hut 
in many processes of the arts, the tools 
aro of great dehcacy, requmiig accu 
rate ai^ustment every time they are 
used , and in many cases, the tuns 
employed m adjusting bears a large 
proportion to that employed m using 
the tool ITie Bhingrost, tho divi 
ding and the dnlling engine ore of tins 
land and hence, in mnnufaotones of 
Buflicicnt extent, it is found to be good 
economy to keep one machmo con 
Btantly omiiloyed in one kind of work 
oue lathe, for example, having n screw 
motion to its sliding rest along the 
whole length of its bed, is kept con 
Btantly making cylinders , anotber, 
having a motion for equalizing the 
velocity of tho work at tho point at 
which it passes the tool, is kept foi 
facing Burfuces , whilst a third is con 
Btantly employed in cutting wheels ” 

I am very far from miplying that ' 
these different considerations are of no 
weight , but I think there are counter- 
considerations which are overlooked. 

If one kind of mnsoular or mental la- i 
hour IB different fixim another, for that f 
veiy reason it is to some extent a rest 
from that other , and if the greatest 1 
vigour 18 not at onoo obtained in the 
second occupation, neither could the 
first have been indefinitely prolonged 
without some relaxation of energy 
It IB a matter of common eiponence 
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that a chnnKo of occupation avill often 
1 afford relief where complete repose 
t would otherwise be necessary, and that 
ta person can work man\ more hours 
Iwithout fatigue at a succession of oc- 
jcupations, than if confined dunng the 
whole time to one Different occupa- 
tions employ different muscles, or 
different energies of the mind, some 
of which rest and are refreshed while 
I others work Bodily labour itself rests 
from mental, and conTersel^ The 
vanety itself has an invigoratmg 
effect on what, for want of a morejihi- 
losophical ajipelhbon, we must term 
the animal spirits , so important to 
the efficiency of all work not mechani- 
cal, and not unimportant even to that 
Hie comparative weight due to these 
considerations is different with differ- 
ent individuals , some are more fitted 
than others for persistency in one 
occupation, and less fit for change , 
they require longer to get the steam 
up (to use a metaphor now cSUSIffon) , 
the irksomeness of setting to work lasts 
longer, and it requires more time to 
bring their faculties into full play, and 
therefore when this is once done, they 
do not like to leave off, but go on long 
without intermission, even to the in 
jury of their health Temperament 
lias something to do with these differ- 
ences There are people whose facul 
ties seem by nature to come slowly 
mto action, and to accomphsh little 
until they have been a long time 
employed Others, again, got mto 
action rapidly, but cannot, without 
exhaustion, continue long In this, 
however, as m most other things, 
though natural differences are some 
thing, habit is mucb more The habit 
1 of passing rapidly from one occupation 
to another may be acquired, like other 
I habits, by early cultivation , and whon 
1 it IS acquired, there is none of the 
1 sauntering which Adam Smith speaks 
, cf, after each change , no want of 
> energy and interest, but the workman 
'j comes to each part of his occupation 
^ with a freshness and a spint which he 
idocs not retain if he persists in any 
‘one part (unless in case of unusual 
t excitement) beyond the length of time 
^to which he is accustomed. "Women 


are usually (at least in their present 
social circumstances) of far greater 
versatility than men , and the present 
topic IS an instance among multitudeef, 
how little tlio ideas and experience of ! 
women have yet counted for, m form^ i 
mg the opinions of mankind. There' 
are few women who would uotrqject the 
idea thatworkismnde vigorous by being 
protracted, and is inefficient fur some 
time after changing to a new thing 
Even in this case, habit, I behave,^ 
much more than nature, is the cause 
of the difference The occupations of 
nine out of every ten men are special,! 
those of mne out of every ten women | 

f eneial, embracing a multitude of! 

etails, each of which requires very | 
httle time Women are in the con 
stnnt practice of passing quickly from 
one manual, and still more from one 
mental operation to another, which 
therefore rarely costs them either effort 
or loss of tune, while a man’s occupation 
generally consists m working steadih 
for a long time at one thing, or one 
veiy hmited class of things But the 
Biniations are sometimes reversed, and 
with them the characters Women 
are not found less efficient than men 
for the uniformity of factoiT work, or 
they would not so generally be em 
ployed for it, and a man who has 
cultivated the habit of turning his 
hand to many things, far from being 
the slothful and lazy person described 
bv Adam Smith, is usually remarkably 
lively and active It is true, however 
that change of occupation may bo toi 
frequent even for the most versatile 
Incessant vanety is even more fa 
tigumg than perpetual sameness 
The third advantage attributed bj 
Adam Smith to the division of labour 
13, to a certain extent, real Inven 
bons tending to save labour in a par 
bcular operabon, are more Iikelv tc 
occur to any one m proporbon ns hu 
thoughts are intensely directed to that 
occupation, and conbnually employed 
upon it A person is not so likely to 
make praoheal improvements in one 
department of things, whose attenbon 
IB very much diverted to others But 
in this, mueh more depends on general 
intelligence and habitual acbvity of 
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mind than on eTcluRiveness of occnpa 
lion , and if that ^,xolualveno^B ts 
cami d to a degree unfavourable to the 
cultivation of intelligence, there mil be 
more lost in this kind of advantage 
than gained e may add, that what- 
ever may he the cauBe of making 
mventions, when they are once made, 
the increased cfScionoy of labour is 
owing to the invention itself, and not 
to the division of labour 
The greatest adi antago (next to the 
dextentj of the workmenl derived from 
the minute division of labour which 
takes place in modem manufacturing 
induflti^, 18 one not mentioned by 
, Adam Smith, hut to which attention 
' has been drawn by Air Babbage , the 
more economical distribution of labour, 

’ by classing the work-people according 
to their capacity Difforont parts of 
the same senes of operations require 
unequal degrees of skill and broily 
strength , and those who have skill 
enough for the most difficult, or 
strength enough for the hardest parts 
of the labour, are made much more 
useful by being employed solely in 
them , tno operations which every 
body IS capable of, being left to those 
who are 6t for no others Production 
IS most efficient when the precise 
quantity of skill and strength, which is 
required for each part of the process, 
18 employed in it, and no more The 
operation of pm making requires, it 
seems, in its diflerent parts, such 
diflcrent degrees oi skill, that the wages 
earned by the persons employed vaiy 
from fonrpence halfpenny a day to six 
sliilhiigs , and if tho workman who is 
paid at that highest rate had to perform 
the whole process, ho would be working 
a part of his time with a waste per 
da\ ci|uiialent to the dilference be 
tween BIX sliillrags and fonrpence half 
pernv 'A ithout reference to tbo loss 
sustained in <|uantity of work done, and 
stip|Mising even that he could uiako a 
pi'iiiid of pms in the samo time in 
which ten workmen combining their 
Iiilsiur can make ten pounds, Mr Bab- 
bn I computes that they would cost, in 
ni ikiiig three times and threc-cinartcrs 
as mil li as they now do by means of 
'418 diiision 01 labour In needle- 


making, he adds, tho difference would 
he still greater, for in that, the scale 
of romuncraiion for diflerent parts of 
the proi ess vanes from sixpence to 
twenty shillings a day 
To the adianiage which con<nBt8 m.' 
extracting the greatest possible amouiitj 
of ntihty trom stall, may ho ad ied the! 
analogous ono, of extracting the utmost! 
possible , utility. fn)m_Jtool8 " K aiiyJ 
man,” says an ahlewriter,* " had all' 
the tools which mony different occupa 
tions require, at least three-fourths of 
them would constantly bo idle and 
useless It wero clearly tlien better, 
were any society to exist whore each 
; man had all these tools, and alternately 
[ earned on each of these oocnpations, 
that the members of it should, if 
possible, divide them amongst them, 
each restncting himself to some par 
ticnlar employment. The advantages 
of the change to tho whole community, 
and therefore to every indindual in it, 
are great In the brst place, the va- 
nous implements, being m constant 
employment, yield a bettor return for 
what has been laid out in procuring 
them In consequence their owTiera 
can afford to have them of better 
qnahty and more complete consi mo- 
tion The result of both events is, that 
a larger provnsion is made for the 
future wants of the whole society ” 

§ 6 The dinsion of labour, os all 
writers on the subject have remarked, 
18 himtod by the extent of the market 
If, by tho sep irotion of pm making 
into ten distinct employments, forty 
eight thousand pins can be made in a 
day, this separation wiU only be ad 
visohle if the number of accessible 
consumers is such as to require, every 
day, something like forty -eight thou 
sand pins If there is only a demand 
for twenty four t! on and. the division 
of labour can only b., advantageously 
earned to the extent winch will every 
day produce that smaller number 
ITiis, therefore, is a further mode in 
which an accession of demand for 
a commodity tends to increase the 

• Sfafement qf iome New TrinrtpUi on Mi 
tnbfeci of PoUiiciil Econons. bA John Rae* 
(Boston U 8 ) p 164, 
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tfficicucv of Uif labour ci ifloytd in its 
ptxxliiclion Tho extent of tlio mnrkct 
nn\ bo hruibul bv ft'' end causes too 
fininll n i*ojMlation , tbo population too 
mattered and distant to m ciiily uc- 
C‘'S';’b!e , defiticncy of roads and n'attr 
camipo, 0 -, {!mlly,tUo population too 
poor, that is, iheir collectire labour 
too htllo effective, to admit of their 
being: lar"o conbumir* Indolence, 
want of skill, and w nit of combination 
of labour, among thoto who would 
othennee bo buicrs of a comraoditi, 
limit, thcivroro, tfie pncticablo amount 
of combination of labour among its pro 
ducers In tin carl\ stage of cinliza- 
tioj. when the demand of nnv par- 
ticular 1<\ aim w-is neccscanl) smdl, 
industn only t'oun'hcd among (hose 
who bv their command of the s^’a-coast 
or of a naiimihlc nver, could have the 
whole world, or all that part of it 
which lay on coasts or nangible nvers, 
as a market for their productions 
The increase of the general riches of 
the world, when accompanied anth 
freedom of commercial iiitcrcourve, nn- 
proicmenta in ninagalion, and inland 
communication by road", canals, or 
railwars, tends to give increased pro- 
ductiven'-ss to the libour of eicra 
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nation in particular, by enabling each 
loctilifr to supplr with its special 
products 80 much larger a mnrkct, that 
a great extension of tho division of 
labour in their production is an onli 
narv con^queucc. 

Tho division of labour is also limited, 
in many eases, by tho nature of the 
employment Agnculturc, for oxamplo, 
is not susccptihlo of so great a division , 
of occupabon as many branches of 
manufactures, becanse its difilrent 
operations cannot possibly bo simnl 
tancons Ono man cannot bo always 
plouglung, another sowing, and another 
reaping A workman who onl^ prac-j 
lisfil ono agncultural ojiemtion would 
bo idlo eleven months ol tho year The 
same person may perform them all in 
Bucccsbion, and have, m most climates, 
a considerable amount of unoccupied 
time To executo a gruit agpicultural 
improvement, it is often necc'saiy that 
many labourers should work together , 
bat in general, except the few whose 
business IS Biipcnntcndenco, they all 
work m tho samo manner A canal orj 
a railwiv embankment cannot bet 
rondo without a combination of manyi 
labourers , but they are all excavators ' 
except the engineer and a few clerks 5 
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or pponuoTio on a uaiof, ami prodijotion on a sjiail soale 


§ 1 Fj usi the importniico of com- 
ibination of labour, it is on obvious con 
WiiFion, that there ate many cases in 
Kvhich production is made much more 
Wectivo hv being conducted on a Itwgo 
jgcalc kVlienevcr it is essential to the 
greatest efficiency of labour that raanv 
labourers should combine, even though 
onlv m tho way of Simple Co-ojicration, 
the scale of the enterprise must bo 
such as to bring many labourers to- 
gether, and tho capital must ho large 
enough to maintain them StiU more 
ncedlm is this when tho nature of the 
employment allows, and tho extent of 
tho possible market encourages, a 

PE. 


consulenblo division of labour The 
Int^r tho enterpnso, tho farther the 
division of labour may bo carried. This 
18 ono of tho pnncipal causes of largo 
mnnufactoncs Even when no addi 
lional subdivision of tho work would 
follow nn enlargement of the opera- 
tions, there will be good economy in 
enlargmg thorn to the point at which 
every person to whom it is convenient 
to assign a special occupation, will 
have fidl employment in that occupa- 
tion. This point 13 well illustrated by 
Mr Babbage *■ 

“ If machmesbe kept working through 
• Page 214. et leqq 

G 
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tho twenU four hnvirs," (winch IB e\T 
drnvU x\m oolf economical mode of 
tmiilopng them 1 "it isnecessaiy Uml 
some person shall ftUDnd to adroit tho 
worfanen at the time they rthere each 
other , and whether tho porter or other 
■icrvant so employed admit one norfion 
or twenty, hia rest mil bo equally <lis- 
tnrbod It will also be nccessniT occa 
sionallv to ai\]ust or rcpairthenmchiiio, 
and this i-an be done much better bj 
a workman accustomed to machino- 
making, than bv the person who uses 
it Now, since the good performance 
and the duration of machines depend, 
to a verr great extent, upon correcting 
eicrr shake or imptrfection in their 
puts as soon os they appear, the 
prompt attention of a worlmion resi- 
dent on tho spot will conffiderably re 
doco the cx]h-nditnre nnsing from the 
wear and tear of the miichinerr But 
in the case of a single lace-frame, or a 
single loom, this v ould be too expensive 
i plan Hero then anses another 
circumstance which tends to enlarge 
the extent of a factorv It ought to 
(Consi t of such a nunitcr ol machines 
'as shall o ciipv the whole time of one 
a./rxiiinn in keeping them lu order if 
exten ltd Icvond that number, the 
same principle of economr would point 
out the iiccesMti of doubling or tripling 
the Dmiibt r of maihinc-t, m order to 
rnip'os the whole tiuio of two or three 
•kii Ilf ni rfcnicn 

" \\ hen one [sirtionofthn workman’s 
Inlionr consists in the exertion of rocro 
phisic-tl force as in weaving, and in 
many ►iniilar arts, If wall soon occur to 
the mam fneterrr, that if that i>art 
wire executed by a sttam-cngine, the 
•anie man might, in the case of wear 
ing. attend to two or more loomo at 
ottcc n id, since we nln ndy 8iijtpo«c 
that one o' mwt op mute engineers 
have U’cn rniploaxil tho numbi r of 
Ityiitis mar be so nmnu d that their 
t me rhall Iw fidly occupied m teepmg 
the steal i-caginc and tho looms in 
trder 

' riiramng the •■nino pnuciplrs the 
n'ann’-ctrra ba-oinea gnadnallt so cn 
I Win 1 ilmi 111- dj-ecM' of ligluiBg 
du-n? the tiicht nuounts !'• a con 
rdorablc sam and as there arc 


already attached to the estabUshtnect 
persons who are up all night, and can 
therefore constantly attend to it^ and 
also engineers to make and keep tn ro 
pair any macbincrj, the addition of an 
apparatus for making gns to light the 
factory leads to a new extension, at the 
same lirao that it contnbutes, by di 
mimshing tho expense of lighting and 
tho nsk of accidents from fire, to re 
duce the cost of manufactunng 

" Long before a factory has reached 
this extent, it will have l>een found 
necessary to eetahhsh on accountant’s 
department, with clerks to pa\ the 
worknnoD, and to see that they arrive 
at their stated times , and this de- 
portment must be in communication 
with tho agents w ho purchase the raw 
produce, and with those who sell the 
manu'actured article ’’ It will cost 
these clerks and accountantslittlo more 
time and tronhio to pay a laige number 
of woricniou than a small number 
to check the accounts of large tniiisao- 
I lions, than of small If the business 
doubled itself, it would probably bo 
nccessaiT to increase, butcsrtainh not 
to double, the number cither of ac- 
countants, or of buying and selling 
agi nts I verr Increase of business ' 
would enable tho whole to be earned on 
with a proportionally smaller amount 
of labour 

As a general rule, tho expenses of o'] 
hnsmess do not increase by any means' 
proportionally to the quantity of busi ' 
ness Let ns take as an example, a 
sot of opcntioDs which we are ao- 
CTistoineii to sec earned on by one great 
tstabhshment, that of the rest Office 
Suppose that the business, let us say 
onli of the Loudon letter post, instead 
of lieing centralized in a single concern, 
were dnidcd oniony five or six com 
tiu" companies, h nch of these would 
obliged to mamtoio almost ns largo 
an establishment as is now Eufficicnl 
for the w bole Smcc cm h must arrange 
for recciiing and dclncnng loltera in 
oil parts of tho town, each must send 
Icttcr-cami'ni into crari street, onO 
almost eiciy alley, and this too as 
monr limes in the dnv as is now done 
by tnn I’oat Olhce, if tho scmi o is to 
bo as well porfonnod Eadiinust have 
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Bti office for recemni; Icttors in c\cn full powera of tlio nnchmo For botli 
ncighliourliooi!, all mbudnr) thcio rooions, wherever costly ina 

firmiigemcnts for colkctiiig (he lelten* chincry m used, the largo sjstora o( 
from the diflennt offices and re-dis- producliOD js inontablo But the 
tnhuting them To this nmsl ho added power of underselling is not in thit 
the muih greater niimlier of supemr case so unomngntcstnsintho formor, 
olHcers who would Ik, required to chcch of the beneficial effect on the total 
and control the s!>l>onhnntes, imphnng production of tho community The 
not only a greater cost in salnnos for poncr of underseUing does not depend 
sneh re^no^slblc ofliccrs bnt tho nccce on (ho absolute increase of produce, 
pitv, perhaps, oflmng satisfied in many hut on its bcnnng an increasoa proper 
instnncrs with an inferior standard of tion to the expenses whicli, as was 
qualification, and so faihng in the shown in a formor chapter,'*^ it ma} 
object do, consislontlj witho\en a diminution 

inictlicr or not tho advantages oh- of tho gross nmiiinl produce By tho 
tamed liy operating on a largo eoolo adopbon of nnthincrj, a circulating] 
prcpondirate in am particular case cipital, which nns porpctunllj con) 
oiertho moro valchfui attention, and sumed and reproduced, has boon con ' 

greater regard to minor gams and verted into a fixed capital, rcquinng' 

losees, usually found in sni'ill establish un1\ a small annual exponso to kcop it’ 
inentF, ran w> nsccrtaiiicd, in a state up and a much smallor produce wall 
of free tompctition, h^ an unfading suffice for mcrcK coionng that ox 

test Whercicr there are largo peiise, and replacing the remaining 

and small c-^tnlilishmcnts m the same circulating capital of tho producer 
business, that^one of the too ohich in Tim ninchmor} thcroforo might nnso or 
existing circuraslnncca carries on the perfcctlj ocll to tho manufacturer, and 
nrodiicfion at greatest adinnlngc, oiU enable him to undersoil Ins competitors, 
bo able to undcraell tho other The though tho effect on the production ol 
power of ponnanenth underselling can tho coimtn might bo not an merenso 
only, generally fipcaknig, ho denied but a diminution It is true, tho 
from increased cIleclneDess of labour , article mil bo sold chcopor, and thoro 
and tins, when obtained b^ a more ex fore, of that smglo article, thoro will 
fended division of cmplo3racut, or bj probably ho not a smallor, but a greater 
a classification tending to a bettor quantity sold , since tho loss to tho 
economy of skill, nlnnjs imphos a coniimmit} collectively has fallen upon 
greater produce from the same labour, tho work people, and they are not tho 
and not merely the same prodiico from principal customers, if customers at 
less labour if increases not the sur- all, of most branchos of manufacture 
phis onU, hilt the gross preduco of But though that particular branch of 
^indastry If an iiicrea.scd quoutitj of industry may extend itself, it intU ho 
Hhe particnlar nrtiele is not required, by replenishing its diminished circu 
(and part of the labourers in conso lahug capital from that of tho coin 
^ncnco lose their employment, the munity generally , and if tho labourort 
leapital nhich mamtaiuca and employed omploied m that department escape 
Uhern iH also sot at hhert} , and tho loss of oraplojmcut, it is because the 
'I general produce of tho country is in loss mil spread itself o\ or the lahounng 
’ creased, u> some other application of people at large If any of them are 
'their labour reduced to tho condition of unproduc 

1 Another of the causes oflnrgo roanu tivc labourers, supported by lolimtair 
ffactoncB, howoier, is tho introduction or legal ebant^', the gross produce of 
(of processes rcquinng espensiie nia- tho country is to that extent ponna 
*eliincry Expcnbaio inaclimory bujv nontl^ ihmmished, until the ordinary 
poses a largo capital , and is not ro- progress of accumulation makes it up 
sorted to except v ilh tho intention of but if the condition of tho labouring 
producing, and tho hope of selling as classes enable them to bear a tempo- 
much of tho article os comes up to the • Suyro, obap vi p 69 
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rary reduction of rrages, and the super however that I do not attach, to this 
seded labourers become absorbed in saving of labouTjtbe importance often 
other employments, their labour is ascribed to it. There is undoubtedly 
still productive, and the breach m the much more labour eypendod in the 
gross produce of the community is re- superintendence of many small capitals 
paired, though not the detriment to than in that of one large capital For 
the labourers I have restated this this labour however the small pro- 
ovposition, which has already been ducers have generally a fuU compensa- 
made m a former place, to impress tion, m the feeling oi being their own 
more strongly the truth, that a masters, and not servants of an em 
mode of production does not of neces- ployer It may be said, that if they 
bity increase the producUvo eSect of value this mdependence they will sub- 
the collective labour of a commumty, mit to pay a pnce for it, and to sell at 
because it enables a particular com- the reduced rates occasioued by the 
^ modity to be sold cheaper The one competition of the great dealer or ma- 
' consequence generally accompames the nufacturer But they cannot always 
other, but not necessarily I will not do this and continue to gam a hvmg 
here repeat the reasons I formerly ITiey thus gradually disappear from 
gave, nor anticipate those which will society After havmg consumed their 
be given more fidly hereafter, for deem httle capital in prolonging the unsuo- 
ing the excepbon to be rather a case cessful straggle, they either smk into 
abstractedly posable, than one which the condition of hired labourers, or he 
IB fiequently realized m fact come dependent on others for support 

A conaderable part of the saving of 

labour effected by substitutmg the § 2 Production on a large scale is 
large system of production for the greatly promoted by the practice of 
small, 18 tho savmg in the labour of formmg a large capital by the combi- 
the capitalists themsohes If a bun notion of many small contnbutions, or, 
dred producers with small capitals jn other words, by the formation of 
carry on separately tho same busmess, joint stock companies. The advan 
the superintendence of each concern tages of the jomt stock pTnciple are 
will probably require tho whole atten numerons and important, 
tion of tho person conductmg il^ suffi In the first place, many undertakings 
ciently at least to hinder his time or require an amount of capital beyond 
thoughts from being disposable for any the means of the richest individual or 
thing else while a single manufac- pnvate partnership No mdividnal 
tnrer posscssmg a capital equal to the could have made a railway from Lon 
sum of theirs, with ten or a dozen don to Liverpool , it is doubtful if any 
clerks, could conduct the whole of their indindual could even woik the trafho 
amount of busmess, and have leisure on it, now when it is made The go- 
too for other occupations The small vernment indeed could hove done bom , 
capitalist, it 18 true, generally com and m countries where the practice of 
bines with the business of direction co-oporntion is only in the oarher 
somo portion of the details^ which the stages of its growth, the government 
other leaves to his subordinates the can alone be looked to for any of tho 
small farmer follows his own plough, works for ylijch a great combination 
tho small tradesman serves m his own of means is requisite , because it can 
shop, the small weaver plies his own ohtam thoso moans by compulsory 
lOom But in this very union of funo- taxation, and is already accustomed to 
tions there is, in a great proportion of the conduct of largo operations For 
cases, a want of economj JTio pnn reasons, however, which are tolerably 
cipal in tho concern is either wasting, well known, andof which we shall trea- 
in tho rontino of a business, quahties fully hereafter, government agency for 
BUitablo for tho direction of it, or he is the conduct of industrial operations is 
only fit for the former, and then the generally one of the least ehgihle re- 
lottcr wiU bo ill done T must observe sources, w hen any other is avaSable. 
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Ne\t, there are nndei tahinprs ■which 
indmdoals are not ahsolutelv inca- 
pahle of performing, hnt rrhich they 
cannot perform on the scale and with 
the continuity which are ever more 
and more required by the exigencies of 
a BOCiCty in an advancing state In- 
dindcals are qnite capable of despatch 
mg shipc from England to any or every 
part of the world, to carry passengers 
and letters , the thing was done before 
joint stoch companies for the purpose 
were heard of But when, from the 
increase of population and transactions, 
as well as of means of payment, the 
public will no longer content them 
selves with occasional opportunities, 
but require the certainty tliat packets 
shaU start regularly, for some places 
once or even twice a day, for others 
once a week, for others that a steam 
ship of great size and expensive con- 
struction shall depart on fixed days 
twice in each month, it is evident that 
to afford an assurance of keepmg up 
with pimctuality such a arcle of costly 
operations, requires a much laiger 
capital and a much larger staff of 
qualified subordinates than can ho 
commanded by an indmdual capitalist 
There arc other cases, again, in which 
though the business rai^t be perfectly 
well transacted with small or mode 
rate capitals, the guarantee of a great 
snbscnbed stock is necessary or desir- 
able ns a seennty to the public for the 
fulfilment of pecuniary engagements 
This 18 especially the case when the 
nature of the business requires that 
numbers of persons should be willing 
to trust the concern with their money 
ns m tho business of bankmg, and 
that of insurance to both of which 
the joint stock pnnciple is eminently 
adapted. It is an instance of the folly 
and jobbeiy of the rulers of mankind, 
that untd a late penod the jomt stock 
pnnciple, ns a general resort, was in 
this country interdicted by law to these 
two modes of business, to bankmg 
altogether, and to insurance in the 
department of sea risks, in order to 
bestow a lucrahvo monopoly on par- 
ticular estabbshments which tho go- 
vernment was pleased exceptionally to 
bconse, namely the Bank ot England, 
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and two insurance companies, the Lon 
don and tho Royal Exchange 

Another advantage of lomt stock, oi 
associated management, is its incident 
of publicity This is not an invanable, 
but it 18 a natural, consequence of the 
]oint stock principle, and might be, ns 
in some important cases it mrendy is, 
compulsory In banking, insurance, 
and other busmesses which depend 
wholly on confidence, pubhcity is a still 
more important element of success than 
a large subsenbed capital A hea'vy 
loss occurring m a private bank may he 
kept secret, even though it were of 
such magnitude as to cause the rum of 
the concern, the banker may stiU cany 
it on for years, trymg to retneve its po- 
sibon, only to fall in tho end ■with s 
greater crash hnt this cannot so easdi 
happen m the case of a joint stock com 
pany whoso accounts are pubbshea 
penodically The accounts, even if 
cooked, still exercise some check , and 
the suspicions of shareholders, breaking 
out at the general mcetmgs, put the 
pubhc on their guard 

These are some of the ad^vantages of 
jomt stock over individual manage-; 
ment But if we look to the other side ■ 
of the question, we shall find that indi 
viduol management has also very great 
advantages over iomt stock The chief| 
of these is the much keener interest off 
the managers m the success of thej^ 
undertaking 

The adrmniEtration of a jeant stock , 
association is, in the mam, adminis- 
tration by hired servants. Even tho 
committee, or board of directors, who 
aresupposedtosuMnntendthemanage ' 
ment, and who do really appomt and 
remo^ve the managers, have no peon 
maty interest in the good workmg of 
the concern bovond the shares they m- 
dividually hold, which are alivnys a 
very small part of the capital of tho 
association, and m general but a small 
part of the fortunes of the directors 
themselves , and tho part they take in 
the management usually divides their 
time with mnny other occupations, of 
as great or greater importance to thei- 
own interest, the business being the ' 
principal concern of no one except those I 
who are hired to carry it on But I 
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tspcnence sho^vs, and proverbs, the ex 
nressinn of popular experience, attest, 
now infenor is the quality of hired 
servants, compared vnth the minislra 
Uon of those personally interested in 
the work, and now indispensable, when 
hired semco must ho employed, is 
“ the master’s eye" to watch over it 
The successful conduct of an indiis- 
tnal enterpnse requires two quite dis- 
tinct qualifications fidcl ^^, and zeal 
The fidolitp _of.the hired. managersoTti 
conccfnlt is possible to secure When 
‘heir work admits of being redneed to 
a definite set of mles, the violation of 
these IS a matter on which conscience 
cannot easily hlmd itself, and on which 
responsibihty may be enforced by the 
loss of employment But to carry on a 
great business successfully, reqmres a 
hundred things which, as they cannot 
be defined beforehand, it is impossible 
to convert into distinct and positive 
obhgations First and pnncipally, it 
requires that the directing mind should 
boj^ssantly occupied uatb' the sub 
ject , should be continually laying 
schemes by which greater profit may 
be obtain^ or expense saved This 
‘ intensity of interest m the subject it is 
seldom to be expected that any one 
should feel, who is conducting a biisi 
ness as the hired servant and for the 
profit of another Thero are expen 
ments in human affairs which are con 
elusive on the point. Look at the 
whole class of rulers, and ministers of 
state The work they are entrusted 
with, IS among the most interesting 
and exciting of all occupations , the per 
Eonal share which they themselves reap 
of the national benehts or misfortunes 
wbich befal tbe state under their rule, 
IB far from tnfiing, and the rewards 
and punishments winch they may ex 
pcct from public estimation are of the 
plain and palpable kmd which are 
most keenly felt and most widely ap- 

I premated. Yet how rare a thing is it 
to find a statesman in whom mental 
indolence is not stronger than all these 
1 inducements How iqtajtfisiinnl is the 
proportion who trouble themsolves to 
form, or eien to attend to, plans of 
pubho improvement, nnless when it is 
made BtiU more troublesome to them 
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to remain inactive , or wl o have any 
other real desire than tint of rubbing 
on, so as to escape general blame On 
a smaller scale, all who have ever cm 
ployed hired labour Imvo bad ample 
cxyicncnco of tbe cflorla made to give 
as little labour in exchange for the 
wages, as is compatible with not licing 
turned off The unuersal neglect ly 
domestic servants of their employer’s 
interests, whereyer these arc not pro- 
tected by some fixed rule, is matter of 
common remark , unless where long 
continnanco in the same servico, and 
reciprocal good offices, have produced 
either personal attachment, or some 
feelmg of a common interest 
Another of the disadvantages ofjoinll 
stock concerns, which is in some degree^ 
common to all concerns on a largo scalo.'j 
i8_ disregard of small^ gains and smallj 
In the managementof a great 
capifS and great tninsai tions, espe- 
cially when the managers have not 
mncli interest in it of their own, small 
sums aro apt to bo counted for next to 
notlung, tbov never seem worth the 
care and troullo which it costs to attend 
to them, and the credit of liberality and 
oponliandedness is cbeaplv bought by 
a disregard of such tnfiing considera ^ 
tions But small profits and small ex 
ponses, often repeated, amount to great! 
gams and losses and of this a Targci 
capitalist IS often a sufficiently good 
calculator to be practically aware, and 
to arrange bis unsincss on a syttem, 
which if enforced by a sufficiently vigi 
lant snpenntendeni c, precludes thepos- 
sibilityof the habitual waste, otberwisa 
incident to a great business But tbe^ 
managers of a joint stock concern sol j 
dom devote themsolves sufficiently to 
tbe work, to enforce unremittingly, 
even if introduced, through every detail 
of the business, a really economical 
system 

From considerations of this nature, 
Adam Smith was led to enunciate as a 
pnnciple, that jomL stock companies 
could never bo executed to maintain 
themselves without an exclusive privi- 
lege, except in branches of bnsiness 
which like banking, insurance, and 
some others, admit of hi mg, m a con 
Biderable degree, reduced to fixed rnles 
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Tim hotrevpr in ono of Ihoso over stute 
ments of a tn e innnciplo, oHon met 
onth in Ailnnt Smith In ins iln\a them 
tvcrc few in'inncea of joint stoch com 
panica which had been pcrmancntlj 
mecevi^ul without a monopolv, except 
the class ofcas''s which iie relent'd to , 
hut since his lime there have Imcn 
many » and the n'jjular increase both 
of the epint of comuiiiation and of iho 
ahiliti to conihinc, will doubtless pro- 
duce luanj more Adam Smith fixed 
hij obrervation too exclasivcly on the 
supenor cnerpr and more unremitting 
attention brought to a business in which 
the whole stake and the whole gam he 
long to the persons conducting it, and 

fhe oTcrlookod .ranous^countervailms 
tcpjwdcratjons .which -go a peat- way 
; towatda'bcutrahzmg even that great 
i gomt of rupenonty 

l)f these one of the most important 
IS that which relates to the inlcLlectual 
and active oualifications of the direct- 
ing head stimulus of mdnadual 

interest is some sccunty for exertion, 
but exertion is of little avail if the m- 
Iclhpmco exerted is of aninfenoronicr, 
whicli It must nccc'snnU bo in tho 
majonty of concerns earned on by the 
nersons chiefly interested in tJiem 
Where the concern is larp, and can 
afford a reranncration sufhcicnt to at- 
tract n class of candidates supenor to 
the common average, it la possible to 
select for the pneml raanagsincnt, and 
for all the skilled emploj ments of a 
snljordinntc kind, persons of a degree 
of acquirement and cultivated intelh 
pmee winch more than compenmtes 
for their infcnor interest in the result 
Their greater pcrsuicaciU enables 
them, wnth even a part ol their minds, 
to see probabilities of advantage which 
never occur to the ordinary run of men 
by the continued exertion of tho whole 
of theirs, and their suMnor knowledge, 
and habitual rectitude of perception 
and of judgment, guard them against 
blunders, the fear of which would pre 
vent the others from hazarding tueir 
interests in any attempt out of tho 
ordinaiy routine. 

It must be further rcmarKed, that it 
Vis not a necessary consequence of joint 
{stock nianacement, that Iho persons i 


employed, whither in superior or m!* 
Buwrdinatc offices, should he paid! 
wholly by fixed B.alnnes There are} 
modes of connecting more or less inti 
mafcly tho interest of the cniploics 
with tho pecuniary success ofTliocon 
cem Tlicre is a long senes of inter J 
mediate positions, between workinc/ 
wholly on one’s own account, and wotk4 
ing by tho day, week, or year for am 
invarinblo payment Even in the ca.se' 
of ordinary unskilled labour, there is 
such a thing ns task-work, or working 
by the ^icco and the supenor effi 
ciency ol this is so well known, that 
)ndicions cmplovers nlwnvs resort to it 
when tho work admits of beinc put out 
in definite portions, without the ncces 
Bitv of loo troublesome a surveillance to 
guard against infenonty in the execu- 
tion In tho case of tho managers of 
^oint slock companies, and of the super- 
intending and controlling officers m 
many pnvato cst ibhshments, it is a 
common enough practice to connect 
their pccuninin, interest with the inte- 
rest ol their emp’overs, by giving them 
part of their rcmi ncration m the form 
of a percentage on tho profits The 
personal interest thus given to hired 
servants is not comparable in intensity 
to that of the owner of the capital , but 
it 18 sufficient to bo a very matenal 
Btimnlu-s to zeal and carefulness, and, 
when added to tho advantara of supe- 
nor intelligence, often raises tiie qiiahty 
of the service mnch above that whicQ 
the generality of masters arc capable of 
rendering to themselves Ihe ultenor 
extensions of which this pnnciple of 
remuneration is susceptible, being of 
great social as well as economical im 
portance, will be more particularly ad- 
verted to in a subsequent stage of the 
present inquiry 

As I have alrendj remarked of large 1 
estoblishmcnts generally, when com- J 
pared with small ones, whenever com 5 
petition IB free its results will show | 
whether individual orjomt stock agenoj J 
IS best adapted to the particular case, . 
since that which is m ost officicn t and / 
most economical will always in the end { 



§ 8 The possibditr of suhstitnhngj'- 
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A the large sybtem of production for the 
E small, depend-v of conrse, in 
f place, on the eitent of tho market TlTe 
[j large system can only "be adTOntngeons 
llwlien a large amount of business is to 
^be done it implies, therefore, either a 
(populous and flounshing community, 

[ or a great opening for exportation 
Again, this as vrell as every other 
"change in the system of production is 
r greatly favoured bj a progressive con 
dition of capital It is cluofly ivhon 
f the Oapffal of a country is recciviug a 
groat annual increase^ that there is a 
large amount of capital seeking for 
investment and a nev? enterpnse is 
much sooner and more easily entered 
upon by neiv capital, than by with 
drawing capital ftnm existing employ 
menta The change is also much taci 
htated by tho enstence of large capitals 
in few hands It is true that the same 
amount of capital con be raised by 
bringing together many small sums 
But this (besides that it is not equally 
well suited to all branches of industry), 
supposes a much greater degree of com 
mercial confidence and enterpnse dif 
fused through tho commiinitj, and 
belongs altogether to a more advanced 
stage of industnal progress 
In the countnea in which there are 
f the largest markets, the widest diflu 
[.Sion of commercial confidence and en 
I’lerpnse, the matest annual increase 
' of capital, and the greatest number of 
(large capitals owned by indinduals, 
there is a tendency to substitute more 
and more, in one branch of industry 
after Buotner, large establishments for 
, small ones In England, the chief 
type of all these oharaclenstics, there 
IB a perpetual growth not only of large 
mannfaotnnngestahlishments,bnt olso, 
wherever a sufficient number of pur 
chasers ate assembled, of shops and 
] warehouses for conducting retaiLiusi 
fness on a large scale Iliese ore almost 
alwavB able to nndersell the smaller 
tradesmen, partly, it is understood, by 
means of division of labour, and tho 
economy occasioned by limitmg tho 
employment of skilled agonci to cases 
where skill is required , and partly, no 
doubt, by the saving of labonr arising 
from the great scale of the transactions 
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as It costs no more time, and not much 
more exertion of mind, to make a largo 
pnrclmso, for example, than a small 
one, and very much less than to make 
a number of small ones 

AVith a view mcri^ to production, | 
and to the greatest efucicnoy of laboury 
this change is wholly beneficial Iij 
some coses It is attended with draw 
backs, rather social than economical, 
the nature of which has been already 
hinted at But whatever disadvnn 
tngcB may ho supposed to attend on the 
change from a small to a large system 
of production, thoy are not applicable 
to the chauTO from a largo to a still 
larger When in any omploymont, 
the rdgime of independent small pro- 
dneers has cither never been possible, 
or has been superseded, and tho sys 
tern of many workpeople under one 
management has become fully cs 
tahlished, from that time any further 
enlargement in tho scale of prodnction, 

IS generally an unqualified benefit It 
13 obvious, for example, how groat an 
economy of labonr woidd be obtained 
if Ixmdon were supphed by a single 
gas or water company instead .of, t^ 
oxistuig plurality «Tiilo there are 
oven 'as many as two, this implies 
double establishments of all sorts, when 
one only, wutb a small increase, conld 
probably perform tho whole operation 
equally well , double sets of machineiy 
and workB, when the whole of the gas 
or water required could generally be 
produced by one sot only , even double 
sets of pipes, if the companies did not 
prevent this needless expense by agree- 
ing upon a division of the tomtoiy 
VTore there only one cstabbshmont, 
it conld make lower charges, consist 
ently with obtaining tho rate of pro 
fit now reahzed. But would it do so ? 
Even if it did not, the community in 
tho agmgate would still he a game r 
since the shareholders are a part of 
the community, and they would obtain 
higher profits while the consumers 
paid only tho same It is, however, an i 
error to suppose that the pnees area 
ever permanently kept down ^ the| 
competition of these companies iNTieroJ 
competitors are so few, they always 
end by agreeing not to compete They 
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nmy nin n mce of clicnjiness to rnin n 
ncsv cnndidnlo, but ns poon ns he 1ms 
(Ptnbhshed Ins footing they come to 
terms with him Wion, therefore, n 
business of rcnl public iniportanco can 
onlv bo earned on ndTOntaeeoiish upon 
fo large n pcnlc ns to render the lilwrty 
of competition nimoat illiisoiy, it is nn 
nnthntly disponpntion of the public re 
sonrccs that several costh sets of ar- 
rangements should be hept up for the 
purpose of rendenng to the commnnitv 
tins one somco It is much hotter to 
treat it nt once as a public function , 
and if it be not such ns the government 
itself could bencficinlh undertake, it 
should be made over entire to the com 
pany or as-^ociation which will perform 
It on the best terms for the public In 
llio case of rnilwnvs, for example, no 
one can desire to see the enormous 
waste of capital and land (not to speak 
of incrcnpoa nuisance) involved in tbo 
conslruftion of a second railnay to 
connect tlic same places alreadt united 
by an existing one , while the two 
nould not do (he work hotter than it 
conld be done by one, and nficr a short 
time would probably bo amalgamated 
Only one buch lino ought tobc permitted, 
but the control over that lino never 
ought to ho parted with by the State, 
unless on a tcmporaiy concession, ns 
in Franco , and the vested right which 
I Parliament lias allonod to be acquired 
Iby the existing companies, like all 
jotlier propnotarr nglita which are op 
po“od to public utility, la morally valid 
jonly as a claim to compensation 

§ 4 The question between the 
largo and tbo small si stems of pro- 
duction as applied to agnculture — be- 
tween large and small farming, tbo 
qrandc and tbo pCMccuUurc — stands, 
in mnnv respects, on different grounds 
Vrom the general question between 
3grcat and small industrial establish 
\ment8 In its social aspects, and as 
an clement in tliii Distnbution of 
Wealth, tins question will occupy us 
hercaflcr but oven ns a question of 
tprodiiclion, the snpononly of the lai^c 
kvstem m agnculture is by no moans 
30 clearly established as in luannfac- 
\tnres 


I hnvo nlrcadv remarked, that the* 
operations of ngnciiUiiro are little bus ,i 
ccptible of benefit from the dn ision of j 
labour Tlicro is but littlo separation 
of cmplormcnts oven on the largest 
farms 1 ho same persons may not m; 
general attend to the live stock, to thoj 
marketing, and to the cultivation of 
the soil, but miicli liciond that pn-* 
mnnr and simple classification the 
mibtlivision is not carried Tl'9 com- 
bination of la bonr o f "u Inch agriculture 
i8%0Bcc^rt)lci ' fs" chiCni that which 
^^IFlVhKcficla terms $implc Co-op era 
tion,„, several persons' helping one 
afiother in the same work, nt the same 
time and place But I confess it 
eccniB to mo that this nhlo wntcr at 
tributes more importance to that kind 
of co-opcralion, in reference to ngneui 
[ tiirc properly so called, than it de- 
I serves None of the common farming! 

I operations require mncli of it Therei 
I IS no particular advantage in setting nl 
groat number of people to work to 
gctlior in ploughing or digging or sow j 
mg tbo same field, or even in^mowingl 
or reaping it unless time presses A 
single tamilr can generally supply nil 
tlio combination of labonr nccessaty 
for tbesc purposes And in the works 
in winch an union of mnnv offorts is 
really needed, tlioro is seldom found 
any impmcticnbibty in obtaining it 
where farms nro small 
Thowasteofproductivepowerbysub ' 
division of the land often amounts to a 
great cnl, but tins applies chiefly to a ’ 
subdivision so minute, that the cultivn 
tors have not enongh land to occupy 
their tmio Up to that point tbo same 
; pnnciplcs which recommend large 
mnnufactoncs are applicable to agn 
cnlturo For the greatest productive 
ofiiciency, it is generally desirable 
(though even this proposition must be 
received with qnahfications} that no 
family ylio have any land, should have 
less than they could cultivate, or than 
i will fully employ tboir cattle and tools 
These, liowoier, are not the dimensions 
of large farms, but of what are reckoned 
in Enuland very small ones Tlia 
large farmer has some advantage ii 
the article of buildings It does no* 
cost so much to house a great nmnbet 
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of cattle in one building, na to lodge 
them equally vroll in several buildings 
'fhere is also some advantage in im 

K ’ !nts A small farmer is not so 

to possess eiqiensiie matin 
nients. But the principal a^cnltnral 
implements, even when of the beat j 
construction, arc not e^ensive It may 
not answer to a small farmer to own a 
tbrcsbing macbine, for tbe amall qnan 
tity of com he baa to thresh , but 
there la no reason why such a machme 
should not in every neighbourhood be 
owned in common, or provided by some 
person to whom the others pay a con 
sideration for its U'e , especially as, 
when worked by steam, they are so 
constmeted as to be moveable The 
large farmer can make some saving in 
cosL^ofj^amage There is nearly as 
much''{ronble in carrymg a small por 
bon of produce to market, na a much 
greater produce , in hnnging home a 
small, as a much larger quantity of 
manures, and nrticlea of daily con 
Biimplion There la also the greater 
cheapness of buying things_in_lnrgo 
qunt!*res— "Thrso various advantages 
must count for something, hut it does 
not seem that they ought to count for 
very much In England for some 
goncmtions, there has been httle 
eipenenco of small farms , but in Ire 
land the experience has been ample, 
not merely under the worst hut under 
the best management and the highest 
Insh authonties may be cited in oppo- 
sition to the opinion which on this 
subject commonly prevails in England 
Air 1 Hacker, for example, one of the 
most cxpcncnccd agncultunats and 
sncceasfiil improvers in the North of 
Ireland, whose experience was chieflj 
in the best ciiltiv ited, which arc also 
the most minnteli dmded parts of the 
country, was of opinion, that tenants 
' holding farms not exceeding from five 

' The ob'cnrstlons In the text m»T liero- 
xftcr require some degreo of modifleoUon 
from inrenllons «uch M the steam plongh 
and tho reaping machine The elTcct, how 
crer of thcfo Improvementj on tho relative 
advanlagca of large and jmall farms, will not 
dcp*nd on the eOlcIoncv of the Instruments, 
baton Iheir costliness. 1 see no reason to 
expect that this will ho such os to maho 
them Inacccuibic to small farmers, or coni 
binilinns of small farmers 
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to eight or ten acres, could h\e com 
forlauly, aud pay as high a rent ns anj 
large former whatever " I am hrmh 
persuaded" ^e says,'*) “ that the small 
former w ho nolds his own plough and 
digs Ins own ground, if he followB a 
proper rotation of crops, and feeds his 
cattle in tho house, can undersell the 
largo former, or in other words can pay 
a rent which the other cannot afford , 
and in this I am confirmed by the 
opinion of many practical men who 
have well considered the subject. 

The English farmer of 700 to 800 
acres is a kind of man approaching to 
what 18 known by the nami of a gentle- 
man former He must have hia horse to 
Tide, and hia pg, and perhaps an overseer 
to attend to his labourers , he certainly 
cannot snpcnntond himself the labour 

S on in a form of 800 acres ’’ 
a few other remarks, he ■adds, 
“ Besides all these drawbacks, which 
tbe small farmer knows little about, 
there is tbe great expense of carting 
ont the manure from tne homestead to 
such a great distance, and again cart- 
ing home tho crop A single horse 
will consume the prodneo of more land 
than would feed a small fanner and 
hiH wife and two children And what 
18 more than all, the large farmer sajs 
to his labourers, go to j our work , but 
when the small farmer has occasion to 
hire them, he Bays, come, the intelh 
gent render will,! dare say, undeistand 
uie difference ” 

One of tho objections most urged 
against small fonns is, that they do not 
and cannot maintain, proportionally to 
tbeir extent, so great n number of cattle 
as forgo farms, and that this occasions 
snob a deficiency of manure, that a soil 
much subdivided must alw ays be im 
povensbed It will be found, nowover, 
that subdivision only produces this 
effect when it throws the land into the 
hands of cultivators so poor as not to 
possess tho amount of live stock smt 
able to tho size of their forms A smalj 
form and a badly stocl cd farm are not 
synonymous lo make tbe companson 
fairlj, we must suppose the same 

* PrueSttajreBUeJfannaemtntiif'Zotdei 
Pnperls in Ireland, by W’^UlIara Blaebcr 
Taq (l<371p 73 
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araonnt of capital which is possessed 
by the large farmers to be dissoniinated 
among the small ones ^Vhon this 
condition, or even anw approach to it, 
exists, and when stall feeding is prac- 
tised (and stall feeding now begins to 
be considered good economy even on 
large farms), expenonco, far from bear- 
ing ont the assertion that small farm- 
ing IS unfavourable to the mnltiphca- 
hon of cattle, conclusively cstabBshea 
tho vciy reverse The ahimdanco of 
cattle, and copious use of manure, on 
the small farms q^j^kuiders, are the 
most stnbing features in that Flemish 
amculture which is the admiration of 
all competent judges, whether m Eng- 
land or on tho Continent ^ 

* " The number of beasts fed on a farm 
of which the whole la arable land," (says tlie 
elaborate andlntelllgent treatise on Flemish 
Husbandry, from personal obserratlon and 
the best source", pnbllahod In tho Library of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Dsofnl 
Knowledge ) “Is surprising to those who are 
not acquainted with the mode In wh'ch the 
food is prepared for the cattle A boast for 
every three acres of land Is a common pro- 
portion, and in very small occupations whore 
much spade husbandry s used, tho proper 
lion l3 still greater After comparing the 
accounts given In a variety of places ond 
situations of he average quantity of milk 
which a cow glvos when fed In tho stall, the 
result Is, that It greatly exceeds that of our 
best dairy farms, and tho quantity of butter 
made from a given quantity of milk Is 
also greater It appears astonishing that the 
occupier of only ten or ti\ eh e acres of light 
arable land should be able to maintain four 
or fire cows, but the fact Is notorious In the 
XVaos country " (pp 59, 60 ) 

This subject Is treated very Intelligently 
In tho work of M Passy, On Sj/tfemi qf Cta- 
tzeation and ihnr Influence an Soctal Sconomy, 
ono of the most impartial discussions, as be- 
tween the two sy^ems, which has yet ap- 
peared In Franco 

“ Without doubt It Is England that, on an 
equal surface feeds the greatest number of 
animals, Holland and some parts of Lom- 
bardy can alone vie with her In this respect t 
but Is this a consequence of tho mode of cul 
tlvntlon, and have not climate and local 
situation a shore In producing it? Of this 
I think there can be no doubt. In fact, what 

or may have been said, wherever largo and 
iraall cultivation meet in tho same ploce, the 
latter, though Itcannot support nsmanysbeep, 
possesses, all things considered, the preatest 
quantity of manure prodneing anlmaSi 

" In Belgium, for example, the two pro- 
vinces of smallest farms oro Antwerp ond 
bast Flondors) and they possess on an average 
for e\ery 100 hectares (250 acres) of cultl 
vsted land 74 horned cattle and 14 sheep 


The disadvantage, when disadvan . 
tage there is, of smal), or nither of pen i 
snnt farming, ns compared with capi- j 
tahst farming, must chiefly consist in j 
infenonty^of skill and knowledge , but^ 
it 18 not true, ns a general fact, that! 
such infononty exists Countries oil 
small farms and peasant farming, Flan- 
ders and^It^jjJiad a good ngncuTtilfU” 
TnUny'^onorntions before England, and 
theirs is BtiU, as a whole, probably the 
best agnculturo in tho world The 
ompmcal skill, which is the eflect of 
daily and close observation, peasant 
farmers often possess in an eminent 
degree The traditional knowledge, 
for example, of the culture of the vine, 
possossea by the peasantry of the 

The two provlncos whore we find the large 
farms arc Namur and Halnnnt, and they 
nverngo, for every 100 hectares of cultivated 
ground, only SO homed cattle and 45 sheep 
Reckoning, as Is tho custom, ten sheep a. 
equal to one head of horned cattle, wo find 
tn tlio first case, the equivalent of 76 i east, 
to maintain the fecundity of the soil. In the 
latter case less thsn 35, a difference which 
most bo called enormous (bee the statisti- 
cal documents published by the Minister of 
the Interior ) The abundance of animals. In 
the parts of Belgium which are most sub- 
divided, Is nearly os great as In England 
Calculating tho number In England In pro- 
portion only to the cultivated ground, there 
are for each 100 hectares, 05 homed cattle 
and nearly 260 sheep, together equal to 91 
of the former, being only an excess of 15 
It should besides be remembered, that In 
Belgium stall feeding being continued nearly 
the whole vear, hardly any of the manure Is 
lost, while In England, grazing in the open 
fields diminishes considerably the quantity 
which can be completely utilized 
" Again, In tho Department of the Nord, 
tho arrondlssoments which hai'e the smallest 
farms support the greato t quantity of 
animals While the arrondlssomcnts ol Lille 
and Hazebrouck, besides a greater number 
of horses, maintain tho equivalent of 62 and 
40 head of homed cattle, those of Dunkirk 
and Avesnes, where the farms are larger, 
produce the equi\alent of only 44 and 4r'. 
head. (Seo the statlsllcs of h ranee published' 
by the Minister of Commerce ) 

" A similar examination extended to other 
portions of Franco would yield Eirallnr re 
suits In the immediate neighbourhood of 
towns no doubt, the small fanners, having 
no difficulty In purchasing manure, do not 
maintain animals : but, as a general rulo, the 
kind of cultivation which lakes most out of 
tho ground must bo that which isobUgedtobe 
most active In renewing Its fertility Assur 
edly the small farms cannot liare numerous 
flocks of sheep, and this Is on Inconvenience 
bat they support more homed cattle than thr 
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couiiln''s Tvliero llio litct xvincs nrc 
produced, is cxlrnordinnry Tlioro is 
no doubt an nbsenco of science, or nt 
least of tbeorj , nnd to some extent ft 
deficiency of the spirit of inipro\cmcnt, 

BO far 08 relates to the introduction of 
.new proccBsea Tberc is nl'o ft want 
f of means to roobo cxpcnnicnts, winch 
ii an seldom be made mtb advantage 
' except by nch propnetora or capitalists 
{Ab for tlioBO Bysttmatic improvements 
which operate on a large tract of coun ^ 
‘try at once (such ns great works of 

■ draining or irrigation) or which for 
j any other reason do really require largo 
t numbers ol workmen combining their 

labour, these are not in general to be 

■ expected from small farmers, or even 
' small propnotors , though combination 

among them for such purposes is hy no 
means unexampled, and will become 
more common as their intelhgcnco is 
more doveloned 

Against tnese disadvantages is to ho 
■placed, whore the tenure of lend is of 
the requisite kind, an ardour of vndus- 
' try absolutely unexampled in any other 
t condition of nmculturo This is a 
' subject on which the testimony of com 
potent witnesses is unanimous Tho 
working of the peMt culture cannot 
bo fairly judged where tho small culti 
vator 18 merely a tenant, and not oven 
a tenant on fixed conditions, but (as 

large famis To do to Ii a necessity they 
cannot escape from, tn any country where 
the demands of consumers require their ci 
IstoDce If they could not fulfll this condi- 
tion. they must perish 

1 ho foilowlng are particulars theexoct 
ncssof which is lully attested hytlie excel 
lonce of the work from which I extract 
them, tho statlstlcsof thccommunoo''Ven.*at 
tdepsrtmcnt of Tuy de D&me) lately pub 
lishedby Dr Josscraud, major of the com 
mune They are the more valuable, aa they 
throw fuU light on the nature of tho changes 
1 which the extension of smail forming has. In 
that district, produced In tho number and 
kind of antmsls by whoso manure tho pro- 
ductirenesa of the soQ is kept up and in 
creased Tho commune consists of 1012 
hectares, dlrSded Into 4600 pareettei, owned 
by 691 proprietors, and of this oxtont 1408 
bcctaros are under cnltlratlon In 1790 
'eventcen farms occupied two-thirds of the 
whole nnd twenty others the remainder 
Since then the land baa been mneh divided, 
and the subdivision Is now extreme What 
has been the eflect on tho quantltv of cattle ’ 
A considcrahle increase. In 1790 there were 


until lotoly in Ireland) at a nomiiml 
rent greater llim can bo paid, and 
ihcromro practically at n votying rent 
always omounting to tlio utmost that 
can be paid. To underslnud tho sub- 
ject, it must be studied where tlio cul 
tivator is tbo proprietor, or nt Icost a 
mCtayer with n iicrmnncnt tenure , 
where the labour be exerts to increase 
the prodiico nnd value of tho land 
atnils wholly, or at least partly, to his 
own hentfit nnd that of liis descend 
nntfl In another division of our Bnl>- 
ject, wo shall discuss ot some length 
the important suhicct of tenures of 
land, nnd I defer till then any citation 
of evidence on the marvellous industry 
of peasant propnotors It may stiflico ^ 
here to appeal to the immcnso omounl ' 
of gross produce which, even without n 
permanent tenure, Lngliah labourers 
generally obtain from their little 1 
allotments, a produce licjond com I 
ponson greater than n large fnrmct 
extracts, or would find it his interest j 
to extract, from tho same piece of ' 
land ^ 

And this I take to be the true ren . 
son why large cultivation is generally' 
most advantageous ns n mcro invest- 1 , 
mcn^for -profit. Land occu'plfd-hv il 
large farmer is not, in one sense of the 
word, farmed so highly ITioro is not ' 
nearly so much labour expended on it 

<mljr nlwut 300 homed cattle, and from lEOO 
to 2000 Bbeep there arc now C7C o! the 
former and only 633 of the latter Thxia 
1300 ehcep hare been replaced b\ 3/0 oxen 
and cows ond (all thlnpa taken Into ac 
count) tho quantity of manure has Increaied 
In the ratio of 40o to 729 or more than 48 
per cent, not to mention that tho animnli 
ucing now stronger and better fed yield a 
much greater contribution than formerly to 
the fcHlllratlon of the ground 

* Such Is the testimony of facts on the 
point. It is not true then, that small farm 
Ing feeds fewer animals than largo on tlie 
contrary, local clrcumBtances being the 
same it feeds a greater number t and this la 
only what might hare been presumed , for 
requiring more from th^ soli it ia obliged to 
toko greater pains for keeping up ita pro 
ductlrencas. All the other reproaches cast 
upon small farming when collated ono b\ 
one with facta Justly appreciated, will bo 
seen to bo no belter founded, and to hare 
been made only because the countries com 
pared with one another were differently 
aitnaicd in respect to the general canaea of 
agricultural prosperity ' (pp 110-120 ) 
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Tl)?*! 18 not on iccmint of nn\ cconomv 
nnbin^ from combination oflnbour, but 
liccausc, bv employing le' 8 , n greater 
return is obtained in proportion to tbo 
outlni D does not nnsucr to nn\ one 
to pa} otliera for exerting all the H 
l>onr which tho pca'ant, or cicn the 
allotment holder, gladlr undergoea 
wilt n the fruits arc to be wIioUi reaped 
by himself This labour, however, ib 
not unproductive , it all adds to tho 
gross produce \\ith anj thing like 
eqiialitj of skill and knowledge, tho 
Urge fanner docs not obtain iicarlj bo 
much from the soil ns tho small pro- 
pnetor, or tho small f inner with ado- 
quatc motives to exertion but though 
! his rctnnis are less, tho labour is loss 
1 m a still greater dejircc, and ns what 
j •'ver lalmur/ie employs must bo paid 
j for, it does not suit his purpose to em- 
6 ploy more 

[ Bnt although the ^ss produce of 
the land is greatest, other things being 
tbo nnic, under small cultivation, and 
although, therefore, a country is able 
on that 6 } stem to support a larger 
aggregate population, it is Mncrall} 
assumed bv Lnghsb wnters that what 
U termed the ggl^icoduec, that is, tho 
■urpjusjafrcr fcgdiug_tho„cultmitor 8 , 
nusTTJo^smmlcr, that thoroforo, tbo 
_ opulaHoirdibpbsablc for all other pur- 
) poses, for manufactures, for comnicrco 
' and navigation, for national defence, 
for the promotion of knowledge, for the 
lilioral profe'.sious, for tho \-anoiis 
funclions of goicnimonl, for tho arts 
and hteratiire, all of which are dopen 
dent on this surplus for their cxistenco 
ns occupations, must ho loss numerous , 
and that tho nation, thereforo, (waving 
J all question ns to tho condition of tho 
actual culhi ntors,) must bo infenor in 
i tho pnnupal elements of national 
; power, and in many of ihoso of goUcrnl 
wellbeing Tins, howoicr, has liocn 
taken for gnnted much too roadil} 
VUndotibtedly, tho non-agncultuml po- 
pulation will bear a less ratio to tho 


jigncultura], under small than under 
j largo cultivation But that it will bo 
liosB numerous absolutely, is by no 
means a consequence y If the total 
population, agnculturaT and non agn 
coltural, is greater, tho non ngnoultural 


portion ma} bo more mimoipus in ilsolf, 
and mav }Ct be a smaller proportion ot 
tho whole K tho gross produco isi 
Inigcr, tbo not produco may bo larger,' 
and }ol bear a smaller ratio to the! 
gross produco Yet ovon Mr Walm 
field sometimes appears to confound 
Ihoso distinct ideas In Franco it is] 
computed that two-thmla of tho whole! 
jiopulation aro ngnoultural In Eug-J 
land, at most, one thml Henco Jlr 
Wakefield infers, that " as in France 
only three people arc supported by tho 
labour of two cultivators, while in Eng 
land the labour of two cullivnlors sup 
ports SIX people, English agriculture 
18 twice as productive ns French ngri 
culture,’’ owing to the supenor offi 
cicncv of largo farming through com i 
binnlion of labour But in tlie first' 
place the facts themselves aro over 
stated The labour of two persons in 
England does not qiulo support six 
people, for there is not a hltJo food 
imjiortcd from foreign countnos, and 
from Ireland In Franco, too, tho 
labour of two cultivators does much 
more than supply tho food of three per 
BonB It provides the three persons, 
and occasionnll} foreigners, with flax, 
hemp, and to a certain extent ivitb 
silk, oils, tobacco, and latter]} sugar, 
which in England are wholly obtained 
from abroad, nearly all the timber 
used in Franco is of homo growth, 
uearl} all which is used m England is 
imported , tho pnncipal fuel of Franco 
18 procured and brought to market by 
persons reckoned among agricultunsts, 
in England bv persons not so reckoned 
I do not take into calculation hides 
and wool, those proilucts being com 
mon to both countnos, nor wine or 
brand} produced for homo consnmptiou, 
since England has a corresponding 
production of beer and spints, but 
England has no mntenal export of 
cither article, and a groat importation 
of tho last, wliilo Franco supplies wines 
and spmts to tho whole world I say 
nothing of fruit, eggs, and such minor 
artulos of agncullural produce, m 
which the oxiiort trade ot Franco is 
enormous But, not to la} undue stress 
on these abatements, we will take the 
statement os it stands Suppose tltall 
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two persons, in England, do lonCi fide 
nrodnco the food of six, while in France, 
for the same pnrpose, the labour of four 
IS requisite Does it follow that Eng- 
land must have a larger surplus for the 
’support of a non agricultural Mpula 
'tion? No, hut merely that she can 
devote two-thirds of her whole produce 
to the purpose, instead of one third 
Suppose the produce to he twice as 
great, aud the one third will amount to 
as much as the two-thirds The fact 
might he, that owing to the greater 
quantity of labour employed on the 
French system, the same land would 
produce food for twelve persons which 
on the Enghsh system would only pro- 
duce It for BIX and if this were so, 
which would be quite consistent with 
the conditions of the hj^iothesis, then 
although the food for tweh e was pro- 
duced % the labour of eight, wlulo the 
SIX were fed by the labour of only two, 
there would ho the same number of 
hands disposable for other employment 
in the one countiy as m the other I 
am not contending that the fact is so 
I know that the gross produce per acre 
in Franco os a whole (though not in 
Its most improved distnots) averages 
•niioh less than m England, and that. 
In proportion to the extent and fertility 
of the two countries, England has, m 
the sense we are now speaking of, 
much the largest disposable popula 
tion But the disproportion certainly 
IS not to ho moasuroa by Mr Wako- 
field’s Bimnlo entenon Aa well might 
it be saiQ that agncultural labour 
in the United States, where, by a 
r Into census, fourfamihes m every Cie 
1 appeared to ho engaged in agncul 
1 tore, must ho still more melEciont than 
' in Franco 

t The infononU of French cultimtion 
(which, taking the country os a whole, 
must he allowed to be real, though 
much eraggented,) is probably more 
owin g to the l ower general _nvorago of 
i^nltrial'~slaQ" and energj- in _Jhat 
cqun^,dthan to any, gieciallcnuso 
(and even if partly the effect of mmuto 
fubdivisionj it does not prove that 
small farming is disadvantageous, but 
only (what is undoubtedly the fact) 
Ilhat thrms in Franco are veiy fre- 


quently too small, and, what is woree/l 
broken up into an almost incrodibldl 
number of patches or parcelles, most in t 
conveniently dispersed and parted from! 
one another 

As a question, not of gross, but of 
not produce, the comparative merits of 
the (jrande and the petite culture, 
especially when the small farmer is 
also the propnetor, cannot be looked 
upon as decided It is a question 
on which good judges at present 
differ The current of Enghsh opinion 
IB m favour of large farms on the 
Continent, the weight of authority 
Bcems to lie on the other side Trofos- ' 
smcJBau, of Heid elberg, the author of 
one of the most^comprehensive and 
elaborate of extant treatises on pohti 
cal economy, and who has that laige 
acquamtanco with facts and authonties 
on his own subject, which generally 
chametenses his countrymen, lays it 
down as a settled truth, that small on 
moderate-sized farms jneld not only a 
larger gross but a larger net produce 
though, he adds, it is desirable there 
shouTd be some great proprietors, te 
lead the way in new improvements- 
The most apparently impartial and 
discnnunating judgment that I have 
met with IS that of^JLJgnssy, who } 
(always spoakmg with refcrence to f 
vet produce) gives his verdict in favour | 
of laige farms for gram and forage V 
but, for the kinds of cultuie which i 
require much labour and attention, 
places the advantage wholly on the ! 
Bide of small cultivation , including in 
this description, not only thuyme and 
th e olii e, where a considerahmamonnt 
of care and labour must he bestowed on 
each mdindual plant, but also pots, 
legummous-plants, and those j^ioh 
furnish thejaatonnls of manufactures 
The Email size, and consequent multii 
plication, of farms, according p allK 
authorities, are extremely favourable? 
to the ahundance of many minor pro- i 
ducts of agnculturo f 

* See pp 352 and 353 of a Frendi tmnsla- 
tion publlehed at Bnusols In 183D, bv M, 
Fred de Kommcler, of Ghent. 

t * In the department of the Nord,’ taji 
Jt Pnssy, a farm of 20 hoctarca (60 acres) 
produces In calves, dairy pnxlncc poultry, 
and cggi, a value of somotlmc* 1000 francs 
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It i' Unt c\<,rr lAUmn'rwJ 

^e>ttrA(."i frvTii thp htiil trom Unn lii*; 
L \Ttt Ivviil ivi'd tJsat of nn' f-vnuir U*' 
>m\v liiro, jurn n't « tit" nit firt «'f Kup- 
i>r"Mns ft inn ftfiTi-ulttsnil {«'I'uhti‘ n 
l-vrn if li’it H rpim if no mw Onn 
<Tiou:;h tfi l> iv clotli-s tlit.* Klrfiifvrp 
fthtt nste the c!i>'Kt' fttv* n non 
ft’ti uUu'-nl p p ilatt «, ennWf I to 
rti*t b\ fi'M "ftlu It 1 0 P’v>tu<''-« 

{ Lwn a?!: 1 lUnrtl fnniilv, tn Tnf'n, 
IwIikIi ptilt.t'rt i{«! (tisn mri' 10 ) 1 .', 
]ft 1 Uto il ft nt* p'TvJtv fif ticrivuUun- , 
ntid FO Jt'-’F <Ttn p r"'n t«montliP 
Und, ■ft-lio bn tttip’ irinr <**> it, 

ftJ.J' nt.'a' to itK prvti pmltice linu 
ibe- infTp fo<*i trLutriir fitn U i' 
iji riinnnljlo n’lft'lbt'r, *'\, n m lIi** innst 
FoUivib-tl tiiMHtlF of 1 iiniric nhioh 
n*f oiltinTitetl b\ tlic jirtipnotorF tlio 

cittVijthcniion tt^ bnntN on tlit" foil Imn 
app"ttnc!>''tl, or tcnti' to njpron.li, 
mtlim ft pn nl tliht-iicc of tlif: limit 
In rnnr'’ tl ouph tlio fublmtion is 
Cf'n'V’''''nlU tvi pro-t llitn.' is proof 
pi'itivc tlint i 1 ! fnr fron Imnini: 
ronclu-J the pnnt nl vhich it 
l“-pin to tliiniiiif’i till itonir of sup 
rtorting b nun-nprie illiinl pjpulfttioii 
*JliIs 1 * tl' nm intmteJ b\ thn pn'nt in 
ertnse of the lonns, v.bich hn\o o( 
Into iricrcatotl m a nuicli pn ntcr ratio 
than tlm pijiulitoni g, tn-silU * ^bon 
tiig (uiikftt the coinhtion of the totvii 
lal 1 ‘urcrs in becumint: miiniU tie 
tcTomtcJ r-hi' h there is tin n I'mn to 
VheTO) that ctcn b, the unfair ninl 
Jtinpplicab'o test of pnin irtmns, the 
jtrolucluotie'n of ntTniuitine miml be 
on the men. ate 'llits, too, coiictir- 

rnillv t^ith thcarajihfit cndcnco that 
in tlie more nnpiwed diMncIs o' 
I ranee, and in wme mliich, until 
lolUj, were nmong the utmiiproned, 
there IS a coiiRidtrabh increased con 
fuinption of connlty produce by the 
country pojmlalion itedf 

(£■10) a rear wliicli, iJt(1av.tlng cxpcnscf, t» 
til a Milton to the ncl prodtn-eof 16 to 20 
fitnwpnr hectare '—On Sfilrmi <ifC< Itica 
lien p Itt, 

• Dorirg the In’erral between the cen»u» 
eri861 and that of IfiJC the ln>.oa<eof ilie 
pejitilatlon of Paris alone, cxcectlotl the og 
jregato Increaro of all Franco while nearly 
til tlic other large towns lUtcwlso ahowcil an 
tnerciie 


ImprisRcd with the conviction that, 
of nil finite wliuh can bp conmiitled 
bi ftccientific UTitir on pohtianl nnil 
facial pnliject*;, exaggeration, an I a'-sor 
tions bo,v ond the ovidpiice, most raqiiiie 
to 1.0 griarthal ngninst, 1 hiniit d iii;> rpU 
in the early cdilnms of this work to llio 
foregoing \cn mo-Jervlo ftatoments 
I httk Wneve Imw much strongt r iin 
hnsuaqe might have been without 
exceethn" the truth, and how niucli 
tlic ftctm! progrc'S of I ranch ngncul 
turc Rurpas'Ctl nni thing which 1 had 
at that tune f ilhi lent gumnds to 
ftfUrtii Ihc micdigatianB of that 
cmineut aulhnnty on ngnculfnrol sta- 
tistics, M 1/ once do Laioigne, uiidcri 
taken bv desire of tho Acadcmi of 
Moral nnd Political Scicncis ol tho 
Institulo of I ranee, have loJ to the' 
conclusion that sinc e tho l leroluliOT of 
tho total produce of 1 rTnllf ‘a^ri. 
ctihura has doubled, jirofils and ungeJ 
liBvaiig botli increasetl in nlteut tlio| 
same, and rent iti a still greater ratio' 
>! do Lavergne, whoso impartiality is 
onoofliis greatest merits, is, moreover, 
60 far 111 this instance from tho bus 
pieion of havng a case to make out, 
ilint ho lb ialwmnng to siiow, not how 
nimli rranch ngnculture has ncconi 
phfh' d, but Low much still remains for 
It to do "Wo ha\o required" (hoi 
sa\a) "no lees than HOicnti loirs to! 
bring into cuhiialioii two milhoh'hco 1 
tares" (five imlhon Enuhsh ncresl "of I 
wash land, to suppress half our fallows, \ 
double our afrricultuml products, in ! 
ertaso our jxvpnlation by 30 per cent, I 
onr wages bv lOO yier cent, our rent by s 
150 per cent. At this rate wo bIioII ' 
require thrao quarters of a century , 
more to nrnvo at tho point which 
1 ngland baa already ottnined ”*■ 

Aker (his cvudcnco, wo have surah 
now hoard tho last of tho iiicompnti 
bility of Email proportion and small 
farms with ngnculluml improvement 
llic only question which remains open 
18 one *of dtgreo, tho comparatnu 
rapidity of ngncultural improvomont 
under tho two systoms, and it is tho 

* Lconoaie Jluratt de la Sfarter depuu 

17 S'i l*»r at. LCuncfi do I avergne, Membre 
do 1 Innltut cl do la SoolctiS Coiilraio d Aipi 
culture do Franco 2iiie W p 68 
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eenemloiunmnofU.nic ulio ,r. t.iimlh i-f tli-’ ifU'-J L-l-'ir 
IjlOl ill it nil 


genenviojiiiiu'ii 'll"! i 

WTill ncqnninlcd 'utli L-i'li, ili't ini 
proicnicnt is grcnt'^»t uuilt r a <1uo a< 1 
imxUire Hvrcon tlw m 

In llioprcfii nt cinpli r, I <lo not onlor 
on the question iH^tiieun it oml 
smnii cultiMtn n in nne ofln r n p>tt 
limn ns n question of pniduet on, ninl 


n liirn to it In f< ift' 
ill tnb men o'" tlir 


... Me i.}i lU 
r i-i oFi-ctinr 

HI iriu nil II W 'in Insltlio ArtI llte 

pin Ifni nnl » lenl wfllW-mt ff th* 
cultionlo'^ tlio n*^leo< , in wlin Ii n'J'i'c'* 
it ill inri, ni 1 rvqiir-n, tt tlili urnTf 
pnrlim! i' cjt ii ii mtin • 


cii \n t u t. 


or Tiie uATf oi^ Till iM I r isr or r ein'i ii 

§ 1 M'l lm\o now siieccesivclj ipmutitj, Ii'’ini, inenynll • offtpp'Opn'* 
eonsitlcreil cnrli of tlio ngents or conili tin i, nii I Jim r nltonn. in tl cir quati 
tions of proiliiction, anil of llio me ins In*, nro nlnnes rrnly to lontl an eijunl 
bj wbicb tlio cfiiencj of th' s' \anous ilikiio of I'S-ni-tMico to p'Oeli c'lno, 
agents is promoted In oriUr to eelia|i\er may_ls i‘» cJt< lit ft.n_iur,' 

eome to nii end of tlio qucstiona ahJ jLt Jjr,Lt of tlio sin" Ilfing n'>J 
vrbicb rclnto cxcUisuily to pnxluc- , nbout to cons de- ll i inijn. litncnlr t^ 
tion, one more, of pnnmry luiportnncc, prodi rtion, imt tlm laciUtii'a fo' it, 
rcnmina i wc iintl ndeert to no otlnr rnttirnl 


rroduetion is not n fi*i d, but tm in ' 
crcnsing thing 'When not lept tmek i 
by bad iiiBlitutioiis, or ii low stiito of ' 
the arts of life, the jirtKlueo of indiislrr 
has iisuall) tended to incrcnfo, atimu 
pated not only by the desire of tlio pne 

( ducors to augment tbeir ineina of 
consumption, but by the increasing 
number of the consumers hoihing iii 
political economy can bo of more im 
portiinco tbnn to n*ecHaiu the law of 
this incroaso of production , tlio condi 
lions to -which ills suljjccl , whether il 
has pmcticaUv anj limits, and wlml 
these are Tliero is also no subject in 
political economy which is jaipidarly 
less understood, or on which the errors 
committed nro of a character to pro- 
duce, and do produce, greater niis- 
chiof 

I IVo have seen that the essential re 
jqniBitcs of production arotlirce — labour, 
/ capital, and . natural agent s., Jtho tenn 

1 capital including all oxicmnl and phy 
Bical rcnjiiBites which arc products of 
labour, the term natural agents all those 
which are not But among Datura] 
age nts w o need not take into account 
Uioso~whioh, existing in unhmitod 


ngintsthnn thru - 1 whteh an' Imblo tit 
1 3 drficnti!, iitliT in qumti'y or lU 
inniucliio j)<nvir lliif may l-e ail] 
rtpas'ntrd b\ the Imn land Imnl, 
in the nuiTOwist acicpiition, as flm 
source of ngrieultiiral produ'i , is ths 
chief of them, and tf wc extend llw 
terra to mines and fi hems — to what 
IB found in the earth itrilf, or in thn 
wnlirs whidi pirth cover it, ns well ni 
to what IS grown or fid on its snr'iic-e, 
it cmbmrcB even thing with wluch wo 
need at present toncom oiirif lies 
M'c may mv, then, w about a water 
stretch of Inngumco than under the 
necessary explanations is pi'nmBsiihle,j 
that the requifitcs of preKluclinn arol 
Loliour, Cn|iita!^nml Jmnd 'i die l a-J 
.^CusiTifjprqduclioii, thc^lnre, depends } 
on the pron^ tea ot.tlicEn,eh ments It ' 
Is a result of tho incrcaie eiflicr of the 
elements thcm‘"'Kcs, or of their pro- 
ductnenoss. 'Hie law of tho increase \ 
ol production most bo aconscnuenco of,, 
the laws of these elements , tlio limits*^ 
to tho increase of production must bet 
tho limits, wlmteier they arc, sot hy 
thoBO laws tVe proceed to conaider 
tho three elements euccossKoly, with 



L\W OF THE INCREASE OF LAROITR 
reference to this cfTect , or in other 
wonls the Inir of the incrtnso of jinv 
doction, ntuLd in respect of its do 
nendence, first on Labour, secondly on 
Capital, and Inslly on LaniL 


\ § - T lio incre ase of labour is tbo 
men asp oT r uanklnd , oL^iopulitipn 
Oh iliis’subji ct Tlie discussions oxciFed 
bv the Lssav of iMr Maltlius lime 
made the truth, though bv no means 
universallr admitted, yet m fuliv 
known, that a hnofer exnniimtion of 
the question than mould otherwise have 
been ncttssirr null probaLly on the 
present occasion sufiice 

The power of multipluntion inherent 
in all organic life may ho rcganlcd as 
infinite Tlicre is no one species of 
vegetable oranimnl, which, if the earth 
•were cntireU nlmndoned to it, and to 
the things on which it feeds, would not 
in a small number of years overspread 
every region of the globe, of isliicli the 
chnnte was compatible wiih its ex- 

i ietuicc llie degree of possible mpiditj 
i« ditfeanliii dilfeant unJers of beings , 
but in all It IS sufhcient, lor the earth 
to be very speedily filled up 'J hero 
are manj species of vegetables of which 
B single plant mil produce in onejear 
the germs of a thousand , if only two 
come to maturity, in fourteen years the 
two will have uiultinlied to sixtccu 
thousand and more It is but a modo- 
rale ca=c of fccunditr m animals to bo 
capable of qindrupllu" tlicir numbers 
in a single year, if tbc} onh do as 
much in bait a century, ton thousand 
■mil have swelled mtliin two centuries 
, to upwards of two millions and a half 
I The capai ity of increase is necessanly 
I m a gctjinetncal progression the nurae- 
J ncal ratio alone is uifferent. 

1 To this property oforgnni/ed beings, 
ithc human spi cics forms no exception 
Its power of increase is indefinite, and 
the actual nmltiphcation would be 
extraordinarily rajnd, if the power were 
exercised to the utmost It never is 
exercised to the utmost, and yet in 
tbo most favourable circumstances 
known to cast, which are those of a 
fertile region colonized from an in- 
dustnous and civih/ed communitr. . 
population has continued, for several | 
rji 
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generations, independently of fresh im- 
migration, to double itsell in not nuict 
more than twentv rears* Tliat tlip, 
capacitv of multiplication in the liimmaj 
species exceeds oven this, is evident; 
if we consider how great is the onlinaiy 
number of children to a family, wlicrc* 
the climate is good and earl; niar- 
nngc" usual , and how small a proporf 
tion of them dio before the age of, 
mntiinfy, in the preseni state of 
hymoiiic knowicdp, where liic localitv' 
Is lienltliy, and the family ndeiumtcly^ 
provaded mth the means of Inang ft 
is a very low cstiniato of the caniicity 
of iiiertase^ if we onh assume, flmt m 
a good sanitary condition of the people, 
each generation mar be double the 
nunihcr of the generation which pre- 
ceded It. 

Twenty or thirty years ago, thesi 
propositions might still have re<)inn;d 
cbhsTderuhlo enforcement and illustra- 
tion , but the evidence of them is so 
ample and incontestable, that they 
have made tlicir way against all kinds 
of opiKisilion, and may now be re 
garden as ax^onjatic though the 
extreme reluctance^ felt to nuiuitting 
them, every now and then gives birth 
to some ejihcmernl theory, speedily 
foigottcn, o) a’difibroDt law of inertiise 
in diflere'nt circumstances, throiigli a 
provndentml aduptatiun of the rieimdity 
of the human siiecies to the exigeiieies 
of society f The obstacle to a jiwt 

♦ Thb lia.» been disputed, but tbe highest 
estlmale I Imve seen of the term which 
l>o|mlatlon requires for doubling il clf in the 
United Stntc^ independently ■ f liimilgrants 
and of tlieir progeny —timt of Mr Carey— 
does not exceed thlrtv years 

f One of these tlieoriea, that cf Sir Double- 
day may be thought to require a passing 
notice because It has of late obtained some 
followers, and because tt derives a semblance 
of Mipport from the general analo ics of 
organic tile This tlicory maintains that the 
fecundity of the Iminan animal, and of all 
other living lielngs, is In Inverse proportion 
to tile quantity of nutriment that an under 
fed population multiplies rapldlv but that 
alt classes In comfortable circumstances are 
by a physiological law, so unprollfie. as sel 
doin to keep up their numbers witliout being 
recruited from a poorer class There Is no 
doubt that a positive exec's of nutriment. 

In animals as well as In fruit trees. Is un 
favourable to reproduction i and it Is quite 
possible, though by no means proved, that 
the physiological conditions of fecundity may 

n 
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nnderFtnncllng of tlio subject doei not 
ivTiEO from tbeso tl\cones, bnt from too 
confused n notion of tlm rnuws whicb, 
at moat times nnd plnrea, Iccp itio 
BCtunl increnso of mankind fo far 
bclund the capacity 

§ 8 Tboso cnn«c', novcrtbe1r«s are 
m no v.Tiy mvftcnous V Imt pro 
rents tlio population of bares and 
rabbits from OTcrslocbini, tbo tartli? 
Mot rrant of fecundity, but enures 
'( very difTorenl many cnemn s, nnd in 
Buflicicnt eubsistcnco. not cnougb to 
a cat, and liability to iKing eaten In 
1 tlio human rnco, irlncb is not gcncnlly 
I subject to the latter inconvcmeiico. 
i tbo equivalents for it nro war and 
'disoaso If tbo multiplication of man 
land proceeded only, libe tlial of llic 
other animid'i, from a blind instinct, it 
would be limited in tbo same manner 
with tlieirs, the birtlis nould bo ns 
numerous ns tbo nliysicnl constitution 
of tbo species numittcd of, nnd tbo 
population would bo bept down bj 

exist In tho grtalen -Khen Oic supply 

of food Is lomeiThat stinted, TIul »ny oiio 
wlio might be Inclined to drew from lhl% 
oTcn If edmlttcd conclusions at rarianpc 
with tho principle of Mr Malthuj, needs 
only bo Inrltcd to loot Uirough e volume of 
tho Peerage and obscrTc the enormous faml 
lies almo'l unWcrsal In that class t or call 
to mind tho largo families of tho Pngll'b 
clergy, and gcnci^ly ot she middle rlassrs of 
England. It Is, hesidea, well remsikedby 
Mr Carey. that, to he consistent «ith Mr 
Ponhleday'stheory.thc Incrcaso of tho popn 
Ifltlon of tho UnltM States, apart from im 
migration, ought to ho one of iho sloa est on 
record 

Mr Carey hat a theory of his own, also 
grounded on a physiological truth tlut tho 
totU sura of nutriment recclrcd by an or 
ganixed body dIrecta itself, In largest propor 
tlon, to tho parts of tho syitcm a Inch are 
most used I from which ho anticipates a 
diminution In the fecundity of human beings 
not throngh more abundant feeding but 
, through the greater use of their brains IncI 
dent to an advanced clrilliatTon There la 
considerable plauslbillly In this speculation, 
and oiporlenco may hereafter contlrm It, 
But tho change In tho human constitution 
which It supposes. If over rcalltcd, trill con 
dneo to tho expected effect rather by ren 
dcring physical self restraint easier tlrnn by 
dispensing with Its necessity since tho most 
rapid known rate of multiplication is quite 
compatlblo with n very sparing employment 
of tho mnltlpljlng power 
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(Icntlis ♦ But Uh' cnmliKt of hunitn 
cTvatnrcs K mom o- irflt < rred by 
fnrc'igbt of omsoqiiv ife^, an 1 br jm 
pnlrcs sni'crmT to imru aTiitnai in 
Stincta ami they do not, tb'-irf'-n-, 
propatyito like twine, but nro foialle, 
tbongl’t in verv tmeqnal (logro<*s cf 
liemu uitbbi M Iro pro I nm , or by tbe 
focml n(Ti.clmns, from pvitt( txistence 
to !>• ingi born only to nii'i ry and pro 
mature death In p-ap-wtu n at nnnj 
kind nsc aVuo tlm ror iliiion cf tbd 
lioasta, population w roftramrd by ibt^ 
bar of wont, rv'brr than bj want’ 
Itself rven whero three i* noqc»<jloti 
ofa'arvaiion, man) nro nmili U nctcl 
upon by tho apjmhcnsiin of Ir. ng 
what Lave comt to Iw rv yarded at th-s 
deccnch s of their fitns'ion in life 
Hitherto noo'Iirr mniivi.'i than ibece 
two have btcn fnund r'rong enDugli, in 
tho gciicnlilj of tnanJind, to cm nror 
act ibo leiiileriy to inrrih'* It has 
bein the praclice of a (-real najtniy 
of the middle and tho js-'-ror cla r», 
wbcnctcr free from rxtfrna! conirtl, 
to maiTT aa enrlv, ard in nin't coun 
tnca to 1iaac aa man\ children, as wna 
eonsrelciil uith naintnimiic: thorns Ivea 
in the condition of life which ther wtru 
bom to, or were acniatomed tn consider 
ns theirs Among llie iiiiddle cla«r a 
in many indinjiial inManre*;, tlirro J« 
an nddiiionnl restraint exercised fro~ 
the desire of doing more than main 

' Mr Csrey expnllctei on the shmrdltyot 
supposing thxi nmitrr 1, nds to »• nine the 
highest lorm of organltaUon, tho Iiurnsn xt 
a more repld nito than li t umes Uio lower 
forms which compote human foodi tlisl 
human beings muhlplv fatlei than turtilps 
and cnhbagcs Util ilie limit to the Inerea o 
of mankind according tn the doctrine of Mv 
Malthus, docs not depend on the power of 
Incrcaso of turnips and cahboges hut on the 
limited quantity of tho land on which thfv 
can be grown Eo long as the quantity of 
land Is j.recilrally oiillmllcd whh h It Is In 
tho United Sinicc, and food, conieqnentlv 
can ho Incroa cd at tho highest rate which 
Is natnral to It mankind aim mar without 
augmented dlllleulty In oblalnlng sultsistcnce 
Increase at their highest rate 11 hen Mr 
Carey can show, not that turnips and cab 
bsges bnt that the soil Itself, or tho nntriUvo 
elements contained In It, tend naturally to 
muUiplv, and that, too at a rale exceeding 
Uio most rapid possible Increase of mankind, 
ho will have said sometidng to the purpore, 
TUI then, this part, at least, of his argnment 
may he considered as non existent 
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tnining their carcurastancea — of im- 
proving them, but Buoh a desire is 
rarely found, or rarely has that effect, 
in the labounn^ classes If they can 
bnng up a family as they ivere them- 
selves brought up, even the prudent 
among them are usually sabslied. Too 
often they do not think even of that, 
hut roly on fortune, or on the resources 
|to bo found in legal or voluntary 
I chanty 

j In a very backward state of society, 
jliko that of Europe in the Middle Ages, 
land many parts of Asia at present, 

I population IS kept down by actual 
'starvation The starvation does not 
take place in ordinary years, but in 
seasons of scarcity, -which in those 
states of society are much more fre- 
quent and more e-vtreme than Europe 
IS novr accustomed to In these seasons 
actual want, or the maladies conso 
qnent on it, carry off numbers of the 
^pulation, which in a succession of 
lavourahle years agam expands, to he 
agam cmetly decimated In a more 
improved state, few, even among the 
poorest of the people, are hmited to 
actual necessanes, and to a hare 
efficiency of those and the mcreaso 
Is kept -within bounds, not by excess 
uf deaths, but by braitation of births 
The limitation is brought about in 
jvanous -wuys In some couutnes, it is 
|the result of prudent or conscientious 
telf restraint There is a condition to 
|wEIcli~the lahounng people are ha- 
'bituated, they perceive that by having 
t too numerous fanuhes, they must smk 
'below that condition, or fail to trans 
nut it to their children , and this they 
do not choose to subnut to The 
countries in which, so far as is known, 
a great degree of voluntary prudence 
has been longest practised on this 
subject, are„Sonyay_and parts of 
Switze rland ConcermngniotliTThcre 
EappeW'tb bo unusually authentic in 
formation, many facts were carefully 
brought together by Mr Malthus, and 
much additional evidence has been 
( ! obtained since his time In both these 
y countnos the mcreaso of population is 
1 veiT slow , and what checks it, is not 
1 multitude of deaths, but fe-wnoss of 
i births Both the births and the 
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deatlis are remarkably few in proper 
tion to the population , the averagei 
duration of hie is the longest mj 
Europe, the population contains fewer 
children, and a greater proportionaJ 
number of persons ui the vigour of life, 
than IS kuo-wn to be the case m any 
other part of the world The pauci^ 
of births tends directly to prolong life, 
by keepmg the people in comfortable 
circumstances , and the same prudence 
13 doubtless exercised m avoiding 
causes of disease, ns in keepmg clear 
of the pnncipal cause of poverty 
It 18 worthy of remark that the* 
two countnes thus honourably distini 
gnishod, are countnes of small landed, 
prOTnetors 

There are other cases m which the 
prudenc6_and forethought, which per 
haps might not bo exercised by the 
people themselves, are exorcised by the 
state ,'for-their_l^Dfit'j mafiiago hot} 
being permittedTuhtil the contractmgf 
parties can show that they have the | 
project of a comfortable support.! 
under these laws, of which I shall 
speak more fully hereafter, the condi 
tion of the people is reported to be 
good, and the illegitimate births not 
so numerous ns might be expected 
There are places, agam, m which the 
restraining causa seems to be not so 
much individual prudence, ns some 
general and perhaps even accidental 
habit of the country In the rural 
distncts of England, durmg the last 
century, the growth of popruation was 
very effectually repressed by the diffi 
culty of ohtammg a cottage to h-vo m 
It -was the custom for unmamed laf 
bourers to lodge and board -with their 
employers , it was the custom for mar ' 
ned labourers to have a cottage and 
the rule of the English poor Ta-ws by' 
which a parish was charged -with the ' 
support of its -unemployed poor, ren-1 
dered lando-wners averse to promote! 
mamago About the end of the ceii 

S , the great demand for men in war 
manutactures, made it bo thought 
a patnotic thmg to enconrage popffin- 
tion and about the same time the 
growmg mchnation of farmers to hve 
ufce nch people, favonred as it was by 
a long penod of high pnees, made 
H 2 
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tWm dcnrotiR of Vropmg inf n<rn nl 
ft CTCMor di'-lnnC'', and prcuniarv 
motives nnuni, Irom him ' of thi 
poor laws iKin;: sui>eni 1 Int. flov 
gradiiall) drove their Inhminrs into 
cottages, ivhicb the landlonls noiv m 
longer refused {lertiii'sum to build In 
Wiinc countries an old standing cns'o'n 
^tbataprl should not msm until -ho 
jhad spun and woven for lar-'lf an 
I flmplo trou'VTii (de tiiu d for the 
I runplj of hi r whole luh'e'iutnt life' i* 
'said to have acted as ft 'iih'trntial 
thcck to population In Ln^,lnnd, &l 
iprosent, the inlhiencc of prud nee in 
Jteeping down mulliphcntion is r t n h^ 
^ho diiiiinishtd uuiubcr of nnmagt • 
bn the mnnufai tiinno di tnt ts lu vt i*s 
when tmdo la bad 

But whatever be the cnnscs by 
which the popidatinn is anjwheo’ 
limited to a compantnch slow rate of 
increase, an necekmtion ol the rate 
very speedily follows anv diniinotion of 
the motives to rcstniinf It is but 
rarely that improvcuicnls tn Ui" eon 
dition of the labounng classes do any 
thing more than pie a tunpomry 
margin, speedily filled up by an in 
crease of tlicir nnnibera ilic 0 ‘e thtr 
commonly choose to inaLo of any nil 
vsntageous change in tlicir circnm 
stances, is to take it out id the form 
whii li, by augmenting tlio popui ition, 
deprives tho Biiccccding pencratnm of 
flic benoBt Unlc s, citln r by their 
genenil improvement ui intcllcctnal 
and moral culture, or at bast by 
raising tin ir habitual standard of coni 
fortahle hnng, they can bo taught to 
luftko ft better nso of favourable cir 


C'lrostatices, rmthmg fvrn.'ni*nt ran bt 
done for th*n, the mist p'cmi*ing 
s.h-tiifs on 1 only in having ft more 
nurn roi s, hut not a happier 
Itv tl < ir lubitiial r'niidhrd, 1 n-'an 
t'l it fwliTi niiv njrh tli’-TT i<) down tn 
winch til V -vil! ni iltip'r, but rot 
loner 1 iirv ndrince tlirv niaVc In 
ealuiati'in, ruili/atien, rod f enal irv 
pin enwnt, t' nJs torn e tin* Sinn lard, 
and then n no di il>' tlia' it n gr> 
diiallv thniigli shnU, n mg in the 
iimri ftiUarred r'lntrir'^ r/\\iu*iem 
1 ur ijw t-uh istrnc and trnpl "toent 
in 1 iigland Jiav> never incwa' ^ runre 
r»i I lly than in the last f rt\ Tear*, 
but ever- rtniu* nnre rfnwrd « 
snmll(,r pnipi rtuinal ir c-v a* - rf je ruH 
tioii tlian ill It Ilf tl (» n -d pvniltng, 
nnd the I nJme <f I rench a rii.' Imre 
and indii trv is ini reading in ft pro- 
gn i-ivc raiin, while tli" pm ilation 
caliibiis, in evt't quiruyuenuihi tensna, 
a 'mailer propmiiun cf births to tho 
populniitin 

riie nibjeet, linrcver, of poptdatiiri, 
in its coiiiiiiiiin with tlio ci 'iditioii of 
tl t Iftbouniig da se*, will Iw eon 
sidencd in ono her jd cr m the 
pn, sent, we linio to do with it tjhh m 
one of tho cl mcnl' of I’ro'lucti m ftiid 
ID tliat cliarai ter we could not dia 
pen'e with p iinliiiK out the niiliniitcd 
eatent of Its iiatuml jwvtnt of iiir i n'e, 
and the causes owing to which so 
small ft ponmn of that iinhmKetl 
power IS for the most part actimlly 
everci*cd. After this inef mdicft 
tioii, avc shall proceed to the other 
elements 


CHAPTER XL 


OF TlTD LAW OF THE rtCREASE OF CAPITAL 


5 1 Tnr requisites of production 
being labour, capital, and land, it has 
been seen from tho preceding chapter 
that the impediments to tho incixaso 
of production do not anso from tho 
firs* of these elemuits. On the side 

r -1 


of labour there is no ohalnclc to an 
incruise of production, indeCnito in 
extent and of unsluckening ropidity 
Population has tin, ytowerof men asing 
in an uniform and rapid geometrical 
ratio. If the only essential oondiuon 
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ofr^nolion \\ero lalxmr, the produce { landlord, under the idea that nothing 

’tan-bt" included in the not produce m 


might, and natunllv nould, increneo 
in the Banio ratio , and there ivmild bo 
no lirait, until tho numbers of mankind 
ncro brought to n stand from actual 
WTint of space 

^ But prmuction has other rerju sites. 

and of there, tho one i\hich ne shall 
U nest consider is Capital Tlicro cannot 
bo more people in nnj country, or in 
tho world, than can bo supported from 
the produce of past labour until that 
of present labour comes in There 
j will bo no greater number of productive 
I labourers in any countir, or in tho 
1 world, than can be supported from that 
! portion of the produce of past labour, 

‘ which is spared from the enjoyments 
* of Its possessor for purposes of repro- 
I duction, and is termed Capital Wc 
have iioxtj therefore, to inquire into 
tho conditions of tho increase of capi- 


capital, but uhat is returned to the 
ouner of tho capital after replacing 
hia expenses But this is too narrow 
an acceptation of the term ITia 
capital of tho employer forms the 
revenne of the labourers, and if this 
exceeds the necessaries of life, it gives 
them a surplus which they may either 
expend in enjoyments or saie For 
everv purpose for which there can ho 
occasion to speak of tho net prcKluce of 
industrj , this surplus ought to bo in 
eluded in it When this is included, 
and not otherwise, the net produce of 
tho country is the mensuro of its 
effectivo power , of u hat it can spare^ 
for any purposes of public utihtv, or' 
pnvato indulgence , tho portion of ’ 
its produce of which it can dispose at 
pleasure , which can be drawn upon 
tal , the causes by which the ripidfty i to attain any ends, or gratify any 


of its increase is determined, and 
tho neccssnn hmitations of that in* 
crease 

I Since all capital is tho product of* 

1 saving, that is, of abstinence from 
present consumption for tho sate of a j prodnee, this oxet 
! future good, th e i ncrease of capital j above the phj steal 


wnshcBj cither of tho govormnent or 
of individuals, which it can either 
spend for its satisfaction, or save for 
future advantage 

Tho amount of this fund, this net 
excess of production 
necoEsancB of the 


raust_dcpcnd uppn^jSil-things — the i producers, is one of tne elements that 
amount of the fund from which saving dotormino tho amount of saving Thrf 


, saving 

j can be made, and^he strength of tho 
[dispositions which prompt to it 
, 'iTic fund from which saving can bo 
'made, is tho surplns of tho produce of 
llabour, after supplying tho necessaries 
jof life to all concerned in the produc- 
’tion (including those employed in 
replacing the matenals, and keeping 
the fixed capital in repair) More 
than thus surplus cannot bo saved 
under any circumstances As much 
as this, though it never is saved, 
always might bo This surplus is the 
fimd from winch tbo opjoyments, as 
distinguished from tbo nccessanes of 
the pToducerSj are provided , it is tbo 
fund from which all are subsisted, who 
aro not themselves engaged in produc- 
tion , and from which all additions are 
.made to capitah It is tho real net 
I produce of the country The-phraao, 
npt prod uce, is oftojjuiakcaanji more 
Jimitfidjiense, to denote only the pro lits 
of thfi-^apit^Bt and tho rent of The 


tho amount of saving 
greater the produco of labour afterl 
supportmg the labourers, the more! 
(hero 18 which can bo saved The* 
same thing also partly contnbutes to 
detcrmino how much wiU be savciL 
A part of the motive to sa'ving consists 
in the prospect of donving an income 
firom saving , in tho fact that capital, 
employed m production, is capable of 
not onlj roproducing itself bat yielding 
nn mcrease Tlie greater tbo profit 
that can be made finm capital, tho 
stronger is the motive to its accumu 
Intion That mdeed which forms the 
mducement to save, is not tho whole 
of the fund which supplies the means' 
of saving, not tho whole not produco of^ 
the lani capital, and labour of thej 
country, but only a part of it, the pnrt^ 
which forms tho remuneration of the » 
capitalist, and is called jirofit of-stock. i 
It will however he readily enough 
understood, even previously to the ex 
planations which will be given here- 
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after, thnl vrlitn inu general predac book known to nif ir Ko trurli light 


tivoncss of labonr and cajntnl is CTenl, 
tho rcturoB to the capitnlitt nru likely 
to ho large, and that Eome pro^-ortioii, 
though not an uiiirnmi one, mil com 
inonly obtain ly-twein tho tao 

I § 2 But tho disposition to save 

i docs not svhollj- depend on tho cxtcmnl 
inducement to it , on the amount o*^ 
profit to be made from cnvingi Bith 
tho same pecunian inducement, the 
inclination is verv diGcrcnt, in diPi r 
“cut persons, and in difiercnt cotnimi 
' mtics Tilt cfeclivc desire of nccuimi 
lation la of unequal strength, not onh 
according to tho xonctics of individual 
character, but to tho general slate of 
society and civilization I iko all 
other moral nltnhutcs, it la one in 
■which tho human mco eihilnfa pn at 
diflcrences, conformably to tho diver 
Bitj- of Its circumatanecs and the ttage 
of Its pro^ss V 

On topics vhich if they ■were to ho 
folly investigated v-onid exceed tho 
bounds that can bo allotted to them 
in this treatise, it is satisfactory to bo 
able to refer to other works m which 
tho ncccssan developments have been 
presented more at length On the 
rubiect of Population this valuable 
semco has been rendered by tho 
celebrated Essay of Mr Ifalthus , 
and on the point which now occupies 
na 1 can refer 'nth equal confidence to 
another, though a less known work 
“Bew Principles of Political 1 ro- 
nomy," by Dr Bae * In no other 


• This treatUe Is »n example, inch ss not 
unfreqnentlj presents itself, how mach more 
depends on accident than on tho qualtUcs 
of a book In determining Its reception. Dad 
H appeared at a tnltablc time and been fa 
voured by circumsianccs. It would hare bad 
OTcrv requisite fbr great success The author 
a Scotchman settled In the United btates 
nniles much knowlodgo an original vein of 
thonght, a considerable turn for philosophic 
generalities, and a manner of exposition and 
Ulnstration calculated to make Ideas tell not 
only for what they are worth but for more 
than they arc worth, and which sometimes, 
1 think, has that effect in the writer’s own 
mind. The principal fault of the book It 
tho position of antagonism In which with 
tho controversial spirit apt to bo found In 
those who have new thoughts on old subjects, 
he has placed himself towarda Adam Smith 
I call this a fault, (though I Hunk many of 


thrown, both frtui jni iple and 
liif Um, on the cau'U'* wl ich tleUr 
mine tho arcuniulniitm of cajntak 
All accumulutuin invoUc* the Mcri 
fieo of a tire •■III, for the fake of a 
futon, pocn Bullh' txp'dien rofsuch 
a ficntirc vanes very nueh in dilT n lit 
stales of circnmslnnces and the wil- 
lingnt"’ to make it, varied slill trore 
In weighin„ the futnn agniii'T the 
present, the imeertaintt of all things 
ftiliirc IS a leading ekii'ent , and that 
tnccrt/imty is oftirvdifliTviit degnis 
“All circumclances ’ thrri ftro, “in 
crea'niig iho prohihihly of the pron 
aion V e nafce for fu*i ntv D ing fn 
joyed hv omrelits or otliers, tend" 
justlt and rtnionahlv "to gtvf 
strength to the fT cine dc.stro o' 
accumulation 'rhos a lo allh v clirna*' 
or occuj'tlion hr irct\ „'‘d;j~fEF"pru 
Inbililj of lift , Tsas a ttiideitcy to adv 
to this di.‘ire Blun cnraccd it 
safe oempat one, ami linng in lic'Ithi 
counin'S, nun me •mnch more apt t' 
ho frugal than in unlanlthv or hv'afd 
ona t[^ui>al(ons, and in clinalts j>er 
nicmur to linmen lift i'Mh'ra.nni 
eohlnrs are prtrligab Inlhc Mtr 
Ind es, Ben Ifrh nnw, the I art Indies 
the ex]anditiirr of the mhnhitanta i 
profuse 'Jl 8 i-auu. j-coplc, coming t' 
reside in tho lienltlij parts of 1 nropf 
and not gitting into the vortex c 
extravagant fashion, hvn economically 
\\ nr nnd pcolilcnco have always -wi't 
and luxury among the other evils ll n 
follow in tlieir train, lor similn 
reasons, whatever gilt sj^ialy to th 
aCtiire pr.thti. commuml^R fav ourah! 
to”lho itrength of this principle I 
this respect tho general provalcnco c 
law and order, and the prcspcct of th 
cnntuiunnoc.of...pcacti nnd tmiiquillllj 
have considerable influence ’’f ilii 
more perfect tho eccunty, tho greaU 


the crillclnni Ju>g aiid sotno of Ibeni tk 
seeing) btcnu.«e thcro Is much less i-cal dl 
rcrenco of opinion thin might be snppoti 
from Dr Ilae s anlmadtcrslons and boean 
what ho has found vulncrablo in his grcj 
predecessor Is chiefly the ‘ hninan foo nnel 
b his premises t tlio portion of them that 
over and jUwtc what was either required < 
Is actually used for the c*tabUshment of h 
conclusions. 


t itae p lia 
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mil bo llie effedivo slronclli of tlio 
desire of nccmmiilation AVlicro pro- 
perty IS less Eofo, or tlio vicissihidcs 
ruinous to fortunes tiro more frequent 
and Eovere, fewer persons vrilt snvo it 
nil, nnd of those who do, imny mil 
rcquiro tho inducement of n hiuher 
rate of profit on capital, to mnho thorn 
prefer n douhiful future to tho tempta- 
tion of present cniovinent 
Tho'tc are com^idemt ions which ntfcct 
tho expediency, in tho c) o of reason, 
of consnlting future interests at the 
expense of present. Rut tho inclination 
to innlvo this sacnfico docs not sold) 
Jopend upon its expediency Tho dis 
position to savo is often far short of 
what rc-ason would dictato and at 
other times IS liahlo to ho in excess of it 
. Deficient strength of the desire of 
pccnmulation may arise from ynprov'- 
idenco, or from want^f__inlorc6t in 

( ‘'ollibra Improndoncd niay'^ie con- 
nected with inlcllcotnal os well ns 
Inoral causes Individuals and com- 
munities of a very low state of intclli- 
gonco nro olwavs improvident A 
certain measure of intellectual develop- 
ment scorns nccc«5ar) to enable absent 
things, and cimocinlly things future, to 
net with au) iorco on tho imagination 
and will Tho cfTcot of want of interest 
in others in diminishing nccumnlntion, 
will bo ndmillod, if wo consider hon 
much saving at present takes place, 
which has for its object tho interest of 
others rathor than of ourselves ,^ihQ 
cducnpipn o^childron, their advance 
^ 'mcnLonJlift^ the liitnrd’ inlorcsls of 
1 otlhcr_porsonal connexions, tho jiowof 
^ of promoting by thoTicstowal of money 
or,tunej.j5hjcctfuof pfibliCor pm-nfo 
‘■'iiBcriilncss . If mankind were gonorally 
in tho state of mind to which some 
approach was seen in tho declining i 
ponod of the Roman empire — canng 
nothing for their heirs, ns well ns 
nothing for friends, the pull c, or an) ! 
object nhich snmved them — they 
wotdd seldom deny themsolvcs any in- 
dulgence for tho sake of saving, beyond 
what was noccBsnry for their own future 
years , which they would place in life 
annuities, or in some other form which 
would mako its oxiatonce and their 
lives *onninate together 
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§ 3 From theso vnnons causes, mq ' 
tclloctual nnd moral, thoro is, in dittor . 
ent portions of tho human race, a 
I greater diversity than is usually ad 
\ erfed to, m tho strength of tho effcctivo 
dosiro of accumulation A backward 
state of general civihrjition is oflon 
more tho effect of deficiency in tins 
pnrticnlnr than in many others which ^ 
attract more attention In the cir ^ 
cnmstancos, for oxnmplo, of a hunting 
tnhe, " man ma) be said to ho ncccs- ' 
sanly improvident, and regardless of 
futurity, Dccauso, m this state, tho , 
future prcEonts nothing which can bo 
with certainty oiflior foreseen or go- 
verned Besides a want of tne 

motives exciting to provide for tho 
needs of futnnty through moans of tho 
abilities of tho present, there is a want 
of Iho habits of poacption and action, 
leading to a constant connexion in tho 
mind of those distant points, and of Iho 
Eorics of events serving to unite thorn 
Even, thoreforo, if motives ho awnkenedj 
capable of producing tho exertion nc-l 
ccssnry to offoct this connexion, thcrol 
remains tho Jpskjif, trainin g t^ mindl 
t o think nnd npt so nsTo^tablislfit^’ 

x^r^instanco "”TTMn'‘fho~bafifa of 
Ibo St Lnwronco tlioro nro sovornl 
little Lidmn villngos They aro sun 
rounded, in gcnornl, by a good deal of 
land, from which the wood seems to 
have been long extirpated, nnd have, 
hcBidcs, attached to thorn, extensive 
tracts of forest The cleared land is 
rorelv, I may almost sav noior, culti^ 
vnted, nor aro any inroads made in tho 
forest for such a purpose Tho soil is, 
novortholcBB, fertile, and were it not^ 
manure hos in heaps by thoir houses 
Wore every family to incloso half an 
acre of ground, tiU it, and plant it ui 
potatoes nnd maize, it would yield a 
sufEcioncy to support them one half 
tho year They suffer, too, ovory now 
nnd then, extmmo i\ant, insomuch 
that, joined to occasional intemperance, . 
it is rapidly reducing their numbers 
This, to us, so strange apathy proceeds 
not, in any great do^e, finm repug 
nance to labour , on the contraiy, they 
apply ve''V dihgontly to it when its 
reward is immediate Thus besides 
their pocuhar occupations of hunting 
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and fishing, m which they are ever 
ready to engage, they are much em 

K in the naviration of the St 
nee, and may he seen labouring 
at the oar, or setting with the pole, m 
the large boats used for the pnrpose, 
and alwa; s furnish the greater part of 
the additional hands necessary to con 
duct rafts through some of the rapids 
Nor IS the obstacle aversion to ajn- 
cultural labour This is no doubt a 
prejudice of theirs, bnt mere prejudices 
always yield, principles of action cannot 
be created. llTien the returns from 
Dgnmlliual labour are speedy and 
great, they are also agncultunsts 
Thus, some of the little islands on 
Lake St Francis, near the Indian 
village of St Regis, are favonmlle to 
the growth of moire, a plant yielding 
a remm of a hundredfold, and forming, 
even when half npe, a pleasant and 
substantial repast Patches of the 
best land on these islands are, there- 
fore, every year cnliivated bp them for 
this pnrpose As their situation renders 
them inaccessible to cattle, no fence is 
required , were this additional outlay 
necessnn, I suspect they would be 
neglected, like the commons adjoining 
their village. These had apparentlv, 
at one time, been nnder crop The 
cattle of the neighbouring settlers 
would now, however, destroy any crop 
not securely fenced, and this additional 
necessary outlay consequently bars 
their culture It removes them to an 
order of instniments of slower return 
than that which corresnonds to the 
strength of the effective desire of aocu 
mulation in this httle society 

“ It 18 here deservine of notice, that 
what instruments of this kind they do 
form, are completely formed. The 
small spots of com they onltivate are 
thoronghly weeded and hoed. A httle 
neglect in this part would indeed re- 
duce the crop veiy much , of this ex- 
perience has made them perfectly 
aware, and they act according^ It is 

J ondentlv not the necessaiy labour that 
IS the obstacle to more extended cu! 
tore, hut the distimt vtitu m from that 
^labonr I am "nMiirCU” indeed, that 
among some of the more remote tribes, 
the labo ur thus expended much exceeds 


that given by the whites The same 
portions of ground hoing cropped with 
out remission, and manure not being 
used, they would scarcely yield any , 
retnm, were not the soil most carefully u 
broken and pulsfin^d, both with the | 
hoe and the hand Ifii such a situation J 
a white man would clear a fresh piece 
of ground It would perhaps scarce 
repay his labour the first year, and he 
would have to look for his reward in 
succeeding years On the Indian, suo- 
ceeding years are too distant to make 
snlhcient impression , though, to obtam 
what labour may bring about in the 
course of a few months, ho toils even 
more assiduously than thewhiteman "* 
This view of things is confinned by 
the ei^enence of the J eaiuts, in their in 
teresting efforts to civihye the Indians 
of Paraguay They gained the confi 
dence of these savages m a most 
extraordinary degree They acqmred 
influence over them sufficient to make 
them change their whole manner of 
life They obtained their absolute sub- 
mission and obedience They estab- 
lished peace Tliey taught them all 
the operations of European ngnonl 
tnre, and many of the more difficult 
arts There were evoTvwhero to bo 
seen, according to Charlevoix, “ work 
shops of gilders, painters, sculptors, 
gohismiths, watchmakers, carpenters, 
joiners, dyers,’’ Sx These occupations 
were not practised for the personal 
giin of tho artificers the produce was 
at the absolute disposal of the miB- 
Bionanes, who ruled the people by a 
voluntary despotism The obstacles 
ansing from aversion to labour were 
therefore ve^ completely overcome 
The real difucnlty was the improvi 
deuce of tho people , their mabilny to 
think for the future , and the necessity 
accordingly of the most unremitting 
and mmute snpenntendence on the 
part of their instructors “Thus at 
t-rst, if these gave up to them the care 
of the oxen with which they ploughed, 
their indolent thoughtlessness would 
probably leave them at evenmg still 
yoked to the implement Worse than 
this, instances occurred where they ent 
them up for supper, thmkinfq when re 
• Rao, p 186 
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prchcndcd, tliivt tlier snfficipntlv ex- 
cused ihcmscUcs bv 'firing they vrero 
hunCTT . These fatbeiv, enrs Ul 
Ion, have lo visit tlio hous^a, to examine 
ivhat IS really tvanted for, without this 
care, the Indiana would nocr look after 
anvlhing They must be present, too, 
when ammali arc slaughtered, not only 
that the meat may be equally dmdia, 
but that nothing m u bo lost ” “ Rut 
notwithstanding all this care and su 
pt nnUndence," Kavs Charlevoix, “and 
all the precautions which arc taken to 
prevent any want of the ncccssancs of 
lifo, tho miss onancs are sometimes 
much embarrassed It often happens 
that they’’(tlio Indians) “do not reserve 
to themselves a anfhciency of gram, 
even for toed As for their other pro- 
Msions, were they not well looked alter, 
thev would soon be without where- 
witlial to support life 
. As an example intermediate, in (he 
I strength of the eficctive desire of nccu- 
I ronlation, between the state of things 
* Uius depicted and that of modem 
LEurope, tho case of tho Chinese do- 
dserves attention From vanous cir- 
•cumstances in their personal habits 
and social condition, it might be an 
iticipatcd that they would possess a 
degree of prudence and self-control 
greater than other Asiatics, but infenor 
to most Luropean nations , and the fol- 
t lowing evidence is adduced of tho fact 
\ " Uurabihty is one of the chief 
nnahtics, marking n high degree of 
Jno efrcctive desire of accumulation. 
Tho testimony of travellers nscnbcs to 
the instruments formed by the Chinese, 
H "roTy inferior durability to similar 
instruments constructed by Enropeana 
Tho houses, wo are told, unless of the 
higher ranks, are in general of unbumt 
bricks, of clay, or of Iiurdies plastered 
with earth , the roofs, of reeds fastened 
to laths We can scarcely conceive 
more unsubstantial ortemporaryfabnes 
Tlicir partitions are of paper, requiring 
to be renewed evciy year A similar 
observation may be made concerning 
tbeir implements of husbandry, ana 
other utensils. They are almost en- 
tirely of wood, tho metals entenng 
hut very sparingly into their construc- 
• n»e B KO 
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j tion , consequently they soon wear out, 
and require frequent renewals A 
greater degree of strength in the effeo- 
tuo desire of accumulation, would 
cause them to be constructed of mate 
rials requmng a greater present ex- 
penditure, hut being far more durable 
From the same cause, ranch land, that 
in other countnes would he cultirated, 
hes waste All tnwellers take notice 
of large tracts of lands, cluefly swamps, 
whu h continue in a state of nature 
To bring a swamp info tillage is gene- 
rally a process, to complete whic^ 
requires several years It must he 
prcMouslv drained, tho surface long 
exposed to tho sun, and many opera- 
tions nerformed, before it can be made 
capable of hearing a crop Tliough 
yielding, probably, a very consideraole 
return for tlie labour bestowed on it, 
that return is not made until a long 
time has elapsed The cultivation of 
such land iraphes a greater strength of 
tho eficctive desire of accumulntion 
than exists m tho empire 
“ The produce of the harvest is, as 
we have remarked, always an instrn 
raent of some order or another , it is a 
proviBion for future want, and regulated 
by the same laws ns those to which 
other means of ntfnining a similar end 
conform It is there chiefly nco, of 
which ihoro arc tiro harvests, tho one') 
m June, tho other in October They 
penod then of eight months between 
October and Jime, is that for which 
promsion is made each y car, and the 
aiflerent estimate they make of to-day 
and this dav eight months will appear 
in the Bclf denial they practise now, in 
order lo guard against want thon 
The amount of this self denial would 
seem to be small 'ITie father Poreimin,i 
indeed, (who seems to have been one! 
of tho most intelligent of the Jesuits, 1 
and spent a long hfe among thej 
Chinese of all clashes,) asserts, thati 
It is their great_defioiency„in_foreJ| 
thought and irugn]i^in_ this rejpe(5;>|j 
wbicir'iS'The' cause of the scarcities' > 
and (hmmes that frequently occur ” ' 

That it IS defect of pronaenco,notd^ 
feet of industry, that limits production 
among the Chinese, is still more oF 
viouB than in the case of the semi-agr\' 
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IculturnliBed Indinns "AMiere the re- 
tuniB are quick, ■where the instminents 
formed require hut httle tune to hnng 
the events for which they ■were formed 
to an issue,’’ it la ■well kno^wn that 
“the peat progress wlueh has been 
made in the knowledge of the arts 
suited to the nature of the country and 
the -wants of its inhabitants” makes 
mdustry energetic and eflectivo “ The 
warmth of the climate, the natural fer 
tihty of the country, the knowledge 
which the inhabitants have acquired 
of the arts of amcultnro, and the dis- 
covery and gradual adaptation to every 
soil of the most useful vegetable pro- 
ductions, enable them very ^edily to 
draw from almost any part of the sur- 
face, what 18 there esteemed an eqmva 
lent to much more than the labour be 
stowed m tilhng and cropping it 
They have commonly double, some- 
times treble harvests These, when 
they consist of a gram so productive 
asnee, the usual crop, can scarce fail 
to neld to their skill, from almost any 
portion of soil that can be at once 
brought into culture, very ample re- 
. turns x\ccordmgly there is no spot 
I that labour can immediately bnng 
I under cultivation that is not made to 
1 yield to it Hills, e-von mountams are 
ascended and formed into terraces, 
and water, in that country the great 
roductiio agent, is led to every part 
y drains, or earned up to it by the in 
genious and simple hydraulic machines 
■which hare been iiTuso^Trom time im 
mcmonal among this smgular people 
'Jbey effect this the more easily, from 
the soil, oven in these situations, being 
very deep and covered with much vego- 
tablc mould- But what yet more than 
this marks the readiness with which 
labour is forced to form the most difii 
cult matenals into instruments, where 
these instruments soon bnng to an 
issue the events for which they are 
formed, is the frequert occurrence on 
many of their lakes and nvers, of struc 
turcs resembling the floatuig gardens 
of the Pcmvian'c rafts coierrf -with 
regotnblc soil ana cultivated Labour 
m this way drews from the matenals 
on which it acts very speedy returns 
Nothing can cicoed the luxunance of 


vegetation when the qmckening powers 
of a gonial sun are mmistered to by a 
rich soil and abundant moisture It is 
otherwise, as -we have seen, in cases 
where tho return, though copious, is' 
distant European travellers are snr ^ 
prised at meetmg these httle floating . 
farms by the side of swamps which 
only require draming to render them 
tillable It seems to them strange' 
that labour should not rather be b^ 
stowed on the sobd eartb, where its ‘ 
fruits might endure, than on stmetnres,^ 
that must decay and pensb in a few 
years The people they are among'j 
think not so much of future years, as ' 
of the- present tune The effective de x 
sire of accumulation is of veiy different 
strength in the one, fium what it is in 
the other Tho -vie-ws of the European 
extend to a distant futunty, and be is 
snrpnscd at the Chinese, condemned, 
tbrongb improvidence, and want of 
sufficient prospective care, to incessant 
toil, and as he tlunksj msufierablo 
■wretchedness The -vie-ws of tlio^ 
Cbineso are confined to narrower 
bounds , be is content to live firom dayj 
to day, and has learnt to conceive even 5 
a life of toil a blessing ”♦ / 

When a conntiy bos earned prodnc-i 
tion as far as m the existing state of 
knowledge it can be earned -with an 
amount of return corresponding to the 
average strength of the effective desire 
of acoumnlalion in that conntiy, it has 
reach^ ryhat ja_calliyL,J)ip„stotiQnary 
smlo , the state m winch no further ad 
dition will he made to capital unless 
there takes place either some improve 
ment in the arts of production, or 
an increase in tho strengtli of tho de 
Biro to accnmulate In tho stationary 
state, though capital does not on the 
whole mcToaso, some persons grow 
ncher and others poorer Those i^ose 
degree of providcnco is below tho usual 
standard, become impovenshed, their 
capital perishes, and makes room for 
tho saiings of those whose ofToctive de- 
sire of accumulation exceeds the a-ve 
rage These become tho natural pur 
chasers of tho land, mannfactones, and 
other instruments of production owned 
by their loss provident conntiymen, 

• Hbo, pp ' 61 — r. 
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A\Tiat tlie causes arc winch make the 
return to capital greater in one country 
than m another, and aihich, in ccrlnm 
circumstances, make it itnpossildo for 
anj additional capital to tind imest- 
mont unless at diinimshcd returns, will 
appear clearly hereafter In Chinn, 
u tliat country has reallv attained, as 
it IS supposed to have done, tho sta 
tionary state, accumulation has stopped 
when the returns to capital arc still as 
high ns is indioitcd hy a rate of intc 
rest legally twelve per cent, and prac- 
tically TM^ang (it is said) bolweou 
eighteen and thirty air It is to be 
presumed thereforo that no greater 
amount of capital than the countiy 
already possesses, can find employment 
at this high rate of profit, and that any 
louer rato does not hold out to n 
Chinese sufficient temptation to induce 
him to ohstnln from present cn)oyment 
What a contrast with Hollanti, where, 
during tho most flourishing period of 
Its history, tho government was able 
habitually to borrow at two per cent, 
and private indinduals, on good sccu 
nt^, at three. Since Cluna is not a 
country like Bunnah, or tho native 
states of India, where an enormous in 
.terest IS hut an indispensable comjicti- 
isation for the nsk incnrrcd from tho 
bad faith or poverty of the state, and 
of almost all pnvnto borrowers, tlio 
fact, if fact it 1 ) 0 , that tho increaso of 
capital has come to a stand whdo the 
returns to it are still so large, denotes 
a much less degree of tho eircctuo de- 
iBire of accumulation, in other words a 
imuch lower cstimato of the future rola- 
jtivcly to tho present, than that of most 
^European nations 
'A 

We have hitherto spoken of 
countries in wluch tho average strength 
'of the desiro to accumulate is short of 
that which, in circumstances of any 
tolemhlo security , reason and sober 
calculatioiT vmula afproW We have 
“How to speak of others m which it deci 
dcdlj snrpnsECs that standard In tho 
more prosperous countries of Europe, 
there are to bo foimd abundance of 
prodigals, m some of them (and in 
none more than England) the ordinary 
degree of economy and providence 


among those who live by mauual la 
bonr cannot be considered high , still, 
in a very numoroua portion of the com 
mnnity, tho professional, mauufactii 
ring, and trading classes, being those 
who, generallj speaking, umte more of 
the means with more of tho motives for 
saving than any other class, tho spirit 
of accumulation is so strong, that the 
signs of npidly increasing wealth 
meet every e^ o and tho great amount 
of capital seeking investment excites 
astonishment, whenever peculiar cir 
cumslonces turning mucli ofitmtosomo 
one channel, such ns railway conslmc- 
tion or foreign speculative adventure, 
bring the largeness of the total amount 
into evidence 

1 hero are many circumstances 
wluch, m England, ^vo a peculia 
force to the accumulating proponsitj 
Tho long exemption of the countiy fron 
the ravages of war, and tho far earhoi 
penod than elsewhere at which pro 
perty was secure fixmi mihtniy violence 
or arbitmiy spohntion, have produced c 
long-standing and hereditary confidence 
in the safety of funds v hen trusted ou< 
of tho owner’s hands, which in most 
other countncB is of much more lu- 
cent onpn, and loss firmly established 
Tho geographical causes which have 
made iiiaustiy rather than war the 
natund'sbufeerof power and importance 
to Great Bn tarn, have turned an un 
usual proportion of tho most onter- 
pnsing and cnorgotio characters into 
tho direction of manufactures aud com 
mcrco , into supplying their wants and 
gratifpng their ambition hy producing 
and saving, rather than hy appropna 
ting what has boon produced and 
saved linch also depended on the 
better political institutions of this 
connlry, wluch by the scope they have 
allowed to individual frcedom of action, 
have encouraged personal activity and 
self roliance, whilo hy the liberty they 
confer of association and comhination, 
they facilitate industnal enteipnse on 
a largo scale The same mstatuhonB 
in another of their aspects, givo a most 
direct and potent stimnlus to the desire 
of ncqmnng wealth The earlier de-J 
clme of fendahsm having removed or, 
much weakened mvidions distinctions 
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jbutwecn the ongmally trading daBses 
land thosn who had been accustomed to 
(iLspise them, and a pobty having 
grown up which made wealtn the read 
source of political influence , its acqui- 
sition was invested with a factitious 
value, independent of its rntrinsic uU- 
hty It became synonymouBWith power, 
land since power with the common herd 
of mankind gives power, wealth became 

1 *the chief source of personal considera- 
tion, and the measure and stamp of 
success in hfe To get out of one tank, 
in society into the next above it, is the 
great aim of English middle-class hfe, 
and the acquisition of wealth the 
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cumulation has never reached so highl 
a pitch in England as it did in Hol-| 
land, where, there being no nob idle* 
class to set the example of a recklesSj ( 
expenditure, and the mercantile classes,! 
who possessed the substantial power onj 
which social influence nluays waits,) 
being loft to establish their own scale' 
of hving and standard of propnetyj 
their habits remained frugal and unoa 
tentations 

In England and Holland, then, for 
a long tune past, and now in most 
other conntncs in Europe (which are 
rapidly followmg England in the same 
race), the desire of accumulation does 


means And inasmuch as to be rich | not require, to make it effective, the 


without industry, has always hitherto 
constituted a step in the social scale | 
above those who arc nch by means of 
indufltrv, it becomes the object of am 
hition to save not merely as much as 
will afford a huge income while in busi 
ness, but enough to retire from business 
and hve in affluence on reahred gams 
Ihcse causes have in England been 
greatly aided by that extreme mcapa- 
city of the people for personal enjoy- 
ment, which u n chamotenstic of 
countries ovur which puntamsm has 
passed Bat if accomnlation is, on one 
han^ rendered easier by the absence 
of a taste for pleasure, it is, on the 
other, made more difhcult by the pre- 
sence of a very real taste for expense 
So strong IS tbo assoaation between 
personal consequence and the signs of 
ucalth, that the silly desire for the 
appearance of a large expenditure has 
the force of a passion, among large 
classes of a nation which denves less 
pleasure than perhaps any other in the 
eorld from what it spends. Owmgtothis 
circumstance, the effective dcsiroof nc- 


copions rclnniB which it requires in 
Asm, but IB sufficiently called into 
action by a rate of profit so low, that 
instead of slackening, accumulation 
seems now to proceed more rapidly 
than ever , and the second reqmsite of 
increased production, increase of capi 
tak shows no tendency to become 
deficient. So far as that moment is con 
cerned, production is susceptible of an 
increase without any assignable bounds 
The progress of accumulation would 
no doubt be considerably checked, if the 
returns to capital were to be reduced 
still lower than at present But why 
should any possible increase of capital 
have that effect? This question 
cames the mind forward to the re- 
maining one of the three reqmsites of 
production The limitation to prodne-ii 
tinn, not consisting in any nocossarrl 
limit to the increaso of the other two j 
elements, labour and capital, must turnij 
upon the properties of the only elomentj' 
which 18 inherently, and in itselfii 
limited in quantity It must depeno 
on the properbes of land. 


CHAPTER m 


OP TOE Vi.V OP TOE 1KCREA8E OP PBODOCnoK PKOU rjJtD 

§ 1 Lakd differs from tho other | dcfinito increase Its extent is luniteo, ^ 
elcmonU of prodnction, labonr and t and tho exient of tbo more productive { 
capital, in not being susceptible of lo - 1 kinds of it mote limited still It le f 
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evident tint the qunntitv of prey 
jdiM cnpable of iHinp misod on nny 
Ipvcn puco of land is not indcfimlo 
luFis Iiroittd qiinniili of Innd, nnd h 
fmiicd prodnctnencs'! of it, nix ilio real 
* limits to the incrn'o of production 
That tlicv nro the nlfnnaic limits, 
mnsl alvravs lime been clearly seen 
But since the finnl burner has never 
in any instance l>ccn reached , sinco 
there is no cnnntrj- in i\hich nil tho 
hnd, capable of nehhng food, is so 
highly cultivated that a larger produce 
could not (even without mip)xisint, nnv 
fresh advance in ngncultuml laimv 
ledge) be obtained from it, and since 
a largo jionion of the cartli's surface 
still remains cntirelr nncultivnicd , it 
IB coiniiionly tbonghl, and is verv 
natural at first to ■=npiHj'<', tliat for tbo 
present all hniitatum of production or 
pojiuhitioii from this source is at an 
indefinite distance, and that ages must 
clajise hi fore nnv pmclicnl ncco'-sity 
nnscs for taking the limiting principle 
into senons considcmtion 

I apprehend tins to bo not only on 
error, but the most sonous one, to bo 
fonnd in file whole field of political 
economy Tlio question ib more im- 
portant nnd fimdameiital tlinn an) 
other, It involves the whole subject of 
the causes of poverty, in a nch and 
industnnus commumt} , nnd unless 
this ono mutter bo lliorougblj nndcr- 
Btood, U IS to no purpose proceeding 
any further in our uiquirj 

§ 2 Tlio limitation to production 
from tho properties of tho soil, is 
( not like tho obstacle ojiposed by a 
wall, wliieli stniids itiiniovablo in ono 
pvmcuhir snot, nnd oilers no liindmnco 
i to motion short of stopping U entirely 
\Vo nmj mthcr com]inro it to n highly 
clastic nnd extensible bnnil, whieh la 
Imrdlj ever so vnolentlj stiotehed that 
it could not pnsHiblv bo stretched any 
more, yet the pres-'ure of which is felt 
long before tho Imni hunt is rtiiclied, 
omf felt more severely tho nearer that 
bmit 18 niiproached 

After a certain, and not veiw ad- 
vanced, stage in the progress of agri- 
culture, It IS tho law ol prtKluetion 
from tho land, tlmt m onj given state 


of npncnltnral skill nnd knowledge, hj f 
incrtnsiiig the labour, tho produce is/ 
not increased in an equal degree ,/ 
doubling tho Inlieur docs not doubU 
the produce , or, to express tho same 
thing in other words, ovor j increase of f 
produc o IS ohlmnci^by^'n'Tiroro than ( 
IlIfd’i’'^nimaViucirbase lii iTio" npSica- 1 
lion of labour ibllloln^ 

'Ilus general law of agricultural 
industij IS the most important propo- 
Bition in political economy Were the 
law different, nearlj all tho phenomena 
of the production nnd distribution of 
wealth wonid ho other than thoj arc 
Tho most fundamental errors which 
still prevail on oiir subject, result from 
not perceinng this law at work under 
Death tho more siipcrficml agencies 
on which attention fixes itsoll , hnt 
mialoking those agencies for tho ulti 
nmto causes of cuccts of which they 
may in/luenca (ho form and mode, but 
of which /It alone dotennincs tho 
essence J 

Wien, for tho purpose of raising an 
increase of produce, rocoune is had to 
inferior land, it is evident that, so far, 
tho produco docs not increase m tlic 
same proportion vnth tho Inlmur The 
very meaning of infi nor land, is land 
which vnth equal labour returns n 
Bniiiller amount of produce Land 
juayJsajnfcnor cithcgm fertili ty or in 
Eitiiation 1 ho ono requires a greatdi 
proportional amount of hibuur for grow 
ing the jiroduce, tho other for cam ing 
It to market If tho land A yields a 
thou»and quarters of wheat, to a given 
ouilaj in wages, manure, ftc, and in 
order to miso another thousand ro- 
course must bo had to tho laud B, 
which 18 either loss fi rtilo or more 
diHiunt from tho market, tho two 
tlionsand quarters will cost more 
than twice as much labour as tho 
onginal thousand, and the pr kIuco of 
a,_nculturo will bo iiicrenseu in a less 
ratio than tho labour omplojed in pro- 
cunng It 

Lisicad of cultivating the land B,\ 
it would be possible, bi higher cultiV 
vatioii, to niiiko tho land A product^i 
raoro It might bo ploughed or bar 
rowed twice instoad of onco, or three 
times instead of twice , it might be 
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dag instead of being plongbed , after . 
plougbing, it might be gone over vnth a 
Iloo instead of a harrow and the soil | 
morecompletotypnfvonzcd, it might ha 
oftener or more thoronghir weeded, 
the unplements used might bo of 
lugher hnish, or more elaborate con- 
Btniction, a greater quantity or more 
eiqitnsire kinds of manure might be 
applied or when applied, they might 
be more carefully mixed and mcor- 
porat'’d with the soiL These are some 
of the modes by which the same land 
may be made to yield a greater pro- 
duce , and when a greater prodnee 
mnst bo had, soma of these are among 
the means nsnally employed for obtain- 
ing it. Bnt, that it is obtained at a 
more than proportional mcrease of 
expense, is ondont from the fact that 
inicnor lands are cnltirnted. Infenor 
lands, or lands at a greater distance 
from the market, of course yield an 
inferior return, and an increasing 
demand cannot bo snpphed from them 
.nnless at an augmentation of cost, and 
(therefore of pneo If the additional 
'demand conld conhnne to bo supplied 
from the supenor lands, by applying 
additional labour and capital, at no 
greater proportional cost than that 
jHt which they yield the quantity fiml 
demanded of them, the owners or 
'farmers of those lanmi conld undersell 
all others, and engnss the whole 
market, I-ands of a lower degreo ol 
feitihtr or in a more remote situation, 
might indeed he culbvatcd by thoir 
pm^efors for the sake of subsistence 
or independence, hot it ncicr could be 
the interest of any one to farm them 
for profit That a profit can be made 
from them, sufficient to attract capital 
to such an investment, is a proof that 
cultivation on the more cligililo lands 
has reached a point, beyond which any 
greater npphcation of labour and c,api- 
tal would Tield, at the best, no greater 
return than can bo obtained at the 
same evpen'o from less fertile or less 
favourabre situated lands 
Idle careful cultisntion of a well 
farmed distnct of England or Scotland 
IS n snuptoin an 1 an efeet of the more 
nnfavoiimWc terms which thn land has 
begun to exact for any increase of its 


finite Such elaborate cultivation costs 
much more m proportion, and requires 
a higher pneo to render it profitable, 
than farming on n more superficial 
system , and would not be adopted if 
access could he hod to land of equal 
fertility, previously unoccupied. Where 
there is the choice of raising the in 
creasing supply which society requires, 
firom fresh land of as good quality as 
that already cultivated, no attempt is 
made to extract from land anytning 
approaching to what it wiU yield on 
what are esteemed the best European 
modes of cultivating The land is 
tasked up to the point at which the ^ 
greatest return is obtained in proportion ( 
to the labour emplojed, bnt no further t 
any additional lahonr is earned else 
where “ It is long,” says an intelhgent 
traveller in the United States, “ before 
an Enghsh eye becomes reconciled to 
the lightness of the crops and the care- 
less forming (as we should call it) which 
IB ireparent. One forgets that where 
land 18 60 plenhfol and lahonr so dear 
as it IB here, a totally different pnn 
aplo mnst bo pursned to that which 
prevails m popnJons countries, and that 
the conseuuencQ will of course be a 
want of tidiness, as it were, and finish, 
about CToything which requires la- 
bour” Of the two causes mentioned,' 
the plcntifnlness of land seems to me | 
the true explanation, rather than the f 
dearness of labour , for, however dear 
labour may bo, when food is rvante^ 
labour will always bo opphed to pro- 
ducing it in pioference to anything 
else But this lahonr is more effective 
for its end by being applied to frosh 
soil, than if it were employed in bring 
mg tho soil already occnpied mfo 
higher cnlti vation Only when no soils 
remain to he broken up hut such as 
cither from distance or infenor quality 
require a considerable nse of pnee to 
Tender their cultivation profitable, can 
It become advantageous to apply the 
high formingofEnropetoanyAmoncan 
lands , except, perhaps, in tho immo- 
dmto vicinity of towns, where saving 
in cost of catnago may compensate for 

Mirrt fren Ammea by John Robert 
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grrat infm nlv \n tl r ixturn fivm tlio 
f-(\ I itiT'-lf As ATi'cri{,\n fnnmn-r n to 
‘■0 »■' tl r onltmrr 1 to 

lint of Fliri'I-’rs, ] X rr tlir 1 » m 

«li IjkV'ro wlnro lit ibe luiplu'itio j of 
o )nr pxfttoT qiiA nur of i'il‘*‘rnr lljon" 
H ol 'I'nr^I a FnMy Hrg\.r ptv'< 
|<T> lui'c, Int 01 fiticii toniii n"; ^rould 
cc\-or r.drnntngi. m' to n nif-rc qn 
ciHtor ft'* pro'jf, tin!> nntlo w In 
ntrcli hiplnr pncts «»f agncultural 

'ilia j'nnc pV vilucb In'; ntn\ Wn 
sHt^'d n.i,(Uid im doubt, inth 

crifun t tpl-itinti md hnutntion* 
Fvcn aflo- til- l-fJ n ra luphU culii 
Tatrd tin* tlx lurn' applicition of «d 
d lKn^i Ulnar, or o' nn ndditionnl 
nnu jnt of orcl m-v dn 'n-ng, i\-o>i1 1 
yield no nl. m proiKi-tu nd to the cx 
fon'-o, tt imv s-lill Inpp-’i that tha 
Bppl clticui of « luurli greater tdJitional 
(iLour and rap'tal to improving tin 
tal itB'-If, hr draining or peruiancnt 
I’ln lure-f roild U ch liberalU itmu 
nented br the yrodn'r, ns nnt portion 
cf the Uboar n^d capital already cm 
plorei It would foint times Lo much 
more rmpU nn merited Tins could 
not bo tf cnjit-vl nb ivp souphl and 
found the nnst advnntigeotis oinplot- 
m.nt , but if tho nn'^t ndvantagroua 
etnpl mnent his to unit loigost for its 
rcnmtntion, if n onlr in a rather nd- 
vanicd stage of industml dcvclopntcnl 
tint the prcforenec mil bo giicn to it, 
ntid even in tint ndwirccd stage, tho 
laws or usigea connected with property 
in land and tho trnua of farms, arc 
often such os to prevent tho disposable 
capital of the countir from flowing 
frcclv into tho chann> 1 of agncultural 
impunx-mont and hrnce the increased 
snppb, required by imrearing popula 
lion, is Eomeliracs raised at an nug 
iDcnting cost by higher cultivation, 
u hen the means of produnng it without 
iiicrcnsc of cost ore known and ncces 
Bible /There can bo no doubt, lliat if 
capital were forthcoming to execute, 
within the next year, nil Inown and 
recognised improvements in the land 
of the United Kingdom whub would 
pay at the existing pnccs, that is, 
which would increase tho produce in 
SB great or a greater ratio than tho 


expense, (ho rtsult would l>c such 
(especially if wo mclud'’ Ireland in the 
supposition) that iidlnor land would 
not fora long time require tobo brontiht 
end. r tillage probably a considcrabh 
part of the h ’s prodiietivc lands now 
eulliiated, whieh are not particularh 
favoured bv situation, would go out of 
cnllnro, or (as tho improTcnicnts m 
question arc n«t so much unplicablo to 
giKMj land, but operate rattier by con 
verting bid land into good) the con- 
traction of cultivation might pnncipallv 
take place br a h ss high dns^mg and 
less elaborate tilling ofiand gonornlU , 
a falling back to something nearer the 
i character of American fumiing, such 
only of the poo* lands l>ciiig altogether 
nhandDned as were- not found suBCop- 
tiblc of iniproicnicnl And thus thol 
aggretrato produce of tho whole culti 1 
s itod land would boar a larger proper ^ 
tion than l>efore to the labour expended { 
on it , and tho general law of dimmish t 
mg return from land would havo nn j 
dergone, lo that extent, a tomjioiarr) 
Bupcrsession No one, nowever, can 
<uipposo that oven in these circnra 
fitanccs, the whole produce required for 
tho country could lie raised exclusively 
from the liesl 1 uids, together with those 
possessing advantages of situation to 
place them on a par with tho best 
Much would nndoubtcdli continue to 
bo produui.d under less advantageous 
conditions, and with a Bmaller pnmor 
tienal return, limn that obtained from 
the best soils and Bituntions And m 
proportion as the further increase of 
{•opalnlion required a bIiII greater ad- 
diuon to tho supply, the general law 
would rosnnio its cunroc, and tho further 
augmentation would be obtained at a 
moro than proportionate expense of 
labour and cnpitaL 

§ 3 That tho prodneo of land in-^ 
creascSj catena ■partbits, in a diminish 
ing ratio to tho increase in tho labomj 
employed, is a truth more often imoredl 
or disregarded than actually ncnicd.i 
It has, however, met with a direct m 
pimnoi;^ tho well known Amoncau 
pmincnlwonomist, Mr H C Carey, 
who maintains, that the ro ab, lawjit 
agncultural industry latlio very rove rue , 
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Law of increase of production from land us 

turnip husbandry, is spoken of ns 
amounting to a revolution These im- 
provements operatonotonlybyenahling' 
the land to produce a crop every year, 
instead of remaining idle one year in 
every two or three to renovate its 
powers, hut also by direct increase of 
its productiveness , since the groat nd- 
dilion made to the number of cattle 
by the increase of them food, affords 
more abundant manure to fertilize the 
corn lands Next in order comes the 
introduction of now articles of food 
contaimng a ^ator amount of sus- 
tenance, like tlio potato, or more pro- 
ductive species or vanoties of the same 
plant, such as the Swedish turnip In 
tho same class of improvements must 
be placed a better mowledge of the 
properties of manures, and of the most 
effectual modes of applying them , tho 
introduction of now and more powerful 
fcrtilizmg agents, snob os guano, and 
tho conversion to the same purpose, of 
substances previouslv wasted, inven 
tions hko subsoil ploughing or tile- 
draining, improvements in the breed 
or fcedmg ot laboiinng cattle , aug 
nientcd stock of the animals which con 
Bume and convert mto human food 
what would otherwise bo wasted , and 
tho hko ITie other sort of improveT’ 
raentSj those winch dunimsh labour, f 
bnt without mcrcnsmg the oapacity of 
the land to produce, are sucli as tha 
improved construction of tools , the in 
troduction of now instruments whiohj 
spare manual labour, ns the winnow-^ 
ing and threshing machines , a mord 
skdfal nnd economical application of 
muscular exertion, such as tho mtro^ 
duction, so slowly accomplished in 
England, of Scotch ploughing, withi 
two horses abreast nnd one man, m-! 
stead of three or four horses in a teamj 
and two men, &o These improio- 
monts do not add to the prodnotiveness 
of tho land, bnt they are equally calcu 
lated with the former to counteract the 
tendency m the cost of production of 
agncnllural produce, to nso with the 
progress of population and demand 
Analogous in effect to this second / 
class of agnoultnril improvements, arei 
unproved means of communication. \ 
Good roads are equivalent to good tools 


I’nnd BiUer tell sliU more a case so 
rare, that there are onl,\ Iw o periods in 
all history when it is known to have 
i taken place the one, that which fol- 
I lowed the opening of tho Mcxicnu and 
Peruvian mines, tho other, that n 
which we now h\e At all known 
jicnods except these two, the cost of 

C reduction ot tho precious metals has 
eon cither stationaiy or rising If, 

. therefore, it be true that the tendency of 
ngncultuml produce is to rise m money 
pneo as wealth and population increase, 
there needs no other evidence that tho 
labour required for raising it from tho 
soil tends to nugment when a greater 
quantity is demanded 
1 do not go so far as Mr Carer I 
do not assert that (ho cost of production 
nnd couscqncntlv tho pnee, of agncul- 
tural produce, alwTiys nnd necessarily 
nses as population increases It lends 
to do so, but tho tendency may be, 
and sometimes is, oven dnnng long 
penods, held in check Tha effect 
docs not depend on a single principle, 
but on two nntagonizing principles 
There is another agency, in habitual 
antagonism to the law of diminishing 
return from land , nnd to the considera 
tion of this wo shall now proceed It 
IS no other than the progress of civili- 
zation I uso this general and some 
what vague expression, because tho 
things to 1)6 intluded are so various, 
that hardly any term of a more ro- 
stneted signification wouldcomprehend 
them all 

' Of these, the most obvious is the 
progress of agncultural knowledge, 
slnlf, and mvenhon. frnprq jaid-mo- 
cessesjof ncncnltara-aroSL two kinds 
some enable tEe lanil'to'yicHa'^ater 
absolute produce, without an equivalent 
increase of labour , pothers have not tho 
power of incrcasil^ the produce, but 
have that of ^mmisning tho labour and 
exponsQ ly which it is obtained 
Among the first are to be reckoned the 
disuse of fallows, by means of the rota 
tion of crops , and the introduction of 
new articles of cultivation capable of 
entenng advantageously into the rota- 
tion Tho change made in BnUsh 
agnculturo towards tho close of tho 
last centuiy, by the mtToda'’tion of 

V B 
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It la of uo consequence whetber tho surface An improvement in thn art 
economy oflabour tabes place in ex of taking lei els is of importance to 
tracting the produce from the soil, or draining, not to menhon cfnal and 
m convei mg it to the place where it is railway making Tho fens of Holland, 
to be consumed Not to say in nddi- and of some parts of Kngland, are 
tion, that the labour of cultivation drained by pumps worked by the wind 
itself is dimmished by whatever lessens or by steam Where canals of imga 
the cost of hnnging manure from a tion, or whore tanks or embrakments 
distance, or facilitates the many opera- are necessaiy, mechanical skill la a 
tions of transport from place to place great resource for cheapening pro- 
ahich occur ivithin the hounds of the auction. 

farm Railways and canals are virtu Tliose manufacluniig improvements 
ally a diminution of the cost of produo- which cannot be made instrumental to 
tion of all things sent to market by facihtate, in any of its stages, the 
,them, and literally BO of all those, the actual production of food, and there 
appliances and aids for producing fore do not help to counteraot or retard 
t^ch, they serve to transmit By the diminution of the proportional re- 
their means land can bo cultivated, turn to labour from tho soil, have, 
which would not otherwise have re- however, another effect, which is practi 
munerated the cultivators without a cnlly equivalent ^Vhat they do not ^ 
nse of pnce Improvements in naviga- prevent, the\ yet, in some degree, 
tion have, with respect to food or compensate lor 

materials brought from beyond sea, 1 lie matenals of manufactures being 
a corresponding effect aU drawn from the land, and many <n 

From similar considerations, it ap them from agnculture, which supphos 
pears that many purely mechanical in particular the entire matenal of 
improvements, which have, apparently clotnmg , tho general law of prodno- 
j at least, no peculiar connexion with bon from the land, the law of dimimsh ' 
t agnculturo, nevertheless enable a given ing return, must m the last resort be ' 

> amount of food to be obtained with a applicable to mannfactunng as well as • 

^ snialler expenditure of labour A great to agncultural industry As population 
! improvement in the process of mmting increases, and the power of tne land to 

( iron, would tend to cheapen agncuhural yield increased produce is strained 
unplements, dimmish the cost of rail harder and harder, any addihonal 
roads, of waggons and carts, ships, and supply of matenal, as well as of food, 
perhaps hull hugs, and many other must be ohtnmed by a more than pro- 
things to which iron is not at present portionally inoroasing expenditure of 
applied, because it is too costly , and labniir But tho cost of the matenal 
would thence diminish tho cost of pro- forming generally a veiy small porbon 
j duction of food. The same effect would of the entire cost of tho manufacture, 
j follow from an improvement m those tho agncultural labour concerned in 
processes of what may be termed the produobon of manufactured goods 
.manufacture, to which the matenal of is but a small fiiicbon of the whole 
jfood IB Bubiected after it is separated labour worked up m the commodity 
jfrom the ground The flrst apphea All the rest of the labour tends con | 
{tion of wind or water power to gnnd stantly and strongly towards diminu , 
(com, tended to cheapen bread as much bon, ns tho amount of prodnebon m- { 
las a very important discovery in agn ' creases Manufactures are vastly more 
|Cnltiire would have done, and any susoepbhle than agnculture, of me. 
jgrtnt improvement in the construction chanical improvemonta, ani contn 
jof com nulls, would hav^n proportion, vances for saving labour , and it has 
jX similar influence The elleots of already been seen how greatly the 
.ohoiiiiening locomotion have been al division of labour, and its sknlfiil and 
rend) considered There are also economical distnbution, depend on the 
engmeenng inientinns which facilitate extent of the market, and on the possi 
all great operations on the earth’s bihty of produobon in large masses 
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In ranniifnctun t, jwwnlinglj , tho 
canscs tending to incrcnso the jimducU 
ivmcR'i of mdustrv, jnx ponderate 
greatly 0%'ir tlio one cnn<(L m Inch leads 
to diminiRh it and the increase of 
production, called forth by the progress 
of boactv, tabes pliice, not nt nn in 
creating, but at n contimi ill^ dimmish 
ing preportionnl co-^L Tins fact bus 
mauilestcd itself m the progressive fall 
t‘'thc pnos and values of nlmnslcscrj 
Lind ol maniifnctured goods during two 
centuries patl, a fall ncccloretcJ b\ 
the Dicchniiical inscntions of the last 
reixniy or eighty j eat?, and snscejitiblo 
of lying prolonged and oictcndcd bci ond 
tnv biuit vrhich it would bo safo to 

/ Now it is quite conccu able tlml tho 
effici'’ncr of ngncnlturil labour niiglit 
b >3 ULiletgmng, witli the incrtuso of 
produce, a gradual diminution , that 
the jinco offood, in consequence, might 
bo progrcEsiv ely rising, and an ever 
growing projwrlion of Iba popuHtmn 
might be needed to raise food for tlio 
uliolo, while yet the productive power 
of labour in all other branches of in 
dustn might bo so rapidly augmented, 
that the required amount oflabour could 
bo sjwrcd from manufactures, and 
nevertheksB a greater produce bo ob- 
tained, and tlio aggregate wants of 
tbo community bo on tbo wliolo hotter 
supplied, than befon. ITie benefit 
might osen extend to tbo poorest class 
Tbnincreused clicupuess ot clotluugand 
lodging might make up to tbi m for 
tbo augmented cost of tnoir food 
Tliero 18, thus, no possible improve 
ment in the arts of production which 
does not m one or another mode oxor- 
CTSO nn antagonist influeiico to tho 
law of diminiBumg return to agncultu 
ral labour Nor is it only induslrml 
improiemonts which have this oiTcct 
|rnprovemen(a in government, and nl 
fuost every land of moral and social 
tdiiincomcnt, oporato in tho same 
‘manner Supposo a countiy in tho 
condition of Franco before tho Eevolu 
tion taxation unimsed almost oxolu- 
sivoly on tho indnstnouB classos, and 
on such a pnnciplo os to bo an actual 
penally on prodnotion , and no redresB 
oblainablo lor any iiyury to property or 


person, when inflicted by peoplo of 
MnL or court influcnco Was not ' 
tho humcano which swept away this , 
system of thmjrs, oion it vo look no 
further than to its oficct in ougraont- ' 
ing the prodiictu enessof labour, cqni\-a-, 
lent to many industrial inventions i* Tho 
removal of a fiscal hurthon on agncul 
ture, such ns titliD, has the samo effect 
as if tho labour necessaiy for obtaining 
tho existing produco wore suddenh 
reduced one' tenth Tho abolition of 
coni laws, or of any other rostnctions 
which prevent commodities from being 

S reduced where tho cost of thoirpro- 
nction 18 lowest, amounts to a vast 
improvement in production ^^^^on 
fertile land, previously reserved as 
hunting ground, or for any other pur 
pose of amusement, is sot free for cul 
ture, tho aggregate productiveness 
of ngneultuml industry is increased 
It IS well knonm what has boon tho 
oflect in England of badly administored 
poor laws, and the still worse oflect in 
Ireland of a bad system of touauoy, in 
rendering agncultural labour slack and 
incfToctivo No improvements oporato 
more directly upon tbo productiveness 
oflabour than tboso in tho tenure of 
firms, and in tbo laws relating to 
landed property Tho breaking up of 
entails, tho cheapening of the transfer 
of property, ana whatever else pro- 
motes tho natural tcudeuoy of land in 
a system of freedom, to pass ont of 
hands which can make bttlo of it into 
thoBO which can make more , tho sub- 
stitntion of long lenses for tenancy at 
vnll, and of any tolornblo systom of 
tenancy wbatover for tbo wrotchod 
cottier sy stom , above all, tbo ncqm 
Eitiou of a permanent intorcst in tlio 
soil by tbo cultivators of it , all these 
things are as real, and some of thorn 
as great, improvomonts in production, 

08 the mvontion of the spinning jenny 
or tbo steam ongmo 
We may say the samo of irajirove 
mont in education Iho intelhgenco; 
of tho workman is a most importanD 
oloment m tho produoUvenoss of lohourl 
So low, in some of the most oivihze(r 
conntnes, is tho prosont standard of in 
teUigonco, that thoro is hardly any 
Bourco from which a more mdeflmtc 

la 
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amount of improvement maj bo looked 
for in produoUvo power, tuan by on 
dowing vTith brams those who now 
'have only hands The carefiJncss, 

I economy, and general trust worthiness 
tof labourers are as important as their 
hntolhgence Fnendly relations, and 
a community of interest and feeling 
(between lawmrers and employers, are 
lemmently so I should rather say, 
'would bo , for 1 know not whore any 
such sentiment of friendly alhanco now 
exists Nor is it only in the labonnng 
class that improvement of mmd and 
character operates with beneficial 
efiect even on industry In the nch 
and idle olaeses, increased mental 
energy, more sohd mstmction, and 
stronger feehngs of conscience, public | 
stunt, or philanthropy, wonld quahfy 
them to onginato and promote the 
most valuable improvements, both in 
the economical resources of their coun 
try, and m its instituhons and customs 
To look no further than tlio most ob- 
vious phenomena , the backwardness 
of French agnonlturo in the preciso 
pomta in which benefit might m ox- 
peoted from the mflueuce of an edn 
catod class, is partly accounted for by' 
the exclusive deletion of the nchcr 
landed propnetora to town interests 
and town ■pleasures There is scarcely 
COT possible amohoration of human 
afiairs which would not, among its 
other benefits, hove a fa-vonrablo 
operation, direct or indirect, upon tho 
producbicncss of industry The in 
tensity of devotion to indusfrial occu 
pationa would mdeed in many cases he 
moderated by a more liberal and gonial 
mental culture, but tho labour actually 
bestowed on those ocoupatioiiB would 
almost always be renders more cfTcc 
tivo 

Before pomting out the principal 
inferences to be drawn from the nature 
of the two antagonist forces by which 
the productiveness of agnonltural in 
dnstiy is determined, we most observe 
that what wo have said of agnonlturo 
IS true, 'With httlo lanation, of tho 
other occupations which it represents , 


of all tho arts which extract malonals 
from tho globe Mining industry, for 
example, usually yields an increase of 
produce at a more than proportional 
increase of expense It docs worse, 
for oven its customary annual produce 
requires to ho extracted by a greater 
and greater expenditure of labour and 
capital As a mine does not repro- 
duce the coal or ore taken from it, not 
only are all mines at last exhausted, 
hut even when they ns yet show 'no 
signs of exhaustion, they must bo 
worked at a continually increasing 
cost, shofla must ho sunk deeper, 
gtdlencs dm on farther, greater power 
applied to keep them clear of water, 
the produce must ho lifted from a 
greater depth, or conveicd a greater 
distance The law of diminishing 
return apphes thoriiforo to mining, in 
a still more unqu dified Benso than to 
agnonlturo hot the antagonizing 
agency, that of improvements in pro- 
duction, also apphes in a still greater 
degree Mining oporotionB are more 
euBceptible of moohanical iraprove| 
monta than agncultuml tho first 
great application of tho steam ongme 
was to mining, and there arc nn 
limited pofBibmtics of improvomont in 
tho chemical proceasoB by which tho 
metals aio oirfractcd. There is an 
other conhngency, of no unfroqnont oc- 
curronce, which avails to counterho 
lance the progress of all ousting mines 
towards exhaustion this is, Sio dis- 
covery of now ones, equal or superior 
in nclmoss 

To rosumo , all natural agents 
which are limited in quantity, are not 
only hnuted m their mbmate prodn> 
tive power, but, long before that power 
is stretched to tho utmost, they yield 
to any additional demands on pro- 
gressively harder terms. This Jaw 
may however bo suspended, or tempo 
ranly controlled, by ivhatever adds to 
tho general power of mankind over na- 
ture , and especially by any extension 
of their knowledge, and their conse 
quont command, of tho properties and 
powers of natural agents 
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CO\BEQUKNCE3 OP THE FOnEOOlEG lAWS 


§ 1 Fkom the preceding exposition 
It appears that the limit to too increase 
of production is tirofold, from defis, 
tciencyjaf capital, or of land Production 
comes to a pause, either hecanse the 
effective desire of accumulation is not 
Buffiaent to give nse to any further in- 
crease of capital, or hecanse, however 
disposed the possessors of surplus in- 
come may be to save a portion of it, 
the limited land at the di^sal of the 
community does not permit addibonal 
capital to be employrf with such a re- 
turn, as would be an equivalent to them 
for their abstmence 
In countries where the principle of 
accnmulabon is as weak as it is in toe 
various nabons of Asia , where people 
will neither save, nor wort to obtam 
the means of saving, unless under the 
inducement of enormously high profits, 
nor even then if it is necessaty to wait 
a considerable time for them, where 
ather produchons remam scanty, or 
drudgery great, because there is neither 
capital forthcoming nor forethought 
snificient for the adopbon of the con 
tnvances ly which natural agents are 
made to do too work of human lahonr , 
the desideratan for such a country, 
economically considered, is an increase 
of mdnsby, and of the effecbve desire 
of accnmnlabom The means are,^iBt, 
ja better Mvemment, more cor^ete 
jsecnnty of proper^ , moderate taxes, 
land freedom from arbitraiy exacbon 
{under the name of taxes , a more per- 
jmanent and more advantageous tenure 
iof land, secunng to the cultivator as 
jfar 08 jpossible the undivided benefits 
W the mdnsby, skill, and economy he 
may exert Secggdly, improiemsnt of 
^he pnhhc mlemgence, toe decay of 
^soKS or snpeisbbonB which mtetfere 
(OTth toe efieebve employment of in- 
flnsby , and the growth of mental ao- 
hvitv, makmg toe people alive to new 
dbjects of desire Thirdly the mtro- 
duotion of foreign arts, which raise the 
^tums don cable from addibonal capi- 


tal, to a rate correspondmg to the low i 
strength of toe desire of accnmulabon J 
and the importahon of foreign capital, 
which renders the mcrease of produc- 
bon no longer exclusively dependent 
on the tonft or providence of the in 
habitants themselves, while it places 
before them a sbmulabng examplej 
and by insblhng new ideas and hreaki 
ing the chains of habit, if not hv ini - 
proving the actual condihon of the|“ 
popnlabon, tends'^o create in theml 
new wanti^ mcreased amhibon, and} 
greater thought for toe future These ^ 
considerabous apply more or less to 
all the Asiabc popnlahons, and to the 
less iiinhzed and indnstnons part of 
Europe, as Russia, Turkey, Spam, and 
Ireland 

§ 2 But there are other conntnes, 
and England is at the head of them, ra 
which neither the spmt of mdustrj nor 
the efieebve desire of accnmulabon 
need any encouragement , where the 
people wiU tod hard for a small remu- 
nerabon, and save much for a smah 
profit , where, though the Mneral 
thnfhness of the laWinng class is 
much below what is desirahle, the 
qnnt of acomnnlabon m toe more 
prosperons part of the commimity re- 
quires abatement rather than mcrease 
lui these countries there would never 
be any deficiency of capital, if its m 
crease were never checked or brought 
to a stand by too great a dumnubon 
of its returns It is the tendency of 
the returns to a progressive dumnubon, 
which causes the increase of prodne 
bon to he often attended with a dete 
nornbon m the condibon of the 
producers , and this tendency, which 
would m tune put an end to mcrease 
of produchon altoTOther, is a result of 
too necessaiy and inherent condibons 
of production from the land- 

ti all countnes which have passed 
beyond a rather early stage m too pro- 
of agnonltnre, eveiy increase m 
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food, occasioned by I the enBting bftbtB of the people, ^undet 

increased population, win nlwava, nn- ' ’ 

less there is a simultaneous improve 
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the demand for 


ment in production, diminiBh the shore 
which on a fair division would fall to 
each individual An increased pro- 
Iduction, in default of unoccupied tracts 
'of fertile land, or of fresh improvo- 
•ments tending to cheapen contmo- 
^dities, can never be obtained but by 
inoreasing tho labour in more than the 
same proportion The population must 
either worh harder, or eat less, or ob- 
tain their usual food by sacnficmg a 
part of their other customoiy comforts 
\\Tienever this necessity is postponed, 
notwithstanding nn increase of popula 
tion, it IS becanse the improvemontB 
which facilitate production contmne 
progressive , hecanso the contnvanccs 
of mankind for making their labour 
more effective, keep up an equal 
struggle with nature, and extort fresh 
resources from her reluctant powers as 
fast as human necessiliea occupy and 
engross the old. 


From this, results the important 
I corollary, that the necessity of restrain 
1 ing population is not, ns many persons 
believe, peculiar to a condition of great 
•'mcqunlity of property A greater num 
her of people cannot, in any given 
state of civilization, be collectively so 
well pro\nded for as a smaller Tho 
niggardliness of nature, not the injus- 
tice of_BOCictyj 18 the cause bf tho 
^nalty attached to over popiilation 
An nnjnst distnbution of wealih does 
not even ng^vato the evil, but, at 
most, causes it to bo somewhat earbor 
felt It IS in vain to say, that all 
mouths which the increase of mankind 
calls into cxistonco, hnng with them 
hands The new mouths require as 
much food as tho old ones, and tho 
hands do not produce as mueb If all 
instruments ot production were held m 
joint propertr by tho whole people, 
and the produce divided with perfect 
cqaahtv among them, and if in a 
society thus constituted, industry were 
as energetic and the produce as ample 
as at present, there would be enough 
to make all the existing population ex 
tremely comfortable, but when that 
population had dooblcd ilselff ns, with 


such au encouragement, it undoubtedly 
would in little more than twenty j-ears, 
what would then be their condition? 
Unless the arts of production were in 
the same time improved in an almost 
nnexompled degree, the infenor soils 
which must be resorted to, and the 
more labonous and scantily remnnera 
live cnltiTOtion which must be em- 
ployed on the superior soils, to procure 
food for so much larger a population, 
would, by an insuperable necessity, 
render every individual m the com 
munity poorer than before If the 
population continued to increase at the 
same rate, a time would soon amvo 
when no one would have more than 
mere necessanes, and, soon after, a 
time when no one would have a suffi- 
ciency of those, and tho further in- 
crease of population would he arrested 
by death. 

MTiether, at the present of any \ 
other tune, the produce of industry, | 
proportionally to the labour employed, j 
IS increasing or duniniBbing, and the i 
average condition of the people im i 
proving or deteriorating, depenos upon i 
whether popnlation is advancing faster I 
than improvement, or improvement j 
than population. After a degree ol 
densitv has been attained, sufficient 
to allow the pnncipal benefits of 
combmation of labour, all further 
increase tends in itself to mischief, 
so far ns regards the average con 
dition of tho people , but the progress 
of improvement nas a connteracting 
operation, and allows of increasea 
nnmhors without any detenoration, 
and oven consistently with a higher 
average of comfort. Im proveme nt { >' 
must here he nndcrstoodTin a vnde’ 
sensoj including not only now in f j 
dnstnal inventions, or an extended' 
nse of those already known, but im , 
provements m institutions, education, 
opinions, and hnman affairs generally, ' 
provided th^ tend, as almost all ira ' 
provements do, to give new motives or ^ 
new facilities to production. If the ^ 
productive powers of the conntiy in ' 
crease as rapidly as advancing nnm 
hers call for on augmentation of pro- 
duce, It 19 not necessary to obtain ftet 
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ftnpncntfttion tho cultivation of 
ROila more atcnle tbnn tho ^ret 
already under culture, or hy applying 
additional labour to tho old Foils at a 
diminished advantage , or at all events 
this loss of power is compensated hy 
tha increasca cfhciency with wluch, in 
tho progress of iniprovenient, labour is 
employed in maiiuracturCB In ono 
way or tho other, the increased popula- 
tion IB provuded for, and all aro as well 
off ns ticforc But if tho growth of 
human power over nature is suspended 
or slackened, and population does not 
slacken its increase, if, with only 
tho existing command over natural 
agencies, those agencies aro called 
upon for an increased produce, this 
greater produce will not bo afforded 
to the increased population, without 
either demanding on tho average a 
greater effort from each, or on tho 
average reducing each to a smaller 
ration out of tho aggregate produce 
As a matter of fact, at some penoda 
the progress of population has been the 
more rapid of tho two, at others that 
. of improvement In England during 
along interval preceding tho French 
Revolution, population increased slowly, 
but the progress of iranrovement, at 
least in agnculturCj would seem to have 
been still slower, since though nothing 
occurred to lower the value of the 
precious metals, tho price of com rose 
considernhly, and England, from an 
exporting, became on importing coun- 
jt^ This evidence, however, is short 
'of conclnsivo, maamneh as the extrn- 
ordinoty number of abundant seasons 
dunng the first half of the century, not 
continuing dunng tho last, was a 
cause of increased pneo in the later 
penod, extnnsic to the ordinary pro- 
gress of society AVhether dunng the 
same penod improvements in manufac- 
tnres, or diminished cost of imported 
commodities, made amends for the 
dimmished productiveness of labour on 
the land, is uncertain Bnt ever since 
tho great mechanical inventions of 
Watt, Arkwnght, and their cotempo- 
ranes, the return to labour has pro- 
bably meroased as fast ns the pnpula 
faon , and would have outstnpped it, if 
that vcij augmentation of return hud 


not called forth on alditional por- 
tion of the mhoront power of multipli- 
cation in the human species Dunng 
tho twenty or thirty years last elapse^ 
BO rapid has been the extension of 
improved processes of agnculture, that 
even the land yields a greater pnxluce 
in proportion to the labour emploj ed , 
tho average pneo of com had Mcome 
decidedly lower, o\ en before the repeal 
of tho com laws had so mntonally 
lightened, for tho time being, the pres- 
sure of population upon production 
But though improvement may dunng 
a certain space of time keep up with, 
or even surpass, tho actual increase of 
population, it assuredly never comes 
up to the rate of increase of which 
population IS capable and nothing 
could linvo prevented a general dete- 
noration in tho condition of the human 
race, wore it not that population has 
in fact been restrained Had it been 
restrained still more, and the same im- 
roveroents taken place, there would 
ivo been a larger dmdend than there 
now IB, for the nation or the species at 
large The new ground wrong from 
nature by the improvements would not 
have been all nsed up in the support of 
mere numbers Though the gross 
produce would not have been so great, 
there would have been a greater pro- 
duce per head of tho population 

§ 3 When the growth of numbers j 
ontstnps the progress of improvement, < 
and a country is dnven to obtain thej 
means of subsistence on temis niore^ 
and more unfavourable, by the innhility? 
of Its land to meet additional doniandsl 
except on more onerous conditir-s ,i 
there are two expedients by which itj 
may hope to miti^te that disagreeable ^ 
necessity, even though no change ^ 
should take place in the habits of the J 
people with reject to their rote of m- 1 
crease Opejif these-expcdients os the t 
importation of food from a broad. The ‘ 
^Ollier IS emigmUon 

The admission of cheaper food from 
a foreign country, is equivalent to an 
agncultural invention by which food 
could he raised at a similarly diim 
nislitd cost at home It equally in 
cronsLB tho nroductive power of lab-ug 
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The relnm rms, before, so nradi food 
for so much labour employed in Ihe 
groirth of food the return is noiv, a 
ercater quantity of food, for tho same 
labour employed m produemg cottons 
or hardwarCj or some other commodity 
to be given m esebange for food The 
one improvement, like the other, throws 
back the dechne of the productive 
power of labour by a certain distance 
but m the one case as m the other, it 
immcdiatelv resumes its course , the 
tide which has receded, mstantly be 
^ gins to lo-advance It might seem, 

’ indeed, that when a country draws its 
supply of food from so wide a surface 
1 as the whole habitable globe, so little 
^ impression can be produced on that 
• great expanse bvany increase of months 
f in one small comer of it, that the in 
) habitants of tho country may double 
I and treble their numbers, without feel 
^ ing the effect m any increased tension 
of tho springs of prMuclion, or any en 
hancement of the pnee of food through 
out the world But jn this ^calculation 
several things arc ovoUookcdL 
In tho first place, the foreign regions 
from which com can bo imported do 
not comprise the whole globcj but'thoso 
parts of it almost alone, which are in 
the immediate neighbourhood of coasts 
or nangablo rivers The coast is the 
part of most countries which is earhest 
and most tluckly peopled, and has sel 
doin iinv food to spare Tlio chief 
source of siqinly, therefore, is tho slnp 
of country along tho banks of some 
nangnblc nver, as the Nile, tho Vis- 
tula, or the Jlississippi , and of such 
tlierc 18 not, in tho productive regions 
of the earth, so great a mnltitudc, cs 
to sufBec during an indcfimte time for 
a rapidlv gromng demand, without an 
increasing strain on the productive 
powers of the soil To ohtam annbary 
fupplios of com from the interior in 
nuv abundance, would, in tbo cnstiiig 
=tafo of the communications, be hopo- 
lc‘B By improved roads, and cventu- 
nll V by canals and railwaj's, the obstacle 
vail be fo reduced as not to bo insuper- 
able bni this IS a slow progress , in 
nil the food exporting conntnes except 
Anienc.\ n vciy slow progress , and 
cnewhi h cannot keep pace with popu 


labon, nnless the increase of the last it 
vey effectnally restramei 

In the next place, even if the snpply J 
were drawn from the whole instead of 
a small part of the surface of the ex J 
porting conntnes, the qnanti^ of food 
would still be bmiled, which could be | 
obtamed from them without an increase 
of the proportional cost The countnesf 
winch export food may be divided mtol 
two classes , those m which the effect 
tive desire of accumulation is strona 
and those in which it is weak Idj 
A nstmlia and the Dmted States of 
Amenca, the effective desire of accu 
mulntion is strong, capital increases 
fast, and the produotion of food might' 
be very rapidly extended. Bnt in snob 
conntnes jiopnlation also mcreases xvitb i 
extraordinary rapidity Their agncnl ' 
tnre has to provide for their own ex 
pending nmubers, ns well ns for those 
of the importing conntnes They must, 
therefore, from the nature of the case, 
he rapidly dni-en, if not to less fertile, 
at least what is equivalent, to remoter 
and less accessible lands, and to modes 
of cultivation hke those of old conntnes) 
less prodnctivc in proportion to ihe 
labour and expense 
Bnt the conntnes which hare at the 
same bme cheap food and great mdns 
tnnl prospenty are few, being onlv 
those m winch the arts of civilized hie 
have been transferred full grown to a 
nob and uncultivated soil. Among old 
conntnes, those which are able to ex 
port food, are able onlv because their 
industry is in a very backward state, 
because capital, and hence jwpulation, 
have never mcreiscd sufficiently to 
make food nso to a higher pnee Sneli 
conntnes are Russia, Poland, and the 
plains of tho Danube In those regions 
the cBcctixo desire of accumulation is 
weak, the arts of production most im- 
perfect, capital scanty, and its mcrease, 
croecinlly from domestic sources, slow 
VTicn an mcreased demand arose for 
food to he exported to other conntnes, 
it would onlv ho very gradually that 
food could he produced to meet it Ths 
capital needed could not he ohfamed 
by Innsfcr from other employments, 
for such do not exist The cottons or 
hardware which would he received fron 
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England in excliongo for com, the 
Rnssiana and Poles do not, now pr^uco 
in the conntiy they go without them 
Something might in tune ho expected 
from the increased exertions to which 
producers would he stimulated hytho 
market opened for their produce , hut 
to such increase of exertion, tlie hahits 
of conntvies whoso agncnlt^l popula- 
tion consistB of serfs, or of peasants 
who have hut jnst emoiged from a ser- 
vile condition, are tho reverse of favour- 
ahle, and even in this age of movement 
these habits do not rapidlw change If 
a greater outlay of capital is relied on 
ns the source from which the produce 
18 to be increased, the means must 
either bo obtained by the slow process 
of Saving, under the impulse given by 
now commodities and more extended 
intercourse (and m that case the popu 
lation would most likely increase as 
fast), or must he brought in from foreign 
, countries If England is to obtain a 
j rapidly increasing supply of com from 
i Russia or Poland, English coital must 
’go there to produce it This, how 
ever, is attended with so many dif- 
ficulties, as are eqmvalent to great 
positive disadvantages It is opposed 
by differences of language, differences 
of manners, and a thousand obstacles 
arising from the institutions and social 
relatiOBs of the country and after aU 
it would inevitably so stimulate popu- 
lation on tho spot, that nearly all tho 
increase of food produced by its means, 
would probably he consumed without 
leavmg the country so that if it were 
not tho almost only mode of introducing 
foreign arts and ideas, and giving an . 
effectual spur to the backward oiwIiKn- 1 
tion of those countnes, little reliance | 
ixiuld he placed on it for increasing tho ' 
exports, and supplying other countnes 
with a progressive and indefimte in 
crease ot iood But to improve the 
cmhzation of a oountiy is a slow pro- 
cess, and gives time for so great an in- 
crease of population both in the country 
itself, and in those supplied from it, 
that its effect in keeping down the 
pneo of food against the increase of 
demand, is not likely to bo more de- 
cisive on the scale of all Europe, than on 
the smaller cue of a particular nation 


The law, therefore, of diminishing 
return to industry, whenever population 
makes a more rapid progress than im 
proiement, is not solely applicable to 
countries which are fed from their own 
sod, but in substance apphes qmte ns 
much to those which are wilhng to 
draw their food from any accessible 
quarter that can afford it cheapest A 
sndden and great cheapening of food, 
mdoed, m whatever manner prodneed, 
wonldj like any other sndden imprm e- 
ment m the arts of hfe, throw the na- 
tnrnl tendency of affairs a stage or two 
furtlicr back, though without altenng 
its course There is one contingoncj 
connected with freedom of importation 
which may yet produce temporary ef- 
fects greater than were ever contem- 
plated either by the bitterest enemies 
or the most ardent adherents of fine- 
trade in food. Mnire, or Indian corn, 
IB a product capable of being suppbed 
in quantity sulbcient to feed the whole 
country, at a cost, allowing for differ- 
ence ot nutritive quality, cheaper even 
than the potato If maize should ever 
substitute itself for wheat ns the staple 
food of the poor, the productive power 
of labour in obtainmg food would be so 
enormously mcrensed, and the expense 
of maintnimng a family so diminished, 
that it would require perhaps some 
genorabonB for population, even if it 
started forward at an Amencan pace, 
to overtake this great accession to the 
facilities of Its support 

§4 Besides the importation ofconv 

there is another resource which can be^ 
invoked by a nation whose increasing 
numbers press hard, not against them 
capital, nut against the prodnctivu 
capaci^ of their land I mean Emigrat 
tion, especially in the form of Colomza \ 
tion Of this remedy the efficacy as 
far as it goes is real, since it consists 
m seeking elsewhere those unoccnpied 
tracts of fertile land, which if they ex- 
isted at home would enable the demand 
of an increasing population to be met 
without any falhng off in the pro 
duotivonesB of labour Accordingly, 
when the region to be colonized is near 
at hand, and the hahits and tastes 
of the people sufficiently migratory, 
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this remedy is completely effectnaL 
The migration fiom the older parte of 
the Amencnn Confederation to the new 
temtones, which is to all intents and 
pnrposes colonization, is what enables 
population to go on unchecked through 
out the Union without having yet 
diminished the return to industry, or 
increased the difficulty of earning a 
subsistence If Australia or the in- 
tenor of Canada were as near to Great 
Bntain as AVisconsin and Iowa to New 
York , if the superfluous people could 
remove to it without crossing the sea, 
and were ofasndvontnrons and restless 
a chararter. and as little addicted to 
staying st home, ns their kinsfolk of 
New England, those unpeopled conti 
nents would render the same service to 
the United Kingdom which the old 
states of America denve from the new 
But these things hemg as they are — 
though ajudiciously conducted emigra- 
tion 16 a most important resource for 
suddenly lightening the pressure of 
population by a single effort — and 
(hough in such an cxtraordinaiy case 
as that of Ireland under the threefold 
operation of the potato failnre, the 


poor law, and the general turning out 
of tenantry throughout the country, 
spontaneous emigration may at a par- 
ticular cnsis remove greater multitudes 
than it was ever proposed to remove at 
once by any national scheme , it still 
remains to bo shown by enenence 
whether a permanent stream of emigra- 
tion can he kept up, sufficient to take 
off, as in Amenca, all that portion of 
the annual increase (when proceeding 
at its greatest rapidity) which being 
in excess of the progress made during 
the same short penod in the arts o! 
hfe, tends to render living more difficult 
for every averagely-otnated mdividual 
in the community And unless this 
can he done^ emigration cannot, even 
in an economical point of view, dispense 
with the necessity of checks to popula- 
tion Knrther than this we have not 
to speak of it in this place The gene- 
ral subject of colonization ns a praoh- 
cal question, its importance to old 
countnes, and the pnnciples on which 
it should he conducted, will he dis- 
cussed at some length in a subsequent 
portion of this Treatise 
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§ 1 Ttrc principles srhich have 
been set forth in the first part of this 
TrealiBo, nro, in certain respects, 
strongly distinguished from those, on 
the consideration of which wo nm now 
about to enter The laws nnd condi- 
tions of the production of wealth, par- 
take of tho character of plivsical 
truths There is nothing optional, or 
nrbitrarj’ in them ^\^latever man- 
kind produce, must bo produced in tho 
modes, and tinder tho conditions, ira- 
'^po'ed br tho constitution of external 
(thtuOT, and br the inherent properties 
^nf their own bodilr and mental strnc- 
tnre Whether they like it or not, their 
productions will be limited by the 
amount of their pronons accnrauhtion, 
and, that being given, it will bo pro- 
portional to their energy, their skill, 
the perfection of tbeir machinery, nnd 
their jndicions nso of the advantages 
of combined labour ^^^lClheT they 
like it or not, a double qnnntitv of 
labour will not raise, on tho same land, 
adonbleqnnntity offoodj unless some im- 
provement takes place in tho processes 
of cultivation whether they iiKo it 
or not, the unproductive cxpendjturo of 
individuals will pro tanto tend to im- 
povonsb the community, nnd only their 
productive expenditure will ennch it. 
The opinions, or tho wishes, which 
may exist on these different matters, 
do not control the things themselves 
We cannot, indeed, foresee to what ex- 
tent tho modes of produchon may bo 
altered, or the productiveness of labonr 
Increased, by fntnro extensions of 
our knowledge of tho laws of nature, 


suggesting new processes of indostry 
of which we have at present no con- 
ception But howBoevnr we may suo- 
ceed in mating for oursolres more 
space within the limits set by the 
constitution of things, we know that 
fhern must bo limits Wo cannot alter 
the nltinin to properties either of matter 
or mind, bnt can only employ those 
properties more or less successfully, to 
bring about the events in which we 
are interested 

It IS not so With the Distnbntion of 
Wealth That is a matter of human 
j institution solely llio things once 
there, mankind, individunlly or col 
lectivolv, can do with them as they 
like They can place them at the dis- 
posal of whomsoever they please, nnd 
on whatever terms Further, in the 
social slate, in every state except total 
Eohtudo, any disposal whateier of them 
can only take place by the consent of 
society, or rather of those who dispose 
of Its active force Even what a person 
has prodneed by his individuBl toil, nn 
aided by any one, he cannot keep, un 
less by tho permission of society Not 
only can society take it from mm, bnt 
mdividnals could nnd would take it 
from him, if society only remained 
passive , if it did not cither interfere 
«n masee, or employ and pay people 
for the piuqiose of proventing mm from 
being disturbed m the possession, The’’^ 
distnbnhon of wealth, therefore, def. 
pends on the laws and customs of 8o[ 
ciety Tlio rules by which it is de- 
termined, rre what the opimons and 
feelings of the tnling portion of the 
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comTOonitj’ make them, and are rery 
different in different ages and conntnes, 
and mieht be still more different, if 
mantmu BO chose. 

The opimons and feebngs of man 
land, donbtlcsB, are not a matter of 
chance They are conseqnences of the 
fhndnmcntnl laws of hntnan nature, 
combined with the exisUng state of 
knowledge and experience, and the 
ertsting condition ol social msbtntions 
land mtellectual and moral cnltnre 
‘But the laws of the generation of 
hnroan opinions are not within onr 
present subject They are part of the 
general theory of human progress, n 
far larger and more difficult subject 
of inqmry than political economy e 

havchcre to consider, not the causes, 
ibut the conEC(|uenccs of the rules ac- 
cording to which wealth may bo dis- ! 
[tnbntSl Those, at least, are as little 
arhitraiy, and liaro ns much the 
character of jihi sic.al laws, as the laws 
of produolion. Human beings can 
control their own acts, hut not the 
consequences of their acts either to 
themstUcs or to others. Society can 
subject the distnbntion of wealth to 
whatever rnlcs it thinks E:st , but what 
practical lesulls willflow from the opera 
Uon of those rules, must be discovered, 
like anvo hcrphysical ormental truths, 
bj olservation and reasoning 

c proceed, then, to tbo considera 
tion of tbe dificrcnt modes of distn 
buting tbo produce of land and labour, 
which have been adopted in practice, 
or may be conceived in tlicoiy Among 
these, our attention is first claimed by 
that pnmary and fundamental mstitn 
non, on which, unless m some excep- 
tional and verj limited cases, tbo 
rconrmiicnl arrangements of society 
bale alwajB reeled, Ibongh in its se- 
condary features it Las varied, and is 
hahlctovaiy I mean, of course, the 
inrtitnlion oY individunl property 

§ 2 Private property, as an mstitn 
(tlen, did not owe its ongm to anv of 
•those cousidcrations o'" utiliti, which 
!pb id for the mamtcnance of it when 
jf-finhl ehed Enough is hmwn of rudo 
ages, both from history and from onalo 
gnn« states ofroeicty in onr own lime, to 


show, that tribunals (wbiob always pre- 
cede laws) were ongmally established) 
not to determme n^ts, hnt to repressj 
Tioloiico and terminate quarrels With 
this object chiefly m new, they natirc 
ally enough gave legal effect to first 
occupancy, by treatmg as tbe aggressor 
the person who first commenced no- 
lence, by turning, or attemptingto turn, 
another out of possession The pre 
servation of the peace, which was the 
onginal object of civil government, was 
thus attained , while by confirmmg, to 
those who already possessed it, even 
what was not the fnut of personal ex 
ertion, a guarantee was incidentally 
given to them and others that they 
wonld he protected in what was so 
In considenng the mstitnhon of pro! I 
perty as a question in social philosophyji! 
we must leave out of consideration it| 
actual ongin m any of the existing nat 
tions of Europe We may suppose a' 
community unhampered by any pre- 
vious possession , a body of colonists, 
occnpymg for the first time an munha 
bited cotmtrv , bringing nothing with 
them but what belonged to them in 
common, and having a clear field for 
tbo adoption of the institutions and 



of production on the principle of indi 
vidnal propertv, or on some system 
of common ownership and collective 
agency 

If pninto property were adopted, we 
must presume that it wonld be accom ‘ 
nanieu by none of the initial incqim 
litics and injustices which obstruct tbe 
beneficial operation of the pnnciplo in 
old societies. Every fnU grown man or 
woman, we most snpposo, wonld be 
secured m the un'etfered use and dis- 
posal of his or her bodily and mental 
lacnlhes , and the inBlruraents of pro- 
dnction, the land and tools, would ho 
divided fairly among them, so that all 
might start, m respect to outward am 
phances, on eqnnl terms It is passible 
also to conceive that in this original 
apportionment, compensation might bo 
made for the ininncs of mature, and the 
balance redressed by assigning to the 
less rnbu-st members of the conunnnity 
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advaniages in the distribution, sufficient 
to put tbem on n par ivith the rest But 
tliediviBioDjOnce made, would not again 
bo interfered with , individuals would 
be left to their own eiorbons and to the 
ordinary chances, for mabing an nd- 
vantagwus uso of what was assigned 
>0 them If individual projiertj, on tho 
■ contrary, were excluded, the plan which 
1 must be adopted would be to hold the 
I land and all instruments of production 
ns the jomt property of the community, 
and to cany on the operations of in- 
dustry on the common account The 
direction of the labour of the commu- 
nity would devolve upon a magistrate 
or mamstrates, whom wo may suppose 
elected by the suffiages of the commu- 
mty, and whom wo must assume to he 
voluntarily obeyed hy (hem The di- 
vision of the produce would in hke 
manner ho a piibhc act. The principle 
might either he that of complete eqna- 
hty, or of apportionment to the neoes 
SI ties or deserts of mdmdaals, m what- 
ever manner might bo conlormablo to 
the ideas of justice or pohoy prevailmg 
in the community 

Examples of such associations, on a 

! small scale, are the monastic orders, 
tho Moravians, the followers of Eapp, 
and others and from the hopes which 
they hold out of rehef from tho misenes 
and iniquities of a state of much m- 
cquahly of wealth, schemes for a larger 
application of the same idea have re 
appeared and become popular at all 
penods of aofave speculation on the first 
principles of society In an ago like 
the present, when a general reconside- 
ration of all first pnnciples is felt to be 
inevitable, and when more than at any 
former penod of history the sufienng 
portions of the community have a voice 
in the discussion, it was impossible hut 
that ideas of this noture should spread 
far and wide The late revolutions in 
Europe have throivn up a great amount 
of speculation of this character, and an 
unusual share of attention has conse- 
quently been drawn to tho vanons forms 
which these ideas have assumed nor 
is this attention likely to dimmish, but 
on the contrary, to morease more and 
more 

\ Tho assailants of the principle of in- | 
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dividual properly maj be divided intol 
two classes those whose scheme iml 
phes absolute equably m the ffistribu', 
tion of the physical means of life and] 
enjoyment, and those who admit in'* 
oquahty, hut grounded on some prin-/, 
oiple, or supposed pnnciple, of instice,i 
or general expediency, and not, like sol 
many of tho exishng social inequahties, I 
dependent on nocident alone At tho^ 
head of the first class, as the earliest 
of those belonging to tho present gene- 
ration, must be placed Mr Owen and 
his followers. M Louis Blanc and M 
Cabet have more recently become con 
spicnous ns apostles of similar doctnnea 
(though the former advocates eqnabty 
of distnbuhou only as a transition to a 
still higher standard of justice, that all] 
should wpr k_accorchng to their capot 
1)1 ty, and recfliv^^gccprding" to~ 'tlieif 
w?ntfa l'’'*7rhe charactenstio 'iiaine’'fori 
fliiseconomical system is Communism,^ 
a word of continental ongin, o3y of late^ 
introduced into this country The wordv 
Socialigm, which originated among IheJ 
English Communists, and was assnmedi 
by them as a name to designate theil 
own dootnne, is now, on the Contment, 'i 
employed in a larger sense , not neces-,*| 
sinly implymg Commumsm, or the en 
tiro ahohtion of pnvate primerty, but' 
apphod to anj system which lequiros 
that tho land and the instruments of ] 
production should he the proper^, not ^ 
of individuals, hut of communities or ^ 
ossociations, or of the government J 
Among such systems, tho two of highest 
intellectual pretension are those wmeh, 
from the names of their real or reputed 
authors, hai e been called St_Simomsm 'I- 
and Eounensm , the former, defunct as 
a^syitoin, hut which dunng the few 
years of its puhhc promulgation, sowed 
the seeds of nearly all tho Sociahst 
tcndoucies which have since spread so 
widely in France the second, still 
flonnshmg m tho number, talent, and 
zeal of its adherenta 

§ 3 Whatever may he the ments or| ' 
defoots of these vanons schemes, they ^ 
cannot be truly said to be impractica-*'i: 
hie No reasonable person can doubt ' 
that a village commumty, composed of 
a few thousand inhabitants cnltivating 
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in joint oimership the same extent of 
land which at present feeds that nnmher 
of people, and producing by combined 
labour and the most iroprov^ processes 
the manufactured articles which they 
reqmred, could raise an amount of pro- 
ductions sufBcient to mamtam them in 
comfort , and would find the means of 
obtaining, and if need he, exacting, the 
quantity of labour necessary for this 
purpose, fiem everr member of the 
iisociahon who was capable of work. 

The olnection ordinarily made to a 
lystem of commumty of property and 
iqual distribution of the produce, that 
iach person would bo incessantly occu 
pied in evadmg his fair share of the 
work, points, undoubtedly, to a real 
difficulty But those who urge this 
objection, forget to how great an extent 
the same difficulty exists under the 
system on which nine-tenths of the 
business of soaety is now conducted. 
The objeohon supposes, that honest and 
efficient labour is only to be had from 
those who are themselves mdividually 
to reap the benefit of their own exer- 
tions But how small a part of all the 
labour performed in England, from the 
louest paid to the highest, is done by 
persons working for their own benefit 
Prom the Irish reaper or hodman to 
the chief justice or the minister of 
state, nearly all the work of society is 
remunerated by day wages or fixed 
salanes A fnetorv operative has less 
personal interest in his work than a 
member of a Coramnmst association, 
since he is not, hko him, workmg for a 
partnership of which he is hunsolf a 
member It will no doubt bo said, 
that though the labourers themseUes 
have not, in most cases, a personal in- 
terest in their work, they are watched 
and Bnpcnntcndcd, and their labour 
directed and the mental part of the 
labour performed, by persons who have 
Even this, however, is far from being 
universally the fact In all pubhc, 
and many of the largest and most 
successful private undertakings, not 
only tho labours of detail, but the 
control and supcrmfcndenco aro en 
trusted to salancd officers And 
\ though tho "master's eye ’’ when the 
Irooster IS vigilant and intolhgent, is of 
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proverbial value, it must be remem 
Mred that m a ^oialist farm or maun 
factory, each labourer would bo under ‘ 
the eye not of one master, hut of the ’ 
whole commumty In the extreme "• 
cose of obstinate perseverance in not 
performing the due share of work, the 
community would have the same re- 
sources which society now has for com 
pellmg conformity to the necessary 
conditions of the association Dis-| 
missal, the only remedy at present, is 
no remedy when any other labourerl 
who may he engaged does no bettor! 
than hiB predecessor the power of’ 
dismissal only enables on employer to 
obtain from his workmen the enstomarj 
amonnt of labour, but that customary 
labour miy be of any degree of ineffi- 
ciency Even the labonror who loses 
his employment by idleness or negh- 
gence, has nothing worse to suffer, m 
the most unfavourable case, than the 
disoiphne of a workhouse, and if the 
desire to avoid this be a sufficient mo- 
tive m tho one system, it wonld be 
sufficient in the other I am not 
nndervalmng the strength of the in 
citement given to labour when the 
whole or a large share of the benefit of 
extra exertion Delongs to the labourer 
But under the present ^stom of m 
dustry this incitement, in the groat 
majority of cases, does not exist. Iff 
Communistic lahonr might be less 
vigorous than that of a peasant pro- i 
pnetor, or a workman labouring on his i 
own accountj it would probably be 
more energetic than that of a Inbonrer 
for hire, who has no personal interest' 
m the matter at aU. Tlie neglect by t 
the uneducated classes of lobonrora for 
hire, of the dntacs which they engage 
to perform, is in the present state of 
society most flagrant. Now it la at ' 
admitted condition of the jCgnimnnist ’ 
scheme Jlmt all_shall be educate3 and i 
thii^ing Supposed, the duties of the 
momhera of the association wonld 
doubtless be ns dihgently performed as 
those of the generality of salaried offi- 
cers in the middlo or higher classes , 
who are not supposed to be neces 
aanly unfaithful to their trust, because 
so long as they are not dismissed, their 
pay IS tho same in houever lax, a 
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manner their duty is fulfilled Un- 
doubtedly, as a general rule, remunera- 
tion by fixed smanes does not in any 
class of functionaries produce the 
maximum of zeal and this is ns much 
as can be reasonably alleged against 
Communistic labour 
I That even this infenonty would 
nocessanly exist, is by no means so 
certam as is assumed by those who are 
little used to carry their minds beyond 
the state of thin^ with winch they are 
Famihar Mannnd are capable of a 
far greater amount of public spirit than 
the present age is accustomed to sup- 
pose possible History bears witness 
to the success with which large bodies 
of human bein^ may be tramed to 
feel the public interest their own. And 
no soil could be more favourable to the 
growth of such a feehng, than a Com- 
munist association, since all the am- 
bition, and the bodily and mental 
activity, which are now exerted m the 
pursmtof separate and self-regardmg 
interests, would require another sphere 
of employment, and would naturally 
find it in the pursuit of the general 
benefit of the community The same 
cause, BO often assigned in explanation 
of the devotion of the Catholic pnest 
or monk to the mterest of his order — 
that he has no interest apart firom it — 
would, under Commumsm, attach the 
citizen to the commumty And inde- 
pendently of the pubhe motive, every 
member of the assoaation would be 
amenable to the most universal, and 
one of the strongest of personal mo- 
tiies, that of pubho opinion The 
force of this motive in detemng from 
any act or omission positively reproved 
by the community, no one is likely to 
deny , but the power also of emulation, 
in exciting to the most strenuous 
exertions mr the sake of the approba- 
tion and admiration of others, is borne 
witness to by expenence in every 
situation m which human beings pub- 
hclj compete with one another, even 
if it lie m things fhvolons, or from 
twhich the pubho denve no benefit A 
contest, who can do most for the com- 
mon good, IS not the kind of competi- 
tion which Sociahsts jfl Pudiat e To 
*what extent, therefore, the erieigy of 


labour would be dinumshed by Com 
munism, or whether in the long run it 
would be dimmisbed at all, must be 
considered for the present an undecided 
question 

Another of the objections to Com 
mnnism is similar to that, so often 
urged against poor-laws that if every, 
member of the commumty were as-} 
Bured of subsistence for himself and 
any number of children, on the sole 
condition of wilhngness to work, pru- 
dential restramt on the mnltiphcatiom 
of mankind would be at an end, and 
population would start forward at at 
rate which would reduce the com '> 
munity through successive stages ofj 
increasing discomfort to actual starva- 
tion There would certamly be much* 
ground for this apprehension if Com 
mnmsm provided no motives to re 
straint, eqmvalent to those which it 
would take away But Communism is 
precisely the state of thmgs in which 
opimon might be expected to declare 
itself with greatest mtensity agamst 
this kind of selfiiBhmtemperance Any 
augmentation of numbers which di 
mimshed the comfort or mcreased the 
toil of the mass, wonld then cause 
(which now it does not) immediate and 
unmistakeable mconvemence to every 
individual in the association , incon 
vomence which could not then be im- 
puted to the avance of employers, oi 
the unjust pnvileges of the nch In 
such altered circumstances opmion 
could not fail to reprobate, and if repro- 
bation did not suffice, to repress by 
penalties of some description, this or 
auy other culpable self mdulgence at 
the expense of the commumty The\ 
Commnmstio scheme, instead of being I 
pecuharly open to the objection drawn I 
from danger of over population, has } 
the recommendation of tending m an } 
especial degree to the prevenbon of ! 
that eviL 

A more real difficulty is that of fairly J 
apporbomng the labour of the commu- J 
nity among its members There area 
many kmds of work, and by what 
standard are they to be measured 
one against another? Who is to 
judge how much cotton spinnmg, or 
distnbuhng goods from the stores, oi 
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bncklftjiDg, 01 cKimney sweeping, is 
eqravnlent to so much ploughing? 
Tlic diEGcultv of making the adjust- 
ment Itotwcon different qualities of 
labour is so strongly felt by Com 
munist writers, that they haye usually 
thought it ncccssarr to provide that 
all should work by turns at every de- 
Fcnption of useful labour an arrange 
ment which by putting an end to the 
division of employments, would saon 
lice so much of the advantage of co- 
operative production ns greatly to 
dimmish the productiveness of Labour 
Besides, even m the same kind of 
work, nominal equality of labour would 
lie so great a real inequality, that the 
ftchng of jnstiLO would revolt against 
Its bemg enforced All persons are 
not equally fit for all labour, and 
llic same quantity of labour is an nn 
equal burthen on the weak and the 
. strong, llic bardi and the delicate, the 
) quid and the slow, the dull and the 
' intelligent v*" 

I But those difficulties, though real, 
arc not necossanly insuperable Tlie 
apportionment of work to the strcngtli 
and capacities of indindnals, Ibe mill 
gallon of a general rule to provide for | 
cases in which it would operate harshly , ' 
are not problems to wlucli human in 
telhgcnce, guided by a sense ofjnstico, 1 
would bo tnadcqualo And tbo worst 
and most nnjust arrangement vlach 
conld bo made of these pnmts, under a 
svsltm aiming at cquolitvj aonld be 
(/) far short of tl c inequality and in 
JnslKc viih which labour (not to speak 
of remmicration) is now apporlmncd, 
as to Ic scarcch aorthcoonting in tbo 
tofnpinion Mo must remember too 
that Commnmsm, as a system of 
T -eiotv, cvists onlv in idea , that its 
difTicnltic*. at pn-scut, are much better 
undi reto-fl than its resources, and 
tl-t tho intellect of mankind is only 
ilfpnnmg to contnvr the means of 
I < rpani'-ing it in detnl, so ns to over 
I c< jiQ tlio eino and derive the greatest 
advantage from tlio other 

If, there fore, tho choice were to bo 
1 ni de between Commuiii m with ull ita 
'clmnci?, and the prestnt slaio of 
j Mcioty with all its suffi rmgB and iii 
,ju3‘icrs, if the institution of pnvntc 


property uecessanly earned with it os s 
consequence, that the produce of labouij 
should be apportioned as we now see 
it, almost in an mverse ratio to thd 
labonr— the largest portions to those 
who have never worked at all, the next 
largest to those whoso work is almost 
nommal, and so in a descending scale, 
the remuneration dwindling os the 
work grows harder and more disagree- 
able, until the most fatiguing under’ 
hanstmg hoddy labour cannot count 
with certamty on hein^ able to earn 
even tho nccessanes of hfe , if this, or 
Communism, were the alternative, all 
the difficulties, groat or small, of Com ^ 
niunism would bo but ns dust m the i 
balance But to make the companson y 
applicable, we must compare Com 
niimism nt its best, with tho regime of 
individnal property, not as it is, but as 
it might he made The pnnciplo of 
private property has never yet had a 
lair trial in any country , and less so, 
perhaps, in this conntiy than in some 
others. Tho social niTangementB of 
modem Europe eomraonced from a 
distnbntion of property which was the 
result, not of just partition, or acqui- 
sition by industry, but of conquest and 
violence and notwithstanding what 
industry has been doing for many 
tentunes to modify tho work of force, 
tho syrstom still rotains many and largo 
traces of its ongm. The laws of pro- 
perty hare never vet conformed to the 
prmciplcs on which tho justification of 
pnvato property rests They have 
made projicrly of things which never 
ought to bo property, and ahsolulo 
property where only a qualified pro- 
perty ought to enst They have not f 
hold tho balance fairly between human | 
bemgH, hat have heaped impediments , 
upon some, to gi\o advantage to i 
others, they have purposely fostered ' 
incquahtic'j and prevented all from ^ 
starting fair in the race That all 
should indeed start on perfectly equal 
terms, 13 inconsistent with any law of 
pnvntc proiicrty hut if ns much pains 
ns hn been taken to aggravate the 
inequality of clnnccs nnsing from tho 
mtiirnl working of tho pnnciplc, had 
1 been taken to temper tint inequality 
1 by every means not subvcraive of the 
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principle itself, if the tendency of 
legislation hiul been to fa\our the dif- 
fusion, instead of the concentration of 
wenltli — to encourage the subdivision 
of the large masses, instead of slnving 
to keep them together , the principle 
of indmdual propertj would have been 
found to have no necessary connexion 
with the physical and social evils 
which almost all Socialist writers 
assume to be inscpamblo from it 
Pnvato property, in nvcry defence 
made of it, is supposed to mean, the 
guarantee to individuals, of the fruits 
of their own labour and abstinence 
The guarantee to them of the fruits of 
the labour and abstinence of others, 
transmitted to them without any luont 
or exertion of their own, is not of tho 
essence of tho institution, but a mere 
incidental consequence, winch when it 
reaches a certain height, does not pro- 
mote, bnt conflicts with the ends which 
render pnvato pronertv lemtimato To 
judge of the final destination of tho in- 
stitution of property, we must suppose 
everything rectified, which causes tho 
institution to work in a manner op- 
posed to that equitable pnnciplo, of 
proportion between remuneration and 
exertion, on winch in every vmdication 
of it that will bear tho light, it is ns- 
, Burned to he grounded. \ve must also 
'Suppose two conditions realized, with 
{out winch neither Comranmsm nor any 
other laws or instituhons could make 
Uhe condition of tho mass of mankind 
Mother than degraded and miserable 

» these condi tions IS, nnircrea l 
nT ^e otb er.Juluo Jimitotidh 
numbers. of the community 
»v iiu mosb, thore^cduIirTje ir5'|)ciir6rCy 
even under tho present social institu- 
tions and these boin^ supposed, the 
question of Socialism is not, as ^ner- 
ally stated by bocialists, a question of 
flying to the sole refuge nmmst the 
evils which now boar down humanity, 
but a mora question of comparative 
advantages, •wtiiob fntnnty must detor- 
niino We are too ignorant either of 
what individual agency in its best 
form, or Socialism in its best form, can 
accomplish, to be (jnnbfiod to decide 
which of the two ^\'ill bo the ultimate 
form of human society 
rji 


If a conjecture may bo hazarded, the'r 
decision will probably depend mainly f 
on one consideration, viz which of the! 
two systoms is consistent with the! 
greatest amount of human liberty andf 
spontaneity ,AftorJho.moaus of^bA 
smtonce are assured, the n^.xtjn.strength j) 
of tho^iwnnl wants of human beingss 
inibcrty j an3“^unlikeTire ^^cal 
wants, which as cinlization advances 
become more modomto and more ame- 
nable to control) it increases instead of 
diminisliing in intensity, as the intol- 
ligencoandlhe moral faculties are more^ 
dovolopen The nerfcctio nhaih ofsoual 
a min^ emBntBjan5~of priotical morality., 
'vtSuTd he, to secure to ail persons com I 
plote indopcndonce and freedom of ao - 1 
tion, subject to no restriction but that! 
of not doing iiynry to others and the ' 
.education winch taught or tho social 
institutions which required them to 
exchange tho control of their own ac-^ 
tions for any amount of comfort or 
affluence, or to renounce hborty for the, 
sake of cqnalitj , would deprive them\ 
of one of the most elevated chamete- 1 
nstics of human nature It romains to 
bo discovered how far the preservation 
of this charactenstio would bo found 
compatible with the communistic or 
ganization of sociotj No doubt, this, 
like all the other objections to the 
Socialist schemes, is vastly exagge- 
rated The members of the associanon 
need not be required to live togotbor 
more than they do noWj nor need tho^ 
be controlled in tho disposal of their 
individual share of tho produce and of 
the probably large amount of leisure 
winch, if they hmitcd their production 
to things really worth producing, they 
would possess Individuals need not 
be chained to an occupation, or to * 
particular locality The restraints of 
uommunism would bo freedom in oom- 
panson with the present condition of 
the maionty of the human race The 
generality of labourers in this and most 
other countnoB, have as little choice of 
occupation or freedom of locomotion, 
are practically as dependent on fixed 
rules and on the will of others, as they 
could be on any systoin short of actual 
slavniy , to saj nothing of the entire 
domestio subjection of one half the 

K 
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tbo most remnrknblo productionn of the 
,paBt and present age 
f Tl«L5li,Siin^an scheme ^doca not 
^ contcmplate'aH~equaT,'l)uT an unequal 
\ di Tision of'thFy ffduce , it 'does not 
propose ■th‘at‘*liU should ho occupied 
' ahkOjhutdifTcrentlj, according to tneir 
vocation or capacity , the function of 
I each being assigned, like grades m a 
' regiment, by the choice of the direct- 
>ing authonty, and the remuneration 
being by aalair, proportioned to the 
( imimrtance, in the eyes of that autho- 
inty, of the function itself, and the 
'hnents of the person who fulfils it For 
fthe constitution of the ruling body, 
diQcrent plans might bo adopted, con 
sistently with the essontinfs of the 
systom It might be appointed by 
popular Buffrago In tho idea of the 
onginal authors, the rulers were sup- 
posed to bo persons of gemua and vir- 
tue, who obtained the voluntaiy adhe- 
sion of the rest by tho force of mental 
Bupononty That the scheme might 
in some pecuhar states of society work 
with auvantagc, is not improbable 
There is indeed a successful expcn 
ment, of a somewhat sunilar land, on 
record, to which 1 have once alluded , 
that of tho Jesuits in Paraguay A 
race of savages, belonging to a por 
tion of mankind more ai erse to conse- 
cutive exertion for a distant object 
than any other authentically known to 
uSj was brought under the mental do- 
mmion of civilized and instructed men 
who wore united among themselves W 
a sjstem of community ol goods To 
the absolute authonty of these men 
they reverentially submitted them 
selves, and were induced by them to 
learn the arts of civilized life, and to 
pmctu-o labours for the commmuty, 
which no inducement that could have 
been oETorcd v, ould have prevailed on 
them to practise for themselves This 
social ^stem was of short duration, 
being prematurely destroyed by diplo- 
matic nmngcincnts and foreign force 
That it comd bo brought mto action 
at all was probably owmg to tho im 
mcnso distance in point ol knowledge 
and intellect which separated the few 
rulers from the whole body of tho 
ruled, without any intermediate orders, 


either social or intelloctnal In any 
other circurastancoB it u ould prohablv 
have been a complete failure It supX 
poses an absolute despotism m the! 
heads of tho association , which would i 
probably not be much improved if tho 
depoBitanes of tho despotism (contrary 
to the views of the authors of the svs- 1 
tern) were vaned from brae to hme 
according to tho result of a popular 
canvass But to suppose that one or 
a few human beings, howsoever se 
lected, could, by whatever machinery 
of subordinate agency, be quahfied to 
adapt each person’s work to his capo 
city, and proportion each person’s re 
munerabon to his ments — to he, m 
fact, the dispensers of distrihubve jns- 
bce to every member of a community , 
or that any use which they could 
make of this power would give general' 
satisfacbon, or would be submitted to 
without the aid of force — is a supposi 
bon almost too chimpncal to be rea 
Eoned against A fix^'rnle, hke that 
of equality, might be acqmesced in, 
and so might Aanco, or an external 
necessity , bnt that a handfnl of human 
beings should weigh everybody in the 
balance, and give more to one and less 
to another at their sole pleasure aud 
judgment, would not be borne, unless 
from persons heheved to be more than 
men, and backed by supernatural 
terrors 

The most skilfully comhmed, and 
with tho greatest foresight of objecaj 
bons, of au the forms of Socinhani, ik 
that commonly known as ^Fgunensm ( 
This system does not contemplate tho ^ 
ahohbon of pnvate property, nor even 
of inhentance on the contrary, lU 
avowedly takes mto consideration, nst 
an element m the distnhubon of the! 
produce, ca pital as well a s labour Itf 
proposesThiit thV bpefStionShSf'indns 
should be earned on by associabons 
of about two thousand members, com 
biniug their labour on a aistnct of 
about n sq uare le aguqin extent, under 
the gnidancr^'^xhiefs selected by 
themselves In tbo disbibuhon, a 
certain minimum is first assigned for 
the subsistence of e\ cry member of the 
community, whether capable or not ol 
labour liie remamder of the produce 
K 2 
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IB slinred in ccrtmn proportionB, to bo very strong arguments , m particular, 
determined beforehand, among the by one which they ha>o in common 
three elements, Labour, CapitaX and with the Owenites, viz , that scarcely 
Talent, Ibe capilnl of the commu any labour, however severe, undergoiiel 
mty may bo ownctl in unequal shares b^ human beings for the sahe of ^b-1 
Oy different members, who nould in sistence, esceeds in intensity that^ 
that case receive, ns in any other joint- which other human beings, whose Buh J 
stock company, proportional dividends sistence is already provided for, arej^i 
The claim of each person on the share found ready and even eager to undeigq 
of the produce ap|K)rtionod to talent for pleasure This certainly is a moat 
IS estimated by the grade or rank significant fact, and ono from which 
which the indi\ idual occupies in the the student in social philosophy may 
BOieml groups of labourers to nhich he draw important instruction But the 
or she belongs , these grades being in aigumenl founded on it may easily he 
all cases conferred by the choice of his stretched too far If occnpaticns full 
or her companions The reraunera- of discomfort and fatigue are freely 
* tion, when received, would not of pursued by many persons as amus^ 

, necessity bo expended or enjojed in ments, nho does not sec that they are 
common , there would be separate omusoraents eTaotly because they ore \ 
m{nar}U for all wbo preferred them, pursued freely, and may be discoiy 
and no other community of living is tinned at pleasure ? The libertj of 
contcnijilatcd, than that all the mcm quitting a position often makes the 
bets ol the association should reside m whole difTeronco between its being 
the fame pile of buildings, for saving painful and pleaanrablo Many a per 
of lalKiur and expense, not only m son remains in the same town, street, 
building, hot in every branch of do- or house from January to JJccomber, 
meslio cconcray , and in ori'er that, without a wish or a thonght tending 
the whole of the hujnng and selling towards removal, wbo, if confined to 
operations of tlio community being that same place bv the mandate of 
{Xirromicd bj a sinOe agent, tno enor nnlhonty, would fintl the impnsonmont * 
mous jwrtion of the produce of industiy absolutely intolerable 
now earned off by the profits ol mere According to tlio Founensts, soarocly i 
distnbuiore miqht bo reduced to the any kind of useful labour is naturally j 
smallest amount possible and necessnniy disagreeable, unless it j 

'fills 8^1 stem, unlike Communism, is either roganlcd os dishonourable, or) 
jd'v's not, ID theory at least, withdraw is immoderato in degree, or destitute i! 
anj of the motives to exertion which of tho sUraulns of sjunpathy and emu ? 
exist in the present state of society lotion Excessive toil needs not they 
On the contrary. If tho atnngomcnl contend, be undergone by any ono, in 
worked nc'-onling to tl o intentions of a society in which there would ho no 
Its contnvent, ii wonld even strengthen idle class, and no labour wasted, as so 
tlio«e motives since each person cnonunns an amount of labour m now 
would have much more certainty of wasted, in useless things, and where 
wiping individually the fruits of full ndiantago would bo taken of the 
increared skill or cnergv, lie lily or power ofassociation, both in increasing 
mental, than under thv iireseul tocial tho cfficicucy of pnKluotion, and in. 
a-Tiin„. mems can be felt hj anv but economirang consumption 'llio othori 
iLcw" who are in tho mtwt advan requisites for rendering labour at-1 
ing.ouB jvrmionx, or to whom the tractive would, they think, bo foiindj 
rh-picr ol nceidenls is more tlian ordi m the exccntion ol all labour by socnal | 
imnlv favourable Tlio tounons s. groups, to any number of winch thoj 
h merer, have still another iXHmtcc same indivndunl might simultaiiooiisly I 
1 h ) lx h ve that thej linve eolvtd belong, at his or bor own choice , thoir 
the gn at and fiindemenial problem of grade in each being determined bj the 
rir-J rmp, Inieiar anno tivt Hiit this (legreo of Bomee whioh they wore 
fa not im^rneiieablc, they contend by fouiwl capable of rendering, os appro- 
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ciftted bv tha snfTmfrea of their com- 
mdc*! It 18 inferred from the diver- 
sitj of tastes and talents, that every 
member of the community ivould be 
attached to Boveral groups, employing 
themselves in vnnous hinds of occupa 
tioii, some boilily, others mental, and 
Tvould be capable of occupying a high 
place in some one or more , so that a 
.eal equality, or something more nearly 
approaching to it than might at first 
be supposed, ivouid practically result 
not from the compression, but, on the 
contrary, from fho largest possible de- 
velopment, of tho vanoua natural supe- 
nonties residing in each individual 
I Even from so brief an outline, it 
)nuBt bo evident that this system does 
no violence to any of the general laws 
by which human action, even in the 
"present imperfect state of moral and 
'intellectual cultivation, is inflnonced, 
and that it would be extremely rash to 
pronounce it incapable of success, or 
unfitted to reabzo a great part of the 
hopes founded ou it by its partisans 
mth regard to this, as to all other 
varieties of Socialism, the thing to bo 


desired, and to which they have a lust 
claim, IS opportunity of trial 'Iney 
are all capable of being tned on a 
moderate scale, and at no risk, either 
personal or pecuniary, to any except 
tboso who tiy them It zs for expe- 
rience to determine how far or how 
soon any one or more of the possible 
systems of commnmty of property will 
bo fitted to substitute itsolt for the 
“organization of industry’’ hosed on 
pnvate ow norship of land and capital 
In the meantime we may, without at- 
tempting to limit tho ultimote capabi- 
hbes of human nature, affirm, that the^, 
political economist, for a considerable* 
biraTfo^come, will be chiefly concemedf 
with the condihons 'of enstetice and 
progress belonging to a society founded 
on private property and individual 
competition , and that tho object to bp 
pnncipaUy aimed at in the present 
stage of human improvement, is not! 
the subversion of the system of indi) 
vidual property, but the improvement' 
of It, and tho full parbcipabon olj 
every member of the community in its! 
benefits 
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THE BIMF BOBJECrr CONTUSUED 


§ 1 It IS next to be considered, 
uhat IS included in the idea of pnvate 
properljj and by what considerations 
tho appheabon of the pnnciple should 
be bounded 

The insbtubon of property, when 
hmited to its essential elements, con- 
sists m the recognibon, m each person, 
of a nght to the exclusive disposal of 
what he or she have produced by their 
own exerbons, or received either by 
gift or by fair agreement, without force 
or firaud, from those who produced it 
The foundabon of the whole is, tho 
nght of producers to what they them- 
selves have produced It may be ob- 
jected, thcretore, to the institubon as 
it now exists, that it recognises nghts 
of property fin individuals over tbmgs 


wliicb thej" have not produced For 
example (it may be said) the opera 
tives m a manufactory create, by their 
labour and skill, the whole produce, 
yet, instead of its belonging to them, 
tho law gives them only tneir sbpa 
lated hire, and transfers the prodnee 
to some one who has merely supplied 
the funds, without perhaps contnbu 
bng an^hing to the work itself, even 
in the form of snpenntondenco ITiej 
answer to this is, that the labour off 
manufacture is only one of tbe condi-f 
bone which must cornbme for the 
duobon of tho commodity Thej 
labour cannot bo earned on without 
matenals and machinery, nor without 
a stock of necessanes provided in 
advance, to maintain the labonrersh 
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\ dmrng the production AU these 
things are the fhnis of previouB labour 
If the labourers were possessed of 
them, they would not need to divide 
the produce with any one , but while 
they have them not, an eqmvalont 
(must be given to those who base, both 
I for the antecedent labour, and for tho 
I abstinence by which the produce of 
’ that labour, instead of being expended 
ton indnlgenceB, has been reserved for 
this use The capital may not have 
been, and in moat cases was not, croa 
ted by tho labour and abstinence of 
the present possessor, but it was 
created by the labour and abstinence 
of some former person, who may in 
deed have been wrongfully dispossessed 
of it, bnt who, in the present ago of 
the world, miicli moie probably trans- 
ferred his claims to the present capi 
tahst by gifi or voluntaiy contract 
and the abstinence at least must have 
been continued by each successive 
owner, down to the present If it bo 
said, as it may with truth, that those 
who have inherited the savings of 
others have an advantage which they 
may have in no way deserved, over 
the mdnstnous whose predecessors 
have not left them anything, I not 
only admit, but strenuously contend, 
that this unearned advantage should 
be curtailed, as much as is consistent 
with justice to those who thought fit 
to dispose of them savings by giving 
Jbem to their descendants But while 
it is true that tho labourers ore at 
di‘>advimtam compared with those 
whose prcdecessore have saved, it is 
, also true that the labourers are far 
) better off than if those predecessors 
bad not saved They share m the ad 
lantaM, though not to an equal extent 
with the luhentciis The terms of co- 
[operation between present labour and 
une fruits of past labour and saving, 
Mre a subject for adjustment between 
jtbe two parbes Each is necessary to 
ithe other The^iwpitnbsts _can do. 
botbmg _witbont^ la^nrors, nor the 
labou rers jiyithont _capitrQ. '^‘If'tlie 

! labourers compete for employment, the 
capitalists on their part compete for 
labour, to the full extent of the oiroti- 
latmg rapital of the country Com 
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petibon 18 oflon spohen of ns if it weie 
necSssanly a cause of misoiy and 
degradabnn to the labonnng class , as 
if high wages were not precisely as 
much a product of competibon ns low 
wages The rcrouncration of labour 
is as much the result of the law of 
compohhon in the United States, as it 
is in Ireland, and much more com 
plctcly so than in England. 

TTie right of property includes, fhenV 
tho freedom of acquinng by contract i 
The right of each to what he has pro- 
duced, imphcs a right to what has been 
produced by others, if obtained by 
their free consent, since tho pro- 
ducers must cither have given it from 
good will, or exchanged it for what 
they esteemed nn equivalent, and to 

E revent them from doing so would 
e to mfnngo their right of pro- 
perty in the product of thoir own in 
dnstry • 

§ 2 Before proceeding to consider 
the things which tho pnnciple of indi 
■ndual properly docs not include, we 
must specify ono more thing which it 
does inclodo and this is, that a title,^ 
after a certain penod, should bo g^venj 
by presenphon According to the fun 
daraenfal idea of propertr, indeed, 
nothing ought to ho treated as such, 
which has been acquired by force or 
fraud, or appropnntod m ignorance of 
a pnor title vested in some other per- 
son , bnt it isneocBsary to the security 
of nghtfhl possessors, that they should 
not he molested by charges of wrong 
ful acquisihon, when by the lapso of 
time witnesses must have perished or 
been lost sight of, and tho real cha 
raoter of tho transaction can no longer 
be cleared up Possession which has 
not been legally questioned within 
modemto number of years, ought tu 
he, as by tho laws of all nabons it is] 
a complete title Even when the ncqui' 
sition was wrongful, tho dispossession, 
after a generation has elapsed, of the 
probably bond fidt possessors, by the 
revival of a claim winch had been long 
dormant, would generally be a greater 
nyusdee, and almost always a greater 
private and public misohief, than 
leaving the original wrong without 
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atonement It may seem hard, that 
a claun, onginally just, should bo de- 
feated by mere lapse of time, but 
there is a time after which, (even loot- 
S ing at the mdmdnal case, and without 
‘ regard to the general effect on the 
secunty of possessors,! tbe balance of 
hardship turns the otner way With 
the injustices of men, as with the con- 


vulsions and disasters of nature, the 
longer they remain unrepaired, the 
greater become the obstacles to re- 
pairing them, arising from the aflor- 
growtha which would have to be tom 
up or broken through In no human 
transactions, not even in the sim^esl 
and clearest, ^e it follow that a tjung 
IB fit to h e done" how,^oauEe^t was 
^fiJToMBojpEneT&ly years ^aeb''^t is 
*8carMly needful to remark," mat these 
reasons for not disturbing acts of in- 
justice of old date, cannot apply to 
nnjnst systems or institutions since 
a bad law or usage is not one bad act, 
in the remote past, but a perpetual re- 
petition of bad acts, as long as tbe law 
or usage lasts 

Soon, then, being the essentials of 
private property, it is now to be con- 
sidered, to what extent the forms in 
which tha institution has existed in 
different states of society, or etiU ex- 
ists, arc necessaiy consequences of its 
principle, or are recommended by tbe 
reasojiB on which it is grounded 

Nothing IB implied in pro- 
^OTrty but the nght of each to his (or 
^ her) own faculties, to what bo con 
? produce by them, and to whatever be 
I can get for them in a fair market to- 
I golber with bis right to give (bis to 
j any other person if bo cbooseB, and 
i the right of that other to receive and 
1 enjoy it 

It follows, therefore, that although 
the nght of becuesk or gift after death, 
forms part of tne idea of pnvate pro- 
^Mr^, the nght of inhentanco, as 
diBtmguisbed Kom bequest, does not 
That the property of persons who have 
made no disposition of it dunng their 
lifetime, should pass first to their clnl 
dren, and faibng them, to the nearest 
■' relations, may be a proper arrange 
. ment or not hut is no conseononco of 


the principle of pnvate propertj- 
Although there belong to the decision 
of such questions many considerations 
besides those of political economy 
it IS not foreign to the plan of tbs 
work to suggest, for the judgment ol 
thinkers, the view of them wbch most 
recommends itself to the writer’s 
mind 

No presumption in favour of existing 
ideas on tbs subject is to he donved 


from their antiqmfy Ig_Mrly ages,! 
the proper^ of a deceased' person/ 


me proper^’ oi a aeceased person} 
passed to bs ohildron and nearest rela [ 
tives by so natural and obvious an' 


arrangement, that no other was likclyS ^ 
to he even thought of in competition^ 
wi(h it In the first place, they wore j 
usually present on the spot they were 
in possession, and if they had no other 
title, had that, so important in an oarlj 
state of society, of first occupancy 
Secondly, they were already, in a man- 
ner, ^omt owners of bs property dnnng 
his life If the property was in land, 
it had generally been conferred by the 
State on a family rather than on an i 
individual if it consisted of cattle or 
moveable goods, it had prohahly boon 
acquired, and was certainly protected ' 
and defended, by the united efforts of 
all members of the family who were of ■ 
an ago to work or fight Exclusive 
individual property, m the modorfi 
sense, scarcelj entered into the ideas 
of tho time , and when the first magis- 
trate of tho association died, he really ^ 
left nothing vacant hut bs own share ' 
m the division, wbch devolved on the 
member of tho familj who succeeded to 
hiB Buthonfy To have disposed of tho ' 
property omorwiso, would have been) 
to hreA up a little commonwealth, j 
united by ideas, interest, and habits,} 
and to cast them adnft on tho world/ 
Theso considerations, though rather 
felt than reasoned about had so great 
an inQuence on tho minda of manbnd,^ 
ns to create the idea of on mherent’ 
right in tho children to tho possessions 
ot their ancestor , a nght wbch it was 
not competent to himscir to defeat 
Bequest, in a 'pnmitivo state of so- 
ciety, was seldom recognised , a clear 
‘proof/'wefe'IHeio no other, that pro- 
perty was conceived m a manner to 
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tally different from the conception of it 
in the preBent time » 

But the feudal family, the last hislo- 
' ncal tbrro of patnarchal life, ban long 
^ pensbed, and the unit of society is not 
' now the family or clan, composed of all 
the reputed descendants of a common 
ancestor, hut the individual , or at 
most a pair of individuals, with their 
memanoipated cbiidien Property is 
low inherent in individuals, not m 
hmilies the children when grown up 
do not follow tho occupations or for- 
tunes of the parent if they partici 
pate in the parent’s pecuniary means 
it IS at hia or her pleasure, and not by 
a voice 111 the ownership and govern- 
ment of the whole, but generally by 
the exclusive enjoyment of a part 
and In this country at least (except as 
far as entails or settlements are an ol>- 
( Stacie) it IB in the power of parents to 
<■ disinherit even their children, and 
)> leave their fortune to strangers Llore 
' distant relatives are in general almost 
as completely detached from the family 
,/nnd Us interests as if they were lu no 
way connected with it The only 
claim they are snpposed to have on 
their nther relations, is to a preference, 
catent rianlnig, in good offices, and 
some aid in case of actual necessity 

So great a change in the constitu 
tion ol society must make a consider 
able diflcrence in tbe grounds on which 
the disposal of property by inhcntanca 
should rest Tbe reasons usually 
^ j assigned by modem writers for giving 
1 the property of a person who dies jn 
, testate, to tlie children, or nearest 
^ relatives, are first, the supposition that 
V in so disposing of it, the law is more 
iJikcly than in any other mode to do 
In bat the propnetor would have done, 
'if he had done anything, and secondly, 

, rtho hardship, to those who hved with 
1 , their parents and partook m their 
' onidenco, of being cast down from 
' tho enjoyments of wealth into poverty 
*an^rivntion 

There is some force in both these 
aignments, Tho law ought, no douht, 

• See for sdmlmWe lUo^tratlon* of thl» 
and ni»njf Vlndrcd ,K)int>. Mr Maine* pro- 
found wort on Ancient Law and lu relation 
to ftlodero Ideas. 
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to do for the children or dependents of 
an intestate, whatever it was the duty 
of the parent or protector to have done, 
so far as this can be known by any 
one besides himself Since, however, 
tbe law cannot decide on individual 
claimiL but must proceed by general 
rules, it is next to be considered what 
these rules should be 

TVe may first remark, that in regard 
to collateral relatives, it is not, unless 
on grounds personal to the particular 
individual, the duty of any one to make 
a pecumary provision for them No 
one now expects it, unless there happens 
to be no irect heirs, nor would it be 
expected even then, if the expectation 
were not created W tbe provisions of 
the law in case of intestacy I see, 
therefore, no reason why collateral 
inhentnnce should exist at alL Air 
BentLam long ago proposed, and othei 
higti autlionties have agreed in *he 
opinion, that if there are no hem 
either in the descending or m the 
ascending hue, the property, in case 
of intestacy, should escheat to the 
State With remect to the more , 
remote degrees of collateral relation 
ship, the point is not very likely to bo 
disputed. Few will maintain that 
there is any good reason why the 
accnmnlalions of some childless miser 
should on his death (as every now and 
then happens) go to ennch a distant 
relative who never saw him, who per 
haps never knew himself to be related 
to uim until there was somothing to be 
gained by itj and who had no moral 
claim upon him of any kind, more than 
the most entire stranger But the 
reason of the case applies alike to ah 
collaterals, even in the nearest degrecj 
Collaterals have no real claims, but 
such as may be equally strong m th& 
case of non relatives , and in the onaf 
case 08 in the other, where vahd claims, 
exist, the proper mode of paying regaid J 
to them 18 by bequest 

The claims of children are -of uV 
di^rent' nature tfey are real, and iB„l 
defei^lo TJut even ofthesB; I venfnr^ 
tolliink’that the measure usually taken 
is an erroneous ono what is due to 
children is m some respects under 
I rated, in others, as it appears to me, 
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eTBggerof cd One of Iho tnost binding 
of all obligations, that of not bnnging 
cbildren into the world nnlesa they can 
bo maintained in comfort dunng child 
hood, and brought up w itli a likelihdod 
of supporting uiemseh es when of full 
«go, 18 both disregarded in practice 
and made light of in theory in a manner 
disgraceful to human intelligenco On 
j the other hand, when the parent pos- 
sesses property, the claims of the 
children upon it seem to mo to be the 
subject of an opposite error What- 
^ever fortune a parent may hare in 
hented, or still more, may ha\o ac- 
quired, I cannot admit that he owes 
to his childi-cn, merely because they 
are his cluldren, to leave them rich, 
without the necessity of any evertion 
t| I could not admit it, even if to bo so 
» left uere always, and certainly, for the 
[ good of the children themseh os But 
this IB in the highest degree uncertain 
It depends on individual character 
WifhbUt supposing extreme cases, it 
may bo affirmed that in a majority of 
mstances tho Mod not only of society 
[but of the individuals would be bettor 
jconsulted by beoucathing to them a 
'moderate, than a large provision This, 
which 18 a common place of moralists 
ancient and modem, is felt to be true 
by many intelligent parents, and would 
bo acted upon much more freonently, 
if they did not allow themselves to 
consider less what really is, than what 
will ho thought by others to bo, ad- 
vantageous to the children 
The duties of parents to their 
,tohildren aro those which are mdis- 
, volubly attached to the fact of causing 
\lthe existence of a human being The 
parent owes to society to endeavour to 
mate the child a good and valuable 
member of it, and owes to tho children 
to provide, so far as depends on him, 
suA education, and such appliances 
and means, as will enable them to start 
'with a fair chance of achieving by 
ithoir own exertions a successful hfe 
j To this eveiy child has a claim , and 
cannot admit, that as a child he 
has a claim to more Tliere is a case 
' in which these obligations present 
themselves in their true light, without 
any extnnsio circmnstancos to diBgmao 


or confuse them it is that of an fllegi 
tiniate child To such a child it is 
generally felt that tliere is duo from 
fbo parent, tho amount of provision 
for hiB welfare winch will enabllj him 
to make his life on tho whole a desir 
able one I hold that to no child, 
merely as such, anything more is due, 
than what is admitted to be due to an 
illegitimate child aud that no child 
for whom thus much has been done, 
has, unless on the score of previously 
raised expectations, any gnovance, if 
the remainder of tno parent’s fortune 
18 devoted to public uses, or to the 
benefit of individuals on whom in the 
parent’s opinion it is hotter bestowed 
In order to give the children that* 
fair chanco of a desirable existence,] 
to which they are entitled, it is geneJ 
rally necessary that they sliould not! 
be bronght up from childhood in habitsi 
of luxu ry which they will not have the! 
me"finrof indulging in after life Thi 8 ,i 
ag^ain, is a duty often flagrantly vio- 
luted by possessors of terminable m 
comes, who have httlo property to 
leave When the children of nob 
parents have lived, as it is natural 
they should do, m habits correspond- 
ing to the scale of expenditure in 
which tho parents indulge, it is gene- 
rally the duty of the parents to make 
a greater provision for them, than 
would suffice for children otherwise 
brought up I say generally, because 
oven here there is another side to the 
question It is a proposition qmte 
capable of being maintained, that to a 
strong nature which has to make its^ 
way against narrow mrcumstances, to, 
have toown early some of the feelings| 
and exponences of wealth, is an aa-J 
vantage both m the formation of cha-^ 
racter aud m the happiness of hfe 
But allowing that children have a lust 
ground of complaint, who have been 
brought up to require luxuries which 
they are not afterwards likely to ohtam, 
and that their claim, therefore, is good 
to a provision bearing some relation to 
the mode of their bnnging up , this, too, 

IS a claim which is partiomarly hable 
to be stretched further than its reasons 
warrant. The case is exactly that oft 
the younger children of the nobihty | 
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k and landed ^ntry, the hulk of whose 
jfortvme paasea to the oldest son. The 
other sons, who are usually nnmorons, 
are brought up m the some habits of 
Inxnty as the future heir, and they 
recewe, as a younger brother's Mrtion, 
generally what the reason of the case 
dictates, namely, enough to support, 
in the habits ot life to which they are 
accustomed, thomselvcs, hut not a nifo 
or chDdren. It really is no gnerance 
to any man, that lor the means of 
I marrying and of anpporting a family, 

1 he has to depend on nis own exertions 
A prOTiBion, then, such as is ad 
nutted to be reasonable in the case 
of illegitimate children, of yoon^r 
children, wherever in short the justice 
of the case, and the real interests of 
the individnals and of society, are the 
only things considered, is, I conceive, 
aE that parents owe to their children, 
and ah, therefore, which the state 
owes to the children of those who 
die intestate The surplus, if any, 

I hold that It may nghtfully appro 
pnato to the general purposes ot the 
commumty Iwould not, however, be j 
supposed to recommend that parents j 
should never do more for their cnUdreii 
than what, merely as children, they 
have a moral right to In some cases 
It 18 imperative, m many landnhle, and 
In all aUowahle, to do much more 
For this, however, the means are 
afforded by the hhertv of bequest It 
18 due, not to the children but to the 
parents, that they should have the 
power of showing marks of afTection, 
of requiting services and saenCees, 

, and ol bestowing their wealth according 
to their own preferences, or their own 
judgment of titness 

5 § 4 . Whether the power of bequeat 

I should itself he subject to limitation, is 
f an nlteiior question of great imporh 
^ ance Unlike inheritance oi inteitato, 
bgqnefitip one of the attnbnteFh'T' pro- 
'owBereKjT^'a thing can 
t^nol bo looked upon os complete with 
luni the power of Destowing it, ot death 
hoT dormg life, at the owner’s pleasure 
and aU the reasons, which recommend 
^that private property shonld exist, 
jt 1 *' recommend pro tanto this extension of 

t 
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an enainot itMlf ibo end Like ulJ 
other pnrtrlolary oghts, and oion in a 
greater aogreo than most, the power 
of bequest may be so exercised os to 
conlliot with the permanent interests 
of the hnman race It docs so, when, 
not content with bequeathing an es- 
tate to A, the testator presonbes that 
on A’s death it shall pass to his 
eldest son, and to that son’s son, and 
60 on for ever Ko doubt, persons 
have occasionnllj exerted themselves 
more stronnously to acquire a fortune 
from the hope of founding a family in 
perpetuity, bnt the mischiefs to society 
of such porpotmties outweigh the 
value of this incentive to exertion, and 
tho incentives m the case of those 
who havo the opportunity of makmg 
largo fortunes are strong enough with 
out it. A similar abuse of tho power, 
of bequest ifl committed when a personj 
I who does tho mentonous act of leaving! 
property for public uses, attempts lc| 
prescribe the details of its appbcation 
in perpetuity, when in founding a 
place of education, (for instance) be 
dictates, for ever, what doctnnes shall 
be taught It being impossible that 
any one should know what doctrines 
will be fit to ho taught after he has 
been dead for centuries, the law ought 
not to give effect to such dispositions 
of property, unless subject to tho per 
petual revision (after a certain interval 
bus elapsed) of a fitting authority 
These are obvious limitations Bnt 
oven the sunplest oxeioise of the right 
of bequest, that of dotermming the 
person to whom property shall pass 
immediately on the death of tho tes- 
tator, has always been reckoned among 
flTe pnnleges which might be limited 
or vaned, according to views of ex- 
pediency The hmitationa, hitherto 
have been almost solely in favour of 
children. In England the nght is 
in principle unlimited, almost the only 
impediment being that arising from a 
settlement by a former proprietor, in 
which case the holder tor the time 
being cannot indeed bequeath his pos- 
sessions, but only because there i« 
nothing to bequeath, he having merely 
a life interest By tue Boman law 
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indu‘>trv, fntgnlitj^ peree 
r<>nhro, ti^lents, nnd to a certain extent 
even op|H>rtunitica, are inwparablo from 
the pnnciplo of private propertv, and 
5f wo accept the principle, wo must bear 
with these conaeqnrnces of it but 1 
«K) notion^ objectionable tn fixing a 


cxcrciae of hifl fucnlhee, and in requiring 
that if ho dcMres nm furthur accession 
of fortune, he shall wort for it * I 
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cc which the an! legi-'afion of tho tin«(ual 
Continent of Liinqvi is pnncipaUj 

fouiidcvl, bcqnesi onginnlljr vae^not 

peroilifd/vl nil, ahd'cvtn after n't! as 
nit^^^d, h-feeititao fnirtiowas com 
paUoalp h’'^ned for cadi child , and 

mcli IS stfll the law in sonic of tbt . ^ — — 

_j Continertol nations IW the Frenth ^ limit to wliat nnr one may ncqinro bj 
j law since the Itevolntion, the p.aren( I the niero favour of otlierK, without any 
can onlr titsposn by will, of a portion t 
equal to il e share o*'ono child, cacli of i 

the clnhiren tnting an equal portion o..,.,. ^ 

I This entail, ns it may bo calUd, of the J do not concoivo (hat tho degreo of 
iulh of evtry one’s property upon the limitation which this would impose 
child-yn collertn-clT, setni* to rao as on the right of bequest, wonla be 
little dcfon'il lo in pniKiple as an en j felt n« a burthenromo restraint by 
tail in favour of one child, though it j any testator who estimated a laigo 
does not ehoct eo direcflv tho idea o*" ' fortune at its (mo value, that of the 
jDSlifo I cannot admit that parents ^ pleasnrcB and advantages that can be 
FhonH bo compelled to leave to their , purchased with it on even tho mos* 
children even that provision whicn, as ! extravotmnt estimate of which, it must 
children, I have contended that tliL\ ) be apparent lo caeiy ono, tbnt tbe dif- 
|havo a moral claim to Cbildren mai 
,fo-^cit that claim by general un- 
iwortluncsi, or particular ill conduct to 
(tho parents they may bare other 
‘ rcfonrccs (IT prospects what has been 
proiiously done for them, in thowaj 
(if cdocation and advancement in life, 
mat fully satisfy tlicir moral claim , or 
others may have claims superior to 
tbiirs 

The extreme restnction of tbe iwwor 
of bequest in drench law was adopted 
as a democratic expedient, to brenh 
down the cuidom of pnmogcniti^ , and 
counteract the tenaeucy ol inherited 
pmpLJiy lo collect in large masses. I 
agree in thiiil tng these objects emi 
nently desinble, but tie means used 
are not, I tliinh, the most judiaons 
Were I framing a code of laws accord 
ing to wliat seems to mo best in itself, 

Tvilbout regard to existing opinions and 
IfcntimoniB, I should prefer to restnet, 

[not what any one might bequeath, but 
Iwbat any one sboula bo permitted to 
kcqmrc, by bequest or inliontancc 
Fach person should bnvo power to dis 
pose by will of ins or her whole pro- 
perty , bnt not to lansb it in cnncbing 
some one indmdual, boyond a certain 
raanmnnij which should be fixed sitfB- 
ciontly high to afford tho moans of 
comfortable independence Tho in- 
equalities of proportj which anso from 


fercnco to tho happmc'S of tho possessor 
botwccD a moderate indopendonco and 
five times as much, is insignificant 
when weighed against tho eqiojmont 
(hat might bo pven, and tbo porma 
nintbonefifs diliuscd, hr some other 
di'mo'al of tho fourfiftus. 6o long 
muted as tho opinion practically pre- 
vails, that tho best thing winch can be 
done for obiccts of affection is to heap 
on them to satiety those intniisically 
worthless things on winch largo fortunes 
aro mostly expended, there might bo 
Iittlo use in enacting such a law, even 
if it vote possible to got it passed, 
since if there were the inclination, 
there would generally bo tho power of 

* In tho cajc of enpltal employed In tho 
Jiands of (he ormcr binijolf. In carrrms on 
Boy of tho opomitons of limuftry, there are 
ilronp fjroundi for leaving to him the power 
of bequeathing to ono pcr»m tho whole of 
tho funds acluMly engaged In a single enter 
priae It Is well that ho should bo enabled 
to leave tho ontorpriso under the control ol 
whichever of his heirs bo regards ns best fit- 
ted to conduct It virtuously and offldcntly , 
and the necessity (very frequent nnd incon- 
venient under tbo French law) would be 
obviated, of breaking up a niannfaolurlnp 
or commercial cstablishracnt fit tbo death ol 
Its chief In like mnimcr ft should bo al 
lowed to a proprietor who leaves to ono of 
his successors the moral burtlien of keeping 
op fin aiieestra) mansion nnd park or plea 
sure-ground, to beston along with them as 
much otlier property os Is required for their 
sufllclent maintenance 
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eradiDg it He law would be unavnil 
mg nnleas the popular Bentunent went 
energetically along with it, which 
(judging from the tenaciouB adherence 
of pubho opinion in France to the law 
of compulsory dmsion) it would in | 
some states of society and government 
be very hkely to do, however much the 
contrary may be the fact in England 
and at the present time If the re 
istnction could be made practically of 
fectual, the benelit would be great 
Wealth which could no lon^r be em 
1 ployed m over-ennching a few, would 
either bo devoted to omects of pubhc 
j usefulness, or if bestowedon individuals, 
would be distnbuted among a lar^r 
1 number While those enormous for- 
tunes which no one needs for any per 
sonal purpose but ostentation or im- 
proper power, would become mnch less 
numerous, there would be a great mul 
bphcation of persons m easy circum 
stances, with the advantages of leisure, 
and all the real egjoymenta which 
wealth can give, except those of vanity, 
a class by whom the semcea which a 
nation having leisured classes is enti 
tied to expect from them, either by 
their direct exertions or by the tone 
they give to the fechngs and tastes of 
the pubho, would be rendered in a much 
more beneficial manner than at present, 
f A largo portion also of the accumnla- 
t tions of successful industiy would pro- 
5 bably be devoted to public uses, either 
j by direct bequests to the State, or b^ 

I the endowment of institutions, as is 
I already done very largely in the United 
M Stales, where the ideas and practice m 
( the matter of inhentance seem to be 
unnsnaUy rational and beneficiaL* 

. • “ Mnntflcent btqneiU and donitloni for 

1 pnblle pnrpoira, whether charitable or edu 
Jcatlonal, form a atriVlns feature In the 
fimodern hlKorj of the United States, and 
jeapeclaJly of New Enpland. Not onlj- la it 
common for rich capitallsta to leave by will 
a portion of thel' fortnno towards the en 
doament of national Institutions but Indl 
rldusls daring their lifetime make magnl 
flccnt grants of money for the same objects 
There Is here no compnltory law for the 
equal partition of property among children, 
as In France, and on the other hand, no 
cononn of entail or primogeniture, os in 
England, so that the amnentfeel themselrea 
at liberty to share their wealth between 
their kindred and the public j It being Ijn 
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§ 6 The next point to be cons! | 
dered is, whether the reasons on which] 
the institution of property rests, are] 
applicable to all thinM lu which a nglifi 
ot exclusive ownership is at present^ 


recognised , and if not, on wlint other 
grounds the recognition 5s defensihle 
The essential principle of propertj^ 
being to assure to all persons uLap 
they nave produced by their labour and, 
accumulated by their abstinencOj thi^ 
principle cannot apply to what is notf 
the produce of labour, the rawmatenab 
of the earth If the land derived itS; 
productive power wholly from nature, 
and not at all from indu^iy, or if there 
were any means of discriminating what 
IS derived from each source, it not only 
would not be necessary, but it would 
be the height of injustice, to let the gill 
of nature DO engrossed by individuals. 
The use of the land in agncnlture^ 
must indeed, for the time being, be of | 
necessity exclusive, the same persoc? 
who bas plongbed and sown must be j 
penmttea to reap but the land might) 
be occupied for one season onlyj os^ 
among tne ancient Germans , or mighf i 
be periodically redivided ns populabon ; 
increased or the State might be the 
universal landlord, and tho cultivators - 
tenants undent, oitheron lease orat will 

But though land is not the produce 
of industry, most of its valuable quah 
lies are so Labour is not onlyjeqm 
Biteformsmg, but almort equally so for 
fashioning the instni'meht Consideiv 
able labour is often retired at the com 
mencement, to clear the land for cul 
tivatioD In many cases, even wheny 

possible to found a family, and parents bar 
Ing frequently tho happiness of seeing all 
their children well prorlded for and inde 
pendent long before their death. I have 
Been a list of beqnesti and donations made 
during the last tlilrty years for tlie benefit 
of religlouB, charitable, and literary Instltn 
tions In the State of Massachusetts alone, 
and thoy amounted to no less a sum than six 
millions of dollars, or more than a million 
sterling LyeU s IVoetls in Antriea, rsl 1 
p 

In England, whoorer leaves anj-ihlng, be 
yond trifling legacies, for public or benefl 
cent objects, when he has any near rolatires 
Uring, does so at the risk of being declared 
Insane by a Jury after Ills death, or at tho 
least, of haring the property wasted In a 
Chancery suit to set aside tho will 
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cleared, its prodnclivencos is irholly 
tte efTect of labour and art The 
Bedford Lord produced little or no- 
thing until artihcmllj drained Ihe 
bogs of Ireland, until tho samo thing 
It done to them, can produce little 
hesidea fuel One of the harrennest 
soils in the -world, composed of tho ma- 
terial of the (loodwin bands, the J'ajs 
do M aes in Flanders, has been so fer 
blized b-r industry, ns to have becomo 
one of the most productive in Europe 

( Cnllimtion also requires buildings 
and fences, which are wholly the pro- 
duce of lauour Iho fruits of this in- 
dustry cannot hs reaped in a short 
penod Iho labour and outlav are 
immeihate, the benefit is eprentl over 
many years, perhaps oier all future 
lime A holder -will not incur tins 
labour and outlay when strangers and 
not himself -will bo benefited by it If 
he undertakes such improvements, he 
must ha^c n sufhaent penod before 
him in nhich to profit by them , and 
he IS in no way so sore of hanng al 
wavs a sulhcient penod as when his 
tenure is perpetual ^ 

§ 6 These are tho reasons which 
form the justification, in an economical 
l^int of -new, of propertv in laud It 
iiB seen that they are only vahd, in so 
/far as the propnetor of land is its im 
i,prover Whenever, in any country, 
r tho propnetor, generally speaking, 


ceases to be tho improver, political 
economy has nothing to say in defence 
of landed property, as there established 
In no sound theory of pnvnto property 
wns it ever contemplated that the pro- 
pnetor of land shoull bo merely a 
sinecunst quartered on it 
In Great Bntain, the landed pro-i 
pnetor IS not unfrequently an improver I 
But it cannot be said that he is gene-^ 
rally so And in the majonty of cases 
he grants the hbertv of cultivation on 
such tcmiB, ns to prevent improvements 
from being made by any one else In 
tho Bouthem parts of the island, ai 
there are usually no leases, pennanent 
improvements can scarcely be made 
except by the landlord’s capital , ac-\ 
cordinglj tho South, compared with,’ 
the North of England, and with thelj 
Lovvlands of Scotland, is still extremely* 
backward in agncultunl improyement | 
The truth is, that any very general 
improvement of land by the landlords, 

18 hardly compatible with a law or 
custom of pmnogemture W hen the 
land goes whoTl^fo^the heir, it gene- 
rally goes to him severed Irom the 
ccuninry resources which would ena 
lo him to improve it, the personal 
property being absorbed by the provi 
Bion for younger chiUlren, and the land 
itself often heav^ burtheiied for the 
same purpose There is therefore but 
a small proportion of landlords who 
have the means of making expensive 


tv tiiiv endowed man with inlcHlgcnce 
and pcraeverance In labour -a hat made lilm 
jAircct all hla efforts towards an end useful 
to his race, was the sentiment i perpetuity 
The lands which the streams hav c deposited 
^sluug their cour*o arc alwars the most fer 
tile but are also those which thev raenaca 
/t\th their inundations or corrupt by 
r marshes. Under the guarantee of perpe- 
tnitT men undertook long and painful la 
hours to giro the marsiies an outlet, to erect 
embankments against Inunda lens, to dis- 
tribute oy Irrigation-channels fertiluliig 
waters over tho same fields which the same 
waters had condemned to stcrUitv Un ter 
the same guarantee, man, no longer con 
tenting hlm*elf with the annual product* of 
the earth distinguished among the wild re- 
gctaiiun tho perennial plants shrub*, and 
trees which would be uselul to lilm, im 
proved them by culture changed, it may 
almost be said, their Tory nature, and multi 

f illed their amount Then, arc fruits which 
t required oenturies of cultivation to bring 
to their present perfection, and others which 


have been introduced from tho moat remote 
regions Men hare opened the earth to a 
great depth to renew the soli, and fertUire 
ft by the ralsturo of its pans and by contact 
with tho air! they have fixed on tne hill 
sides the soil which would have slid off, 
and have covered the face of the country 
with a vegetation everywhere almndani and 
everywhere usoiul to the human race 
Among their labours there are •ome of 
w ilch the fruits can only be reaped at the 
end of ten or of twenty years there are 
others by which their posterity will still 
benefit after several centuries All have 
concurred in augmenting the productive 
force of nature. In giving to mankind a re 
venue iufimtelv more abundant, a revenue 
of which a considerable part is consumed by 
those who have no share in the ownership 
of the land, but who would not have found 
a maintenance but for that appropriation of 
the soli bv which tiiov se m at first sight, to 
have been disinher ted * — Sismundi, bfiuftss 
in PoUUcal Economy, Third iassay, on Ter- 
ritorial VVcallh 
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improvements, unless tlic^ do it mth 
boiTowed money, and hv adding to tbe 
mortgages with which in most cases 
the land was already hurthened when 
they received it Bat tbe position of 
the owner of a deeply mortgaged estate 
IS so precanous , cconomv is so unwel 
come to one whose apparent fortune 
greatly exceeds his real means, and 
the vicissimdcB of rent and pnee which 
only trench upon the margin of his in 
come, are so formidahle to one who can 
call little more than the margin his 
own , that it is no wonder if few land- 
lords find themselves in a condition to 
make immediate sacnficea for the sake 
of future profit W ere they ever so 
ranch inclined, those alone can prn 
dcntlj do it, who have bcnousl? studied 
the pnnciplcs of scieniific agncnlture 
and great landlords have seldom sen 
ously studied anything They might 
at least hold out inducements to tho 
farmers to do what they will not or 
cannot do themselves, but even m 1 

i rranting leases, it is in England a 
.cnerd complaint that they tie up 
lioir tenants by covenants grounded 
in tho practices of an obsolete and cx 
iploded agncidtnre while most of them, 
ilj withholding leases altogether, and 
giving the fanner no guarantee of pos- 
session iKiynnd a sinplo honest. Loop 
the hind on a fooling little more favour 
able to improvement than in the fame 
of our bnrharons ancestors, 

immetata qullms Jofcra libcris 

Trores et Cercrcro ferunt, 

coliara pUect longtor annni, 

I Laiidod property in England is thus 
iverv far from coraplofcly ftiirdlmg the 
I conditions which render its existence 
I cconomicallv justifiable Butifinsuffi 
lacntly realired even in England, in 
llrcland those conditions are not com 
^hed With at all With individunl 
Ixccptions (some of them verv honour 
able ones}, the owners of Insh estates 
do nothing for the land hut dram it 
c'' it* prrylace WTiot has 1 > en q.ii 
grammatically said in the discussions 
on “peculiar hmthens ' is literally 
true when applied to them , that the 
grcatcit Jiburthciujai JamP} js tho 
piinllo-ds Iteturrucc jolhing^to tho 
f»o*l, fhov conaimo its trholo produce, 


minus the potatoes stnctlr necessary 
to keep tho inhabitants from dying of 
fammo and when they have any pur- 
pose of improvement, the preparatory 
step nsnally consists in not leaving 
oven this pittance, but turning out the 
people to oe^rary if not to starvation * 
WTien landed property has placed it- 
self npon this footing it ceases to he 
defensible, and the time has come for 
making some new arrangement of the 
matter ^ 

When the “ saeredness of property’ \ 
18 talked ol^ It shonld always bo remem 
bered, that any such saeredness does 
not belong m the same degree to landed 
property No man made the land- 
It w the original mhentance of the 
whole species Its appropnabon is 
wholly a question of general expe- 
diency' TLhen jcnva to propert y— m 
land IS not exncdicnt. it is unjust It i 

w no hardship to any one, to he ex-/ 

, eluded from what others have pro \ 
duced they wore not bound to produce' 
It for his use^ and he loses nothmg by 
not sharing in what otherwise would 
not have existed at all But it is 
some hardship to he bom into the 
world and to find all natures gifts 
previonsly engrossed, aiid no place left 
for the new-comer To reconcile peo- 
ple to this, after they have once 
admitted mto their mmds tho idea that 
any moral rights belong to them as 
human hemgs, it will alwaj s bo neces- 
sary to convince them that the cxcln 
give appropriation is good for mankind 
on the whole, themselves included., 
But this IS what no sane human being 
could bo persuaded of, if the relation 
between tho landowner and tho onl 
tivntorwere the same everywhere as it 
has been m Ireland. 

Landed property is felt even by those 
most ■tenacious of its nghts, to be a 
different thing from other property , 
and where tho hulk of tho community 
have been dismhontcd of their share of 
if, and it has become the exclusive 

* I mnit brg the reader to bear in mind 
that tliif pirajrnph niui nrlttcn eighteen 
Terrs ago So aondcrfnl are the changes, 
lio h moral and ecnnnmlcal, taking place In 
our age that nllhjol pcrpctaill 5 re nrillng 
a work 1 1 e (he prc«cnt. It Is Impossihle to 
keep up with thf!«- 
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attribute of a small minonty, men have 
generally tned to reconcile it, at least 
in theory, to their sense of justice, by 
endeavounng to attach duties to it, 
and erecting it into a sort of magis- 
tracy, either moral or legal But if 
the state is at hberty to treat tbs 
possessors of land as pubho ftmo- 
tionanes, it is only gomg one step 
further to say, that it is at liberty to 
discard them The claim of the land- 
owners to the land is altogether subor- 
dmate to the general pohoy of the 
1 state The pnnciple of property gives 
them no nght to the land, but only 
a nght to compensation for whatever 
portion of their mterest in the land it 
\may bo the pohoy of the state to 
'depnve them of To that, their claim 
Is mdofeasible It is due to land 
owners, and to owners of any property 
whatever, recogmsed as such by the 
state, that they should not bo dis- 
possessed of it without receiving its 
pooumary value, or an annual income 
equal to what they derived from it 
TniB 18 duo on the general pnnciples 
on which propert) rests If the land 
Iwas bought with the produce of the 

( labour and abstinence of themselves or 
their ancestors, compensation is duo to 
them on that ground , even if other- 
wise, it 13 stiU due on the ground of 
prescription. Nor can it ever be neces- 
sary for accomplishing on object by 
which the commumt}' altogether will 
gain, that a particular portion of the 
community snould be immolated. 
When the property is of a kmd to 
which pecuhar affections attach them 
selves, the compensation ought to 
exceed a bare pecumary equivalent 
But, subject to tms proviso, the state 
fa at liberty to deal with lauded pro- 
perty as the general mterests of the 
community may require, even tq the 
extent if it so happen, of doing with 
the whole, what is done with a part 
whenever a biU is p^ed for a railroad 
or a new street The community has 
too much at stake m the proper cul- 
tivation of the land, and m the condi 
tions annexed to the oocnpancy of it, 
to loavo those thmga to the discretion 
of a class of persons called landlords, 
when they have shown themselves 


unfit for the bust The legislature, 
which if it pleased might convert 
the whole body of landlords mto fund 
holders or pensioners, might, A fortiori, 
commute the average receipts of Irish 
landowners into a fixed rent charge 
and raise the tenants mto propnetore , 
supposing always that the full market 
value of the land was tendered to the 
landlords, m case thev preferred that 
to acceptmg the conditions proposed. 

There wiU be another place for dia 
onasiiig the vanons modes of landed' 
property and tenure, and the advau-3 
tages and mconvemences of each , in 
this chapter our concern is yulh^the' 
right Itself, the grounds wluclTjustify i 
it, an d fai a.^.c~Qip11ary'{roniThe9e'l the/ 
^ondlBpW6y,whichitsliouI3l]e linuted.' 
To me it seems almost an axiom that 
.jjropertyin land should Jw -interpreted 

a twCriy^^^d’ ^Bt^fbaJbalance jnZoll 
msBB of douhF~s5on l d luc huu against j 
Bja-iimpnetoi: ^ The reverse is^llie 
case with property in moveables, and 
in all things the product of labour 
over these, the owner’s power both of 
use and of exclusion should be abso- 
lute, except where positive evil to 
others would result from it , ,bpt in the 
5a5Q-oLland, no exclusive right should 
be permitted "in mny indiYiduaj^^Hch . 
^uiTOt'bo' shown to he productive of 
^Sirive^gooH. ”To"T>e aUowSd'dri^ ex- 
clusTvo^nght "at all, over a portion of 
the common inhentanco, while there 
are others who have no portion, is 
already a pnviloge No quantity of 
moveable goods winch a person can 
acquire by liis labour, prevents others 
from acquiring the like by the same 
means , hut from the very nature of 
the case, whoever owns land, keeps 
others out of the enjoyment of iL 
The privilege, or monopolyj is only 
defensible as a necessary evil , it 
comes an injustice when earned to any 
oint to which the compensating good 
oes not follow it 

For mstanco, the exclusive nght tol 
the land for purposes of cultivation! 
does not imply an exclusive nght to in 
for purposes of access, and no sneh! 
nght ought to bo recognized, except 
to the extent nccossaty to protect he 
produce against damage, and th» 
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owneT’s privacy againut invasion The 
pTotcMios of two Dukes to shut up 
la port of the Highlands, and exclude 
[the rest of mankind from niai y 8 piaTe 
, miles of Piountain sceneiy to pri-ient 
'disturbunoe to wild animals, is an 
jObnse , it exceeds the legitimate hounds 
•of tbi nght of landed property When 
dand 18 not intended to be cultivated, 
mo good reason can in general he given 
ifor Its being pm ate property at all, 
*and if any one is permitted to call it 
his, he ought to know that he holds it 
by sufferance of the community, and 
on an implied condition that his owner 
ship, since it cannot possibly do them 
any good, at least snail not depnve 
' them of any, which they could liave 
idenved from the land if it had been 
tmappropnnted. Even in the case of 
cultii’aied land, a man whom, though 
only one among millions, the law permits 
to hold thousands of acres as his single 
share, is not entiiled to think that all i 
^lus IS given to him to nse and abuse, 
and deal with as if it concerned nobody - 
,bnt himself T he rents or profits whicn 
he can obtain fimm it'aTe'-ak.his sole 
disposal , but with regard to the land, 
in everything which lie does with it, 
and in eveiydlung which ho abstains 
from doing, he is morally bound, and 
Should whenever the case admits be 

» compelled, to make lus interest 
Jasure consistent with the public 
good" Ihe species at largo still re- 
tains, of its original claim to the soil 
oftho planet wlucb it inhabits, as much 
as is compatible with the purposes for 
which it has parted vnth the remainder 

§ 7 Besides property in the pro- 
, , dnce of labour, and property in land, 
j there are other things which are or 
( have been subiects of pioperty, in 
^ywhich no propnetaiy nghts ought to 
must at all lint as the cmhred world 
^ ins in general made up its mmd on 
most of these, there is no necessity for 
dweUing on th^ m this place. At 
; the head of thenr, is property m human 
'beings It IB annost snperfioous to 
' obpTve, that this institution can have 
no iilace in any society even pretending 
to no fiinnaed on justice, or on fellow- 
,ahip botwor n human creatures. But. 


iniquitous as it is, vet when the state 
has expressly legalircd it, and human 
beings, for generations, have heen\ 
bon^t, sold, and inherited nndei \ 
sanction of law, it is another wrong, lu j 
abolishing the property, not to make ] 
full compensation 1018 wrong was 
avoided by the great measure of justice 
in 1833, one of the most virtnons acts, 
as well as the most practically henofi 
cent, ever done collectively by a nation. 
Other examples of property which 
ought not to have been cronte^^Mft 
pjtincrtigR.jn_pjihliii-tmsl8 , 8Uch''ns 
juHiual offices under tho old French 
regime, and the heritable jurisdictions 
which, in countncs not wholly emerged 
from feudahty, pass with the land. 
Onr own conntiy affords^ as cases in 
point, that of a commission in the 
army, and of an advowsoji,, or right of 
nommation to an "ewlosiastical bene- 
fice A property is also sometimes 
creat ed in a right pOaxmg^he-pubhgT'' 
•jfl^tt^SSaopolypbi, jnstanco, - or -other 
exclnsivo pnvilcgo These abuses pre 
vail most in semiharharous comitnea , 
but are not without example in tho 
most civilired. In France there are 
seveml important trades and profes- 
sions, inclnding notanes, attorneys, 
brokers, appraisers, printers, and (until ^ 
lately) bakers and hutchem. of which 
the numbers are hmited by law Then 
brevet or pnvilege of one of the per I 
mitted number consequently brings a 1 
high pncB in the market When this 
IB the case, compensation probably 
could not with justice bo TOtused, on 
tho abohtion of the pnnlcge There 
are other cases m which this would be 
more doubtful The question would 
turn upon what, in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances, was sufficient to constitute 
prescnption, and whether the legal 
recogmtion which the abase had ob- 
tained, was sufficient to constitute it 
an institution, or amounted only to an 
occasional bcence It would be absurd 
to claim compensation forlosses caused 
by changes m a tanS; a thing confes- 
sedly 1 nnahle from year to year , or for 
monopolies hke those granted to indivi 
duals uy the Tudors, favours of a despo- 
tic authority, which the power that gave 
was competent at anj time tn recall 
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So ranch on tho instiluhon of pro 
pertj, a entject of which, for the pur 
poses of political ccononi, it wns 
indispensable to treat, bui on which 
wo could not nscfulir confine ourselves 
to eoonoaucal cousident oas. We 


’ have non to inquire on what principles! 
and with what results tho distribution' 
of tho prodiico of land ond labour is 
effected, under tho relations which 
this institution creates among the 
diflorent members of tho commuHitj 


cmpTER nL 


\ 

or THE cLji»^rji A 1 IOM 1 nrnOM 

§ 1 PititATE property being as- 
Vnmed ns a fact, we have next to enn 
meratc the different classes of persons 
^to whom it m\c8 nsc, whoso concnr- 
rence, or at least whoso penms'uon, is 
necessary to prodnction, and who are 
therefore able to sbpnlato for a sbare 
of the produce We have to inqmro, 
according to what laws tho prMncc 
distributes itself amon^ these clxcses, 
by tho spontancouB action of the inte- 
rests of those concerned after which, 
a further question will ho, what offects 
are or mignt bo produced by laws, in 
sbtnfions, and measures of government, 
in superseding or modifying that spon- 
taneous distnbution. 

Tho three requisites of production, 
Vs\iQ8 been so often repented, are 
bftonflSiapital, and land understand- 
ing by capitid, tlie moans and ap- 
--pbances which are tbo accumulated 
. results of previous labour, and by land, 
the matenaD and instruments snpphcd 
by nature, whether contained in the 
mtenor of the earth or constituting its 
pirface Since each of these elements 
of prodnction may be separately appro- 
'' pnated, the induknnl commumty mar 
rfrd * considered as dinded into lann 
bwnore, capitahsts, and productive 
Ikbourers Each of these classes, as 
, such, obtains a shore of the produco 
'no other person or class obtains any 
tlnrife, except by concession from them. 
The remainder of tho community is, 
in fact, Bupiiortcd at their expense, 
giving, if any cqmvnlent, one consist- 
Jng of unproductive sorncos These 
'three classes, therefore, are considered 
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in pohtical economy as making up the 
■Bholo commnnifv 

§ 2 But although these threoj 
sometimes exist as separate classes,, 
dividmg tho produce among them, they'' 
do not necessarily or always so exist ■' 
Tho fact IB 80 much otherwise, that/ 
there are only one or two commumtios 
in which the complete separation ot^ 
these classes is the genenl rule Eng 7 
land ond Scotland, with parts of Bm ^ 
gium and Holland, arc almost the onl) 
countnes in the world whore the land, ( 
capital, and labour employed m agn 
culture, arc generally the property of J 
Bcparato owners The ordinary case 
IE, that the same person owns either 
two of these requisites, or all three 

The case in which the same person 
owns all three, embraces the two ex 
tremoa of existing socioti , in respect 
to the independence and dignify of the 
labouring class Eirst, when tbOj 
labourer himself is tbo propnetoii^ 
This IS tho cornmemoEt case in the 
Northern -States'„or~5h6^7Amencan, 
one of the commonest in 
fiance, Switzerland, the three Scan 
diuaiaan kmrfoms, and parts of Ger 
many ,* and a common case m parts 

• • The Nenregino ictnrn" fear the 

Commlf'Ioners of Poor Law Enquiry to 
•whom informatton was furnished from nearly 
every country In Europe and Amenca by 
the ambassadors and consuls there) ” states 
that at tho last census In IS25. out of a popu 
latlon of 1.051,318 persons, there vrera 69,461 
freeholders. As by freeholders most 
bo meant 69 464 heads of families, or about 
300,000 Individuals, tho frecnolders must 
form more than one-fourth of tho whole popu 
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of Itfllj and m BelgitittL In all these 
connmea there are, no donbt, large 
landed properbes, and a still greater 
nmuher which, withont being large, 
reqnire the occasioned or constant aid 
j of hired labourers Much, however, 

i of the land is owned in portnms too 
small to reqnire any other lobonr than 
that of the peasant and his family, or 
fully to occupy even that. The capital 
employed is not always that ot the 
peasant proprietor, many of these small 
properties being mortgaged to obtain 
the means of onltivating, hot the 
capital IB invested at the peasant’s 
ns^ and though he pays interest for 
it It Hives to no one any nght of inter 
ference, except perhaps eventually to 
take po session of the land, if the in- 
' terest ceases to ae paid, 
f The other case in which the land, 
tiahonr, and capital belong to the same 
Wrsnn is the case of slave cotmtnes, 
in which the labonrera themselves are 
owneil bv the landowner Onr West 
Jlndia colonies before emancipation, and 
.the sugar colonies of the nations by 
whom a similar act of justice is still 
unperformed, are examples of large 
estabII^hmect8 for agnonltura! and 
raaimfactunng labour (the production 
of sugar and rum is a combination of 
both) in which the land, the lactones 

latlon Mr llaccrem lUleJ that In Den j 
mart (br which Zcuand and the adjoining 
Llands srs probabij meant) oat of a popuia 
tion of 926,110. the nuinbar of land^ pro- 
prielon and farmers If SISJIO, or narig 
one halt In SleJirtcb Holstein, out oi a 
popo atlon of 60r 0S5. it is 196,017, or about 
ont third The proportion of proprietors 
and farmcn to the whole population Is not 
firen In Sweden; but the Stockbolm return 
estimates the arerage quantltj- of land an 
neied to a labourer'e habitat on at from one 
to fire acre* and though the Gottenbnrg 
return give* a lower estimate. It adds, that 
the peasanta poisesa mncb of the land. In 
■Wurtemburg we are told that mtre than 
two-lhlrds of the labouring population are 
the proprietor* of their own habitationa, 
and that almost al) own at least a garden of 
from thieejjuarter* of an acre to an acre 
and a halt" In tome of the-e ftatemenu, 
proprietor* and farmer* are not dtjcrintl 
nated bnt "all the returns cimcnr in atatlng 
the nomher of dap labourer* to be very 
iman." — ( JV^cce foiMjretpB Cbm aun uyzfunu 
p, ixrriil.) Al the general of the 1* 

booring people, the condition of a work 
man for hire it almost peculiar to Great 
Britain. 
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(if thej may he so called), the fnt 
chineiy, ana the degraded labomws, 
are all the property of a capitalist. In 
this case, ns well as in its extreme 
opposite, the case of th a peasa nt pro- 
pnetor, there is no division of the 
produce 


§ 3 AtTien the three reqmsitcs are 
not all owned bv the same person, it^ 
often happens that two of them are so , 
Sometimes the same person owns the j 
capital and the land, but not the labour. 
The landlord makes his enragementl 
directly with the labonrer, and supphesj 
the whole or part of the stock necee-' 
saij for cultivation This system ist 
the nsnal one m those parts of Conb# 
nenta] Enrope, m which the labonrerj 
are neither serfs on the one hand, no^ 
proprietors on the other It was very 
common in France before the Bevoln 
tion, and is still much practised in 
some parts of that country, when thei 
land IS not the propertv of the culti- 
vator It prevails generally in the 
level districts of Italy, except those' 
pnncipaUy pastoral, such as the ilo 
remma of Tuscany and the Campagna 
of Rome On this srstem the din-ion 
of the produce is between two classesj 
the landowner and the labourer 
In other cases again the labonrei 
does not own the land, hnt owns thj 
httle stock emploved on it, the lanm 
lord notbeingin the habit of supplying 
any This system generally prevails 
in Ireland It is nearly nmversal in 
India, and m most countries of the 
East , whether the government retains, 
SB it generally does, the ownership of 
the soil, or allows porbons to become, 
either absolutely or in a qualified sense, 
the property of individnals In India, 
however, things are so far better than 
in Ireland, that the owner of land is 
in the habit of making advances to 
the cultivators, if they cannot cnltavnte 
without them. For these advances 
the native landed proprietor usually 
demands high interest, but the pnii 
cipal landowner, the government, 
makes them gratuitously, recovering 
the advance after the harvest, togethei 
with the rent. The produce is here 
divided, as before between the same 
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two olassei, tho landowner and the 
labourer 

Those are the principal vanataons 
in the classification of those among 
whom the produce of agncnltural 
labour is distnbuted. In the case of 
manufacturing mdustrj there never 
are more than two classes, the 
labourers and the capitahsts The 
original artisans in all countnos were 
Dither slaves, or the women of the 
family In the manufacturing esta- 
blishments of the ancients, whether 
on a large or on a small scale, the 
lahourere were usually the properly of 
the capitalist In general, if any 
manual labour was thought compatible 
with the digmty of a fiheman, it was 
only agncnltural labour The converse 
system, in which the capital was owned 
by the labourer, was coeval wuth free 
labour, and under it the first great ad- 
vances of man ufactunng industry were 
achieved. The artisan owned the 
loom or the few tools ho used, and 
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worked on his own account, or at least 
ended by domg so, though he usually 
worked for another, first as apprentice 
and next as journeyman, for a certam 
number of years before he could be 
admitted a master But'lhe gtatm 
of a permanent journeyman, aU his 
hfo a hired labourer and nothing more, 
had no place in the crafts and guilds 
of the Middle Ages In conntiy vil- 
lages, where a carpenter or a black- 
smith cannot live and support hired 
labourers on the returns of his business, 
he IS even now his own workman , and 
I shopkeepers in similar circumstances 
are their own shopmen, or shopwomen 
But wherever the extent of the market 
admits of it, the distinction is now 
fully established between the class 0 / 
capitalists, or employers of labour, and 
the class of labourers , the capitahsts, j 
m general, contnbntmg no other labour j' 
than that of directi on and supenn * 
tendency ^ 


OHAPTEE IV 

OF COUTFTrnON AHD OUSTOH 


J j§ I UiniEH the rule of mdividual 
fciwerty, the division of the produce 
m 'SioAesult of two determining agon 
.mes' Competition, and Cust om It is 
Im^rtant to ascertain ibe amount of 
innuence which belongs to each of these 
causes, and m what manner the opera- 
itiQivof one IS modified by the other 
T Pohtical economists generally, and 
■'^ghsh pohtical economists above 
'Others, have been accustomed to lay 
'jahuost exclusive stress upon the firrt 
tof those agencies, to exaggerate the 
leffect of competition, and to take into 
httle account the other and confiictmg 
pnnciple They are apt to express 
themselves as if they thought that 
competition actually does, m aU cases, 
whatever it can be shown to be the 
tendency of competition to do This 
is partfy mtelhgible, if we consider 
that only through the pnnciple of com- 


petition has pohtical economy any 
pretension to the obaracter of a science 1 
So far as rents, profits, wages, pnces,! 
are detenmned by compeution, lawsf 
may be assigned for them Assume' 
competition to be their exclusive regu 
lator, and pnnoiples of broad generality 
and Bcientifio precision may he laid 
down, accordi^ to which they wfll be 
regulated. The pohtical economist 
justly deems this liis proper business 
and, as an abstract or hypothetical sci > 
encc, political economy cannot bo re- 
qmred to do, and mdeed cannot do, 
anythmg more But it would be a 
groat misconception of the actual coutsl 
of human affairs, to suppose that com 
petition exercises m fact this unhimted 
swaj I am not speaking of monopo- 
bes, either natural or artificial, or of 
any mterferences of authority with tlie 
liberty of production or exobanga 
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Such disturbing canses bavo alirays 
been allowed for by political economists 
I speab of cases in wbicb there is no- 
thing to restram competition no bin 
drance to it either in the nature of the 
case or in artificial obstacles, yet m 
wbioh the result is not determined by 
competition, bnt by enstom or usage , 
competition either not taking place at 
all, or producing its effect in unite a 
difiereut manner firom that wmoh is 
ordWrily assumed to be natural to it 

/ § 2 Compobtion, m foot, has only 
^become m any considorable degree the 
governing principle of contracts, at a 
comparatively modem penod The 
forther wo look back mto histoiy, the 
more vre see nU transactions and en 
gagements under the mfiuence of fixed 
customs The reason is evident Cus- 
tom IS the most powerful protector of 
tho weak against the strong , their sole 
protector where there are no laws or 
government adequate to the purpose 
iCufltom 18 a bamer which, even in the 
most oppressed condition of mankind, ] 
ityninny is forced in some degree to | 
[respect To the indnstnons population I 
m a turbulent military community, 
freedom of competition is a yam ptase , ! 
they are never m a condiRon to make 
terms for themBelves by it there is ' 
always a master who throlva his sword 
into the scale, and the terms are such 
as ho imposes But though the law 
of the strongest decides, it is not the 
interest nor m general the practice of 
the strongest to strain that law to tho 
utmost, and every relaxation of it has 
B tendency to become a custom, and 
Asvery custom to becorao a nght Eights 
jftiuB onmnatiug, and not competition 
jin any shape, determiue, m a rude state 
|of society, the share of the produce en 
tjoTCd by those who produce it The 
relations, more especially, between tho 
landowner and the cultivator, and the 
payments made by the latter to the 
lormer, are, in all states of society but 
the most modern, determined by tho 
usage of tho countiy Never until late 
tunes have tho conoihons of the occu- 
pancy of land been ^as a general rule) 
en aftair of competition. The occupier 
for tile time has very commonly been 


considerea to have a nght to retain 
hi6 holding, while he fmfils the cos 
ternary requirements, and has thus 
become, m a certain sense, a co-pro- . 
netor of the soil Even whore the ' 
older has not acquired this fixity of 
tenure, the terms of occupation have 
often been fixed and invariable 

In India, for example, and -other 
Asiatic communities similarly const! 
tnted, the ryots, or peasant-farmers, 
are not regarded as tenants at will, 
nor 01 on as tenants by virtue of a lease. 
In most villBgca there are mdeod some 
T^otB on this precarious footing, con- 
sisting of those, or the descendants of 
those, who hare settled in the place at 
a known and comparatively recent 
penod but all who are looked upon 
as descendants or representatives of 
the onginal inhabitants, and oven\ 
many mere tenants of ancient date, ' 
arw thought entitled to retain their 
; land, as long ns they pay the onslomary 
; rents What these customary rents 
are, or ought to he, has indeed, m most 
cases, become a matter of obscnnly, 
usnrpatiODj tyranny, and foreign con- 
quest haying to a great degree obh 
torated the omdences of them But 
when an old and purely Hindoo pnn 1 
cipahty falls under the donumon of the\ 
Bnbah Gorenunent, or the manage-' 
ment of its officers, and when tho i 
details of the rerenne system come to ' 
be inqmred into, it is usually found 
that though the demands of tho great 
landholder, the State, have heenswelled 
by fiscal rapacity until all hmit is 
practicaliy lost sight oliithasyet been 
thought necessary to have a distinct 
name and a separate pretext for each 
increase of exaction, so that the de- 
mand has sometimes come to consist 
of thirty or forty different items, in ail 
dition to the nominal rent Tins oir 
cuitouB mode of increasing tho pay 
monts assuredly would not have oeeu 
resorted to, if there had been an ao- 
kuowlcdged nght in the landlord to 
increase the rent Its adoption is a 
proof that there was once an effective 
linutahon, a real customary rent, and 
that the understood right of tho ryot 
to the land, so long as he paid rent 
according to custom, was at some tune 
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OT other more then nominal * The 
Bntish Government of India always 
Bimphlioa the tenure by consolidating 
the vanons nsscssmenta into one, thus 
making the rent nominally ns well as 
really an arbitrary thing, or at least a 
matter of specific agreement but it 
scrupnlonslT respects the nght of the 
ryot to the land, though until the re- 
forms of the present generation preforms 
even now only partially earned into 
effect) It seldom left him mnob mom 
than a bare subsistence 
IS j In modem Europe the cultivators 
I nave gradually emerged from a state 
wf personal slavery The barbanan 
'conquerors of the "Westem empwo 
found that the easiest mode of ma 
naging their conquests would be to 
leave the occupation of the land m the 
hands m which they found it, and to 
save themselves a labour so uncongenial 
as the supenntcndenco of troops of 
slaves, by allowmg the slaves to retamin 
a corlmn deme the control of their own 
actions, under an obligation to furnish 
the lom with provisions and labour 
A common expedient was to assign to 
the serf, for his exclusive use, as much 
land ns was thought sufficient for his 
support, and to make him work on the 
other lands of his lord whenever re- 
qmred By degrees these indefinite 
obligations were transformed into a 
definite onoj of supplying a fixed quan- 
tity of provisions or a fixed quantity of 
labour and as the lords, in tune, be 
came incjmed to employ their income 
m the purchase of luxuries rather than 
in the maintenance of retainers, the 
payments in kmd were commuted for 
payments m money EaclrcoiKSsBion, 
at first voluntary and revocable at 
pleasure, gradually acqmred the force 
of custom, and was at last recognised 

f i enforced by the tnbnnals in this 
nner the serfs progressively rose 
0 a free tenantry, who held tbeir 
id m perpetuity on fixed conditions 
e conditions were sometimes very 
onerous, and the people very miserable 

• Tho tnolent law bookB of the Hindoos 
mention In eomo case* one-sixth, In others 
one fourth of tho pi-oduce, ns a proper rent 
but there Is no c\ Idence that the rules laid 
down In llio'o books were, «l any period of 
Mstory, really acted upon 
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But their obhgations were determined 
by the usage or law of the country, and 
not by competition 

Where the cultivators had never, 
been, strictly eponkmg, in personal 
bondage, or after they had censed td 
ho so, the exigencies of a poor and little 
advanced society gave nse to another i 
arrangement^ which m some parts of' 
Europe, even highly improved parts, 
has been found sufficiently advan- 
tageous to bo contmued to the present 
day I speak of the mo t aver ^sTsffimt 
Under this, the land is dm3e3ItaBmhll\ 
farms, among smgle families, the land 
lord generally supplying the stoch 
whioh the agnoultural system of the 
country is considered to require, and ; 
receiving, in lieu of rent and profit, a ' 
fixed proportion of the produce This' 
proportion, which is generally paid ui 
kind, IS usually (as is imphed in the 
words metayer, mexsaxudo, and me 
Aefanuayone-Iialf There are places, 
however, sueffTS’ the noh volcanic soil 
of the province of Naples, where the 
lamDord takes two-thirds, and yet the 
cultivator by means of an excellent 
agncnlture contrives to hve But 
wnothor the proportion is two-thirds or 
one half, it is a fixed proportion , not 
variable from form to farm, or from 
tenant to tenant The custom of the 
country is tlie universal rule , nobody i 
thinks of raising or lowering rents, or I 
of letting land on other than the cus- 
tomary conditions Competition, js a 
re5d}\tOE*ofjenf,TiB^^ex]ste^ 

§ 8 Pnees, whenever there was/ 
no monopoly, came earher under tba 
mfinence of competihon, and are mnehu 
more universally subjeot to it, tbani 
rents but that influence is by no' 
means, even in the present aotiv ity of 
mercantile competition, so absolnte as 
IB sometimes assnmei There is no\ 
proposition wbioh meets ns in the field i 
of pohtical economy oftener than this | 
— Jhat Jbero cannot be two in i 

the samo markoT'^Siicff undoubtedly 
[Is the natural effect of unimpeded com 
petition, ynt-jixfiiw-jone— knowB--that 
ibgro are,_ a]infl3t-atvva¥SpJwfLpi 3CCS m. 
-tlm tHIne jia rket . Not only areTEere 
111 everylargolbwn, and in ahnost 
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Jeyery trade, cheap shops ond dear j 
shops, but the same shop often sells j 
the same article nt different pnces to 
different customers and, as a general 
mle, each retailer adapts his scale of 
prices to the class of enstomors vrbom 
ine expects. The wholesale trade, in 
ithe great articles of commerce, is really 
Mder the domimon of competition 
'There, the buyers as well ns sellers 
are traders or mannfactnrei^ and their 
pnrohnses are not induenced by indo- 
lence or vulgar finery, nor depend on 
the smaller motives of personal con 
venience.hut are business transactions. 
In the wholesale markets thoreforo it 
18 true as a general proposition, that 
there are not two pnces at one time 
for the same thing there is at each 
time and place a market pnee, which 
(can he (quoted in a pnee-enrrent But 
mtadpncc, the pnee paid by the actual 
s consumer, seems to feel veiy slowly and 
I imperfectly the effect of competition , 
and when competition does exist, it 
often, instead of lowering pncca, merely 
dmdes the gams of the high pneo 
among a greater number of dealers 
Hence it is that, of the pneo paid ly 
the consumer, so large a proportion is 
absorbed by the gams of retailers , and 
any one who inqmres into the amount 
which reaches the hands of those who 
made the things he buys, will often be 
1 astonished at its smallness When 
' Indeed the market, being that of 
great city, holds out a sufBcient induce- 
ment to large capitalists to engage m 
retail operations, it is generally found 
a better specnlation to attract a large 
business by undersellmg others, than 
! merely to divide the field of employ- 
• ment with them. This mflncnce of 
c uipebtion is making itself felt more 
and more through the principal 
branches of retail trade m the largo 
towns , and the rapidity and cheapness 
of transport, by mafang consumers 
less dependent on the dealers in their 
immediate neighbourhood, are tending 
to assimilate more and more the whole 
country to a huge town , hnt hitherto 
it IS only in the gi eat centres of business 
that retail transactions have been 
chiefly, or even much, determined by 
compotitioii. Elsewhere it ij»ther acts, 
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when it acts at all, as an occaBional 
disturbing inOuenco, the hahiiual re- 
gulator IB custom, modified from time 
to timo by notions existing in the 
minds of purchasers and scUors, of 
some kind of enuitv or justice 

In mam trades the terms on whica 
hnsincsB is done art n matter of posi \ 
five arrangement among Iho tmdo, ' 
who Dso the mcana they always pos- 
sess of making the situation of any 
member of the bodj who departa from 
its fixed enstoms, inconvenient or dis- 
agreeable It IS well known that the 
liohkfudling4radejtaa, until lately, flUfi. 
of these, and that notwithstanding tho 
active spin! of rivalry in tho trade, 
competition did notprMuco its natural 
effect in breatangdown tho trade rules. 
j^lLpr ofcssinnal rcmnncra tion.i8jcgn 
'QatedTiy custom 'I ho ices of physi^ 
"emns, surgfonB, and bamsterB, the, 
charges of attorneys, are nearly invaj 
nablo Not cerlainly for want of 
abundant competition in those profe* 
sions, but because the competition ope 
rates by diraimshing each competitor’i 
chance of foes, not by lowering the fee: 
themselves 

Since custom stands its pxiund 
against competition to so considerable 
an extent, even whore, from the mnlti 
tndo of competitors and the general 
energy in the pursuit of gain, tho spirit 
of competition is strongest, wo may be 
sure tnat this is much more the case 
whore people are content with smaller 
gams, and estimate their pecimiary 
interest at a lower rate when balanced 
against their ease or their pleasure 
I believe it will often be fonnd, in Con 
tinental Europe, that pneesand charges, 
of some or of all sorts, are much big tiei 
in some places than m others not fai 
distant, without its being possible to 
assign any other cause than that it has 
always been so the customers are 
used to It, and ocijmesce in it 
enterprising competitor, with sufEcienljj 
capit^ might force down the charges, j 
and make his fortnne during the pro-!j 
cess, but there are no enterprising I' 
competitors , thee who have capitm 
prefer to leave it where it is, or to 
make less profit by it in a more quiet 
way. 
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These ohservatinns mnst be received 
M a general correction, to be apphod 
trbenever jrelevant, ivhether oxpresaly 
Jnenboned or not, to the conclusione 
contained in the Bubscqnont portions 
of this Treatise Our reasonings mnst, 
m general, proceed as if the known 
and natural effects of competition were 
actually produced by it, in all cases in 
which it IB not restrained by some 
positive obstacle '\\'boro competition, 
tbongb free to exist, does not exist, or 
where it exists, but bos its natural 
consequences overruled by any other 
agency, the conclusions s^l fad more 
or less of being applicable To escape 


error, we onghlj in applying tbo cou 
elusions of political economy to the 
actual affairs of bfe, to consider not 
only what will happen supposing the 
maximnm of competition, out how far 
the result will bo affected if competJ i 
hon falls short of the maximnm ‘ 
The states of economical rolahotji: 
which stand first in order, to be di» ^ 
cussed and appreciated, are those in j 
which competition has no part, thfe”^ 
arbiter of trausaotions being either 
brute force or estabhshed usage Tbesi 
vnll bo the subject of the next four 
chapters 
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8 1 AiroHO the forms which so- 
dety assumes under the infinence of 
the institution of property, there are, 
as I have alreaify remarked, two, 
otherwise of a widely dissimdar cha- 
racter, but resembhug in this, that the 
ownership of the land, the labour, and 
the capital, is in the same bands One 
of these cases is that of slavery, the 
other is that of peasant propnetors 
In the ime, the landowner owns the 
ilnbonr, in the other the labourer owns 
I the land We hegm with the first, 

' this system all the produce be- 
■Tongs to the landlord The food and 
other necessanes of his labourers are 
j part of hiB expenses The labourers 
possess nothing hut what he thinks fit 
to give them, and until he thinks fit to 
' take it back and they work os hard 
as ho chooses, or is able, to compel 
them Their wretchedness is only 
limited by his humanity, or his pecn 
niaiy interest. With the first conside- 
ration, we have on the present occa- 
sion nothing to do What the second 
m so detestable a constitution of so- 
ciety may dictate, depends on the 
faciuhes for importing fresh slaves 
If full grown able bodied slaves can be 
crooured in sufficient munhers, and 


imported at a moderate expense, self- 
interest will recommend working the 
slaves to death, and replacing them 
hr importation, in preference to the 
slow and expensive process of breeding 
them Nor are the slave-owners gene- j 
rally backward in learning this lesson I 
It IB notonouB that such was the prao- ^ 
tice in OUT slave colonies, while the 
slave trade was legal, and it is said 
to be BO still m Cuba 
"When, as among the ancients, the 
slave-market could only be supplied 
by captives either taken in war, or 
kidnapped from thinly scattered tnbes 
on the remote confines of the known 
world, it was generally more profitable 
to keep up the number by breeding, 
which necessitates a far better treat- 
ment of them, and for this reuson, 
joined with several others, the condi 
tion of slaves, notwithstanding occa- 
sional enormities, was probably much 
less bad in tho ancient world than in ^ 
the colomes of modem nations The 
Helots a re jiBually.ciited'aB-the iype-of ^ 

tlreUmost-iideona fbna_of_porsonal 

slavery,- but with how httle truth, op ^ 
pears from the fact that they were re / 
gnJarly armed (though not with the 
panoply of the hophte) and forme^ an 
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j /iiiegral part of tho military rtrength 
outlie State Thev wore donbtleaB an 
irfenor and degraoed caste, but 
tfllavoiy Beoms to Lave Leen one of tne 
least onerous vaneties of serfdom 
Slaveiy appears in far more frightful 
colours among the Homans, dunng the 
period m which tho Roman aristocracy 
was gorging itself with tlie plunder of 
a newly conquered world The Romans 
were a cruel people, and the worthless 
nobles sported with the lives of their 
myriads of slaves with the same reck 
less prodigality with which they sqnan 
'dorod any other part of their ul-ao- 
qmred possessions Yet, slavery is 
divested of one of its worst featnres 
when it IB compatible with hope en 
franchisement was easy and common 
^enfranchised slaves ohtamed at once 
the fall rights of atizans, and instances 
were frequent of their acqninng not 
only nches, but latterly even honours 
By the progress of milder legislafiou 
under the limpcrors, much of the pro 
tection of law was thrown round the 
slave, he became capable of possessing 
property, and the evil alto^ther as- 
sumed a considerably gentler aspect 
Dnlil, however, slavery assumes the 
mitigated form of villenage, in which 
not only the slaves have property and 
legal rights, but their obligations aro 
more or less hunted by usage, and 
they partly labour for tbeir oxvn bene- 
fit , their condition is seldom sneb ns 
to produce a rapid growth either of 
population or of production 

§ 2 So long ns slave countries ere 
nndcrpeopled m proportion to their 
cultivable land, the labour of the 
"laves, under any tolerable manage- 
ment, produces much more than is 
rufficiont for their support , especially 
ns the great amount of snpcnntendonce 
which their labour requires, prevontmg 
the dispersion of the popiuation, en 
sores some of the advantages of com- 
bined labour Hence, in a good soil 
\and dimate, and with reasonnhle care 
iof his own mterests, the owner of many 
j I slaves has tho means of bemg nob 
}The influence, however, of such a state 
tof EOciolT on production, is perfectly 
(WoU understood It is a tnusm lo 
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nsiorl, that labour extorted by fear ol 
punishment is inofficient-and unpro- 
ductive It is true that in some cir 
comstances, human beings can he 


driven bx,Jhe— lash to attempt, and 
even to accomplish, things which they 
would not have undertaken for any 
payment which it could have been 
worth while to an omployor to offer 
them And it is likely that productive 
oporahonB which require much com 
bination of labour, the production of 
sugar for example, womd not have 
taken place so soon in the American 
colomes, if slavery had not existed to 
keep masses of labour together There 
aro also savage tribes so averse from 
regular indnstiy^ that industrial life is 
scarcely able to introduce itself among 
them until they are cither conquered 
and made slaves of, or become con 
qnerors and make others so Bnf 
affer allowing the frill value of these 
considerations, it remains certam thal 
slavery is mcompatible with any higli 
state of the arts of hfm and any grea1 
efficiency of labour For all prodncti 
which require mnoh stall, slave coim 
tries are nsnallv dependent on fo 
reigners Hopeles3_,^slavery effocln 
ally hrotifies^tire intellecTr'anff'Intel 
TigShco in the "slaVlSsI' tbongli oftci 
encouraged m the ancient world ant 
in the Eas^ is in a more advanoct 
state of society a source of eo mncl 
danger and an object of so mnoh dreai 
to the masters, that in some of thi 
States of Amenca it is a highly pens 
offence to teach a slave to read. A1 
processes earned on by dave lahou 
are conducted m the rudest and mos 
unimproved manner And even thi 
anunal strength of the slave is, on ai 
average, not half exerted The unpre 
dnotiveness and wastefulness of the u 
dnstnal system in tho Slave States i 
instructively displayed in the valuabl 
wnlmga of Mr Olmsted. The mildes 
form of slaveiy is certainly the cond] 
tion of the aeri^ who is attached to th 
soil, snpporta himself from his aHof 
mont, and works a certam number c 
days m the week for his lord Ye 
there is but one opinion on the es 
treme mefBciency of serf labour Th 
following passage is from Professo 
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Juncp,* vri 08<i Essav on tlio Distnbu 
tion of "Wcnltli (or rnthor on Rent), 13 
a copionR rcportoiT of valimWo facts 
on tlie landed tonnree of diffcTonl 
countncp 

" The Rnsslsns, or mthcr those 
Oominnj^ wntors -who hare obsoreed 
the manners and hahits of IluEsin, state 
'romo strong facts on this point Two 
iMiddlcscx mowcTB, they say, vnll mow 
in a day as much grass as mx Russian 
serfs, and in spite of the deamc's of prth 
nsions in h nglnnd and their chcajinc»B 
lu Rossin, the mowing a qnantity of 
kay which would cost an English 
fanner half a concch, will cost a Rus 
f ion propnetor three or four copecks f 
The rrussian counsellor of state, Jacob, 
IB considered to hare proved, that in 
Russia, whoro cicrything la cheap, the 
labour of a serf is doubly as oxpensiio 
as that of a labourer in Engl md M 
Schmalr mves a startling account of 
tbo nnproductivoncBs of serf labour in 
PruEJia, from hi a own knowlodgo and j 
obsorvationd In Aiistnn, it is dis- 
tinctly stated, that the labour of a serf 
IS equal to onh one third of that of a 
free hired labourer This calculation, 
made in an able work on agncoltoro 
(mth sorao extracts from which I have 
been favonred), is applied to tbo prac- 
tical pnipose of deciding on the 
number of labourers ncccssaiy to col 
tnato an estate of a given miimitude 
So palpable, indeed, are the ill ofTeots 1 
of labour rents on tho indostry of tbo ] 
agncnltural population, that in Austria 
itself, whore proposals of changes of 
. any land do not readily make their 
way, RchomoB and plans for tho com 
■^mutation of labour rents aro as popular 
tbo more stimng Gorman pro- 
vinces of tbo North ”g 
What IB wanting in the miahty of 
tho labour itself, is not made up by 
any oxccllonco m the direction and 

• TVjoy on the XMrilruiton <tf IFoaffh and 
on tkf boureet of Taxation By tlie Ro» 
KlctiardJonos Poeo 60 
t *' Bctimalr. Economt Folitigue, Irencli 
trnnBlatlon, roL 1 p 66 *” 

J VoL U p 107 

f Tho Hunsarian rovolutlonBry govern 
jnent, during lu brier oxistence, boston od on 
that country one of the greatest benoDta It 
oould rocctvc, and ono i^hlch tho tynmnv 
Ihxt ruccreded hai not dared to tabo away 


siipenntcndonce x\b tho same wntcr^ 
remarks, tho landed proprietors " am 
noccssanly, in their ^ancter of cnl 
tnators of their own domains, the 
only guides and dvcctors of the in 
dustry of tho ngnoultnral population,” 
since there can bo no intcrmcdialo 
class of capitalist farmers where tlie 
laliourcra ore the property of tho lord 
Great Inudowncra are ovorywhoro an 
idle class, or if the} labour at all, addict 
fhemsolvcs onlp to the more exciting 
bnds of exertion , that hon b share 
which Bupenors always reserve for 
themselves ” It would,” os Mr Jones 
observes, "be hopeless and iirntionnl 
to expect, that a race of noble pro- 
prietors, fenced round with pnviIcgCH 
and dignity, and attracted to military 
and political pursuits by the advan 
tages and habits of their station, should 
ever become atlentivo onltiiators ns a 
body ” Even in England, if tho cul- 
tivation of every estate depended upon 
its propnetor, anyone can judge what 
would be tho result There would be 
a few cases of great science and energy, 
and nuraoTons individnnl instances of 
inodomto success, but the gonoml state 
of ngncnltnro would be contemptible 

§ 3 Whotber tho propnotors them t 
solves would lose bi the emancipation il 
of their slaves, is a different question 
from the compnrativo effootivoncss of ' 
free and slave labour to the community • 
There has been much disonssioii of 
this question as an abstract thesis , as 
if it could possibly admit of any mu 
versol solution whether slnvory or 
free labour is most profitable to the 
employer, depends on the wages of tho 
free labourer These, again, depend 
on tho n umbe rs of thojabpunng popu 
Jalion, compafedlnth the oapita'lTin '3 
^he land. Hfr 6 d 'labour is generally; 
so much more efficient than slave 
labour, that tho employer can pay a 
considerably greater value in wages, 
than tho nminteiiance of his slaves 
cost him before, and yet bo a gainer 

It freed tlie peasautrv from wliat remained 
of tho bondage of serfdom, the labour rents , 
decreeing componsallon to tbo landlords at 
tho expense of tbo slate, and not at that ot 
tho liberated peasants 

■* Tones, pp 63, 6^ 
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bnt be cannot do this 
STTithout limit The deckne of serfdom 
|ia JSnrope, and its extinction in the 
(Western nations, irere doubtless has- 
I'iened by the changes which the growth 
^tf population must have made in the 
'pecuniary interests of the master As 
population pressed harder upon the 
land, without any improvement in 
agncultnre, the mamtenance of the 

f irfs necessarily became more costly, 
nd their labour less valuable With 
(he rate of waMS such as it is m Ire 
land, or in En^and (where, m propor- 
tion to its efScienoy, labonr is qmte as 
cheap as in Ireland), no one can for a 
moment imagine that slaveiy could 
he profitable If the Insh peasantry 
were slaves, their masters would be as 
willmg, as their landlords now are, to 
pay lar^ sums merely to get nd of 
them In the nch and nnderpeopled 
^soil of the West India islands, there is 
pnst as httle donht that the balance of 
iprofils between free and slave labour 
I was greatly on the side of slavery, and 
r that the compensation muted to the 
I slaveowners tor its abolition was not 
( more, perhaps even less, than an oqui 
\ valent for their loss 
i More needs not be said here on a 
cause so completelyjudged and decided 
as that of slavary Its dements ate 
no longer a question requumg argu- 
ment, though the temper of mind 
manifested by the larger part of tho 
i influential classes in Great Bntain 
i respectmg tho struggle now talaug 
place m Aiuenca, shows how gnevously 
, the feelmgs of the present generation 
of Englishmen, on this subject, have 
fallen behmd the positive acts of tho 
penerntion which preceded them That 
the sons of the dehvorera of the West 


Indian Negroes should see with com. 
plaeency, and encourage by their syml 
pathies, the foundatiDii of a great and! 
powerful mUitaij' conimonwealUi,''p 
pledged by its pnnciples and dnvenij 
by its strongest interests to be tbo. 
armed propagator of slaveiy tbrtmgbj 
every region of tho earth into which its 
power can penetrate, discloses a men-^ 
tal state in the leading portion of ourj 
higher and middle classes, which it is! 
melancholy to see, and will he a lostmg 
blot in English history Fortunately 
they have stopped short of actually 
aiding, otherwise than by words, the 
nefanons enterpnso to which they haveV 
noTBEeh ashamed of wishing success } } 
and It is now probable that at the ex- 
pense of the best blood of the Free ' 
States, but to their unmeasurable ele- 
vation in mental and moral worth, tho 
enrse of slavery will he cast out from 
tho great Amencon repnhbix to find its 
last temporary refhgo in Bra^ and 
Cuba, ifo European country, except 
Spam alone, any longer participates m 
the enormity Even serfage has now 
ceased to have a legal existence in 
Europe Denmark has the honour ofl 
being the first Contmental nation which] 
imitated England in liberating its co| 
lonial slaves , and the ahoRtion of 
slavery was one of the earheat acts of 
the heroio and oalnmniated Provisional 
Government of Franco The Dutch 
Government was not long behind, and 
its colonies and dependencies are now, 
I hoheve, without exception, free from 
actual slavery thongh forced labour 
for the pnbho anthorrties is still a re- 
cognisen institution m Java, soon, we 
may hope, to be exchanged for complete 
personal freedom. 
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j- 5 1 Vl"? the jJguite^f-pcTsnntyn)- 
be.tliW', aa in that of slaierj tho whole 
^rodaco belongs to tv singlo owner, and 
diatincUon of rent, profits, und 
BgcB, does not exist In all other 
speots, the two states of soaoty are 
4 ho extreme opposites of each other 
, IThe one is the Etnte of greatest oppree- 
ppon and degr vdation to the labouring 
, (class The other is that in which they 
jare the most uncontrolled arbiters of 
jjlbeir own lot 

^ ThtL advantage, howeven of small 
I ^pertieTmTland, is one of the most 
disputed questvons in tho range of poli- 
tical economy On the Continent, 
though there are some dissentient^ 
, from the prcvaihng opinion, {EelienoGt 
j of having a nnmorons propnotary po- 
pulation ousts in the mmds of most 
people tn tho form of an axiom But 
English authorities arc either unaware 
tf the judgment of Continental agnoul- 
tunsts, or are content to put it aside, 
on tho plea of their having no expen 
ence of large properties in favourable 
\eircumslonco8 the advontsCT of largo 
jproperticB being only felt where there 
jare also lar ge (arras, and as this, m 
^ntW6 districts, implies a greater accu- 
mulalion of capital than usually exists 
on the Continent, the groat Continental 
deBtates, except in tho case of grazing 
uarms, are mostly let out for cultivation 
V small portions There is some truth 
in this, but the argument ndniits of 
being retorted , for if the Continent 
tnows little, by e^nence, of cultiva 
tion on a Ini^ scalo and by largo capi 
tal, the generality of English writers 
are no better acquainted praotically 
with peasant propnetors, and have at 
most always the most erroneous ideas 
of their social condition and mode of 
ihfe Yet the old traditions even of 
{ England are on the same side with the 
I general opinion of the Continent Tho 
) ^ yCijmancriJ^hD were vaunted ns the 
‘ gmry ofEngland while they existed, 
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and have bee n so. jpnoh mourn ed ovei 
sinco iboy ^ disappeared ^ were e ither 
sma lt propnetora or small tamersTahd 

meter they Jboro Jbr^stvrsly^iadepea 
dcnc o is tno more noticeable There 
18 a part of En^nnd, unTortnnately n 
very small part, where peasant propne- 
lors are still common , for such are the 
“statesmen” of Cumberland and West- 
moreland, though they pay, 1 believe, 
gonorally if not nmvcrsally, certain 
customary dues, which, being fixed, no 
more affect their character of proprie- 
tors than tho land tax does. Imere JC 
hut one voice, among those acquainted 
with tho country, on the admirable ef- 
fects of this tenure of land in those 
connties No other amoultnral popn 
lation in England could have furnisned 
the ongmaTs of Wordsworth’s pea- 
santry 

* In Mr Wordsworth’s Utile descrlpUTe 
work on the scenery of the Lakes, ho speaks 
of tho upper part of the dales u having been 
for centuries ‘ a. perfect republic of ihcp / 
herds and agriculturists, proprietors, for the I 
most part, of the lands which they occupted t 
and cultivated. Tho plough of each man ’ 
was confined to the maintenance of his own 
family, or to the occasional accommodation 
of his neighbour Two or three cows fur 
ntshed each family with milk and cheese 
Tho chapel was the only edifice that pre- 
sided over these dwellings, the supreme head 
of this pure commonwealth , the members 
of whioh existed in the midst of a powerful 
empire, Uke an Ideal society, or an organised 
community, whoso constitution bad been 
Imposed and regulated by the raountams 
which protected It Neither high born 
nobleman, knight, nor esquire was here 
but many of these humble tons of the billi 
had a consciousness that tlie land which 
they walked over and tilled had for more 
than five hundred years been possessed by 
men of their name and blood Corn 

was grown In these vales snfllclont noon 
each cstalo to furnish broad for each ftunlly 
no more The storms and moisture of the 
climate Induced them to sprinkle their up- 
land property ulth pujhousesof native stone 
as places of shelter for their sheep, whore, 
in tempestuous weather, food was distributed 
to them Ererv fomllv spun from Ita own 
flock the wool with which It was clothed; a 
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Tile general Bystem, however, of j 
English cnltivaboD, ofibnliDg no expo- 
nence to render the nature and opera 
tjon of peasant properties familiar, and 
Englishmen being in general profoundly 
Ignorant of the agncnltural economy of 
other conntnes, the veiy idea of pea 
sant propnetors is Btmngo to the Eng 
hah mind, and does not easily find 
access to it. Even the forms of Ian 
gnage stand m the way the familiar 
designation for owners of land being 
"landlords,” a term to which "tenants" 

IS always understood as a correlative 
AVhen, at the tune of the famine, the 
Wggertion of peasant properties ns a 
Jneans of Irish improvement found its 
hvay into parhnmontary and newspaper 
ihscnssions, there were writers of pro 
tension to whom the word "propnetor” 
was BO far from conveyng any distmot 
idea, that they mistook the small hold 
angsof Irish cottier tenants for peasant 
properties The subject being so little 
nnderstood, I think it important, before 
entermg into the theory of it, to do 
something towards showing how the 
case stands as to matter of fact, by 
exhibiting, at greater length than 
would otherwise M admissible, some of 
the testimony which exists respecting 
the state of cultivation, and the com- 
fort and happiness of the cnltivatorBj in 
those conntnes and parts of conntnes, 
m which the greater part of the land 
has neither landlord nor fanner, other 
than the lahonrer who tills the soil 

, § 2 I lav no stress on the condi 

tion of North Amenca, where, as is 
well known, the land, wherever free 
1 from the curse of slavery, is almost 
( nmversally owned by the same person 
i who holds the plough A country 
comhimng the natural ferbhty of 
Amenca with the knowledge and arts 

1 wester was here and there fonnd oroong 
I them, and the reit of their wants was snp- 
' plied by the prodnee of the yarn, which they 
arded and epun in their own boneos, and 
•srried to roarket either under their arms, 
01 more frequently on packhorses, a small 
train taking their way weekly down the 
taHey, or over the moontalns, to the most 
eommodlous town — J. Ihtmpiim qf fAe 
Seenen (jfihe Inin in iie^arOt tjfHaglmid, 
Srd edit pp 60 to 63 and C3 to 66 
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of modern Europe, is so peculiarly 
circnmstanood, that scarcely anything, 
except insecnn^ of property or n ty- 
rannical government, could materially 
impair the prospenty of the indnstnons 
classes I might, with Sismondi, in 
gist more stronglv on tlio case of an 
cicnt Italy, espeiially I>atium, that 
Campngna which then swarmed with 
inhabitants in the very regions which 
under a contrary regime have become 
nninhabitahlo from malana Bat I 
prefer taking the evidcnco of the same 
writer on things known to him by per 
Bonal ohservntion ^ 

“ It IS especially Switrerland," says 
M do Sismondi, “ which shonlS bo irat 
rorieT^nd'~gtudicd to jndgo of th^ 
happiness of peasant propnetors It 
IS mim Switrerland we learn that 
agncultnre practised by the vorv perj 
sons who enjoy its fruits, aufficea t(> 
procure great comfort for a very nU: 
morons pomdation , a great indepom., 
dence of cliaractcr^ ansiug from indol i 
pcndence of position , a groat corn] 
morce of consumption, the result of the! 
easy circumstances of all the inhabi-j 
tnnts, even inn conntry whose chmatoia^ 
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rude, whoso soil is but moderately fer-j 
tile, and where late frosts and inconl i 
slanoy of hcnsons often Wight the hopcK 
of the cultivator It is inipossihle to! 
see without admiration those timberjr 
houses of the TOorest peasant, so vastj'' 
so well closed m, bo covered with' 
carvings In the intcnor, spacionfp 
comdors separate the difiorent cham 1 
hors of the numerous family , each. 


chamber has hut one bed, winch is’ 
abundantly furnished with curtains,* 
bedclothes, and the whitest hnen,> 
carefully kept furniture surrounds it,j 
the wardrobes are filled with hnen, the 
daily IB vast, well aired, and of exqiu \ 
nte cleanness j under the same roof 
IB a great proviBion of corn, salt meat, 
cheese and wood, m the cowhouses 
are the finest and most carefully tendrf 
cattle in Europe, the garden is planted 
with flowers, both men and women 
are cleanly and warmly clad, the wo- 
men preserve with pnde their ancient, 
costume , all cany in their ihees the \ 
impress of health and strength Let : 
other nations boast of their opulonoo, 
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riEit nlTiii)i pomt mtli 
pn-i lo Ilf" pv-i-.m!), 
llw wmt <!min'nt \\Tit<'r thus fx 
{\\‘«jrs, Ills optiJins on jHtv'Ant pnv 
pnctotAhip jn goncTil 
, " ^\'l 1 rex cr ■wv finiJ pesK-ioi jiropne- 
P'T, 1VO jilm tuni t^e com'f'rt r^cnntx, 
^5 niid<'ccc in (lie future, nnd intlepen 
^cnc^, wli’cH n^rrurc nt once Imjipinejx 
virtue Tho"p- vinnl with 
h f cIuTilfen all the wte-k of In'* 
Irtln iulientance, wbo par'< no rent to 
»iv one nWro luui, no- rrai:!^ (a nnj 
cn'> I'elo-T, who rcgolttles his proJuc- 
ti la liT bii couf'umjition, vrbo cata lua 
oj^n coTi, dnnta Lia ovm tnoe, iv 
clotliwi in biK ovni betup and irool, 
tarcp liule for the jint-eii o* the rnar- 
ket , for he has htilo to fUl and little 
/t'huv, and is next- ruined rcvul 
stons of trulc Instead o'' ftonnf;for 
the future, ha ree' it in the colourn of 
hope , fo- H cnip! -m evtuy moment 
not require I by the laUoun.of tboycar, 
on foroi thing prcfitable to his cbil 
d-en and to fnturo gi-nonitions A 
fevr tnmu'cs' vork tmfbces him to 
pUut tbo seed vrbicb in a hundred 
yeart vail be a !nr^ tree, (o dig (ho 
clivunel vrbich will conduct to lum n 
epnne of fn,sh nntcr, to miproro bi 
carea often rep-'ated, Init stolvn from 
(vhl times, v!) (be aptaCi of nnjtnala 
and ve,,eUibh “i vrbicb surround bun His 
httlo pjtnmonv is a (rue tuviiigsbnnt, 
alwiTA n'ldv to rcLeiic all Ins little 
con* and utilize all bis monicnts of 
leisure Tbo ever ntting povror of na 
tart relums them a hundad fold The 
p< nrant has n lively ecnsf of tbo bap 
pine-s attached to tbo condition of a 
peojinetor Acconbngly be isaltrnvs 
eager to buy land at an} pneo Uo 
pais more lor it than its vnltio, more 
perhaps than it will bnng him in , but 
18 he not ngbt in estimating highly 
the adiantago of having aliraje an 
advantagcoiH investment for his Libour, 
vrithont underbidding in the iingos- 
inarkol — of being nlvrays able to lind 
broad, vntbout the ncceiaity of buj-ing 
it at a scarcity pnee ? 

“ fhe peasant propnotor is of all 
cnltiv atom the one who gets most from 
the soil, for ho is the one who thinks 
* Cftti/if# tn ^oUilcaJ jEconony III 


most of (be future, and who has o^cn 
most instruv^ted b\ oi]>cnence Ho is 
also the one who cmplovs the human 
powers to most adinntngo, bLcau'O 
amdtug biH occupitions among all the 
iue)ol>cr« of his fumili, ho rosorvev 
some for oiiir da} of (ho year, so that 
nolK'dy IS over out of work Of alf 
cultivators ho is tho hajipiest, and at' 
the same time tho land nowhoro occu i 
pies, and feeds amplv without becom 5 
lug exhausted, so man} lulnbitonts asj 
vih-'ni they aro pmpnolors Finall},f 
of all ciiltiv store tho peasaut propnetotf 
i« tlu one who gives most oncoumge^ 
went to comuKn .0 and manufactures,? 
lK*cuuse be is the nebrst.”* 

Tins pictnro of unweanod nsauluit}, 
and what ma} be called afFcctionale 
iiitereRt iii tho laud, is borm. out in 
reganl to the more intelligent Cantons 
of Swi(,.erKnd bv Eiigli'<h oTiserven, 
“In walLmg anywhere in the neigh 
bourbood of Zurich,” Ba}8 Mr Inglis, 

“ in looking fo the ngbt or to th'o left, 
one is struck with tlio extraordinary 
indurtn of tbo inhabitants , and if we 
Jenm tiiat a propnotor hero li is a re. 
Him of ton per cent, wo are inclmod 
to 101 } , ' he deseri cs it ’ 1 speak at 
present of country labour, though 1 

♦ And in another work (JIVk oy 

J’o/iO.m/ yrvKcmw, ill cliap S) ho sayn, 
••When no Iratcrso nearly the vholo of 
Swluerinnd, and several provinces of t ranee 
Ualj, and Ocrinanj, »e need never ask, in 
looklnjr at nnj plcco of land if it bcloners to 
a peasant proprietor or to a farmer Th; 
IntcUigcnl care, tho enjoyments provided 
for the JalH'urcr tho adortnneiit vrnlcli tho 
country has received from hU bands, art 
clear Indications of the former It la true 
an upprcsiitc gowminent max destroy the 
comfort and bnitifx the InlcUlgento wldch 
should bo the result of property; laiatlon 
may ahjtract tho heat produce of tho flolds 
the insolence of government ofllcors may 
disturb the security of the peasant tho Im 
pov*Vhlllty of obtaining Justlco against a 
poxvcrful neighbour max tow dlscourngo 
tnont in his iniml, and in tho One country 
which has been given back to tho admluls 
tratlon of tlio King of Sardinia, tho pro- 
pri' lor, ocpially with the day labourer, wears 
th' llvtrjr of Indigence’ He was here 
aroiakliigof Batov, whero the pensauta were 
gcnerallt proprietors and, according to nu 
thcntic aecimnls citremclj mlacrabio But, 
as M do Slsmondl continues, “ It U in vain 
to olt'crvo only one of tho rules of political 
economy , U cannot by Itself gufllLe to pro 
duoe good; but at least It dlnilnlshei etlL" 
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believe that in every hnd of trade 
also, the people of Zurich ore remark 
able for their nsaidmty, hut in the 
industry they show in the cultivation 
of their laud I may safely saj they are 
unnvalled. When 1 used to open my 
casement between four and five in the 
morning to look out upon the lake 
and the distant Alps, I saw the 
labourer in the fields , and when I re- 
turned fitmi an evemnu walk, long 
after snnset, as late, perhaps, as half 
past eightj there was the labourer, 
mowing hii grass, or tying up his 
vines It IS impossible to look at 
a field, a garden, a hedging, scarcely 
even a tree, a cower, or a vegetable, 
without perceiving proofs of the ex 
treme care and industry that are be- 
stowed upon the cultivation of the soil 
If, for example, a path leads through 
or by the side of a field of grain, the 
com IS not, as in England, permitted j 
to htiBg aver the path, exposed to bo , 
ulled or trodden down by every passer - 1 
y, it 18 everywhere bonndea by a 
fence, stakes are placed at intervals of 
about a yard, and, about two or three 
feet from the ground^ boughs of trees 
are passed longitudinally along If 
you look into a field towards even 
ing, where there are large bods of 
cauliflower or cabbage, you will find 
that eveiT single plant has been 
watered In the gardens, which around 
Znnch are extremely large, the most 
pnnctihouB care la evinced in every 
production that growa. The vege- 
tables are plants with seemingly 
mathematical accuracy , not a single 
weed IB to be seen, not a single 
stone. Plants are not earthed np as 
with UB, but are planted in a small 
hollow, into each of which a little 
manure ib put, and each plant is 
watered daily Where seeds are sown, 
me earth directly above is broken into 
the finest powder, every shmb, every 
Bower 18 tied to a stake, and where 
there is wall fioit, a trelhce is erected 
Against the wal], to which the boughs 
Are fastened, and there is not a smgle 
^iing that has not its appropriate rest- 
ing place 

• SteiizerUindt On SeviX ^ France^ and th* 
Fjrreflmt»XB30 BjH«D InglituVoLI ch % 


Of one of the remote valleys of the 
High Alps the same wntor thus ex 
presses himself — 

“ In the whole of the Engadino the 
land belongs to the peasantry, who, 
like the inhabitants of every other 
place where this state of things exist, 
vary greatly in the extent of Ihcir pos- 
sessions Generally speaking, an 

Engadmo peasant lives entirely upon 
the produce of his land, with the ex- 
ception of the few articles of foreign 
growth required in his familfj such as 
cofioo, sugar, and vnno Flax is grown, 
prepared, span, and woven, without 
ever leaving his house He has alst 
bis own wool, which is converted into 
a blue coat without passing through 
the hands of either tlie dyer or the 
I tailor The countnr is incapable of 
greater cultivation than it has received 
All has been done for it that indnstrv 
and an extreme love of gain can de- 
nse There is not a foot of waste 
land in the Engadine. the lowest part 
of which IS not mnch lower than the 
top of Snowdon "Wherever grass will 
grow, there it is , wherever a rock will 
bear a blade, verdnro is seen upon it, 
wherever an car of rye will npou, 
there it is to be founi Barley and 
oats have also their appropnate spots, 
and wherever it is pobsiblo to npon a 
bttlo patch of wheat, the cultivation of 
it 18 attempted. In no country m 
Europe will bo found so few poor as 
in the Engadine In the villnge of 
Buss, which contains about six bun 
dred lubabitants, there is not a single 
individual who has not wherewithal to 
hve comfortably, not a single indi- 
vidnal who is mdobted to others for one_ 
morsel that he eats ” [ 

Notwithstanding the general prospe-; 
nty of the Swiss peasantry, this total 
absence of panpensm, and (it may al- 
most bo said) of poverty, cannot be, 
predicated of the whole country, the 
largest and richest canton, that of 
Berne, being an eicample of the con 1 
traiy , for although, m the parts of it 
which are occnpied by peasant pn» 
pnetors, their mdustry is as remark^ 
able and their ease and comfort as con 
spionons as elsewhere, the canton is 
* Ibid. oh. 8 and 10 
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bnrttcned -with a nnniorouB pauper 
ipopulntion, through the operation of 
''tho worst rcgulntod system of poor-law 
^administration in Europe, except that 
(of England before the new Poor Law •» 
Nor 18 Switzerland in some other re- 
spccta a favourable example of all that 
peasant properties might effect Tliere 
exists a senes of statistical accounts 
of the Swiss cantons, drawn up mostly 
mth great care and intelligence, con- 
taining detailed information, of tole- 
rably recent date, respecting the con- 
dition of the land and of the people 
From these, the subdivision appears 
to bo often so minute, that it can 
hardly be supposed not to be excessive 
and the indehtcdnesa of tho propnotors 
in tho flounshing canton of Zunch 
" borders,” as tho wnter expresses it, 
“ on the incredible so that " only 
the intensest industry, frurality, tem- 
porance, and complete fieedom of com- 
merce enable them to stand their 
mund ”t Yet the general conclusion 
dcdncible from those books is that since 
tho bogimung of tho century, and con- 
currently with the subdivision of many 
great estates whieh belonged to nobles 
or to the qantonal governments, there 
has been a Snkiiig tind rapid improve- 
ment' in almost eierj department of! 
Vagnculture, as well as in the houses, ! 
jthe habits, and the food of the people 
pile wnteb of the account of Tnurgau 
goes so far as to say, thol since the 

* • Thoro have been consldcmble changes 
(n tbo Poor I>aw administration and Icgisla 
Uon of the Canton of Demo since the son- 
tonco in the text was written But I am 
not tHflicIenlly acquainted with the nature 
ando perotion of these changes, to spealt more 
particularly of them hero. 

t Sitioneat, Oeographical, and Stalatieal 
Ftctare qf SmlaerlaTtd Port I. Canton of 
Zurich By Ocrold Moyer Von Knonau, 
1831, pp 80-1 There are Tillages in Zurich, 
he add^ in which there is not a single pro- 
perty unmortgaged It does not, liowever, 
follow that each Indlilduai proprietor is 
deeply involved hecanse the aggregate maas 
of Incumbrances is large In tho Canton of 
BchalThausen, for instance, it la stated that 
the landed properties are almost all mort- 
gai,cd, but rarely for more than one-half 
their registered value (Part XU Canton 
if Schqffhauten, by Edward Im Thum, 1840, 
p 62), and the mortgages are often for tho 
improvement and enlargement of the estate 
(Part XVII Canton ^ TiBrgaa, by J A 
Puplkofer, 1837, p 200 1 
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subdivision of ths feudal estates lute 
peasant properties, it is not micommos 
for a third or a fourth part of an estate 
to produce ns much gram, and supnor* 
ns many head of cattle, as the whole 
estate md before * 

§ 3 Ono of the countries m which 
peasant proprietors are of oldest date, 
and most numerous m proportion to 
tho uopulation, is Nonvay^^ Of the 
Bocioi and economical conmtion of that 
country an interesting account has 
been given by MrJliaing-» His testa 
mony in favoai'''of^Bmalf landed pro- 
perties both there and elsewhere, is 
given with great decision I sbaR 
quote a few passages 

" If small propnetors are not good 
fanners, it is not from tho same cause 
here which we are told makes them so 
in Scotland — mdolence and want of ex 
ertion Tho extent to which imgation 
18 earned on in these glens and valleys ' 
shows a spint of exertion and co 
operation " (I request particular atten 
tion to this point), " to which the latter 
can show nothing similnr Hay being 
the pnncipal wmter support of live 
stock, and both it and conn as well as 
potatoes, liable, from iihe sliallow soil 
and powerful reflection of sunshine 
from the rocks, to be burnt and withered 
up, the greatest exertaons are made to 
hnng water from the head of each gleu, 
along such a level as will give the 
command of it to each farmer at 
the bond of Lis fields Tbis is done by 
leading it in wooden troughs (the half 
of a tree roughly scooped) from the 
highest perennial stream among the 
biils, tbrougb woods, across ravines, 
along the rooky, often perpendicular. 
Bides of the glens, and from this mam 
trough giving a lateral one to each 
farmer m passing the head of his farm 
He distributes this supply by moveable 
troughs among fais fields , and at this 
season waters each ng successively 
with^coojpsbke those used by bleachers 
m watenng cloth, laying his trough 
between eveiy two ngs One would 
not beheve, without seemg it, how 
very large an extent of land is tra- 
versed expeditiously by these artaiimal 
• ISurjiou, p 7£ 
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gUowere The extent of the main 
troughs ifl veiy great In one gien 1 
walked ten miles, and found it troughed 
on both Bides on one, the chain is con 
(mued down the mam valley for for^ 
t miles • Those may be bad formers 
1 who do snch thmgs , but thej are not 
I mdolent, nor ignorant of the pnnciple 
1 of working in concert, and keepmg up 
! establishments for common benefit 

^ They are undoubtedly, m these respects, 

far in advance of anv commnnitr of 
cottars in onr Highland glens Thej 
feel ns propnetors, who receive the ad 
^vantage of their own exertions The 
excellent state of the roads and bndgos 
is another proof that the country is in 
habited bj people who ha\e a common 
interest to keep them under repair 
, There are no tolls ’’f 
' On the effects of peasant pronnetor- 
ship on the Contment generally, the 
same writer expresses himself as fol 
iowR4 

“ If we hsten to the large farmer, the 
scientific agncnltnnst, the " [English] 

“ political economist, good forming 
must pcnsh with large farms , tho 
(very idea that good farnung can exist, 

I unless on large farms cultivated with 
I great capital, they hold to be absurd 
Uraining, monunng, economical or 
rangemcnt, oleomiig the land, regular 

• Eclclicnspcreer ITh' Zand Qaittlmi) 
quoted by Mr l^y (Social Condition and 
J'dncalion <if tin I'eojdn in Zngland and 
Europf ) obEerros, that the parts of Eiuvipe 
where the most eilenslro and costly plans 
for watering the oieadawf and lands hare 
been carried out in tho greatest perfection, 
are those where the lands ore very much 
lubdlridcd and ar^ In the hands of small 
proprietors He Instances the plain round 
1 olcncla, several of the buuihcrn depart- 
racnti of h ranee, partlcularlv Ihoso of \ au 
cluso and Bouches du Bhono, lannbardy 
Tuscany, the dlstricta of Sienna, Lucca, and 
Bergamo, Piedmont, many parts of Germany, 
S.C., In all which parts of Europb the land Vs 
very much subdivided among mall proprie 
tors In all the*c parts great and eipcnsire 
systems and plans of general irrigation have 
been carried oiit and are now being supported, 
by the small proprictora thorosolves , tlmi 
ihoiring bow they are able to accomplish 
by moans of combination, worh requiring 
the expondltnrc of great quantltlct of capl 
lal A'a/, 1 128 

t Lalng tZottmal of a Eendnct xn ZoTKax^ 
op 3C;37 

t <if a XractlUr iip SPO «t seqq 


rotations, valuable stock and Imple ' 
ments, all belong exclusively to 
fanns, worked by laige capital, and w 
hired labour This reads very weDc 
but if we raise our eyes from their 
books to their fields, and coolly compare 
what wo see in the best distnoti 
farmed in large farms, with what we\ 
see in the best distncts formed m* 
small forms, we see, and there is no 
blinking tbo fact, better ertms on the 
ground m Flanders, East Fnesland, 
Holstein, in short, on the whole Ime of 
the arable land of equal quality on thd^ 
Contment, from the Sound to Calais^ 
than we see on the line of Bnhsh coast 
opposite to this line, and m the somej 
labtudes, from the Fnth of Forth nlli 
ronnd to Hover Minute labour on 
small portions of arable ground gives 
evidently, m equal soils and climate, a 
supenor productiveness, where these 
small porbons belong in property, ns 
in Flanders, Holland, Fnesland, and 
j Ditmarsoh in Holstein, to tho farmer 
It IS not pretended by onr agnonltural 
wnters, that our large farmers, even m 
Berwickshire, Boxbnrghshire, or the 
Lothians, approach to tho garden like 
oulbvabon, attenbon to manures, drain- 
age, and dean state of the land, or 
in prodnobveness from a small space of 
sou not onginally noh, which disbn- 
guish the small farmers of Flanders, or 
their BjBtem In tho best formed parish 
in Scotland or England, more land is 
wasted m the corners and borders of 
the fields of large farms, in tbo roads 
tbrongh them, unnecessanly wide be- 
cause they are bod, and bad because 
they are wide, in neglected commons, 
waste spots, useless belts and clumps 
of sorry trees, and snob nnproduohvo 
areas, than would maintain tho poor 
of the parish, if they were all laid to- 
gether and cnltivated But large 
capital appbod to fannmg is of course 
only apphed to tho veiy best of the soils 
of a country It cannot tonoh tlie smell 
unproductive spots which require more 
tune and labour to fertilize them than 
IS consistent with a quick return oi 
capital But although hired bme and 
labour cannot be apphed beneficially 
to such cnlbvntion, the owner sown time 
aud labour may He is working foi 
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no higlier terms at first from bis land 
than a bare h\nng But in tbe course 
of generations fertility and value arc 
produced , a better Imng, and even 
very improved processes of husbandry, 
arc attained Furrow draining, stall 
feeding all summer, liquid manures, are 
universal in the husbandly of the small 
forms of Flanders, Lombardy, Switzer- 
land Our most improving districts 
under largo farms are but beginning to 
adopt them Dairy husbtridry even, 
and the manuiacturo of tbe laigest 
cheeses "by tbe co-operation of many 
small farmer:,^ the mutnrl assurance 
of property against fire and hail storms, 
by the co-operation of small farmers — 
the most scientific and expensive of 
all agncnltuml oporationa in modem 
times, the manutaoturo of beet-root 
sugar — tbo supply of tbe European 
marbots with flax and bemp,by the nns- 
bandiy of small farmers— tbe abnnd 
ance of legumes, fmits, ponltry, in the 
nsnal diet even of tbo lowest classes 
abroad, and tbe total want of such 
vanety at tbe tables even of onr middle 
classes, and tins variety and abundance 

* The manner in which the Swte peasants 
combine to carry on chec'craalclng by their 
united capital deserves to be noted •' Each 
parish In Switrcrlnnd hires a man, generally 
from tbo district of Oruy6re In the canton of 
Frejburg, to take care of the herd, and make 
the cheese. One checseman, one pressman 
or assistant, and one cowbcrd.are considered 
necessary fur every forty cows The owners 
of the cows get credit each of them, in a book 
dally, for the quantity of milk given by each 
cow The chccseman and his assistants milk 
the cows putthemllk nlltogethei.tindraako 
cheese of it, and at the end of the season each 
owner receives the vrelght of chee«o proper 
tlonable to the quantity of milk his cows have 
delivered. By this co-opeiative plan Instead 
of the small sired unmarketable chee»c3onlv, 
which each could produce out of his three or 
four cows milk ho has the same weight In 
large marketable cheese superior In quality, 
because made by people who attend to no 
other business. Tbo cheeSeman and his as- 
sistants are paid so much per head of tbe 
cows, in money or In chee«e, or sometimes 
they hire the cows, and pay the owners In 
money or cheese " — Ifota ^ a Traveller, p 
851 A similar sy'-tem exists in the Frentii 
Jura See for full details, Lavergne, Sural 
Eeanong of Trance, 2nd ed., pp 1J9 ct seqq 
One of the most remsrkable points in this 
Interesting case of combination of labour. Is 
the confidence which It supposes, and which 
oiperienco must Jnstifv In tbo Integrity of 
the persons employed 


essenhally connected with the hue 
bandry of small farmers — aU these are 
features in tbo occupation of a country 
small propnotor-iarmers, winch must 
mate the inquirer pause before he 
admits tbe doraa of our land doctors 
at homo, tbatnarge"fnnnB norked by 
hired labour ana great capital can 
alone bring ont llio greatest produc- 
tiveness of tbe soil and furnish the 
greatest supply of tlie necessaries and 
conveniences of life to tbe mbabitnuts 
of a country ” ^ 

§ 4. Among tbe many flounsbmgi 
regions of Germany in which peasant/ 
properties mevnil,"! select tbe Palnti| 
natc, for the advantage of quoting, 
from an English source, the results ol 
recent personal observation of its ngn 
culture and its people Mr Howitt,* 
a writer whose habit it is to'^s'ee dll 
English objects and English socmhtiea 
on their brightest side, and who, in 
treating of tbe Rhenish peasantry, 
cortamly docs not underrate tbe rude- 
ness of their implements, and the in- 
fenonly of their ploughing, noverlhe- 
less shows that under the invigorating I 
influence of the feebngs of proprietor f 
ship, they make up for tbe imperfec- i 
tionBX)f_tjieir_apparatu8 by the inten \ 
Bilj of their applKkation “ TTie peasant 
harrows and clears his land tdl it is in 
the nicest order, and it is admirable ta 
see tbe crops which be obtains 
“ Tbe peas mtsf are tbe great andt 
ever present objects of country life j 
They are tbe great population of the, 
country, because they tbemsehes are' 
tbe possessors This country is, in 
fact, for the most part, in the binds of 
the people It is parcelled ont among 
tbe multitude Tbe peasants are 1 

not, as with cn, for tbe most part,/ 
totally cut off from property in the soil' 
they cultivate, totally dependent on 
tbe labour afforded by others— they 
are themselves the proprietors It is, 
perhaps, from this cause that they are 
probably the most industnous pea 
santiy m the world They Inborn 
busily, early and late, because they 

• Sural and Soarthc Tj\fe ef Oeraanf, 

P 27 

t IbM p -in 

M 
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feel Aat they ftte labotmng for them lay m a eaffimeut stock of wood, fin^ 

I Bolvos. 'ITio Gennan peasants plenty of work in ascending into tbe 

/work hard, but they have no actual mountainous woods, and onnging 
f want Eiery man has his house, his thence fuel It would astonish thd 
t orchard, his roadside trees, commonly Enghsh common people to see the in-j 
BO heaw with frnit, that he is obliged tense labour with which the Germans 
to prop and secure them all ways, or earn their firewood In the depth of 
they would be tom to pieces lie has frost and snow, go into any of their 
bs com plot, his plot for mangel hills and woods, and there yon find 
wnrzel, for hemp, and so on He is them hacking up stumps, cutting ofi 
hi 8 ~'owa master , and he, and every branches, ana gathering, by all meaM 
member ofhisfamily, have the strongest wbch the official wood pohco will 
motives to lalxmr Yon see the effect allow, bonghs, stakes, ana pieces d 
of tbs in that unremitting diligence wood, whiM they convey home with 
which 18 beyond that of the whole the most incredible toil and pabenoe ”* 
world besides, and his economy, winch After a dcscnption of their careful ana 
IB sbll greater The Germans, indeed, labonous vineyard cnlturo, he con 
are not so active and lively as the tuineB,f “ In England, with its mat 
English Yon never see them in a quantity of grass lands, and its Targe 
fanatlo, or as though they meant to farms, so soon as the gram is in, and 
knock off a vast deal in a httle bme the fields are shut np for hay grass, the 
They are, on the contrary, slow, country seems in a companibve state 
but for ever dome They plod on from of rest and qniet. But here they are 
day to day, and year to vear — the everywhere, and for ever, hoeing anc 
moat patient, untirabb and persever mowing, planting and entting, weed 
mg of animals The English peasant mg and gathering They nave a' 
iB_ 6 o cb_oQ from the idea of property, snccession of crops like a market- 
that'Tre''come 3 habitually to IckA upon gardener They their carrots, 

^ it'aj a thing from which he is_wan)ed poppies, hemp, flax, saintfoin, IncEfne, 

' bvlhe laws cf the lai^ propnetora, rapi^' coIewort,~cabbSgeT— rotab^o, 
and becomes, in consequence, spint- black turnips, Svr.edl^ and whiWtnr 
f less, purposeless The Geiiuan nipij Teazjcs, Jei^wl^m artmBokes, 

, hauerj.on the. contrary, looks onjthe mangel wurzel, p aranipO, kidney b^nns, 
ctiaD^^_aB, made -.for bm and 'Ins field T^ans and -peasT ^chesTTuffian 
follow" men Ho JLels himselLa jnan , com, buckwheat, maj^der forTh"® 3 nann~ 
helms a slake in tlie country, as good factnrer,— potatoes, the!?groat crop ot 
as that ot the bulk of bs neighbours, tobacco. millet^SlI'or the greater part, 
no man can threaten bm wiih ejec- under tue family management, m their 
tion, ofltbe workhon^e", jo_lbng a 8 he_ own family aUotments They hare 
IB active and-econom^l He walks, had these things first to sow, many of 
,theref(iro, with a bold step, he looks them to transplant, to hoe, to weed, to 
lyon m the lace with the air of a fi?ee clear off insects, to top , many of them 
man, bnt of a respectful one ” to mow and gather m successiio crops 

Of their industry, the same writer They have their water meadows, of 
tiius further speaks There is not an which bnd almost all their meadowa 
honr of tbo year in which they do not are, to flood, to mow, and roflood 
Bud nnwasing occupation In the waterconrses to reopen and to make 
depth of winter, when the weather anew, their early fruits to gather, to 
permits them by any means to get out bnng to market with their green crops 
of doors, they are always finding some- of vegetables, their cattle, sheep, 
thing to do fhey cany out Aeir calves, foals, most of them pnsoncm 
manure to thmr lands while the freet and poultty to look after, their vines, 
is in them U there is not fr^ they ns they shoot rampantly in the sum 
are busy cleaning ditches and felling , 

old frmt trees, or such as do not bear . “'u* Damtriie Tj{ft ijf Btrrun^ 

woIL Such of them as are too poor to I ^ t Ttid. d £0. 
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mer hoar, to prune, and thin out the 
loaves when they are too thick and 
any one may imagine what a scene of 
mcessant lauonr it is " 

This interesting sketch, to the 
general tnith of i^ich any observant 
traveller in that highly cultivated and 
populous region can boar witness, 
accords with the more elaborate de- 
lineation by a distinguished inhabitant. 
Professor Rau, in his little treatise 
"On the Agriculture of the PalaU- 
nate ”* Dr Ran bears testimony not 
only to thTlndnsIry, bat to the skiU 
and intclhgence of the peasantry, 
their judicious emplo^entof manures, 
and cvcellont rotation of crops , the 
progressive improvement of their agn 
culture for mnerationa past, and tlie 
spirit of further improvement which is 
still active " The indefatigabloness 
of the country people, who may ha seen 
in actinty all the day and all the year, 
and are never idle, because they make 
a good distribution of their labours, 
and find for every interval of time a 
suitable occupation, is as well known 
as their real is praiseworthy in turning 
to use every circumstance which pre- 
sents Itself, in seizing upon every use- 
ful novelty which ofibrs, and even in 
searching out new and advantageons 
methods Una easily perceives that 
the peasant of this district has reflected 
much on his occupation he can give 
reasons for his modes of proceeding, 
even if those reasons are not always 
tenable , ho is as exact an observer of 
proportions ns it is possible to be from 
memory, without the aid of figures he 
attends to such general signs of the 
times as appear to augur him either 
benefit or barm ’ f 

The expenence of nU other parts of 
Germany is similar “ In~.Saxony,” 
V says Mr Kay,^‘it is a notonons fact, 
j that during the last thirty years, and 
^iice the peasants became the pro- 
jpnetors of the land, there has been a 
^ rapid and continual improvement in the 
condition of the houses, in the manner 
of hving, m the dress of the peasants, 

• On the AgntniUurc of the Pataiinnle and 
pnrlleularlv in lit Ifmtoiy of Sexdolberg 
Uy Dr Karl Heinrich Ran. Heidelberg, 
1830 

t ilan, pp 16, IS 


and particularly in the culture of ths 
land I have twice walked through thal 

C of Saxony called Saxon Switzep 
, in company with a German guid^ 
and on purpose to soo the state of the 
villagos and of the farming, and I can 
safely challenge contradiction when I 
affirm that there is no farming in all 
Europe supenor to the labonoudy care- 
ful cultivation of the valleys of that 
part of Saxony There, as in the can 
tons of Berne, Vaud, and Znnch, and 
in the Rhine provinces, the farms are 
singularly flounshing They are kept 
m beautiful condition, and are always 
neat and well managed The ground 
18 cleared as if it were a garden No 
hedges or brnshwood encumber it 
Scarcely a rush or thistle or a bit of 
rank grass is to bo soon The meadows 
are well watered every spnng with 
bquid manure, saved from the dram 
ings of the farm yards The gyass is 
so free fixim weeds that the Saxon 
meadows reminded me more of English 
lawns than of anything else I had seen 
The peasants endeavour to ontstnp one 
another in the quanhty and qnaii^ of 
the produce, in the preparation of the 
gionnd, and in the ^neral cultivation 
of their respective portions All th& 
littlo propnetors are eager to find out! 
how to farm so as to produce the greateau 
results , they dihgenUy seek alter im/ 
provoments , they send their children 
to the agnoultuml schools in order to 
fit them to assist their fathers , qnd 
each propnetor soon adopts a new im ) 
provement introduced by any of his 
neighbours "* If this be not over*^ 
stated, it denotes a state of intelligence 
ven different not only from that of 
English labourers but of Enghsh 
farmers 

Mr Kay's book, published m 1850, 
contains a mass of evidence gathered 
from observation and mquines m many 
different parts of Europe, together with 
attestations from many distinguished 
writers, to the beneficial effects of pea- 
• The Soetal Condition and Education qf 
the People tn England and Europe i thotmng 
Che SfwlU qf the Frimare SchooU and of 
the dicitio’i ^ Landed Properlq in Foreign 
Counlnee By Joseph Kay bsq , M A. Bar 
ristor at- Law and lata Travelling Bachelor 
of the University of Cambridge VoL L pp. 
133-40 
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Earn ninitortiPB Amoiip Uio tpstiraouies 
wbicu iit cites respecting their effect 
on ocnr' 'tiiro, I select the following 
" Ri irhc isperger, himself an inhabi 
tantoTihiii part ofPmssia where the hind 
lie the most snbdinded has published 
I n long and very elalwinite work to show 
j the adtmnible conscq^nenccs of n sptem 
* of freeholds in land lie expresses a 
ven decided opinion that not only are 
the gross products of any given number 
of acres held and cultivated by small 
or peasant propnetors, greater than the 
gross products of an equal nnmbor of 
acres held by a few grrat propnetors, 
and cultivated by tenant farmers, but 
that the net prMiicts of the former, 
after deducting all the expenses of 
.ulUvalion, are also greater than the 
not products of the latter He 
mcntionh one fact winch seems to prove 
that the fertihtj of the land in conntnes 
where the properties are small, must be 
rapidly increasing He ears that the 
pnco of the land which is divided into 
small properties in the Prussnin Rhine 
provinces, is much higher, and has been | 
nsiug muLli more rapidly, than the 
I pnco of land on the great estates He 
; and Prolessor Dan both say that this 
( nse in the pnco of the small estates 
wonld have ruined the more recent 
, purchasers, unless the pioductn-encss 
of the small estates had increased in 
at least an eijual proportion, and os the 
' small proi/rieiors have been graduallg 
becoming more and more prooperovs 
nolnalh'tanding the increasing pnees 
^ tliov base paid tor their land, he argues, 
j with apparent lasincss, that tins would 
' seem to show tliai not only the pro ^ 

, profits of the small estates but the n t 
( profits also, have been gradimlh in 
‘ rruasing, and that the net profits per 
'acre, ill land, when farmed hr small 
propnetors, are gicatcr than the net 
'ppctits per acre of land farmed by a 
preal prupnetnr He ears, nalli seem 
ing Init 1, that the increasing pnco of 
land in flic small estates cannot bo the 
mere effect of coini»etiiion, or it would 
have diminishrd the profits and the 
piospcntv of the small propnetors, and 
that this result has not fulJowtd the 
nse 

" Albrecht Timer, another celebrated 


German wnteronthe different systems 
of agncnlture, in one of his later works 
(Pnnciplis of Rational Asmciiltnre) 
expresses bis decided conviclion, that 
the net produce of land is greater when | 
farmed by small propnetors than when j 
farmed bv great propnetors or their? 
tenants This opinion of Timor is > 
all the more remarkable as, dunng the 
early part of his life, he was veiy j 
strongly in favour of the English systen ' 
of groat estates and great faniis ” 

Mr Kay adds, from his own observa- 
lion, “ The peasant farmingof I’nissia,/ 
Saxony, Holland, and Switzerland is^ 
the most perlect and economical farml 
mg 1 have ever witnessed in anyi 
conntry ^ ^ 

§ 6 Bnt the most decisive cxampl^- 
in opposition to the English prejudice 
against cultivation by peasant pro| I 
pnetora, is the case of Bclgnim I he 
soil 18 ongi nall yjme^oCnie^orst'Tn' 
EutIt^ “The "provinces,* says Mr 
U rCiilldch .t “ ol W cat and Eaid 
l?landpn 7 and Hainault, form a far 
stretching plain, of winch the liixunant 
vegetation indicates the indefatigable 
care and labour bestowed uimn its cul 
tiration , for the natural soil cmisists 
almost wholly of btirren sand, and Us 
great fertility is cntirelj ihe result ol 
eery skilful manaircniont and judieinus 
application of various maniin s ’ There 
exists a cnreliille prepared and coniiirm 
liensivt treatise on 1 lemish llusbaiidiy, 
in the Farmer's Senes of the Society 
for the DiDusi m of Useful Know h-due 
Tlio wnter observes, f that the ritmiah 
ngncultunsts " seem to want nothing 
but a space to woik upon wbaievcr be 
the quality or texture of tiio soil, m j 
time they wall make it produce some ■■ 
thing *riie earn] in the (.ampine coa 
bo compared to nothing but the sands 
on the sea shore, wliieh tbev probably 
were onmnally It is highly interest- 
ing to follow step by step the progress 
of improvement He>re you see a cot- 
tage and rude cow shod erected on a 
spot of the most unpromising aspect. 
Iho loose white Sana blown into irre- 

* K»r, I iie-s 

t DiciiOTiargtSerX * Befidaiv** 

J Pp 11-1*. 
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galw mormdB ib only kept together by 
the roots of the heath a Binnll spot 
only IS levelled and surrounded by a 
djtch part of this is covered mth 
young broom, p irt ib planted ^nth po- 
tatoes, and perhaps a small patch of 

I diminutive clover may show itBclf ,’Abut 
manu res, ^th^ohd and bqmd, arc col- 
lecting, " and this is the nucleus from 
which, in a few j ears, a little farm 'will 
spread arouni If there is no 

hinnnre"al Tiand, t he only thinj^that 
canjie_ 60 wn, on pure sand^at firat,-iB 
broom this grows in the most harron 
■^Ib, in three years it is fit to cut, and 
reduces some return in faMta for the 
afcers and hnekmakers loaves 

wluch have fallen have somewhat on 
nched the soil, and the fibres of the 
roots have given a certain degree of 
compactness It may now bo ploughed 
and sown with buckwheat, or even with ; 
rye without manure Bv the time this j 
IS reaped, some manure maj have been 
collected, and a regular course of crop- 
pmg may begin As soon as clover and 
potatoes enable the farmer to keep cows 
and make manure, the improvement 
goes on rapidly , in a few years the soil 
\undorgoes a complete change it be- 
comes mellow and rotentiveof moisture, 
and ennehed by the vegetable matter 
jiflbrded by the decomposition of the 
roots of clover and other plants 
After the land has boon ^dually 
bronght info a good state, and is culti- 
vated in a regular manner, there ap- 
pears much less difierenco betn een the 
soils whn-h have boon originally good, 
and those which have been made so 
by labour and mdustry At least the 
crops in both appear more nearly alike 
at harvest, than is the case in soils of 

I 'different quahtios m other countnos 
Tins is a great proof of the excellency 
of the Flemish s^ stem , for it shows 
that the land is m a constant state of 
iimprovoment, and that the deficiency 
of the soil IS compensated by greater 
attention to tillage and mauunng, 
especially the latter " 

The people who labour thus intensely, 
because labouring for thomselves, have 
, practised for contunes those principles 
\ of rotatioi i-of crops and economy of 
1 manures, wl ich in England are counted 
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among modem discovenos and even 
now the supenontj of their agnculf ure, 
ns a whole, to that of England, is ad 
mitted by competent judges "Th( 
cu ltivat ion of a poor light soil, or 
m'SdunitO'-soi l,il— eays^lr§ wnFe^asi 
.Bupen or i^ 
ere to tl ia^fjhe mosOmproieo 
?Brms-of thereamfi kind in Bntya' 
'Snrpirss'tlHrFIeiQiBinanher greatly m 
capital, in vnntd implements of tillage, 
in the choice and breedmg of cattle and 
sheep,” (though, nccordmg to the same 
authontVjt they are much “ before us 
in the feeding of their cows,") "and 
the British farmer is in general a man 
of supenor education to the nomish 
peasant But in the minute attention 
to the qualities of the soil, in the ma 
nngenieut and apphcation of manures 
of different fcmds, m the jndianus sue 
cession of crops, and especia ly in the 
economy of land, so that every part of 
it shall be in n constant state of pro 
duction, we have still something to 
learn from the Flemings," and not mim 
an instmcted and enterpnsmg Fleming 
hero and there, but from the general 
practice 

Much of the most highly cultivated 
part of the country consists of peasant 
properties, managM by the nropnetors, 
always either wholl y or p artJy,ly spade 
industiy J “ ^Vhen^^^e land is oulh , 
■fafed entirely by the spade, and no ] 
horses are kept, a cow is kept for eveiy 
three acres of land, and entirely fed on . 
artificial grasses and roots Tins mode 
of cultivation is principally adopted m 
the "Woes distnct, whore properties are 
very small All the labour is done Iw 
tlio different members of tbe family," 
children soon beginning “to assist m 
various minute operations, accordmg to 
tbeir age and strength, such as weed 
mg, hoemg, feeding the cows If they 
can raise rye and wheat_enongh to 
make thelPbreaU, andTpotatoes, tui 
nips, carrots, and clover, for the cows, 
they do well , and the produce of the 
sale of their rape seed, their flax, their 
hemp, and their butter, after deducting 
the expense of manure purchased, wluct 

• Flmith Suthandrg, p. S. 
t Ibid p 13 
t Ibid , pp 7B et »Dq 
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JB always considerable, gives them o 
very good profit Suppose the whole 
extent of the land to be six acres, which 
IB not an uncommon occupation, and 
which one man can manage,” then 
((after descnbing the cnltiiation), "if 
I a man with his wife and three young 
I children are considered ns equal to 
three and a half grown up men, the fa 
mily will require thirty nine bushels of 
grain, forty nine bushels of potatoes, a 
fat hog, and the butter and milk of one 
cow on acre and a half of land will 
produce the gram and potatoes, and 
allow some com to fini'^h the fattening 
of the hog, which has the extra butter 
milk another acre in clover, carrots, 
and potatoes, together with the stubble 
j turnips, will more than feed the cow, 
j consequentlv two and a half acres of 
' land IB Bufficient to feed this family, 
and the produce of the other three and 
a half may be sold to pay the rent or 
the mterest of purcbase-mcmey, wear 
and tear of implements, extra manure, 
and clothes for the family But these 
acres are the most profitable on the 
farm, for the hemp, flax, and colza are 
I included , and by havmg another acre 
/ m clover and roots, a second cow can 
^ be kept, and its produce sold. We 
fthave, therefore, a solution of the prob- 
j lem, how a family can Lve and thnvo 
on SIX acres of moderate land.” After j 
showing by calcnlation that this extent 
of land can be cultivated in the most 
perfect manner by the family without 
any aid ftom birw labour, the wntor 
oontmues, “ In a farm of ten acres en 
hrely cultivated by the spade, the addi 
bon of a man and a woman to the 
members of the family will render aU 
the operations more easy, and with a 
horse and cart to carry out the manure, 
and bring home the produce, and occa 
Bionally draw the harrows, jMeen acres 
may bo very well cultivated Thus 
it wdll be seen,” (this is the result of 
some pages of details and calculabons,*) 
" that by spado husbandry, an industn 
tms man with a small capital, occupying 
only fifteen acres of good light land^ 
may not only live and bring up a fa 
Tsn\\, paying a good rent, but may aeon 
mnlato a consiaerable sum in the course 

• Flevtith Suibmdrj, p 81 
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of his life ” But the indefatlgnUo In 
dustrv bv which he accomplishes thuy 
and of winch so largo a portion is ex-,’ 
pended not in the more cultivation, bnt 
in the improvonicnt, for a distant re- 
turn, of the soil ilBolf— has that indus- 
try no connexion with not pai mg rent? | 
Could it exist, wnlhout presupposing, r 
at least, a virtually ponnanont tenure?.'' 

As to their moae of living, "the 
Flemish farmers and Inbonrers live 
much more economically than the same 
class in England thei seldom cat 
meat, except on Sundays and in ha: 
vest hnttormilk and potatoes wutli 
brown bread is thoir daily food ” Ij 
IS on this kind of evidence tbat Engh 
travellers, ns they hurry tlirough ~ 
rope, pronounce the peasantry ol ov 
Continental connfiy poor and miscraUe, 
its agricultural and Eocial system' a 
failure, and the English the onlyrfipmo 
under which labourers arc well off It 
IS, truly enough, the only regime under 
wmch labourers, whether well off or 
not, never attempt to be better So 
little are English labourers accustomed 
to consider it possible that a labourer 
should not spend all ho earns, that they 
ImbitnaUy mistake the signs of eco 
nomy for those of poverty Observe 
the true interpretation of the pheno- 
mena 

"Accordingly they are gradually 
aci^mnnp camial, and their great am 
bition IS to nave land of their own 
They eagerly seize every opportunity 
of purchasing a small farm, and the 
price IS BO raised by competition, that 
land pays little more than two per cent 
interest for the purchase money Largo 
properties gradually disappear, and are 
divided into small portions, which sell 
at a high rate But the wealth and 
industry of the populahon is conlinnallv 
increasing, being rather diffused throogu 
the massM than accumulated in indi 
vidnals 

V ith facts hke those, known and 
accessible, it is not a little surprising 
to find the case of Flanders referred to 
not in recommendation of peasant pro- 
perties, bnt as a waming against them , 
on no better ground than a presumptive 
j excess of population, infor^ firom the 
distress wnioh existed among the pea 
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lantpr of Brabant and East Flanders part of a description of tho economical 
in the disastrous year 1846-A7 The condition of those islands, by a -wnter 
evidence irhich I have cited from a ivho combines personal observation 
wnter conversant with tho -subject, and with an attentive study of the informa- 
having no economical theory to sup- tion afforded by others Mr William 
port, shows that the distress, whatever Thornton, in his " Plea for Peasant 
maj- have been its seventy, arose from Propnetors,” a book which by tho ex 
no insnfficienoy in these httle properties cellence both of its matenals and of its 
to supply abundantly, m any ordinary execution, deserves to bo regarded as 
circumstances, tho wants of all whom the standard work on that side of the 
they have to maintain It arose from question, speaks of the island of Guem- 
the essential condition to which those sey in the following terms “Eotevenl 
are subject who employ land of their m England is nearly so large a quan | 
own in growing their own food, namely, tity of produce sent to market from a < 
jthat the vicissitudes of tho seasons tract of such hmited extent This of ' 
I must be borne by themselves, and can- itself might prove that the cultivators 
/|not, as in the case of largo farmers, bo must be far removed above poverty, for 
>|8hifted from them to the consumer being absolute owners of A the pro- 
When we remember the season of 1846, dnee raised by them, they of course sell 
a partial failure of all kinds of gram, only what they do not themsehes re- 
and an almost total one of the potato, qrare* But the satisfactonness of their 
it IS no wonder that m so unusual a condition is apparent to every observer 
calamity the produce of six acres, half 'The happiest community,’ says Jfr i 
of them sown with flax, hemp, or oil Hill, ‘ which it has ever been my lot j 
seeds, should fall short of a year’s pro- to fall in with, is to be found in this l 
vision for a family But we are not to httle island of Guernsey ’ ‘No matter,’* 
contrast the distressed Flemish peasant says Sir George Head, 'to what nomt 
with an English capitalist who farms the traveller may choose to bena his » 
several hundred acres of land If the iw, comfort everywhere prevails ' , 
peasant wore an Englishman, he would Mfbat most surpnses the English vi- ^ 
I not be that capitalist, but a day-la- sitor in bis first walk or dnve beyond 

i bouror under a cnpitalirt And is there the bounds of St Peter’s Port, is the 
no distress, in tunes of dearth, among appeara nce _.o f--the -habitations -with 
day-labourers ? Was there none, that rniicFthe landscape's thickly studded - 
year, in countnes where small propne- ilany of them 'are rach ns m his own 
tors and small farmers are unknown ? country would belong to persons of 
I am aware of no reason for believing middle rank . but he is piualed to ^ess 
that the distress was greater in Bel- what sort of people live in the others, 
ginm, than corresponds to the proper- which, though in general not large 
tional extent of the fiulure of crops enough for fanners, are almost invan 
compared with other countnea* ably much too good m every respect for 

daj labourers Literally, m the 

> ^ 6 The evidence of the beneficial whole island, with the exception of a 
I operation of peasant properties in the few fishermen’s huts, there is not one 
t k^nnelislfrn^ is of so decisive a cha- so mean as to be hkened to the ordinary 
racter,^tEatTcannot help addmg to habitation of an Enghsh farm labourer 
the numerous citations already made, 'Look,' says a late Baibff of 

• Ab muchofthedljtresslatelj'Coropl&Sned be added the followlog from Niebuhr, re 
of In Belgium, as partakes In onv degree of a speoUng the Koman Campigna, In a letter 
pcpmoneDt character appears lobe almost from TIvoU» he says, ** tlhererer yon find 
confinoi to the portion of the population hereditary farmers, or mail proprietory 
who carry on manufacturing labour, either there you also find Industry and honesty I 
by Itedf or In conjunction with agricultural . bellove that a man who would employ a large 
and to beoccasJoned by a diminished deraand fortune in establishing mall freeholds might 
for Belgic manufaemres put an end to robbery in the^ mountain 

To the preceding testimonies respecting districts” — and of ^ttbukr, toL 

Oennany, Switierleni and Belgium, may U p ’49 
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OnornBoy, Mi De L'lsle Brock, *iit 
tlio holds of tho Enphsb, onil compare 
them with the cotlngis of oiir jHi 
\wntry’ Bcggori nro utterh im 
iiowu I’nupensm, nblcLodud 

jiauponsin nt least is nenrl) as raro ns 
mcnilicancy Tlie Sasniigs Banks nc 
counts also bear mtness to the c< ncrul 
shundance enjoyed hr the lauou ing 
classes of Guernsey In th year 1841, 
there were in Fnglnnd, out of a popii 
htion of ncarlr fifteen millions, less 
tlmnVOO.OOO depositors, or one in cicry 
twenty persons, and the aTornge 
amount of the deposits was 30/ In 
Guernsey, in the same year, out o*' a 
population of 2C,000 ihe niimli^r of do 
positors nns 1920 and tlie ave^c 
amonnt of the deposits 10/ "♦ Tlie 
OTidenco as to Tersej and Aldcmoj is 
of a similar character 

Of tho efficiency and productiveness 
of ngncnlture on the small properties 
of tho Channel Islands, Mr 'ITiomton 
produces ample evidence, the result of 
nhichho sums up as follows "'ITius 
it appears that in the two principal 
Channel Islands, the agncnlturnl popu 
Inlion IS, in the one twice, and in the 
other, three times, os dense as in Bn 
fain, there being in tho latter errantry 
inly one cultivator to twenty two acres 
if cidtivatcd land, while in Jersev there 
*B ono to eleven, and in Guemsoj one 
lo seven acres, let the agncultnro of 
these islands maintains, bcBdes culti 
, vators, non agncultural populations, 
respectively four and five times ns 
dense as that of Britain This differ 
' enco does not anso from any supen 
, onty of soil or climate possessed bi tho 
•Channel Islands, for the former is na 
tnrally rather poor, and the latter is 
not hotter than in the southern coun 

I ties of England It is owing entirely 
to tho assidoous care of tho formers, 
and to the abundant use of manure "f 
"lathe year 1837,’’ ho says in another 
plnce,I " the average jucld of wheat in 
tho large farms of England was only 
twentv-one bushels, and the highest 
average for any ono county was no 
more than twenty-six bushels Ibe 
* A Plea for Peaiari Proprietor! By 
WinUun Thomaj Thornton, pp OO— 101. 
f Ibid p 88 
f Ibid, p 9 
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highent nvernge since claimed for the 
rhole of I iiglnnd Is thirty bu'hels 
In IctTCy, wlirrr the avimge site ol 
iannsisntily sixtet ii acres the average 
produce of whont per acre wa-s Klnl<^ 
Dy ingliB in 1831 to be thi 
Liislieb!, but It is proved by oni-ial 
tables to liavo lycn forir ba‘1i'ls in 
the fivn years ending with 1833 In 
ttiienwey, . V here farms are still 
smaller, four tjimrlers acre, nc 
cording to IngliH, i' DWiidend a poo-1, 
but still a very co muon crop ’* "Thirtv 
cliillingB* an acre v mild bo thottebt in 
tiigland a very fair mil for imd 'ling 
hmi but in the Channel IslanJ-t, it ii 
oiilv viry iiifcnor land that would not 
h t for at Ic ist ^L’' 1 II j ' 

§ 7 If 15 from Tninw, that Im i 
prcsvinns iinrvvourablo'To' Jh asant pro- 
ticrtiCB arc genenllv drown , it is ID' 
r ranee that the svstt in is so often as- 
serted to hvve bnmght forth its fruit 
in the most wretched jio-sibl" ngrtcul^ 
turn, and to be rnpidlv redncing, if ncrt| 
to have alreadv rcJtict.d, the j>ca»antry,’ 
by sulidinsion of lanil, to the verge of 
starntion It is dillieult to account 
for the general prevalence of irapres 
BioDs so much the rererso of truth 
lEo a^culiure of Trance was 
wretched, and tho pensintrv in great 
indigence, licforo the Itcvolntion At 
that time they were not, so nnivcre-ally 
as at present, landed nropnetnrs ITienv 
w ere, however, considerable disti ids of 
1 ranee where tho land, even thin, was 
to a great extent the property of the 
pens.vntry, and among theve wore 
mnnv of the most conspicuous excep- 
tions to tho general bnd agnculture 
and to the general poverty An au_ 
thortty, on tins point, not to bo 'dTs" 
puted, is A rthur i oung, tho mvclcralo 
enemy of Biunll fnnns, the ctuynlimus 
of tho modern English school of n^ 
cultiinsls, who yet, travelling over 
nearly the whole of France in 1787, 
1788, and 1789, when he finds remark 
able excellence of cultivaliun, novel 
hesitates to aecnho it to peasant pro- 
perty "Leaving Sauve,’’ says ho,1 

* A Plea /arPeamntPrvprieton.p 82 

t Arthur Young’s Trareli la J-Voset. 
rob 1 n SO 
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tnarS MnfV ■Kiilt a 
I mcl cnanl, Ailn.,'!, ni'thtni. Imt 
huiTf rv<Vs, xrt tnrKi tif it c,'<-5/nr^ 
an ^ ji'iniiy* ^ itK ihi' mo't in 

*1 F\' n tnn'i !iw an o’tif, n 

ninll-^m, an a’- nnJ, cr a {« ArU inn? 
and tinna r'TiUrnd atnnnj: U.ntn, rn 
U>at t? n n:l)rl>* pimnd it> co^i mi vitU 
lb'' nuxtom cf ili< idntitA nml 
Int. ns; riv 1*, tfint c-n Ia* r<ircn'c<t 
T be ml al ,'An*' tbt* mllain" dn'i rvn 
rro^ rn.a'.nv nt ft^rtl r r indi 'tn , and 
if 1 Tram a I mnv’) nnin*tor tl t t elioul i 
bare It, Thfr wmd J rtKra I' m all the 
de'trta nnvuiJ them ii tn pirdtna, 
tnch a Vtnl of nc'xvt bn'-’eindmen 
T lift tern ibnir nv'ks into rcfima of 
f 'Hihtr, lH''~"n«e 1 nupj'.n.e (h^r oin 
vomM do the aanie lo the nn^tn, if 
aniciMf-d hr the fame omnipotent 
jtiinnple ' Again ' ''V\nlk to Iloe 
r^n ial,” (nea' DunVirl.) “ -vrlicne M 
le Itri'n hat an inip'oveineul on the 
Dtint ft, vv1 kh he non olhginpl v phovred 
me IktiTcen the toini and that place 
ift R preat tjtmil'er of neat It* tie houpca, 
hmlt each rrifli its garden, and one or 
ttio fit Ida enclo ed, of nio*l vrrctcln-d 
h'onng ffme rand, nalnmUr as r hito 
tl mow, hut nnp-orc<i hj ludnstn 
jlhe ninpc of^i^'^r/y ivirnsjaiitl to 
igoM.’' jknrt'agmu t*'^i!Tng out of 
i»nngo, I was 8ur{n*eJ to rintl hr far 
l! e greate*.i exertion in irrigation 
which I had act fccn in Inincc . and 
then pafaod It same rtcep mountnins, 
highly cidliaated in terraces ilnch 
WBienngatf't luawrcnco Iheserueiy 
TCiy intcrcftting to a fanner From 
Ctahgo, to the niountain of rough 
und which I crowed, tha ride has 
n tlio most intoixsting which T hnaai 
taken in Imnco, the efforta of in 
duslry tlie most ngtnTiiia> the anima- 
tion the most Incly An actiaita Ims 
licen lure, that has swept away nil 
JiOiciiitics before it, ond lins clothed 
the aciy rocks with atnluro It avould 
Ik: a disgrace to common sen'o to osk 
the cause , the entoynicul of propertv 

t itml have done it Giaoainantho 
omre possession of a bleak rock, and 
^0 will turn U into n garden , give bun 

• Arthur Toumj't aVovrJ* im Franct, 
vol 1, p as 
* Ibid p 61 


B nm" years Icnse of a gnidcn, and be 
rill tourtrl it into n dc<e i ’• 

111 Ins dt cription of the country nt 
the fool of lliu M extern Pyrenees, he 
ftjr nks no longer from tumnsp, b it 
from fcnowlctlcc "Tnkoe the road to 
‘dctieng, and come pres nth ton scene 
wbiih was so new to mo in France, 
tlml 1 coull banlly behoio iny own 
eye* A succesxion of mant will 
built tighg and com/i>r/oWc fanning 
cottagts bnill of stone and cotered 
with tiles each liasing its httle gar 
den siiclostd by dipt thorn hedges, 
with pknlt of peach and other fruit- 
trcf «, same fine oaks scattered in the 
ludges, nnd young trees nursed up 
with so much care, that nothing but 
the f( tenng attention of the owner 
could rffccl^ nnaibing hke it To 
eren house l>elongs n farm, nor 
fecllj well enclosed, with grass bor 
ders mown nnd ncntlv kept around 
the com fields, with gates to pass 
from one enclosnrc to nnolhor 1 lioro 
are ftomo p.arlA of Lngland (w litre 
small yooracn still reninin) that re 
scnihlo* this country of lh.nm , but 
we base sen httle that is equal to 
what 1 have ftcen in this ndo of twelve 
miles from Pan to Moneng It is nil 
in the hands o'" little propnofors, with 
out the farms being so small as to 
occasion a aacious nnd misonblo popu- 
lation An nir of neatness, swirmth, 
nnd comfort breathes over the whole 
It IS ikible in their ncwbnilt houses 
and stables , m tlicir litllo gardens , in 
their hedges, in the courts boforo their 
doors, even in tho coops for tlicir 
jmiiUrv, and tho sties for their hogs 
A peasant dew s not think of rendering 
luB pig comfortnblc, if his own hnppi 
ness hong by the thread of n nine, 
years' lease Wo ore now in Rtfam,' 
within n few miles of the cradle of 
Henry IV Ho they inherit these 
hlcBKings from that good pnneo ? The / 
benignant gciiius ol that good monarch i 
scorns to reign still over the country 
each peasant ims t/ie foirl in <7ie rwt ’jt 
Ho frequently notices tho cxcollonco 
of the ngncuftnro of French Flanders, 
where the (arms "are all small, ana 

* Artlmr i Congo TrareU «» France 
TOI I 
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mnch inthehandgoflittlepropnetors 
In the Pays de Cans, also a country of 
siua)! properties, the a^cnlture was 
miseraDle , of which hie explanation 
wae, that it “is a manuiactunng 
country, and farming is hut a eecon 
dary pursuit to the cotton fahnc, which 
epreaM over the whole of it ”+ The 
same distnct is still a scat of mann 
factures, and a country of small pro- 
prietors, and is now, whether we judge 
from the appearance of the crops or 
from the ofhcial returns, one of the 
best cultivated in France In “ Flan- 
ders, Alsace, and part of Artois, as 
weD as on the banks of the Garonne, 
France possesses a husbandry equal to 
our own Those conntnes, and a 
considerable part of Quercy. “ are cnl 
tivated more like ganlens tnau farms 
Perhaps thej are too much hke gar 
dens, from the smaUnesa of properties ”§ 
In those districts the admirable rota- 
tion of crops, so long practised in Italy, 
hut at that time generally neglected 
in France, was already universal 
“The rapid succession of crops, the 
harvest of one being hut the signal of 
(sowing immediately for a second,” (the 
isame fact which stnkes all observers 
an the valley of the Rhine,) “can 
scarcely he earned to greater perfec- 
jtion and this is a pomt, perhaps, of 
'all others the most essential to good 
(husbandry, when such crops are so 
jjnstly distributed as we generally find 
them in these provinces , cleaning and 
ameliorating ones being made the 
preparation for such as foul and ex 
naust.” 

I It must not, however, be supposed 
that Art h'iy f oung's testimony on the 
6 ubJeot'^f?qieSSa' 5 t(^ 4 )ropetties is uni 
formly favonrable In Xorrame, Cham 
pagne, and elsewhere, he finds the 
Sgncidtmo had, and the small pto- 
pnotors very miserable, in consequence, 

t he says, ■Df-4hh3?xtrome subdivision 
the land ^His opmiojnsffius sninmed 
Before I travelled, I conceived 
that small farms, in propertj^, were 
verv snstoptible of goM cultivation , 
and that the occupier of such, having 


t Ibid, p 32J 
{ Ibid p 864 


’l^bld Tol 1 p 367 
g Ibid. p 413 
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no rent to pay, might he snfRciently at 
lus ease to work improvements, and 
carry on a vigorous hushandry , hut 
what I have seen in France, has 
greatly lessened my good opinion o( 
them In Flanders, I saw excellent^ 
husbandry on properties of 80 to 100 r 
acres, hntne seldom find here such v 
small patches of property os are common 5 
in other provinces In Alsace, and 
on the Garonne, that is, on soils of 
snch exnhernnt fertility ns to demand 
no exertions, some small properties 
also are well cultivated In Bearn, I 
passed throngh nrcgionoflittle fanners, 
whose appearance, neatness, ease, and 
happiness charmed me , it was what 
property alone could, on a smaU scale, 
effect , but these wore by no means 
contemptibly small , thw are, as I 

i udged by the distance iinm house to 
louse, from 40 to 80 acres Except 
these, and a very few other instances, 

1 saw nothing respectable on small 
properhes, except a most unremitting 
industry Indeed, it is necessary to 
impress on tho reader’s mind, that 
though the hushandry I met with, in 
a great vanety of instances on little 
properties, was as had ns can he well 
conceived, j et the industry of the pos- 
ses'OTB was so conspicuous, and so 
mentonous, that no commendations 
would ho too great for it. It wasj 
sufficient to prove that property ml 
land IS, of all others, the most active! 
instigator to severe and incessant j 
labour And this truth is of such 
force and extent^ that I know no way 
so sure of carrying tillage to a moun- 
tain top, as by permitting the adjoin 
mg vitlogers to acquire it in property , 1 
in fact, wo see that in tho mountains 
of Langnedoo, &o , they have con j 
veyed earth in baskets, on their hacls.ij 
to form a soil where nature had denieu i 
It" 

The experience, therefore, of this 
celebrated agncnlturist, and apostle of 
the grande culture, may he said to be,i 
that tho effect of small properties, cnl-fi 
tivated by peasant propnetors, is ad v 
mirahle when they are not too small \l 
BO small, namely, as not fully to occupy 
the time and attention of the family , 
for he often complains, with great 
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apparent reason, of the quantity of 
idle time -which tlio peasantry had on 
their hands when tne land was in 
very small portions, notmthstandmg 
the ardour with which they toiled to 
s^improye thoir httle patnmony, in eveiy 
way which theirknowledge or ingenuity 
fconld suggest He recommends, ao- 
Icordingh , tliat a limit of subdivision 
|Bhould uo fixed by law, and this is 
*|by no means an indefensible proposi- 
ftion in countries, if such there are, 
|where division, having already gone 
farther than the state of capital and 
the nature of the staple articles of cul 
ti ration render advisable, still con- 
tinues progressive That each peasant 
should have a patch of land, even in 
full property, if it is not sufficient to 
support him m comfort, is a system 
•with all the disadvantages, and scarcely i 


Hi 

any of the benefits, of small properties, 
since he must either live in mdigence 
on the produce of his land, or depend 
as habitually as if he had no landed 
possessions, on the wages of hired 
labour wmeh^ besides, if all the hold 
mgs surrounding him are of similar 
dimensions, he has httle prospect of, 
findmg The benefits of peasant pro- 
perties are conditional on their not 
bemg too much subdi-nded, that is, 
on their not being reqmred to main 
tain too many persons, m proportion 
to the produce that can be rmsed from 
them by those persons The question 
resohes itself, like most questiona re 
Bpecting the condition of the labounng 
classes, into one of population Are 
small properties a stimnlus to undue 
multipBcation, or a check to it ? 


CHAPTER m 


COKTIKOATION OP 

V ^ V, , t 

S,1 ^"Before examimng the influ- 
enhe of peasant properties on the ulti- 
mate economical interests of the 
labounng class, ns determined by the 
indrease of population, let us note the 
points respecting the moral and social 
mfluenco of that territorial atrange- 
mont, which may he looked npon ns 
estabhshed, either hy the reason of the 
case, or by the facts and authonties 
cited m the precodmg chapter 

The reader new to the subject must 
have been struck vnth the powerful 
impression made npon all the ivit^ 
Bosses to whom I have referred, by 
what a Swiss statistical -wnter calls 
the “ almost superhuman industry” of 
peasant propnetors * On this pomt, 
at least, authonties are unanimous 
Those who have seen only one country 
of peasant properties, always thmk the 
inhabitants of that county tho most 
mdustnous m the world. There is as 
httle doubt among observers, -with 

• Tht Canton SchaffAatuen fbeforo quoted), 
tlB3 


THE SAME SUBJECT 

what feature in the condition of the 
peasantry this pro eminent industry is 
connected It is “the magic of proJ 
perly,” which, m the words of Arthur 
Young, “ turns sand into gold " The 
idea of preyorty does not, however, 
necessarily imply that there should be 
no rent, any more than that there 
should be no taxes It merely imphes 
that the rent should bo a fixed charge, 
not hnble to be raised against the pos- 
sessor by his o-wn improvements, or by 
the -will of a landlord A tenant at a 
qmt-reiifiB, to all intents and purposes, 
a propnetor , a copyholder is not loss 
so than a freeholder What is wanted 
18 permanent possession on fixed terms 
" Give a man the secure possession of 
a hleak rook, -and he -will turn it mto 
a garden , give him a nine years’ lease 
of a garden, and he -will convert it 
into a desert " 

The details which have been cited, 
and those, stdl more minute, to be 
found in the same authonhes, con_ 
ceming the habitually elaborate sya 
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Jem of collivatioB, and the thousand 
devices of the peasant propnetor for 
mnkmg every snperflnons hour and 
odd moment mfitmmental to some in 
crease m the future produce and value 
of the land, mil explam what has been 
said m a previous chapter* respecting 
the far lar^r ^ss produce which, 
mth anything hke panty of agncul 
tural knowledge, is obtained, from the 
same quality of soil, on small farms, 
at least when they arc the property of 
the cultivator The treatise on “ h 1cm 
ish Husbandry” is especially instruc- 
[tive respecting the means by which 
I nntinng industry does more than ont- 
I weigh infenonty of resources, imper 
fection of implements, and ignorance 
lof scientific theones The peasant 
'cultivation of Flanders and Italy is 
affirmed to produce heavier crops, in 
equal circumstances of soil, than the 
bwt cultivated distncts of Scotland 
and England. It produces them, no 
doubt, with an amount of lalwur 
which, if paid for by an employer, 
would make the cost to him more than 
j equivalent to the benefit , hut to the 
jpMsant it IS not cost, it is the devotion 
of time which he can spare, to a fa- 
I vounte pursuit, if wo should not ■ 
rather soy a ruhng passion.f 

• Supra, Book L ch L-? § 4. 

t Bead the graphic description bj the his< 
torisn Michelet, of the feelings of a peasant 
proprietor towards his land 

* If we wcnild know the inmost thoaght, 
tbepasdon ofthe French peasant, it is rery 
easy Let ns walk out on banday into the 
country and follow him Behold him yonder, 
walking in front of us It is two o clock , 
his wife is at vespers he has on his Stmday 
clothes I perceire that he is going to visit 
bis mistress. 

** "What mlitrefB ? His land 

“Ido not say he goes straight to it. No ho 
Is free to-day, and mayeithergoornot. Doea 
he not go every day In Iho week ? Accord 
ingly, he toms aside, he goes another way he 
has business elpewhere And yet— he goes, 

** It is true ho was passing close by { It was 
an opportunity Ho looks, but apparently 
ho will not go in what for ? And yet— he 
enters 

“At least It is probable that he wHI not 
work ; he is In bis Sunday dress : he has a 
clean shirt and blouse StJli there is no 
barm in plucking up this weed and throwing 
out that ^one. rherc is a stump, too, which 
is in the way { but he has not hia tools with 
him, he will do It to-morrow 

“Then he folds bis arms and gases serlotxs 


We have Been, too, that it is not 
Bolely by Boponor exertion that the 
Flemish cultivators succeed in ob- 
taining these brilliant results The 
Eame motive which gives such inton 
sity to their industry, placed them 
earlier in possession of an amount of 
agricultural toowlodge not attained 
until much later in countries where 
ngncultnro was earned on solely by 
hired labour An equally high testi 
mony is home by M de Laveigno* 
to the ngncultural skill of the small 
proprietors, in those parts of France 
to which the pctifo culture is really 
suitable “In the nch plains of 
Flanders, on the banks of the Ehme, 
the Garonne, the Cbnronte, the Ebone, 
all the practices which fertilize the 
land and increase the productiveness 
of labour are known to the very 
smallest cultivatorSj and practised by 
them, however considerahlo maybe the 
advances which they require In then 
hands, abundant manures, collected at > 
great cost, p pair and mccssantly in j 
crease the fertilitv of the soil, in ^te , 
of the activity of onltivation IFo 
races of cattle are supenor, the crops 
mamificcnt Tobacco, flax, colsia, 
mnuder, beetroot, in some places , in 
others, the vine, the olive, the plmn, 
the mulberry, only yield their ahon 
dant treasures to a population of in 
dustnons labourers u it not also to 
tho petite culture that we are indebted 
for most of the garden produce ob- 
tained by dint of mat outlay m tte 
neighbourhood of Pans ?” 

S 2 Another aspect of peasant 
properties, in which it is essential that 
they should he considered, is thjit of 
an mstrument of popular^ edncation 
Eo5k'S'"'afid’' schooling are'al)3olntelyi 
necessary to education , but not all- f 
snlBcient Tho mental facnlties will 

and carefnl. He gives a long, a very long 
look, and seems lost In Jionght. At la^ 11 
he thinks hlmselfobscTTcd, line seesapasser 
hr, he moves slowly away Thirty paces 
off ho stops, turns round, and casts on his 
land a last look sombre and profound, but 
to those who can ace It, the look la full of 
passion, of heart, of devotion,’ — The People, 
by J Michelet, Port i ch 1 

* JSetay on the Sural Economy England 
Beotland and Ireland, 3rd cd. p 1X7 
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be jtMHt deYelopcd jvIieralbey^ftTo most 
~~r Terci ^37'°”3^^^t gives more“ exer- 
Ylto W tbcm than tbe bating a multi- 
tude of interests, nono of ivbich can 
be neglected, ana nhicb can bo pro- 
vided for only by taned efforts of \nll 
a nd in telligence? Some of tbo*"di3- 
pan^rs of small properties lay groat- 
sffess on tbe cares and anxieties iSiicb 
beset tbe peasant propnotor of tbe 
Rbmeland or Flanders It is precisely 
those cares and anxieties ivbicb tend 
to mabe him a suponor being to an 
Engbsb day labourer It is, to be sure, 
rather abusing tbe pnvileges of fair 
arCTment to represent the condition of 
a dnj -labourer as not an annous one 
I can conceive no circumstances in 
■wbicb he is free from anxiety, xvbcrc 
there is a possibility of being out of 
employment , unless be has access to 
a profuse dispensation of ponab pay, 
and no shame or reluctance m de- i 
manding it The day labourer has, in j 
tbe existing state of society and popu 
lation, mauy of the anxieties which 
have not an invigorating effect on tbe 
mind, and none of those which have 
ffliepositian of the peasant proprietor 
of Fmnders is the reverse From tbe 
anxiety which chills and piralysos — 
tbe unoertaiiitv of having lood to eat 
— few persons are more exempt it 
requires as rare a concurrence of cir- 
caroBtnncoa as the potato failure com 
billed vvitb an universal bad harvest, to 
bnng him mtlun reach of that danger 
His niixieiios are the ordinaiy vicissi- 
tudes of more and less , bis cares ara 
that he takes bis fair share of tho 
business of life , that he is a free 
bimian being, and not perpetually a 
child, which seems to be tbe approved 
condition of tbe labouring clnsKos ac- 
cording to the prevailing philanthropy 
He IB no longer a being of a diflercnt 
order from tbe middle classes , he has 
purhuits and objects like those which 
occupi tlicm, and give to their intel- 
lects tbe greatest part of snob cultiva- 
tion as tliov receive If there is a 
first principle in intellectual education, 
it 18 'this — that the di8(n])hne which 
does good to tho mind is that in which 
I' tbe mind is active, not that m which 
V'lt IS uasBivs Tho secret for davelop- 
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ing the faculties is to give tlien;, 4 nnoh 
d^ and much,imhicom8nt-to.4o -jU 
This detracts nothing from the irapon 
tanco, and even necessity, of other 
lands of mental cultivation The pos t 
session of proMrty will not prevent thtj 
peasant from being coarse, selfish, and 
nnrrow-mmdod These things depend I 
on other influences, and other huds oil 
instruction But this great stimulus 1 
to ouo kind of mental activitv, in no 
way impedes any other means of in- 
tellcotnal development On the con- 
trary, by cultivating the habit of 
turning to practical use every frag 
ment of knowledge ncqmred, it helps 
to render that souoohng and reading 
fruitful, which without some such aux- 
iliary influence aro m too many oases 
like seed thrown on a rook 

§ 8 It is not on the intelhgonoe 
nlono that the situation of a peasant 
propnotor exercises an improving in'" 
lluence It is no less propitious 
moral virtues of pr udence , temperance^ 
and sejf-control iJawfahSfifCi's^^bore* 

I th'Slabounng cl iss mainly consists of 
them, are usually improvident , they 
spend carelessly to the full extent of 
thmr moans and let the future shift 
for itself This is so notorious, that 
many porsons strongly interested m 
the wellare of the lubounng classt s,\ 
hold It ns a fixed opinion that an in i 
crease of wages wonld do them little 
good, unless accnnipumed by at least 
a corresponding improvemenl m their ' 
tastes and habits Ihe tendenc of 
peasant proprietors, and of those who j 
Lope to become proprietors, is to the | 
contrary extreme , to take even mo 
much t^ong^ forjthp _iSorfbtv Tlfey 
are~oftener accused of pennnousness 
than of prodigality They deny them 
solves reasonable indulgences, and hve 
wretchedly in order to economize In 
Switzerland almost everybody saves, 
who has any means of saving , tiie 
case of the blemish farmers has been 
already noticed among the French, 
though a pleasure-Iovmg and reputed 
to be a Bclr indulgent people, the apmt 
of thnft IS dlflu^ed through the rural 
population m a mannur most paitifying 
ns a whole, and which in individutv 
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instancefl errs rather on the side of ci 
cess than defect Among those who, 
from the hovels in which they hve, and 
the herbs and roots which constitute 
their diet, are mistaken by travellers 
for proofs and specimens of general 
indigence, there are numbers who have 
hoards m leathern bags, consisting of 
sums m five franc pieces, which they 
keep by them perhaps fora whole gene- 
ration, unless brought out to be cxpon 
ded in their most chenshed gratification 
— the purchase of land If there is a 

|iioral inconvenience attached to a 
state of society in which the peasantiy 
Jfave land, it is the danger of their 
'being too careful of their pecuniary 
.concerns, of its making them crafty, 
and ‘‘calcnlah^' in the objectionable 
sense The French peasant is no 
simple conntrjanan, no downnght 
“peasant of the Danube both m 
fact and m fiction he is now “the 
crafty peasant,’’ That is the stage 
which he has reached in the progres- 
sive development which the constitn 
tion of things has imposed on human 
intelligence and human emancipation 
But some excess in this direction is a 
small and a passing evil compared 
with recklessness and improvidence in 
the labouring classes, and a cheap pnee 
to pay for the mestimable worth of the 
virtue of self-dependence, as the gene 
ral chnractenstio of a people a virtue 
which IS one of the finit conditions of 
excellence m a human character — the 
stock on which if the other virtues are 
'not grafted, they have seldom any firm 
root, a Quahty indispensable in the 
case of a labounng class, even to any 
tolerable degree of physical comfort, 
and by which the peasantry of France, 
and of most European countries of 
TCasant proprietors, are distinguished 
beyond any other laoonnng population 

§ 4 Is it likely, that a state of eco- 
nomical relations so conducive to fim 
^lity and prudence in every other 
resp^ should be prejudicial to it in 
the cardinal point of mcrease of popn 
lation 7 That it is sm is the opinion 
expressed by most of those English 
political economists who have wntten 
anythmg about the matter Mr 
the celebrated fable of Ln Foutalno. 
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opinion IB well known 


M'Cnlloch’s 
Mr Jones alBnns,* that a “peasant 

E pnlation, rniamg tbeir-Owri jyngPB 
ni_Ih(},^il, '^d consuming them in 
id, aro universally acted upon very 
feebly by internal checks, or by mo- 
tives disposing them to restraint The 
consequence is, that unless some ox 
temal cause, quite independent of their 
will, forces such peasant cultivators to 
slacken their rate of increase, they 
will, in a limited temtory, very rapidlv 
approach a state of want and penury, 
and will bo stopped at last only by 
the physical impossibility of proonnng j 
subsistence ’’ He elsewherof ^enks, 
of such a peasantry as “ exactly in the ' 
condition in which the animal dis-; 
position to increase their numbers is 
checked by the fewest of those ha < 
lancing motives and desires which , 
regulate the increase of supenor ranks 
or more civilized people ’’ The 
“ causes of this peculianty" Mr 
Jones proimsed to point out in a sub- 
sequent work, whicn never made its 
appearance 1 am totally unable to 
conjecture from wliat theory of human 
nature, and of the motives which m- 
fluence human conduct, ho would have 
denved them A^hur \cmng assumes 
the same “peculiantv’’ as a fact, 
but, though not much m the habit 
of qualify iiig his opmions, he does not 
push hiB doctnne to so violent an 
extreme as Mr Jones , having, as we 
have seen, himself testified to vanons 
instances in which peasant populations, 
such as Mr Jones speaks of, were not 
tending^ to "j, state of want and 
penuiy,” and were in no danger what- 
ever of coming in contact wUh “ phy-j 
sical imposBibihty of procnnng sno-l 
siBlence " 

'That there shonld be discrepancy of 
experience on this matter, is easily to 
be acconnted for Whether the labour j 
uig people hve by land or by wages [ 
they have alwavs hitherco mnltipTied' 
up to the limit set by their habitual* 
standard of comfort When that 
standard was low, not exceedmg a 
scanty subsistence, the size of pro-l 
pertics, as well as the rate of wages, ’ 

p ^ fyealO. 

t Ibid, p SB. 
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iins been kepi down to wbat would 
jbinelv support life Extremely low 
jdonH of wuat is necc'-snry for sub- 
sistence, are jicrfictlj coinpotiblo with 
peasant properties, and if a people 
nave aluavs lyeu u'^ed to porerty, 
ind habit Las reconciled them to it, 
there will be overpopulation, and cx- 
cosstvo subdivision ot land But this 
jii not to the purpose Iho tnio qnes- 
i lion IS supposing a pensantrj to jios- 
'sess land not insufiicient but snllicient 
'for their comfortable support, arc tliep: 
.more, or less, til oh to tall from this 
state of comfort through improvid(.nl 
rnulliplication, than if they were Imng 
an an coually comfortable manner ns 
^ired Inbonrcrs ? AH a priori con 
Eideratiuns arc in favour oRheir being 
less hfcelv Ibo dependence of e ages 
on population is a matter of spoon 
lotion and discnssion That wa^es 
would fall if population were much in- 
creased 13 often A matter of real doubt, 
'and always a thing which requires 
some excrciRQ of the thinking facultv 
for Us intelligent recognition But 
cverv peasant can satisfy liiin'-clf from 
cndenco winch ho can fully appro- 
cinte, whether liis piece of laud can bo 
made to support several families in the 
same comfort in which it supports one 
Few people like to leave to their 
children a worse lot in hfe than their 
own 'fhe parent who has land to 
leave, is perfectly able to judge w hothor 
the children can live upon it or not 
tint people who are supported by 
wages, SCO no reason why their sons 
should bo unable to support tliomBchcs 
m the same wtu , and trust accordingly 
to chant Q ‘ In oven tho most nsotul 
and necossarj arts and manufaeturos," 
savB ^Ir Laing,^^ “ tho demand for 
Inbonrcrs is not a seen, known, steady, 
and appreciable demand but it is so 
In husbmdrj,’’ under sraall properties 
" Tho labour to bo done, the snbsist- 
cnco that labour will produce out of 
Ins portion of land, are seen and known 
elomonta m a man’s calculation upon 
his means of subsistonco Can ms 
square of land, or can it not, subsist a 
family? Can ho marry or not? are 
questions which every man can answer 
without delay, doubt, or speculation 

• 77cfe» ijf a TrarfUiM', p H6. 


It IS tho depending on chance, whore 
pidgmoiit has nothing clearly sot before 
it, that cauB'-s reckless, iraprovidont 
mamages in tho lower, as in tho 
higher classes, and produces among us 
tho ovals of over population , and chanco 
necossanlv entors into every man’s 
calculations, when certainty is removed 
altogether, ns it is, where certain sub- 
sistence IS, by our distnbution of pro- 
perty, tho lot of but a small portion 
instead of about two-thirds of the 
people " 

Thoro never has been a wntcr more 
keenly sensible of tho evals brought 
upon tho labouring classes by excess 
ol population, than ■ &_smo ndi and this 
18 one of the groundT'or'Trts enmost 
advocacy of poasm- properties Ho 
had ample opportnnitv, m inoro coun- 
tries than Olio, for judging of their 
elfcct on population Let ns see his 
testimuny “ In tho countnes in winch j 
cultivation by small propnotora still/ 
continues, populnlnm inorcasos regu ! 
Inrly and rapidly until it has attained' 
Its natural liinits , that is to sav, inhe- 
nlances continso to bo divided and 
Biiluvided among several sons, as tong 
as, by an incrcaso of labour, each 
family con extract an equal income 
from n smaller portion of lamk A 
fntlior who possessed a vast extent of 
natural piisliiro, divides it among his 
sons, and they turn it into fields and 
meadows, his sons divide it among 
thoir sons, who nboIiKli fallows caon 
improvement m agrioultunil knowlodOT 
admits of another step in tho sul>- 
division of proportv But there is no 
danger lest tho projinctor should bring 
ap nis olnldron to inako beggars of 
them Ho knows exactly what inho- 
ntanco ho has to leave them , ho 
knows that tho law will divide it 
equally among them ho sees the 
bmit bo vend which this division would 
make them doscond from tho miki 
wbioh he has himsolf filled, and a just] 
family pndo, common to tho peasants 
and to tho nobleman, makes him ab- 1 
stain from anmmomng into life cluIdron| 
for whom ho cannot properly provide ^ 
If more nro bom, at least they do not 
manr, or thoyagroe among themselves, 
whion of several brothers shall per 
potuato the family It vs not found 
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tlmt in Bie '^wisii ( nntnns tbo pntn 
nii>nii'N of tilt [iLnsnntB ore c\er so 
duiili (1 08 to n-tlnce ibeni below an 
b nnmnible competem-e , though tbe 
habit of foreign senite, by opening to 
.the cliiMreu n coreer indefinite and 
nncub ulable, Bometinies colla forth a 
frnperabundonf population ” • 

' ’Jlnre is siuiilar testimony rcBpect 
(jiffhorway^T bough there is no law 
'orcffiTtiSror^'pnmogenitnro, and no 
manu'^actureH to take off o surplus 
population, the snbdinsion of property 
,18 not earned to an lujunouB extent 


'ITie diMsion of the land among 
’ Dhiblren,” sojyB Mr Laing,t ‘‘appears 
loot, dnnng the thousand years it has 
ibeen in operation, to hate had the 
^effect of reduciiji the landed pro- 
iperties to the lutnimum size that will 
uarclj support human oiistence I 
have counted from five and tnenty to 
forty cows upon farms, and that in 
a country tn which the fanner must, 
for at least seven iiioiiths in the year, 
hate winter provender and honses pro- 
vided for all the cattle It is etndent 
that some cause or other, operating on 
aggregation of landed property, conn 
teracts the dividinL^effects of partition 
among children That cause can be 
no other than what I have long con 
jeotured would be effective in such 
a social arrangement, viz that in 
a country where laud is held, not in 
tenant y merclTj as in Ireland, but 
in lull ownership, its aggregation by 
the deaths of co-heirs, and by the 
mamugos of the female heirs among 
the bndi of landholders wjll balance 
Its snUlnigion by the eqnal stictession 
of children fhe whole mass of pro- 
perty will, 1 conceive, be found in such 
a state of society to consist of as many 
estates of the class of 10001^ as many 
of 1001, ns manv of lOL a year, at 
one penod ns at another ’ 1'hat this 
should happen, supposes diflused 
throngh society a vert efficaaons jiro- 
deniial check to popmatton and it is 
ronsnnable to give part of tho credit 
of this prudential restraint to the pecu- 
har adaptation of the peasant-propne- 
ary system for fostering it, 

* JftkHveauz Prtrwpe* Book ill sh 5 
t 'Beside in Xiorwip p 1&- 
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“ In some jiarts^of, Switzeyland,' 
says Mr ‘‘ its tn tho canton of. 

Aigovie for instance, a peasant never) 
mnmes before he attains the age of 
twenty five years, and generally mucl^ 
later in life , and in that canton Ih^ 
women very seldom many before they 
have attained tho oge of thirty 
Nor do tho division of land and the 
cheapness of tho mode of convenDg il 
from one man to another, encourage 
the providcnco of the labourers of the 
mraf districts only They act m the 
same manner, though iierhaps m a 
less degree, npon. tho labourers of the 
smaller towns In the smaller pro-' 
vmual towns it is customary for s 
lahouror to own a small plot of mnnd 
onfside the town This plot he otil- 
livatcs in the evening as hisbtchcn' 
garden Ho raises m it vegetables 
and fmils for tho use of his family 
dnnng the winter After his day*B 
work IB over, he and his family repair 
to the garden for a short time, which 
they spend in planting, sowing, weed 
mg, or propanng for sowing, a harvest, 
accordmg to the season The desire 
to become possessed of one of these 
gardens operates very strongly in 
strengthening prudential habits and 
in restraining improvident mamnges 
Some of the manufacturora in the 
canton of Argovue told me that a 
townsman was seldom contented until 
he had bought a garden, or a garden 
and house, and that the town lahonrers 
generally deferred their mamages for 
some years, m order to save enough 
to purchase either one or both of these 
Inxnnes ’ 

The same wnter shows by statistical 


evidence f that in Priis sia the average 
age of mamnra isnoThnlv much later’ 
than m Enpnnd, but “is gradually 
becoming later than it was formerly,’’, 
while at the same tune “ fewer illogiti 
m ite children are born in Prussia lhail 
in any other of the European coon- 
tnes.” “ Wherever I travelled,” says 
Mr Kny,:f “m North Germanv and 
Switzerland, I was assured by all that 
the desire to obtain land, which was 
felt by all the peasants, was acting as 

* Yol I pp 67 e 
t Ibid, pp 76-9 t Ibid, p 90. 
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the strongest posable chock upon 
tindno incroaro of popuhtion 

I d nand eES. — according to Mr 
Fauchc, tiio BntiRli Consul al Oslend.f 
j “ farracr's sons and those who have the 
means to become farmers will delaa 
i their ninrnago until thej get posses 
8 ! 0 n of a farm” Once a fanner, the 
nest object is to become a propnetor 
“The first thing a Dane docs with Ins 
savings,’ eat s Mr Broume, the Consul 
at Copenhagen, “is to purcharo a 
clock, then a horse and cow, which ho 
hires out, and which pars a good 
interest Then lus ambition is to 
become a petty propnetor, and this 
clafis of per-ons is better off than any 
in JBftrmark Indeed, I know of no 
pv‘ople'~in~nny country who have more 
easily within their reach all that is 
reallr neces«ar\ for hfo than ihi'i class, 
which 15 very laigo in corapanson with 
that of labonrers ” 

But tbo erpenence which most do- 
cidedly contradicts the asserted ten- 
dency of peasant propnctorship to 
produce excess of j^nnlation, la M ie 1 
case lof-Raaca,, In triat country tE’e" 
expennient is not tned in the most 
favourablo circmnstarccs, a largo pro- 
portion of the properties being too 
smalL The numbfit-jif landed pro- 
pnetors in Fnitico is noT“exa'Ctly as- 
certouiLd,T)ut on no cstiinato does it 
fall much short of five millions , which, 
on the lowest cSIc'ulation of the number 
of persons of a family (and for France 

• ThoPrn^ian minister of slatlatlc*. In a 
work (ConJilton of {Me People in Praism) 
which I am obliged to quote at second 
hand from Jlr Kay, after proving by figures 
the great and progressive Increase of the 
consumption of food and clothing per 
head of the population from which hojustly 
Infers a corresponding Increase of the pro- 
ductiveness of agriculture, continues j " The 
dlrislon of estates has. since 1831, proceeded 
more and more throughout the country 
There arc now many more small Independent 
proprietors than formerly let, however 
manv complaints of pauperism are heard 
among tlie dependent labourers, we never 
hear It complained that pauperism Is In 
creasing among the peasant proprietors “ — 
Kay, L 2S2 C. 

t In a communication to the Commission 
ers of Poor Law Enquiry, p CIO of their 
Vorclgn Communications, Appendix F to 
their First Iloport 

t Ibl(L J63 


It? 

it ought to bo a low calculation), shows 
much more than half the population 
as either possessing, or entitled to in 
hent, landed property A majonty ol i 
the properties aro so small ns not to 
afford a subsistence to tlio propnetora, 
of whom, according to some compu , 

I tations, ns many ns throe millions are// 
j obliged to eke out their means of sup-'/ 

I port either by worhng for hire, or bn 
taking additional land, generally on^ 
metayer tenure MTien the properti 
possessed is not sutbcient to relieve 
the posse‘:sor from dependence on 
wages, the condition of a propnetor 
loses much of its chnrnctonstic efEcaoy 
as a check to over population and it 
the prediolion so often made in Eng 
land had been realized, and Fiance 
had become a “ pauper "warren,’’ the 
expenmciit would have proved nothing 
against the tendencies of tho same 
svstom of agnciiltnral economy in 
other circumstances But what is the 
fact? That tho rate of increase of 
tho French population is tho slowest 
in Europe Bunng tho generation 
which the Revolution raised from the 
extreme of hopeless wretchedness to 
sudden abundance, a great morcase of 
population took place Bat a gene- 
ration has grown up, which, having 
been born in improved circumstances, 
has not learnt to bo miserable, and 
upon them the spmt of thnft operates 
most conspicuously^ m keeping the 
increase of population within the in- 
crease of national wealth In a table, 
drawn up by Professor Ran,* of the 


• The following Is tho table (see p 

168 of 

the Belgian translation of 31r Ran ■ large 

work) 




Per cent. 

United States 

1820-30 

2 92 

Hungary (according to Rohrer) 

3 -to 

England 

1811 21 

1 78 

Austria (Rohrer) 

1821-31 

1 GO 


1 30 

Prussia 

1810-27 

16t 

• 

1820-30 

1 3’ 

•t 

1821-31 , 

I 27 

Netherlands 

1821 23 

1 23 

Scotland 

1821 31 

130 

Saxnny 

1816-30 

1 16 

Baden 

1820 30 (llcunisch) 

1 13 

Bavaria 

I81.L2S 

1-03 

Naples 

181-1-21 

0-83 

France 

1817 27 (Jlathlcu) 

0-63 

anu more recently (Mor«au ie Jonnds) 

0,65 

Bat tho number given by Moreau do 


N 
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rat« of annual increase of the popula 
lions of vanons conntnes, that of 
Franco, &om 1817 to 1827,18 stated at 
^ per cent, that of England during 
a Biniilar decennial period being 
annnnUj, and that of the United States 
nearly 3 According to the ofiScial 
returns as analyzed Ay M Lego^-e- 
the increase of the population, which 
from 1801 to 1806 was at the rate of 
1 28 per cent annually, averaged only 
0 47 per cent from 1806 to 1831 , from 
1831 to 1836 it averaged 0 60 per 
cent , from 1836 to 1841, 0 41 per 
cent, and firom 1841 to 1846, 0 68 par 

Jonn^ he adds, I» not entitled to Implicit 
confidence 

The following table glrcn by M. Qne- 
tclot {On iTan and {he Development qf ht$ 
Faeulltee toL h ch, 7), also on tha aa- 
thoritj of Rau, contalni additional matter 
and dlficrs in aomo Items from tho preced 
Ing probably from the author’s having 
taken, In those cases an avorage of dir 
ferenl years i 


Ireland 

Per cent 
2 45 

Hungary 

2 40 

Spain 

1-06 

England 

1 65 

Rhenish Prussia 

1 33 

Austria 

1 30 

Bavaria 

1 08 

Netherlands 

0 94 

Naples 

0 83 

I ranee 

003 

Bweden 

0 63 

Lombardy 

046 


A TCrr carefully prepared statement, 
by M Lepoyt in the Journal dee Erono- 
mhtee for May 1817 which brings op the 
results for France to the census of the pro 


centf At the censas of 1851 th« 
rate of annual incroaso shown wai 
only 1 08 per cent in the five years, 
or 0 21 annually, and at tho census 
of 1866 only 0 71 per cent in five 
years, or 0 14 annually , so, that, in 
the woi-ds of M de Lavergno, “ popu 
lation has almost ceased to increase 
in France Even this slow increase 
is wholly the effect of a diminution ol 
deaths , the number of births not in- 
creasing at all, while the proportion 
of the births to the population is con 
stantly diminishing § This slow growth 
of the numbers of the people, while 


ceding year 1846, la summed up In the fol 
lowing table 


— 

1 

According j 
to tho 
census 

According to 
the excess 
of births 
oTer deaths. 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Sweden , 

0 83 

I 14 

Norway 

1 36 

1 SO 

Denmark , 


0-9S 

Russia 


0 61 

Austria 

0 85 

0 go 

Prussia 

1 84 

1 18 

Saxony , 

I 45 

0 90 

Hanover 


085 ' 

Bavaria 


OTl 

M’ortemberg 

0 01 

1 00 

Holland | 

0 90 

1 03 

Belgium , 


0 76 

Sardinia 

1 08 


Great Britain (ex 



elusive of Ireland) 

1 1 95 

1 00 

France 

0 68 

060 

Hnlted States 

3 27 



• Jonmal dee Deoaomietee for March and May 1847 
t M Legon Is of opinion that the population was understated In 1841 and the Increase 
between that time and 1846 consequently overstated, and that the real Increaso during 
tho wholo period waa eomothing Intormedlalo betw een tho last two areraccB, or not much 
more than one in two hundred 

t Journal dee Eeononxetee for February 1847 In tho Journal for January 1805, M. 
Iw.oyt gives some of tho numbera slightly aliorcd, and, I presume, corrected. Tho 
seiies of percentages Is 128,0 31,0 08 0-00, 0-41. 0 68 O'fifi and 0 20 The last census 
Uiat of 1801 shows a slight reaction, the percentage, Independently of tho newly acquired 
afptrtmontB, bcin;» 0 32 j 

$ Tho following are Uic immberB giwc hy M, I-egoyt t 

number of births 991,914, being 1 in STJO of the population. 

, Ira to 833 „ 966 tt4 1 In 34 00 . „ 

, 1834 to 1833 „ , 972.99-'h , 1 In 34 39 „ ’ 

18.39 to 1813 , , 970,61/ I In 36 27 ' 

„ 1844 & 184S , „ 933.573, , lln 36 68 


In the last two Tears llio blrtlis, according to JI r.cgOTt, were swelled by tho efiTects of 
aconsldcrablo Immigration. ' This diminution of births, ho obserTe^ •• w Ale tliero Is a co,i 
ilant, though not a rapid Increase both of population and of marriages, can only bo attributed 
to ihc progress of prudence and forethought In families It was a foreseen consequence of 
sur civil aud social Institutions, which, producinga daRr Increasing subdivision of fortune*, 
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capital increases much more rapidly, 
has caused a noticeable improTomont 
m the condition of the labouring class 
The circumBtanccB of that portion of 
the class who are landed propnolors 
are not easily ascertained with preci- 
sion, being of course extremely -vari- 
able but the mere labourora, who 
derived no direct benefit from the 
changes in landed property which took 
place at the Revolution, have un(^neB- 
bonablv much improved m condition 
since {hat period * Dr Ran testifies 

both landed and moveable, call forth In onr 
people the instlncu of conaorvatlon and of 
comfort ” 

In four departments, among which 
aro two of the most thriving in Kor 
mandy, the deaths even then exceeded the 
births The census of 1850 exhibits the re- 
markable fact of a posltlv e diminution in tlic 
population of 61 out of the 86 departments 
A significant comment on the pauper warren 
theory See M do Lavergue’s analysis of 
the returns. 

• •' The classes of our population which 
have only wages, and are theroforo the most 
exposed to Indigence, are now (1646) much 
bettor provided with the necessaries of food, 
lodring, and clothing than they were at the 
beginning of the century This may he 
proved by the testimony of all persons who 
can remember the earlier of the two periods 
tompared VTore there any doubts on the 
subject, they might easily be dissipated by 
consulting old cultivators and workmen, as 
I Iiave myself done In various localities, with 
out meeting w 1th n single contrary testimony , 
we may alM appeal to tho facts collected bv 
an accurate observer, M VlllermS, in his 
Picture of the Moral and Physical Condition 
of tho -Working Classes, book IL oh 1 ’• 
(Eeieanhet on the Caiuet nf Indigence, by A. 
Uimont, pp 81 6 ) Tho some writerspeaks 
(p 118) of ‘ tho considerable rise whlifii bos 
taken place since 17S8 In tho wages of agrl 
cultural day labourora,’ and adds the fol 
lowing evidence of a higher standard of 
habitual requirements, oven In that portion 
of tho town population, tho state of which 
Is usually represented ns most deplorable 
' In the fast fifteen or twenty years a con 
sidi rxhlo change haa taken place in the liahits 
of tUj operatives in onr manufacturing 
towns : they now expend much more than for 
inerly on clothing and ornament. Certain 

classes of workpeople, such os tho canuie of 
Lj-ons,” (according to all representaUons, 
Ukethelrcounterpart.onr handloom weavers, 
tho very worst paid class of artisans,) *' no 
longer show themselves, ns they did formerly, 
covered with filthy rags ” (Pago ICl ) 

The preceding statements were given In 
former editions of this work, being the best 
to which I had at the time access, but evi 
denco, both of a more recent, and of a more 
minute and nreoise character, will now bo 


to ft sunilnr fact in the case of onothor 
coimtiy in winch the subdivision of 
tho land is probably excessive, the 
Palatinate * 

I am not aware of a single authentic I 
instance which supports the assertion ' 
that rapid mulbptication is promoted j 
by peasant properties Instances may 
unaonbtedly be cited of its not being 
prevented by them, and one of the 
pnncipal of these i^JBelginm, the 
prospects of which, m Tospect to popu 
labon, are at present a matter of con 

found in the important work of M. L<oi «« 
do Lavergne, Rural Economy qf France nnn 
1780 According to that painstaking, well 
Informed, and most impartial enquirer, tne 
average daily wages of a French labour., 
have risen, since tho commencement of the 
Revolution, in tho ratio of 10 to 30, while, 
owing to tho more constant employment, the 
total earnings have Increased In a still greater 
ratio, not short of double. Tho following 
are the statements of M de Lavergne (2od 
6d p 67) 

Ai tbnr Young estimates at 10 sous [91J. | 
the average of a day's wages, which must 
now bo about 1 franc 60 oonthnes [1/ 3d ], 
and this increase only represents a part of 
the Improvement Thongh tlie rural popu 
lation bos remained about the same in num 
bers, the addition made to tiio population 
since 1789 having centred In the towns, the 
number of actnal working dnvshas Increased, 
first because the duration of lile having 
augmented, the number of able bodied men 
Is greater, and next, because labour is better 
organised, partly through the suppression of 
several festival holidays, partly by the mere 
effect of a mure active demand "vyhen wo 
tako Into account the Increased number of 
his working days, tho annual receipts of the 
rural workman must have doublw This 
augmentation of wages answers to at least 
an equal augmentation of comforts, since the 
prices of the chief necessaries of life have 
changed hnt Uttle, and those of manufac- 
tured, for example of woven, articles, bare 
materiallv diminished The lodging of the 
labourers has also Improved, If not In all, 
at least in most of our provinces ” 

M de Lavergne s estimate of the average 
amount of a day s wages is grounded on a 
carefiil comparison, in this and all other 
economical points of view, of all the different 
provinces of France. 

* In his Uttle book on the Agriculture of 
the Palatinate, already cited. Ho says that 
the dally wages of labonr, wbicli during tho 
last years of tho war were unuauaUy high, 
ond BO contlnnod nntU 1817, afterwards sank 
to a low er money-rate, but that the pnccs 
of many commodities having fallen in a stiU 
greater proportion, the condition of the peo- 
ple was unequivocally Improved. Tho food 
given to farm labourers by their employer* 
hu also greatly improved in quanMty and 

bl 2 
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jeideraWe tmcertainty Belgium ban 
Itbe most rapidly inoTcasmc population 
Ion the Gontment , and irhen the cir- 
[onmstances of the country require, aa 
they must soon do, that this rapidity 
should be checked, there will bo a con 
fflderable strength of existing habit to 
be broken through One of tho un 
favourable cironmstanoes is the mat 
power possessed over the minds of 
the people by the Catholic pnesthood, 
whose influence is everywhere strongly 
exerted against restraining population. 

As yet, noweior, it must be remcni 
bered that tho indefatigable industry 
and great agnculturol still of tho 
people have rendered the existing 
rapidity of mcrease practically inno- 
cuous , the great number of largo es- 
tales still undivided affording b} their 
gradual dismemberment, a resource for 
Die necessary augmentation of the 
DBS produce , and there are, besides, 
iny large manufacturing towns, and 
imng and coal districts, which attract 
d employ a considerable portion of 
B annual increase of population. 


§ 5 But even where peasant pro- 
irlies are accompamed by an excess 
numbers, this evil is not necessanly 
tended with the additional econo- 
ical disadvantage of too great a sub- 
vision of the land. It does not follow 
icanse lauded property is mmutoly 
ivided, that forms wul be so An 
iige properties are perfectly com 
itible with small farms, so are small 
roperties with farms of an adequate 
z 0 , and a subdivision of occupancy is 
ot an inevitable consequence of even 
odue multiphcation among peasant 

iiallty " It la now considerably better than 
bout forty years ago when the poorer class 
btalned less Uesb meat and puddings, and 
0 cheese, bntter, and the like (p 20 ) 
Soch an Increase of wages" (adds the Pro- 
asor) “ which must be estimated not In 
loney, but In tho quantity of necessaries 
ad conveniences which tho labourer Is cue 
led to procure Is, by universal admission, a 
roof that the mass of capital must have In- 
rcased. ’ It proves not only this, but also 
lat the labouring population has not In 
mnsed In an equaldegrea j and that, In this 
istance ns well as In Prance, the division of 
le land, oven when eicesMve, has been 
jmpatlble with a strengthoning of the pru 
anUal chocks to population 


S 6 

propnotors As might bo expected 
irom their admirablo mtolligcnco in 
things relating to their occupation, the 
flemish peasantry have long learnt / 
this lesson “ Tho habit of not dind ^ 
mg properbos," savs Dr Bau,* “ and'l 
the opinion that tbis Is advantageous, 1 
have been so completely preserved in I 
Flanders, that oven now, when ai 
peasant dies leaving several children,! 
they do not think of dinding hisf 
patrimony, though it be neither en ; 
tailed nor settled in trust, they prefer' 
selling it entire, and sharing tho pro- 
ceeds, cocBidonng it as a jewel which 
loses its value when it is divided " 
That tho same fcohng must prevail 
widely oven in France, is shown bv 
the great frequency of sales of lanJ, 
amounting m ten years to a fourth 
port of tlio whole soil of the countiw , 
and M Passv, in his tract “ On the 
Changes in tbe Agncultnral Condition 
of tbe Department of the Euro since 
the year 1800, "f states other facta 
tending to the same conclusion. " The 
exampTo," says he. " of this department 
attests that tnero does not exist, as some 
writers have imagined, between tho 
distribution of property and that of 
colbvation, a connexion which tends 
invincibly to assunilato them In no 
portion of it have changes of owner 
ship had a perceptible influence on 
the sise of holdings While, in dis 
tncta of small farming, lands belong- 
ing to the same owner are ordinanJy 
distnbuted among many tenants, so 
neither is it uncommon, in placeswhere 
the grande cvdtwt prevails, for the 
some fanner to rent the lands of several 
propnetors In the plains of Vosin, 
in particular, many aobve and nob 
cnlhvntors do not content themselves 
with a single farm , others add to the 
lands of their principal holding, all 
those in the neighbonrliood which 

• Page S3 1 of the Bruaself trunilatlon Ho 
cltoa M on authority, Schwen, Faptrt on 
AgrtmUitrc, 1 185 

t One of the many Important papers which 

have appeared In tho Journal dn Econo- 
mirier, tho organ of tho principal political 
economists of Frances, and doing great and 
Increasing honour to their knowledge and 
ability il Pasay a essay has been reprinted 
aeparotely as a pamphlet. 
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they are able to hire, and in this 
manner make np a total extent wh.ch 
in some caijes reaches or exceeds two 
hundred hectares” (fire hundred Eng- 
lish acres) "The more the estates 
are dismembered, the more fireqnent 
do this sort of arrangomente become , 
and as they conduce to the interest of 
all concerned, it is probable that lime 
will confirm them ” 

“In some places,” says M de La- 
, vorgne,* "m the neighbourhood of 
V Pans, for example, where the advan- 
tages of the prande culture become 
; evident, the size of farms tends to in 
, crease, several farms are thrown to- 
, i gether into one, and farmers enlaige 
f their holdings by rentmg parcellet 
I from a number of diflerent propnetors 
Elsewhere farms as well as properties 
of too great extent, tend to division 
Cultivation spontaneously finds out the 
organization which suits it best " It 
IS a stnkmg fact, stated by the same 
eminent wnter,f that the departments 
which hove the greatest number of 
small separate accoimts with the tax- 
collector, are the Nord, the Somme, 
the Pas de Calais, the Seme Infe- 
neure, the Aisne, and the Oise , all 
of them among the nchest and best 
cultivated, and the first mentioned of 
them the very nchest and best culti 
vated, in France 

1 Undue subdivision, and excessive 
smdUneBS of holdmgs, are undoubtedly 
a prevalent evil in some countnes of 
peasant propnetors, and particularly 
in parts of Germany and France The 
' governments of Parana and Nassau 
have thought it necessary to impose 
a legal limit to subdivision, and the 
Prussian Government nnsnccessfoUy 
proposed the same measure to the 
Estates of its Phemsh Provmces But 
I do not think it wiU anywhere be 
found that the peMe culture is the 
system of the peasants, and the grande 
culture that of the great landlords 

• Jlural JSeommsr qf France, p 45S 
t P 117 See, for facts of o tlmUar ten 
dcnoy, pp 141, 250 and other pasrages of tho 
same important treatise , which, onthe other 
hand, oqnally abounds with evidence of tho 
mischiovons ctTcct of suhdlrl«ion when too 
minute, or when the nature of the soil and 
•f its products Is not suitable tr it. 


on the contraiy, wherever the small 
properties are divided among too many 
propnetors, I behove it to he true 
that the large properties also are par 
colled out among too many farmers, 
and thatithe cause is the same m both 
cases, a backward state of coital, 
skiD, and agncultural enterpnse There 
is reason to heheve that the subdivi- 
sion in France is not more excessive 
than 18 accounted for by this cause, 
that it 18 dumnislung, not inoreasmg , 
and that the terror expressed m some 
quarters at the progress of the tnor- 
cellement, is one of the most ground 
less of real or pretended pamcs.* 

If peasant properties have any efieot 
in promoting subdivision beyond thd 
degree which corresponds to the agn^ 

* Mr Lalng, in bU Istest publication, 
“ Obseri ations on the Social and Political 
State of the European People in 1813 and 
1840 ” a book devoted to the glorification of 
England, and the disparagement of every 
thing elsewhere which others, or even he 
himself in former works, had thought worthv 
of praise, argues that "although the land 
its^ Is not divided and subdivided on tht 
death of the proprietor, “the value of the 
land l^ and with effects almostas prejudicial 
to social progress The value of each share 
becomes a debt or burden upon the land.” 
Consequently the condition of the agricul 
tural population Is retrograde “ each gene- 
ration is worse off than the preceding one, 
although the land is neither less nor more 
divided, nor worse cultivated " And this he 
gives as the explanation of thegreat indebted, 
ness of the small landed proprietors in 
Franco (pp 97 9) If these statements were 
correct, they would Invalidate all which >tr 
LalngafBrmed so posltlvelylu other writings, 
and repeats In this, respecting the peculiar 
efficacy of the possession of land in pre 
venting over population Bht he Is entli^y 
mistaken as to the matter of fact. In the 
only country of w htoh he speakalrom actual 
residence, Norway, he does not pretend that 
the condition of the peasant proprietors Ij 
deteriorating Tho facts already cited prove 
that In respect to Belgium, Germany, and 
Swltierlaad, the assertion Is equally wide of 
the mark i and what has been shown re 
specting the slow increase of population In 
France, demonstrates that If the condltinn 
of the French peasantry was deteriorating, 

It could not be fhom the cause supposed hy 
Mr Lalng The truth I believe to be that 
in every country without exception. In which 
peasant properties prevail, tho condition of 
tho people is Improving, the produce of the 
land and oven Its fertility Increasing, and 
ftora the larger surplus which remains after 
feeding the agricultural classes the towns 
are augmenting both in population and in 
the well being of their Inhabitants. 
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, cnltnral practices of the country, nnd 
which IB cnstoTunry on itslarpi estates, 

1 the cause must he in me of the salu 
ij taiy inflnences of thu system, the 
' eminent degree in which it promotes 
providence on the part of those who, 
not being yet peasant propnotors, hope 
to becomo so In England, where the 
Rgncnltnral labourer has no investment 
for his savings hut the savings hank, 
and no position to which he can rise by 
any exercise of economy, except per 
haps that of a petty shopkeeper, with its 
chances ofhankmptci, there is nothing 
at all resembling the intense spint of 
thnft which takes Msscssion of one 
who, from being a toy lahonrer, can 
raise himself by saving to the condi 
tion of a landed propnetor According 
to almost aU authonties. the real cause 
of the morcellement is the higher pnee 
which can be obtained for land by 
lellmg it to the peasanliy, ns nn in 
\ jstmentfor their small acciiranlations, 
than by disposing of it onUrc to some 
rich purchaser who has no object but 
to hve on Its income without improving 
It The hope of obtaining such nn 
investment is the most powerfnl of m 
dneements, to those who are without 
land, to practiBe the industry, fm 
gahty, and self restraint, on which their 
success in this object of ambition is 
dependent. 

. As the result of this enquiry into 
/the direct operation and indirect in 
j'dnences of peasant properties, I con 
I ceive it to bo established, that there is 
I no necessary connexion between this 
I form of landed property and an im 
I perfect state of the arts of prodnebon , 
i that it is favonrahle in quite as many 
, respects as it is unfavourable, to the 
I mort effeebve use of the powers of the 
‘ son, that no other exisbng state of 
agncnltnral economy has so beneficial 
I an effect on the indnstiy, the inte'h 
pence, the fmgahty, and prudence of 
the popnlabon, nor tends on the whole 
so mum to dieconrage an iroprondenl 
, increase of their numbers , and that 
t no cusbng state, therefore, is on the 
whole BO favourable, both to their 


moral and Uieir physfcnl welfare 
Compared with the English system of i 
cultivation by hired lahonr, it must ho 1 
regarded as eminently beneficial to tho 
iabounng class * We are not on tho 
present occasion called upon to com 
para it with the point ownership of the 
land by associabons of lahourera a 

* French hlstnrystrlklnglr confirm* these 
conclusions. Three times during the cour^ 
of «ges the peasantry b»re been purchasers 
of land, and thc*e times Immediately pre- 
ceded the three principal eras of French 
agricultural prosperity 
“ In the worst times,*’ save the historian 
Michelet (3y< People, Parti eh IJ “the 
times of universal povertr, when even the 
rich are poor and obllctd to sell, the poor are 
enabled to bnyi no other pnrebsser pre- 
senting himself the peasant in rags arnret 
with his piece of gold, and acquires a little 
hit of land. These moments of disaster In 
which tho peasant was obit to boy land at s 
low price, bare always been followed by a 
sodden gush of prosperity which people conld 
not account for Towards 1500, for example 
when France, eihausted by Louis XI , 
seemed to be completing Its rulnin Italy the 
noblesse who went to the wars were obliged 
to sellt tbs land, passing Into new bands, 
suddenly began to flonri*h men began to 
labour and to build This happy moment. 
In the style of courtly historians, ns called 
thtffood LmU Xll 

* Unhappily It did not last long. Scarcely 
had the land recovered Itself when the tax 
collector fell upon It! the wars of religion 
followed, and seemed to rase everything to 
the ground j with horrible miseries dreadful 
famines, in which mothers devoured their 
children. Who would believe that the coun 
try recovered from this’ Scarcely Is the war 
ended when from the devastated fields, and 
the cottages stUI black with the flames comes 
forth the hoard of the peasant. He bnys 
In ten yeara, France wears a new face. In 
twenty or thirty, all possessions have doubled 
and trebled In value 'This moment, sgaln 
baptlied by a roval name is called mod 
Bemj rr and tte ijreat PicSsficu." 

Of the third era it is needless again to 
speak It was that of the Hevolntlon 
'Whoever would study the reverse of the 
picture, may compare these historic periods, 
cbsracterized by the dismemberment ol 
large and the construction of small proper- 
ties, with the wide-spread national sufiering 
which accompanied, and tho permanent de- 
erioratlon of the condition of the labouring 
jiasses which followed, tbe “clearing away 
elf small yeomen to make room for large 
grazing faivna, which was tbe grand econo- 
mical event of English hlstorr during tbs 
sixteenth century 
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S I From the case in -wtich the 
'produce of land and labour belongs 
jundindedly to the labourer, rve proceed 
jto the cases m which it is diviaed, but 
^between two classes only, the labourers 
l^nd the landowners j the character ol 
ibfltrttohsts merging in the one or the 
'Other, as the case may be It is pos- 
Isibla indeed to conceire that there 
might bo only two classes of persons 
to share the produce, and that a class 
jlof capitalists might be one of them , 
lithe character of labourer and that of 
jlandowner being united to form the 
lother This might occur in two ways i 
The labourers, though owning the 
land, might let it to a tenant, and 
.work under him as hired servants. 
But this arrangement, even in the 
very rare cases which could give rise 
to It, would not require any particular 
discussion, since it would not differ m 
any material respect from the three- 
fold system of labourers, capitalists, 
|and landlords The other case is the 
fnot uncommon one, in which a peasant 
Ipropnetor owns and cultivates the 
Ikna, but raises the httle capital re- 
tired, by a mortgage upon it. 
Neither does this case present any 
important peculianty There is but 
one person, the peasant himself, who 
has any right or power of interference 
in the management He paj s a fixed 
annuity as interest to a capitalist, as 
he pays another fixed sum m taxes 
to the government. Without dwclbng 
further on these cases, we pass to those 
which present marked features of pecu- 
hanty 

When the two parties sharing in 
the produce are the labourer or 
labourers and the landowner, it is not 
a very material 'circumstance in the 
case, which of the two funushes the 
f stock, or whether, as sometimes hap- 
pens, they furnish it, in a detenmnate 
proportion, between them The essen _ . 
tial ifferonce does not he in this, 


bnt in another cironmstaiice, namely, 
whether the division of the pn>duoe 
between the two is regulated by 
custom or by competition. We wiU 
begin witb the former case , of whiob 
the metayer culture is the pnncipal, 
and m Europe almost the sole, example 
The principle of the metayer system f ' 
is that the labourer, or peasant, makes ii 
his engagement directly with the land f ( 
owner, and pays, not a fixed rent,^ 
either in money or in kind, but a cer-i , 
tain proportion of the produce, orl 
rather of vhat remains of the produce j 
after deducting what is considered ne-/ 
cessary to keep up the stoot Tha 
proporbon is usually, as the name iml 
ports, one half, bnt in several distnolr 
in Italy it is two-thirds Respeoling* 
the supply of stock, the custom vanes 
from pfacs to place, in some places 
the landlord furnishos the whole, m 
others half, in others some particular 
part, as for instance the cattle and 
seed, the labourer providing the im 
plements * “ This connexion,’’ says 

♦ In Prance, before the Kevolutlon, ao- 
cording to Arthur \ oung (I 403) there wai 
great loco! diversity In this respect. In 
Champagne •' the landlord commonly finds 
half the cattle and half the seed, and the 
metayer, labour. Implements, and taxes, 
but in some districts the landlord bears a 
share of these In Roussillon, the landlord 
-pays half the taxes , and in Guienne, from 
Auch to Fleuran, many landlords pay all 
Near AgulUon, on the Garonne, the metayers 
furnish half the cattle At Nangis in the 
Isle of Franco, I met with an agreement Ibr 
tbo landlord to furnish live stock, implements, 
harness, and taxes , the metay er found labour 
and bis own capitation tax the landlotd 
repaired the house and gates, the metayer 
the windows i the landlord prodded seed the 
first year, the metayer the last In the Inter- 
vening years they supply half and half In 
the Bourbonnols the landlord finds all sorts 
of live stock, yet the metayer sells, changes, 
and buys at hit will, the steward keeping 
an account of these mutations, for the land 
lord has hdf the product of sates, and pays 
hair the purchases ” In Piedmont, he says 
" Ihejandlord commonly psvsj.be taxes and 
■feiSrs the buildings, and tCetcnant provide! 
cattle. Implements, »nd seed. ’ (II, 161 1 
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Sismondi, speaking chiefly of Tub 
cany,* “ is often the subject of a con- 
tract, to define certain services and 
certain occasional payments to which 
the metayer binds nimself , neverthe- 
less the differences m the obhcations 
of one such contract and another are 
iinconsiderahle , usage governs alike all 
fthese engagements, and supplies the 
tstipulations which have not been ei- 
'pressed and the landlord who at- 
tempted to depart from usage, who 
exacted more than his neighbour, who 
took for the basis of the agreement 
anything but the equal division of the 
crops, would render himself so odious, 
he would be so sure of not obtainmg a 
metayer who was an honest man, that 
the contract of all the metayers may 
be considered as identical, at least in 
each provmcej and never gives nse to j 
any competition among peasants in j 
search of employment, or any offer to 
cultivate the soil on cheaper terms 
than one another ” To the same effect 
Chateauvieux,t speaking of the me 
layers of Pietoont "They consider 
It" (the farml “os a patnmony, and 
never think of renewing the Iwse, but 
\to on from generation to generation, on 
tlie same terms, without writings or 
rcgistnes 

§ 2 When the partition of the 
produce is a matter of fixed usage, not 
1 of varying convention, politico eco- 
' nomy has no laws of distnbulion to 
investigate It has only to consider, 

• Studta <ti Political Eermowy, Vt 
On the Condition of the Cultlvstor* In Toi 
c»ny 

t Lctlert from Italy 1 qaote from Dr 
Riyhy » translation (p 22) 

i ihli virtual fixity of tenure Is not how 
ever universal even in Italy ; and It Is to Its 
absence that Sismondi attributes tho Inferior 
condition of the metayers In some prorinces 
of Naples, In Lneca, and In the Klvieraof 
Genoa ; where tho landlords obtain a larger 
(though still o fixed) share of the produce 
In those countries the cnlUvatlon Is splcndli 
bnt the people WTCtcbedly poor “The same 
misfortune ecnld probably have befallen the 
people of Tuscany If public opinion did not 
protect tlie cultivator; but a proprietor 
would not dare to Impose conditions nnnsual 
in the country, and even In changing one 
metarerfor another, he altersnothlnglnthe 
terms of the engagement,*' JVos PmcxpU$ 
g /" Political Economy, book IlL eh fi 


as ID the ease of peasant propnetor^j 
the effects of the system, first, on thf^ 
condition of the peasantry, morally, 
and physically, ana seconmy, on the! . 
efficiency of the labour In noth these 
parbculars the metayer system has the 
charactenstio advantages of peasant 
properties, but has them in a less deJ^ 
gree The metayer has less motive 
to exertion than the peasant propnetor, 
since only half the muts of nia indus 
tiy, instead of the whole, are his own 
But he has a much stronger motive 
than a day labourer, who has no other 
interest in the result than not to be 
dismissed. If the metayer cannot be 
turned out except for some violation of 
his contract, he has a stronger motive 
to exertion than any tenant-farmer 
who hoB not a lease The metayer isij 
at least his landlord’s partner, and af 
half sharer in their joint gams Where,! 
too, the permanence of his tenure is 
guaranteed by custom, he acquires 
local attachments, and much of the 
feelmgs of a proprietor I am sup- 
posmg that this naif produce is sum 
cient to ^eld him a comfortable 
support "Whether it is so, depends 
(m any given state of agncnltnre) on 
the deme of subdinsion of the land , 
which de^nds on the operation of the 
population pnnciple A mnltiphcation 
of people, beyond the number that can 
be properly supported on the land or 
taken off by manufactures, is incident 
even to a peasant propnetaiy. and of 
course not less but rather more incident 
to a metayer population ffhe ten 
dency, however, which we noticed m 
the propnetary system, to promote 
rndence on this point, is in no small 
ogree common to it with the metayer 
system. There, also, it is a matter of 
oa^ and exact calculation whether a 
family can be supported or not If it 
18 easy to see whether the owner of tho 
whole produce can increase the pro- 
dnebou so as to maintam a greateij 
number of persons equally well, it is a' 
not less simple problem whether tha 
owner of hall the produce can do so 
* Bostiat afiirniB that even Ic 
France, Incontestably the least favoarable 
eiamrlo of the metayer system lu effect 
In repressing population is conspicuous, 
‘•It Is a wen ascertained fact that tl)f 
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There if> oncxheck which this eyslcni 
rpcnis to offer, over and nbovc those 
held ont oven l)V the projinctaty 
wrtctn , there im « Itindloni, who nm^ 
<icrt R controlling iiower, by rcfnsing 
hiB consent to n Biihaivisioii I do not, 
however, attach great importance to 
this check, bccauso the farm may bo 
loaded with snpcrfliioiis hands witnout 
beint: Eubtlmdcd, and because, so long 
ns tiic increase of hands increases the 
produce, which is almost alwajs 
tiie case, the landlord, who receives 
half the produce, is an imniediatc 
gamer, the inconvcnienco falling only 
on the labonrCTS Iho landlord is no 
doubt liable in the end to suffer from 
their poverty, by being forced to make 
advances to them, cspcciallj in bad 
reasons, and a foresight of this nib 
mate luconienicnce may operate bene 
ficially on such landlords ns prefer 
fulnre Bccnn^ to present profit 
Tlic characteristic disadvantage of 
themetaver sj'stcm is vciy fnirlv slated 
hv Adam Smith After pointing out 
tfiat nictaycrs *' have a plain interest 
that the whole produce should bo ns 
great as possible, m order that their 
own proportion mn} bo so," bo con- 
.tinues,* “ It could never, however, be 
lllie interest of this snccies of culli- 
Vators to lay out, in tno further im 
roveraent of the land, any part of the 
ttlo stock which they might save 

tendency to excesjive mnltlpUcallon U 
chiefly manifested in the class who lire on 
trpce*. Over there tbo forethought which 
te tarts marriigcsha* little operation, because 
the cvtls which flow from excessive compo 
lltlon appear to them only very confusedly, 
and at a considerable distance It Is, there- 
fore, tho most advantageous condition of a 
people to be so organized as to contain no 
regular class of labourers for hire In mo 
taver countries, marriages are principalis 
determined by (be demands of cultivation 
they Increase when, from whatever cause, 
the raolalries offer vacancies injurious to 
production i they diminish when the places 
are filled up A fact easily ascertained, tho 
proportion between the size of the farm and 
tho number of hands, operates Uko fore- 
thought, and with greater effect. Wo find, 
accordingly that when nothing occurs to 
make on opening for a superfluous population, 
numbers remain stationary) as Is seen In 
our southern department!.” OoTinderaitont 
on Mtla^ rge, In the Journal det SconomUtet 
for February I8<6 

f TP'oallh of 2^a{iotit book 111 eh J 


from tboir own share of tho produce/ 
because the lord, who laid out nothing] 
was to get one half of whatever it 
prodiicod Tho tithe, which is but n’ 
tenth of tho produco, is found to bo 
very great hindrance to improvements 
A tax, therefore, which amounted to| 
one-half, must have been an effectual , 
bar to it It might be the interest of 
amclnvorto make tbo land produco 
as much ns could bo brought ont of it 
by means of tho stock furnished by tho 
propnotor, but it could never bo his 
interest to mix any part of his own 
with It In France, a here five ports 
ont of BIX of tho whole kingdom are 
said to bo still occupied by this species 
of cnltivnlors, tho proprietors complain 
that their metayers take cveiy oppor 
tunity of emplojing tho master's cattle 
rather in carnage than in cultivation 
hccauso in tho one case they got tho 
whole profits to themselves, in tho other 
they snare them with their landlord " 

It IS indeed imphed in the very na 
tuns of the tenure, that all improvo- 
ments which require expenditure of 
capita), must be made with tho capital 
of tho landlord This, however, is es- 
sentially tho case even in England, 
whcnoicrtho farmers are tenants-at- 
will or (if Arthur Tonng is nght) 
even on a “ nine years lease " If the 
landlord is willing to provide capital 
for improvements, the metayer has the 
strongest interest in promoting them, 
since lialf the benefit of them will ac 
erne to himself As however the per 
potnity of tenure which, in the case 
wo are disonssing, he enjoys by custom, 
renders bis consent a necessary condi- 
tion, tho spirit of rontine^and dislike i 
of innovation, charactonstio of an agn ] 
cultural people when not corrected by j 
education, are no doubt, as the advo- 
cates of tho system seem to admit, a ^ 
sonons hindrance to improvement 

§ 3 The metayer system has met 
with no mercy from English authon j 
ties “ ^ore is not one word to be j 
said in favour of the practice," says j 
Arthur Young,* “ and a thousand nr / 
guments that might be used against' 
it. Tho hard plea qf^ necessity car 
* Traveh, vol 1 pp. 40I.B — 
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'alone be urged m ite JaTonr , the po- 
verty'bf the 'fanners being so great, 
that the landlord must stock the farm, 

" or it conld not be stocked at all this 
IS a most cruel bnrthcn to a propnetor, 

" who IS thus obliged to run much of the 
hazard of farming in the most dan 
Wnjos of all methods, that of trusting 
his jproOTrty absolntcly in the hands 
of people who are generallj ignorant, 
man? careless, and some undoubtedly 
vnckcd. In this most miserable 

'of all the modes of lottmg land, the 
defrauded landlord receives a con 
[temptible rent, the farmer is m the 
jdowest state of poverty, the land is 
Imiserably cultivated, and the nation 
* snlfcrB ns severely as the parties them 
i selves Wherever* this system 

'prevails, it may be taken for granted 
'that a useless and miserable population 
^ 18 found AVherever the countir 
^ ^thnt I saw) is poor and unwatered, 

•• m the Milanese, it is in the hands of 
metayers ’’ they are almost always 
in debt to their landlord for seed 
or food, and “their condition is 
more wretched than that of a day 
lahonrer Theref are hnt few 

distncts’’ (in Italy) “where lands 
inre lot to the occupying tenant at 
<a money rent , but wherever it is 
found, their crops are greater, a clear 
proof of the imbecility of the metnying 
system " “ Wberever it” (tbe metayer 
system) “has been adopted," says 
Mr M'CuIlocb4 “ it has pnt a stop 
to all improvement, and has rednoed 
the cnltivators to the most algect po- 
verty " Mr Jones § shares the common 
opmon,and quotes Tuwtand Destutt- 
Iracv in support of it, ^e impression, 
however, of all these wnters (notwuh 
standing Arthur Young’s occasional 
references to Italy) seems to be cbicfly 
den VC d from France, and France before 
the Ecvolution 2 Now the sitnation of 
I French metayers under the old regime 

• Tfocf /», Tol II 151 J 
t Ibid 11 217 

t FrfnetpUi cf FalMeal Economy, 3rd td, 
p 471 

5 Euuy cn tit Vuirilmlion qf Wtaltk, pp 

lo;-4 

J M de Tr»cj li partially »n exception 
Iniamncli »a hli experience reaches lower 
down than tlie rerolntlonary period bnt he 


by no uieaiiB represents the typical^ 
form of the contract It is essentiald 
to that form, that tbe ^pnetor pays? 
all tbe taxes Bnt m France 
emption of the noblesse from direct i 
taxation bad led’IWGovemment to 
throw tbe whole bnrtben of tbeir ever 
increasmg fiscal exactions npon tbe 
occupiers and”if is to these exactions 
that Turgot ascribed tbe extreme 
wretchedness of tbe metayers « 
■wretchedness m some cases so oxces- 
si've, that in Limousin and Angon 
mois (tbe provinces which be admi 
mstered) they bad seldom more, ac- 
cording to him, after deducting all 
burthens, than from twenty five to 
thirty biTCS (20 to 24 shiUings) per 
head for tbeir whole annual consump- 
tion “ I do not moan in money, but 
including all that they consume m 
kind from tbeir own crops AATien 
we add that they had not tbe 'virtnal 
fixity of tenure of tbe metayers of Italy, 
(“ in Limousin," says Arthur Yonng.f 
“ the metayers are considered as little 
I better than menial servants, removable 
at pleasure, and obliged to conform in 
all things to the will of tbe landlords,”) 

admits (os Mr Jones has himself stated In 
another place) that ho Is Bcqnalnted only 
with a limited district, of groat snbdltlslon 
and unfertile soil 

M Passy Is of opinion that a French pea 
santry must be In indigence and the countiy 
badly cnlilTatcd on a metayer system be- 
cause the proportion of the produce claim 
able by tbe landlord Is too high i It being 
only In more favourable climates that any 
land, not of the most exuberant fertility, 
can pay half Its gross prodoce In rent, and 
leave enough to peasant farmers to enable 
them to grow sncceasfuUy the more oxpen- 
eive and volnahlo products of agriculture 
(On Syilmt qf Culture, p 85.) Tbia la an 
objection onW to a particolar numerical pro- 
portion, which la Indeed the common one, 
but la not essential to the system 

* See the *• Memoir on the Surcharge ol 
Taxes suffered bythe Generality of Llmogex, 
addressed to the Connell of State In 1780, 
pp 260-30t of the fourth volume of IMrgot’s 
IVorks The occasional engagemente of 
landlords (ns mentioned by Arthur Tonng) 
to pay a part of the taxes, were according 
to Turgot, of recent origin, under the com* 
pulsion of actual necessity “ Tho proprietor 
only coments to It when ho can find no me- 
tayer on other terms » consequently eren hi 
that ca« the metayer Is always reduced tc 
what is barely sufficient toprerenthim from 
dying* of honker ^(p 2"5}, 

t VoLI p 40i. 
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It 19 evident that their case affordo bo dmwB hy a horse, and guided by a hoy, 
argument against the motnvcr 83 stem a hilc the labourers turn over the straiv 
in its better form A population vcho ivith forks This process lasts nearly 
conld call nothing their oivn — who, like a fortnight it is qmck and economical, 
the Irish cottiers, conld not in any and completely gets out the gram 
contingency bo worse off — had nothing In no part of the world are the economy 
to restrain them from multiplying, and and the management of the land better 
,8ul)dmding the land, until stopped by understood than in Piedmont, and 
^tual starvation this explains the phenomenon of its 

ir 0 shall Bnd a very different pio- groat population and immense export 
|are, by the most accurate aiithontios, of provisions ” All this under metayer 
pf the metayer cultivation of Italy In cultivation 

, the first place, ns to subdivision In Of tho valley of the Amo, in its 
, Lombardy, accordingtoChateanvietix*, whole errtent, both above and below 
^hcro arc few farms which exceed sixty Florence, the same wnter thus speaks ,* 
acres, and few which have less than ten — “Forests of olive-trees covered the 
'•These farms are all occupied by metay lower parts of the mountains, and by 
ers at half profit They mvanably die their folmgo concealed an infinite 
play “anextentf and anchnosambuild number of small farms, which peopled 
mgs rarely known in any other country these parts of the mountains chost- 
inEuropo*’’ Tlicir plan “affords the nut-trees raised their heads on the 
'i greatest room with tne least extent of higher slopes, their healthy verdure 
i building, 18 best adapted to arrange contrasting with tho pale tint of the 
Wd secure the crop , and is, at the olive trees, and spreading a bnghtness 
same time, tho most economical, and over this amphitheatre The road was 
the least exposed to accidents by fire " bordered on each side with villoge- 
^0 court-yard " exhibits a whole so houses, not more than a hundred paces 
yregidar and commodious, and a system from each other They are 

{of such care and good order, that our placed at a little distance from tho 
dirty and ill arranged farms can con road, and separated from it by a wall, 

’ vey no adequate idea of ’’ Tho same and a terrace of some feet in extent On 
. descnption applies to Piedmont igho the wall are commonly placed many 
Hrqtation of crops is -excellent “I vases of antique forms, m which 
'^shoMd thinkf no coiratry can bung so flowers, aloes, and young orange-trees 
largo a portion of its produce to market are growing Tho house itself is com 
as fhedmont.’’ Though tho soil is not plotcly covered with vines 
naturally vciy fertile, “ the number of Before these houses we saw groups of 
cities IB prodigiously great.’’ The peasant females dressed in white hnen, 
agncultnre must, thorofore, be emi- silk corsets, and straw hats ornamented 
nently favourable to tho net os well with flowers These houses 

as to the gross produce of the land being so near each other, it is evident 
“ Each plough works thirty-two acres that the land annexed to them must he 
m the season Notlung can bo small, and that property, in these 
more perfect or neater than the hoeing valleys, must be very much divided , 
and modding up the maize, when in the extent of these domains being 
full growth, by a single plough, with from three to ten acres The land lies 
a pair of oxen, without injury to a round the houses, and is divided into 
smglo plant, while all the weeds are fields by small canals, or rows of trees, 
effectually destroyed’’ So much for some of which are mnibeny trees, 
vagncnltnni] shU " Nothing can he hut the , greatest number poplars, the 
Lo excellent ns the crop which precedes leaves of which are eaten by the cattle 
|»nd that which follows it’^ The Each tree supports a pne 
^heat " IB tliraslied by a cylinder, Those divimons, arrayed in oblong 

squares, are large enough to be cul 
* yront Rafy, translstcd by Elgbv, plough without wheels 

’’ + Ibid, pp 19 30 t Ibid. PP ^4-81 * ® 
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and a pair of oxen There is a pair of 
oxen between ten or twelve of the 
farmers , they employ them succes- 
sively m the cultivation of all the farms 
Almost every farm mamtains a 
well looking horse, which goes in a 
small two-wheeled cart, neatly made, 
and painted red , they serve for all the 
pntjoses of draught lor the farm, and 
and also to convoy the farmer’s daugh 
ters to mass and to halls Thus, on 
hohdays, hundreds of these httle carta 
are seen flying m all directions, carry- 
ing the young women, decorated with 
flowers and nbbons ’’ 

. This IB not a picture of poverty , and 
so far as agriculture is concerned, it 
effectuall} redeems metayer cultiva 
tion, ns existing in these countnes, 
from the reproaches of Enghsh wnters , 
but with respect to the condition of 
the cultivators, Chilteanvieux’a testi 
mony is, m some mimtspiot so favour- 
able “It IS* neither the natural ferb 
hty of the sod, nor the abundance 
which stakes the eye of the traveller, 
which constitute the well-being of its 
mhabitants It is the number of in 
dmdnals among whom the total pro- 
duce IB divided, which fixes the portion 
j that each is enabled to enjoy Here it 
' IB very small, I have thus far, indeed. 
\exhibited a delightful country, well 
watered, fertile, and covered with a 
Mrpetual vegetation , I have shown it 
divided mto countless inclosures, 
which, like so many beds in a garden, 
display a thousand varying produc- 
tions , I have shown, that to all these 
inclosures are attached well built 
houses, clothed with vines, and deco- 
rated with flowers , but, on enlenng 
them, we find a total want of all the 
conveniences of life, a table more than 
frugal, and a general appearance of 
privation ” Is not Ch&teanvieui here 
unconsciously contrastmg the condition 
of the metayers with that of the 
farmers of other countnes, when the 
proper standard with which to com- 
pare it IS that of the agncultural day 
labourers ? 

Arthur Young EayB,+ “ I was assured 
that these metayers are f especially near 

* Pp 73—6 

t Traoilt, Tol. II p IH, 


Florence) much at their ease , that on 
hohdays they are dressed remarkably 
well, and not without objects of Inxnir, . 
as silver, gold, and silk and hve well,^ 
on plenty of bread, wine, and legumes. 
In some instances this may pot^iKly b^,.' 
the cas^ bnt the general fact is con , 
trary It is absnid to think that mo.^^ 
tayers, upon snob a farm os is cnlj 
tivated by a pair of oxen, can live ai 
tbeir ease , and a clear proof of tbein 
poverty is this, that the landlord, who 
provides half the hve stock, is often 
obhged to lend the peasant money to 
procure hiB half The meta- 

yers, not in the vicinity of the city, are 
so poor, that landlords even lend them 
corn to eat their food is black hread,^ 
made of a mixture with yatches , and I 
their dnnk is very little wine, mixed 
with water, and called aquarolh, meat 
on Sundays only , their dress very 
ordmary ” Mr Jones admits the bu 4 
penor cpmfor^of_.the jMtayers neaif 
,F35rence, an^~attTihntS"iF parEly" Ur 
straw plaiting, hy which the women of 
the peasantry can earn, according to 
Ch&teanvieux,* from fifteen to twen^ 
pence a-day Bnt even this fact t^lJs 
ittjovonr of the metayer system , for 
in those parts of England m which 
either straw plaiting or lace making u 
earned on by the women and children 
of the labouring class, as in Bedford 
shire and Bnokmghamshire, the con 
dibon of the class is not better, bnt 
rather worse than elsewhere, the wages 
of agncultural labour bemg depressed 
by a full eqmvalent. 

In spite of Chfiteauvieni’s state- 
ment respeebng the poverty of the 
metayers, his opinion, in respect to 
Italy at least, is given m favour of the, 
system “ It oocnpiesf and constantly 
mterests the propnetors, which is never 
the case with great propnetors who 
lease their estates at fixed rents It; 
estahlishes a oommnmty of mterests, j 
and relabons of kmdness between thej 
propnetors and the metayers , a fand | 
ness which 1 have often witnessed, and I 
from which result great advantages int 
the moral condibon of society The' 
propnetor, under this system, always 

* I*ltertjnm Ilaty, p 7B. 
t Ibfd, pp SSM. 
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Interested in the success of too crop, it is there also that the metayer locks 
never rofuses to make an adiance up his casks, his oil, and his gram 
upon it, which the land promises to Almost always there is also a shed 
repay with interest It is hy these supjiorted against the house, where he 
advances, and by the hope tons in- can work under cover to mend his 
spired, that the nch proprietors m tools, or chop forage for his cattle On 
land have gradually perfected the the first and second stones are two, 
whole rural economy of Italy It is three, and often four bedrooms lie 
to them that it owes the numerous largest and most any of these is 
systems of imgation which water its generally destined hy the metayer, in 
soil, as also the estahlishment of too too months of May and June, to the 
terrace culture on the hills gradual bnngmg up of silkworms Great 
but permanent improi cments, which chests to contain clothes and linen, 
common peasants, for want of means, and some wooden chairs, are the chief 
could never have effected, and which furniture of the chambers , but a 
could never have boon accomplished newly-mamed wife always brings with 
by the farmers, nor by the great her a wardrobe of walnut wood The 
propnetors who lot their estates at beds are uncurtained and unroofed, hut , 
fixed rents, hocauso they are not on each of them, besides a good pail- 
sufBciontly mtercsted Thus the in- lasse filled with the elastic straw of 
torested system forma of itself that Tbe^nJaize plant, there are one or two 
alliance between the rich proprietor, mattresses of wool, or, among the 
whose means provido for too improve- poorest, of tow, a good blanket, sheets 
ment of the culture, and the metayer, of strong hempen cloth, and on the 
whose care and lemurs are directed, best bed of the family a coverlet of silk 
by a common interest, to make the paddmgjwhich is spread on festival 
most of these advances " days The only fireplace is in the 

But the testimony most favourable kitchen , and there also is the great 
to the ^stem is tnat of Sismondi, wooden table whore the family mnes, 
which has the advantage of being and the benches , the ^at chest 
specific, and from accurate knowledge , which serves at once for Keeping the , 
hiB information being not that of a bread and other provisions, and for'^ 
traveller, hut that of a resident pro- kneadi ng , a tolerably complete though 
pnetor, intimatoly acquainted with cheap assortment of pans, dishes, and 
rural life His statements apply to earthenware plates one or two metal 
Tuscany generally, and more par- lamps, a ste^yard, and at least two 
ticularly to the Val di Niovolo, m copper pitchers for drawing and hold- 
which his own property laj, and which ing water The linen ana the work- 
iB not within the supposed privileged ing clothes of the family have all bsen 
cirdo immediately round Florence It spun by the women of the house The 
IB one of the distncts in which the clothes, both of men and of women, 
size of farms appears to be the smallest are of the stuff called mezsa lana when 
The following is his description of the thick, mola when thin, and made of a 
dwellings and mode of hfo of the me- coarse thread of hemp or tow, filled up 
layers of that tostnet * with cotton or wool , it is dned by the 

" The house, built of good walls ■with same women hy whom it was spun It 
hme and mortarj has always at least would hardly be believed what a quan- 
bne storv, sometimes two, above the tity of cloth and of mezza lana the 
^und floor On the ground floor are peasant women are able to accumu 
generally the katchen, a cowhouse for late by assiduous industry , how many 
twohorned cattle, and the storehouse, sheets there ore in the store , what a 
which takes its name, Unaia, fiom the number of shirts, jackets, trowsers, 
large vats (tmi) m which the 'wme is petticoats, and gowns are possessed hy 
put to ferment, ■without any pressmg every member of the family By way 
• From hU Sixth Eiwy. fonnorlr re examnle I add m a note the mven- 
tarred to toTy ot the peasant family best known 
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to me It ifl neither one of the ncheet 
nor of the poorest, and lives happily by 
its industry on half the produce of less 
than ten arpents of land ITie young 
women had a mamaM portion of fifty 
crowns, twenty paid down, and the rest 
W instalments of two every year The 
Tuscan crown is worth sis franca 
[4» 10(f] The commonest marriage 
portion of a peasant girl in the other 
parts of Tuscany, where the motaincs 
are larger, is 100 crowns, 600 fiiancs.” 

Is this poverty, or consistent with 
poverty? MTien a common, M de 
Kismondi even sa} s the common, mar- 
nage portion of a metayer’s daughter 
18 241. Enghsh money, equivalent to 
at least 501 in Italy and in that rank 
of life , when one whose dowry is only 
half that amount, has the wardrobe 
described, which is represented by 
Sismondi as a fair average , the class 
must be fully comparable, in general 
condition, to a large proportion even of 
capitalist farmers in other oonntnes , ; 
and mcomparably above the day 
labourers of any country, except a new 
colony, or the United States Very 
little can be inferred, against such evi 
dence, from a traveller’s impression of 
the poor quality of their food. Its m 
elusive character may be rather the 
eficot of economy than of necessity 
Costly feedmg is not the favourite 
luxuiy of a southern people , their 
diet in all classes is principally vege- 
table, and no peasantry on the 
Continent has the superstition of the 
Enghsh labourer respecting white 

• InTentorj of the trmntau of Jane, 
diughtor of \ nlente Paplnl, on liermarrloge 
with Glomcchlno Landi the iSth of .Apri] 
1838, at Porta Vecchla, near Pcscla 

*‘28 shifts 7 boat drosses (of partlcnlar 
fahrlci of silk), 7 dresses of prlnt^ cotton, 
2 winter working dresses (maira lana), 3 
saramer working dresses and pottlooats 
ttnola), 3 white peltlcoata, 6 apronsof printed 
linen 1 of black silk, 1 of black ractinos,e 
toloured working aprons (mofol i white, 8 
coloured and 3 silk handkerchlcfo, 2 em 
broldercd rolls and one of tulle 3 towels 11 
pairs of stockings 2 hats (one of felt, the 
other of fine straw) 2 cameos set In gold, 2 
guidon earrings, 1 ciiaplet with two Homan 
silver crowns, 1 coral nccklaco with Its cross 
of gold. All the richer married women 
of the class have, besides, the rasfe di teta, 
the great holiday dress which they only wear 
four or flro times In their lives ” 


bread. But the nonnsliment of the 
Tuscan peasants, according to Sis- 
mondq " is wholesome ana various 
its basis IS an excellent wheaten 
bread, brown, hut pure fitim bran and 
fiom all mutnro^’ In the had 
season, they take hut two meals a 
day at ten in the morning they 
oat their pollenta , at the heMning 
of tlio mgETTFeir soup, and after 
it bread with a relish of some sort 
(companatico) In snmmer they have 
three meab, at eight, at one, and in 
the evening , hut the firo is hghted 
only once a day, for dinner, which 
consists of sonp, and a dish of salt meat 
or dned fish, or hancots, or greens, 
which aye eaten wth bread. Salt 
meat enters lu a very small quantity 
into this diet, for it is reckoned that 
forty pounds of salt pork per head 
suffice amply for a year’s provision , 
twice a week a small piece of it is put 
into the soup On Sundays they have 
ali\a)s on the table a dish of fresh 
meat, hut a piece which weighs only a 
Mnnd or a pound and a half suffices 
for the whole family, how ever numerous 
it may be It must not be forgotten 
that the ’Tnscan peasants generally 
produce ohve oil for their own con 
sumption they use it not only for 
lamps, but a g seaso ning to all the 
vegetables prepared'^for the table, 
which it renders both more savoury 
and more nntntive At brcnkfnrt 
their food is bread, and sometimes 
cheese and frtut , at supper, bread and 
salad. Their dniik is composed of the 
inferior wine of the country, the vindla 
or piquelte made by fermenting in 
water the pressed skins of the grapes 
They always, however, reserve a little 
of their best wine for the day when 
they tliresh their corn, and for some 
festivals which are kept in famihcs 
About fifty bottles of vinella per nnnmn, ! 
and five sacks of wheat (about 1000 
pounds of bread) are considered as the 
sumly necessary for a full grown man ” 
The remarks of Sismondi on thei^ 
moral inflnonces of this state of so- ) 
ciety are not less worthy of attention, j 
The rights and obligations of the 
motayer being fixed by usage, and all 
taxes and rates being paid uy the pro 
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f pnjtor, “the molucr han the oilvnn- 
i tJt£:o' of lauded projK'rtr without the 
1 Imnlicn of defendiiif: it It is the 
I landlonl to whom, inth tl o hud, W 
' loug all it« ((iKpnfd'. the (ennut lives 
I in pence vnlli nil his noiplibours , Ih>- 
twecn him and thin there ir no motive 
for nvahtr or distrust he pwsenxn n 
good undcrstomlmg with them, as well 
as with hw hiut'ord, with the tax 
cr-hoctor, and with the church he 
' httie, rnd lurs little , ho touches 
httio mouny, but he eeldoiu has on} to 
! pav. ’flic gentle and lindlv chameter 
of the 'I’tiSiaus IS often spQf.cn of, hut 
without sufhcicnlly n.tnarlaug the 
enuRo which has contnlmtcd most to 
keep op that p< utleness , the Icuutc, 
by which the entire clow of fanner», 
mom than throi'-’burtha of thu jHipula 
tioii, an. kept free from almost cverj 
occa.s’ou for quarrel ’’ The fixity of 
tenum which tho metaver, so loi g as 
hi fu’ifib his own obligations posses ca 
usage, thoutth not by law, pves 
him the local attachments, and aboost 
tho strong touse of j-ersoml intoiest, 
chanctenrtio of a propnotor “The 
metaver lives on hia mcKino o.s on liia 
inbcntance, loving it with afTeclion, 
labouring inccKsantly to improve it, 
confiding m Uio future, and making 
snre that his land will bo tilled after 
him by his children and bis cbddrcn’s 
childan In fact, tho majontj of 
mciavers hvo from gcnemlion to p;nc- 
mtmn on the same f-tmi, tbei know 
U in Its details with a nunutcncss 
which the feeling of property can 
alone giro Tlio plots terrassed up, ono 
aboiothc otlicr, aro often not nbovo 
four feet wide , but there is not ono of 
them, tho quahUcs of winch the mo- 
tnjer has not studied. This one is 
dry, that other is cold and damp 
hero tho soil is deep, Uiero it is a mere 
cnist which Imrdl) corers tho rock, 
wheat thrives best on one, lyo on ano- 
ther hero it would bo labour wasted 
to BOW Indian corn, clsowboro tho BOil 
IB unfit for beans and lupins, further 
off flax will grow admirably, the edge 
of thisbroob will bo suited for hemp 
In tins way one loarns with surpnso 
from the molayor, that m a space of 
ton arpenta,'tuc sod, tho aspect, aud 


tho inclination of tho ground present 
greater variety than a rich fannor is 
gononlly able to distinguish in a farm 
of five hundred acres For tho latter 
knows that ho is onU a tcmponiTy 
occupant , and moreover, that ho must 
conduct his ojicrations by general rules, 
and neglect details Cut the expo- 
ncncod metaver has had his intolh 
gcnco 80 awakened by interest and 
aflcctioa, ns to bo the best of observers , 
and with tho whole fuluro licfore him, 
lie thinks not of himsolf alone, but of 
his children and grandchildren Tlioro 
fiirc, when ho plants an olive, a tree 
which lasts for centmes, and exca- 
vates at the bottom of the hollow in 
which ho plants it, a channel to let out 
the water by which it would bo in 
jured, he studies all tho strata of the 
earth which be has to dig out 

5 4 1 do not olTcr these quota- 

tions ns cvadenco of tho intnusic 
excellence of the metayer system, but 
they Burily sufheo to prove that 
neither “land imserably cultivated’’ 
nor a people in “ the most abject po- 
aOrtv,” bavo any necessary counonop 
with it, and that the unmeasured \ 3 tu } 
nerntion lavished upon the system"^ , 
tn^ish wntors, is grounded on an 

* or tlic InlcIIijwnce of tills intercstins 
pcopio, JI de Sisniondl speaks In the most 
favourable terms, bew of them can read, 
but there l» often one member of the family 
destined for the priesthood, who reads to 
them on vrlmer evenings Their language 
differs little from the purest Italian The 
taste for Improvisation in verso is gonoral 
'•The peasants of the Valo of Nlovolo fro 
quent tho ihcatro In summer on festival days, 
from ninet'* clorcnat nlghti tlielradmis Ion 
cons them llttlo more than fit o French sous 
[21<f] Their favourlto author Is Alfleri, 
llio whole history of tho Atridm I' familiar 
to these people who cannot read, and who 
reck from that anstero poet a rclaxotloa 
from their redo labours Unlike most 
rust !c.«, they find pleasure In tho beauty of 
tliclr ciuntry "In the hills of tho vale of 
Mievolo there b In front of every houses 
thrcdilng ground, seldom of more than 26 or 
30 square tolhom«i It Is often tho only level 
space In tho who'o firm i It fs at tho samo 
tune a terrace which commands tho plains 
and tho valley, and looksout upon a delight- 
fill country 'icarcoly ever have I stood still 
to admire it, without tlio metayer ■ coming 
out to onjoy mv admiration and point out 
with his finger thcbcautioswhlch ho thought 
might have csoapod my notice 
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I itrcmclv narrov th r of Oio Kuln'-ct numl^r oMnt^ »r--M rriipVH I !jj> 
I look upon tie rural ooononiy of Itnly Unt, nnl rnl "ifi- t 

08 mmply 50 much n<l(lit»onftl cviilcnrt' in truil*' onii maimMrtfjTVT of til* 
in fnTniir of sraiUl o- ciipilione ■nili , o]K-mtir for tli- duph f‘l 
pcnniTOCiit tenure It ir on cxninplc ' or i nl- there nn r--!am it. e - 
of wbnt enn bo n''couipli“lieit b> tbo»e ' on whirb ther nn 1'' I'' ^te ' o | 


ipi 

titwn ill fo rrtlrrv- tbal t! ej 

will pi.l ibU be l^onr off n< ll'r 
lAUjoetrs tbin tber rte-r (t< cr'iyr^ ^ 
Mr t.iiifi verr j' ope !r o' 
npnn»t tbr I reticb I > t tl 

ln«* fonturv, tbit !n ft r« itnj, tl ir 
fAvminte otject ff irtn»Jtr tunuer- 

rent*, t! i v turti^! tb ir rnti'f* » 
to ]iiitiinr fin n 5n tb" p'lre ol 
metinr' irit id ri' tratie''-n tnp tbe 1 
exHtlmt rnrtnvrrB Jlitofirn vtilrb, 

mile jD'tlr o "i-lc*, con e*on**-S t'O 


IViO clement*, c\i.n under tbe 
vantigc of tho pccubnr imluro of tbe 
metnvor contract, in wbieb tbe motiTJ * 
to exertion on tbi part of tbe tenant 
nrc only hnlf ns strong n* if he fnnred 
Ibo laud on tbe rame fooling of per 
pctmti nt n monov rant, tilbtr fixe), 
or \ftrynng nccorJing to eoine rule 
wbtcb would leave to the tenant tbo 
nbolo benefit of bi* owi exertions 
Tho mclayor tenure i* not one vrbtt.li 
wo Bboulu bo anxious to inlroloce . , , . 
wbero the exigencies of rocieti lind ' cfTectcd unb t«, to i uni 1* the rueUier* 
_-i — .ii„ — i I. .1 t.«. (,) stve end Kcerie owners o^ ate^"!., 

tbe prtpnrtof* sulint fi- » cr m!-' 
raldn time to a dimhnt on of intone, 
inMiail of fxiH> imi: an inc'ca'-e o^ it, 
which has gencmlK l>een tbt r itnri^ 
dialf nirtne for maVing tbe attenipt 
If this transfitrmalion were efilitel, 
and no olbrr ebauCT luedr in the tro 
taver’s conditicm , it pti e^Aing all the 
o'lii r nglits xrbicb utatre ensures to 


not naltirallv given birth to il , but 
neither ought wo to bo eager to nlmbsb 
it on a mere a priori anew of Us dis- 
advantages If tbo syrtem in Tu*- 
cany worbs as well in practice as it is 
represented to do, wiili every ajip ar 
nnco of minittc knowledge, b\ so com 
potent an outbonty as' bisuiondi , if 
the mode of living of the people, and 
tbo siro of forms, ba\o for nga s niaiti 
tamed and still mamtmu ibemseUes’' ) 
such as they aro said In bo by bini, it [ 
were to be regretted that a state of 
rural well being so much bcaond wliat 
IS realised in most I nropcan countnss, 
should bo put to hazard by an attempt 
to introduce, under tbo gubo of agn 
cultural improvomontj a system of 

I money rents and capitalist farmers 
Even whore tbo metayers are poor, 
and the subdiviBion great, it is not to 
be assumed ns of course, that tbo 
1 change would be for the better T^e 
'enlargement of forms, and tlio intro 
duction ofwliat aro called ngncullural 
improvements, usually diiniuisli tbo 

• • Mo never," eay» SIjmondl, find t 

family of metayer* propo»Ing to Uiclr land 
lord to divide the mclalrlc unless Ihe v ork 
Is really more than they can do, and they 
Itel assnred of retaining the same enjoyments 
on a smaller piece of ground M e never 
find soTcral sons sH marrying and forming 
u many new families only one marries 
and undertakes the charge of tho househoUi 
none of tho other* marry nnloas tlio first Is 
childless, or unless eorao one of them has tho 
offer of a new mctalrlo " Jlew Principle* 
ff Political Economy, book UL ch 4 


bim, bo mrreli gr* nd of the lard 
lord sclnilii to fmll ibo prisli "o, paying 
m Iiiu of It a nit'l rate livol rent, bo 
would be in far m a belt r pantien 
than at prcfen*, a* tbe wbrlo mstraj 
of onlv liolf the froits of nnv improvc- 
inenl be made, would now Is bmg to 
liimM If, but e\t n so, tlm lien, fit wneld 
not l« without alloy , for a in' tayrr, 
tbougli not bimr If a capitaljsg Im's a 
capitalist for lii« partm r, aud lia* tlio 
u-»c, in Itiilg at Icart, of a consideral’Ie 
capital, ns IS uroved by tbe ixctlbnro 
of tbe farm miildinCT and it is not 
probable that tbo landowners would 
nn\ longer consent to Ponl tlu ir move- 
nhlo propertx on the hazarila of api 
cultural enterprise, when assured of a 
fixed raonov incoino without iL Thus 
would tbo question stand, c\on if tbe 
cimngo left nndistiirbod tlio melavcr*a 
virtual fiaty of tenure, and converted 
him, in fact, into a peasant proprietor 
at a quit rent. But if wo suppose him 
converted into a mere tenant, displaco 
ahlo at tho landlord’s will, and liable 
to have hia rent raised by compotitiou 
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U) nhy nluount *lucli any unfortunate 
bein^ ID senrcb of subsistonco can bo 
fonna to offer or promise for it, be 
would lose all tbe futures in bia con- 
dition wbicb preserve it from being 


dotenorated be would bo cast down 
from biB present position of a kind of 
balf proprietor of tbe land, and would 
sink into a cottier tenant. 


CHAPTER rSL 

OF COTT1EE3 


J § 1 Bt the genoml appellation of 
sottier tenure, 1 sball dcsigiutc all 
tases without exception, m which the 

E ^'bourcr makes bis contract for land 
itbout the intervention of a capitalist 
■rmer, and in which tbe conditions of 
^e contract, especially the amoimt of 
jrent, are determined not by custom but 
b> competition JChapnnoipalEuropean 
of tenure is Ireland, and 
it IB trornTbaT^uhti^that the term 
cottier IS derived ^ By far tbe greater 
part of the agncultural population 
of Ireland might until very lately 
have been said to be cottier tenants, 
except so far as tbe Ulster tenant- 
right constituted an exception There 
was, indeed, a numerous class of 
labourers who (we maj presume 
through the refusal either of propno- 
tors or of tenants in possession to per- 
mit any further subdivision) had been 
unable to obtain even tbe sninllost 
patch of land as permanent tenints 
But, from tbe deficiency of capital, 
the custom of paying wages in land 
was so umversal, that even those who 
worked as casual labourers for the 
cottiers or for such larger farmers as 

i were found in the countiy, were 
nsuallv paid not m money, but by 
permission to cultivate for the season 
a •'lece of ground, which was geneinlly 
doliiered to them by the former ready 
manured, and was mown by the name 

* In lU oriidnBl acceptation, the word 
“ cottier” deslifnated a claas of anb tenants, 
who rent a cottage and an acre or two of land 
ftom the email lannere. But the usage of 
irritcrs has long alnco stretclied the term to 
include those small farmers themselves, and 
wnerallj all peasant farmer* whoso rents aro 
aotermined by competition. 

P K. 


of coiiacnow For this thoy agreed to 
pay “a "money rent, often of several 
pounds an acre, bnt no money aotnaUy 

J ) tssed, the debt being worked out m 
abour, at a money valuation. 

The produce, on the cottier system,^' 
being divided into two portions, rent,'"/ 
and the remuneration of the labourer 
the one is evidently determmed by the f 
other The labourer has whatever j 
the landlord does not take the con J 
dition of the labourer depends on the 'j 
amount of rent But rent, being regu-i 
lated by competition, depends upon the 
relation between the demand for land, 
and the supply of it The demand for 
land depends on tho number of com 
pctitors, and the competitors are the! 
whole rural population The effect,' 
therefore, of this tenure, is to bnngthe^ 
pnnciple of population to act directW 
on the land, and not, as in Englandj 
on capital Rent, in this state of 
things, depends on the proportion bnl 
tween population and land. As the' 
land 18 a fixed quantity, while popula- 
tion has an unlimited power ot m 
crease , unless something checks that 
increase, the competition for land 
soon forces up rent to the highest 
point consistent with fceepmg the 
population ahve The effects, ther&l 
tore, of cottier tenure depend on thtf 
extent to iihich the capacitv of popu-i 
lation to mcrease is controlled, eitherf 
by custom^ by mdividual prudence, o^ 
by starvation and disease 

It would bo an exaj^ration to 
a&nn, thot cottier tenancy la abeo- 1 
Intely mcompatible with a prospen ni J 
condition of the labouring class 
we could suppose it to exist among a 
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people to •wloro a high standard of 
comfort was linhituid , whoso reqntro- 
menta were such, that they would not 
offer ft higher rent for land than would 
leave them an ample sabsistcnce, and 
whose moderate iiirrea'-c of nnmtar* 
left no nncmployed pojmlation to foivo 
up rents hr competition, save wlan 
the increasing produce of tlio laud 
from increase of skill would enable a 
higher rent to bo paid without incon 
vcnienco , the cultivating class might 
bo as well remuneruted, might have ns 
largo a slinro of the necessaries oiid 
lomforts of life on this si stnm of tenure 
as on any other ITici Vimtild net, 
however, while their tents were nr hi 
frnry, enioi any of the peculiar ad 
vnutagcBwmd) metavers on the I uscan 
system demo from their connexion 
jWilh the land I'hcj’ would iicithir 
(have the use of a capital liolongim,' to 
ttheir land oitls, nor aould tho nsnt of 
this be made np by tho intense motiirs 
to bodily and mental exertion which 
act upon the peasant who has a per 
luanent tenna On the contrnn un\ 
increased value pven to the land by 
the exertions of the tenant, nould have 
ijno effect but to raise the rent agonist 
himself, cither the next year, or at 
iiorthest when his lca "0 expared Tlio 
’landlords might have justice or good 
sense enough not to avail themscUcs 
of the adiantago which comiictition 
would give them, and different land- 
lords would do so in different degrees 
Bat it 18 never safe to expect that a 
class or body of men will act in opposi 
bon to their immediate pecnmari in 
teroBt, and even a doubt on tho 
subject would be almost os fatal as a 
certainty, for nh»D a pemn jb con 
sidenng whether oi not to undergo a 
present eiorbnn or saonDce for a com- 
paratively remote fnturo, the scale is 
tnrned by tt very smoU prolabililv 
that the frnitB of the exertion or 
of the sacnCco would bo taken from 
him The only safeguard against 
'these uncertainties would bo the 
gre rth of a custom, ips nnng a pem a- 
Oe nce of tc onre in.the~8nme occupaiili 
witEouTliahiHt^ To'anv^tref ’•Increnw 
^of rent than might happen to bo sanc- 
boned by tho general sentiments o'" the 


community Tho risfer isuantrighl 
IS such a enstom Tim very con«i W 
nblo^ums which outgoing ti uMits dt- 
tain from thursucecs'iors, for tho goo’l 
will of the ir farms, in ll c first plsee 
actually limit the competition for land 
to persons who hn\u stlch sums td 
offer while the same fact al o prorei 
that full advantage H not taken by the 
laiidlon! of even that more limitcil 
comiMtilion, since the landlord’s rent 
docs not anioiinl to the whole of wlml 
the incoming tenant not onlv offers hnt 
actually pi\s JJi docs ro in the full 
coiifidint*! that tlm nnt will not lie 
raisi 1 , and for thi'< ho has the ginrati- 
Irt of a cii'toni nnt n’cngnit‘-d uj law, 
hut dcming Its binding force from 
Buothcr MU' tinn ptr'cctb w> 11 under 
8ti>od m Irtlaiidf \S itlioul one or 
otlier of iheto BU]iporls, aeustom limit- 
ing the rent o’" laud is not liki ly to grow 
up in any pregrcs»iro communits If 
wtahli a id pi luitatinn were stationary, 
rent nUo wonld gi ncrully be station 
an and alur r» mmiiii c n long lime 
uiialli nd, woul 1 prolaUi citnc to bo 
coimidend uiialt roWe But all pro- 
gn as in w c ilth ami popnl iboii tiiids toft 
nsoofrcniH Under a nietii'cr system 
there IS an cslabhshid mo<ic in which 
the owner of laud is sure of partici 
pating m the increased pnslnco drawn 
Irom it Baton the cottier system ho 
can only do so by ft readjusiraent of tho 

• It U not nneommoa for a icmnl wttli- 
out a to Mil the bare \ of occu 

IMUJcv or poaxr^lon of his farn> wuhoui any 
of JmfiroTrmcnl barinff br<in roa Je 
by hlm^ at from ten to aixteen, op to twenty 
and eren forty year* purchase of the rent.''— 
{Distil q/* fuZm bv I-rtr^ 

Comciunon, Intnxluitory Phaplcr ) Tho 
compiler aJil% thecomparallto tranquillity 
of that dlsirici*’ (01 ter) “ may perbap* hi 
mainly attributable to thli tat u** 
t " It U Id the {rrrjit maturity of ca-»c* not 
a reimbursement for outUt incurred^ or lirv- 

f jroTcments clTectcd on tbo Iftnd but a mere 
Ifo Inbumoce or purclioM of Immuiiliy from 
outrage uf lupro ) ”Thc pre^nt 

tenant right of ulster (tho writer Judiciously 
remark*) ”1* an embrvo ” h ven 

there, If the tenant n^nt be (iUrrgarded, and 
4. tenant he ejected ^iktthout haring reccited 
the price of hi* good will, ontragoa arc gene 
rallr iho con equence •’-^Ch rill) **The 
dlsorganlied »taic of Tipi«!rary and the 
Bcranan combination Uiruughout helaod, 
arv. but a ruoihtKlixcd war to obtain ibf 
Ulalcr tenant-nght,” 
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contract, •while that readjustment, in a 
progressive community, would almost 
always he to his advantage His 
\ interest, therefore, is decidedly opposed 
‘ io the growth of any custom commuting 
^rent mto a fixed demand. 

, § 2 Where the amount of rent is 

7 not limited, either bv law or cnstom, a 
cottier system „ha8 the disadvantages 
oJ3£a- worst -metayer system, ■with 
scatoely any of the advantages hy 
which, in the best forms of that 
tenure, they are compensated. It is 
scarcely possible that cottier agricul- 
ture should he other than miserable 
There is not the same necessity that 
the condition of the cultivators should 
ho BO Since by a sufficient restramt 
on population competition for land 
could be kept down, and extreme 
poi erty pre'vented , habits of prudence 
and a high standard of comfort, once 
established, would have a fair chance of 
maintaining themselves though even 
in these favourable circumstances the 
motives to pradeuce would lie consider- 
ably weaker than in the case of metay- 
ers, protected by custom (hke those of 
Thiscany) from being deprived of their 
farms since a metayer family, thus 
protected, could not be unpovenshed by 
any other improvident multipUcatiou 
lhan their own, but a cottier family, 
/however prudent and self restraining, 
|may have the rent raised against it by 
•the consequences of the multipbcation 
'of other families Any proteebon to 
the cotbers agamst this enl could only 
^ derived from a salutaty sentiment of 
duty or dignity, pervading the class 
this source, however, they might 
oenve consid erable p rotection If the 
habitual standard of requirement 
among the class were high, a yoxmg 
man might not choose to offer a rent 
which would leave him m a worse 
condibon than the precedmg tenant , 
or it might be the general custom, as 
it actually is in some Countries, not to 
many until n farm is vacant 

But it IS not where a high standard 
of comfort has rooted itself in the habits 
of the labonnng classes, that we are 
ever called upon to consider the effects 
cf a cotber system. That system u 


found only where the habitual reqmre-J 
ments of the rural labourers are the 
lowest possible , where, as long a^ 
they ore not actually starving^ they 
will mnlbply and population is only 
checked by the diseases, and the short- 
ness of bfe, consequent on insufficiency 
of merely physical necessanes This 
was the state of the largest porbon oJ 
the Irish peasantry AVhen a people h 
have sunk into thiB state, and sbll} 
more when they have been in it from 
tune immemonal, the cottier system is 
an almost insuperable obstacle to their 
emerging firom it \Vhen the habits of 
the people are such that their increase 
18 never checked but by the impossi- 
bility of obtaining a bare support, and 
when this support can only be obtained 
Bum land, all sbpnlations and agree- 
ments respeebng amount of rent are 
merely nominal, tbe compebbon for 
land makesthe tenants undertake topay 
more than it is possible they should pay, 
and when they have paid all they can, 
more almost always remains due 
“As it may fairly be said of the 
Irish peasantry,” said Mr Revans, the 
Secretary to tbe Irish Poor Law Ln 
quiry Commission, "thateveiy family 
which has not sufficient land to yield 
its food has one or more of its members' 
supported by begging, it -will easily be 
concen ed that every endeavour is made' 
by the peasantry to obtain small hold- 
ings, andihat they are not inflnenced) 
in their biddmgs by the fertihty of thei 
land, or by their abihly to pay the I 
rent, hut solely by the offer which is | 
most hkely to gain them possession l 
The rents which they promise, they 
are almost mvanably incapable of pay- 
ing, and consequently they become 
indebted to those under whom they 
hold, almost as soon as they take 
possession They give up, in the shape 
of rent, the whole produce of the land 
with the excophon of a sufficiency of 
potato^ for a subsistence , but as this 
IS rarely equal to the promised rent, 

• Edit qffke Slat* Ireland, iinr Catttt* 
and IMr Semedg Paje 10 A pamphlet, 
containing, among other things, an excellent 
digest and selection of evidence from the masa 
collected by the Commission presided over by 
Archbishop 'Vlbiately 
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thej constinlly ha\e nt^ainst tliein an 
lucrciising Lalancc In Bomo cases, 
tbo largest quantity of produce irhich 
their holdings ever yielded or which, 
under their system of tillage, they 
( ould in the most favourable seasons 
be made to yield, would not be equal 
to the rent hid , consequently, if the 
peasant fulfilled his en^gement with 
ms landlonl, uhich he is rarely able to 
accomplish, he would till the ground 
for nothing, and give hia landlord a 
premium lor being alloued to till it 
On the sea-coast, fishermen, and in 
the northern counties those who have 
looms, frequentlv pay more in rent 
than the market value of the whole 
produce of the land they hold. It 
might he supposed that they would he 
better without land under such circura 
stances But fishmg might fail dunng 
a week or two, and so might the do 
mand for the produce of the loom, 
when, did they not possess the land 
upon which their food is grown, they 
might starve The full amount of the 
rent hid, however, is rarely paid The 
peasant remains constantly m debt to 
nis landlord, hia miserable posses- 
sions -the wretched clothing of him- 
self and of his fanuly, the two or three 
stools, and the few pieces of crockery, 
which his wretched hovel contains, 
would not, if sold, hqmdate the stand- 
ing and generally accuninlatmg debt 
The peasantry are mostly a year m 
arrearj and their excuse for not paving 
more is destitution. Should the pro- 
duce of the holding, m any year, be 
more than usually ahundant, or should 
the peasant by any accident become 
possessed of any property, hia comforts 
cannot bo increased , he cannot indulge 
m better food, norm a greater quantity 
of it His furniture cannot he mcreased, 
neithercanhiB wife or children be better 
clothed. The acquisition must go to 
the person under whom he holds The 
accidental addition will enable him to 
reduce his arrear of rent, and thus to 
defer ejectment But this must he the 
bound of his expectation." 

As an extreme instance of the m- 
tensity of competition for land, and of 
the monstrous height to which it occa- 
gonolly forced up the nominal rent. 


we may cite from the ondonce tahefi 
by Lord Devon’s Commission,*' a fact 
attested by Sir Hurly. Clerk of the 
Crown for Keny “1 have known a’ 
tenant hid for a farm that I was per- 
fectly well acquainted ■with, worth 501 j 
a year I saw the competition get um 
to such an extent, that he ■was declared 
the tenant at 450/ ’’ 

§ 8 In such a condition, what can! 
a tenant gam by anv amount of m-| 
dustry or prudence, and what lose by. 
any rcckleEBness ? If the landlord at^ 
any time exerted his full leml nghtB,j 
the cottier would not be able even to] 
hvo Ifbj extra exertion he doubled i 
the prodnee of his bit of land, or if he 
prudently abstamed from producing 
months to eat it up, his only gam would 
be to have more left to pay to his land 
lord , while, if he had twenty children, 
they would still be fed first, and the 
landlord could only take what was left. 
Almost alone amonmt maiikmd the 
cottier 18 m this condition, that he can 
scarcely be either better or worse off 
by any act of his own If he were] 
indnstnous or prudent, nobody but hisj 
landlord would gam, if he is Jaiyorj 
intemperate, it is at his landlord’s exj 
pense A situation more devoid op 
moti'ves to either labour or self com- 
mand, imagination itself caimot con- 
ceive The indncemenfs of free human 
beings are taken away, and those of a 
slave not substituted. He has nothing 
to hope, and nothing to fear, except 
bemg dispossessed of his holding, and 
against this he protects himself by the 
wtjna ratio ot a defensive civil war 
Kockism and AITnteboyism wore the 
determination of a people who had 
nothmg that conid be called theirs hut 
a daily meal of the lowest description, 
of food, not to submit to being deprived 
of that for other people’s convenience 

Is it not, then, a hitter satire on the 
mode m which opinions are formed on 
the most important problems of human 
nature and life, to find pnhho mstmo- 
tors of the greatest pretension, imput- 
ing the hackwardneas ofinahmdustry, 
and the want of energy of the Ti-ihTi 
people m improving their condition, to 
• l!ridtnce,p.SSl 
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a y>t<'nli'vr indotcnce anc! re klesTness 
in ibe- Celtic racc^ Of all \rlErar 
nej'*? of e<capt03 frira tbe co’i'nilcn 
ticn o'" tke cFfct of e-x:u 1 flrd moral 
tufneDce' on tkc human irmd, the 
mc^t \n’£mri» that o'sCribi.icg^ the 
divemtic* of omacct and charecTcr to 
inhe'T nt natnnl diC'renccs ^\^2at 
ra-e moull rot ho indo’cnt and in- 
tanaa'-t vrhen ihinr^ are fo a-ranged, 

1 th'’i the- iknve no c-lrantagc from 
fo'ajthmnh* or '■ic»-tion? If such arc 
the armigcmrrtsin thomid*;! ofrrhich 
iher lire and work, nhai wonder if 
the L'-tlc''$rKs nr i mdifFercnce so en- 
P'»r'^crcd arc not fhakcn off the first 
moment an opponnnUj onVrsvrhcn ox- 
trt-on won’ 1 rca’lv he o'" c'e ? It is 
TOiy ratmml that a pkaso'c lowngtnd 
¥>■11 ■jtiTjlj o-gnm-cd peop’e like the 
ln#l , shculd be k'sa'd cted to -f'eadr 
ro-nebJboarthantfcc Fngli^h.Ltcnnse 
life has more cxcitcirciits lo' them inde- 
j^n^cnl of it, bat ther arc not less 
Mtod ‘b'Utian ihci r Celtic b-ethren the 
French, nor less v) than the Tnsc'ns, 
0* the ancient Greek? An excitable 
orjraniaatirn is p-ccselj that in which, 
bj adeonate indnecmerls, it is ea'cest 
to hinilie a spint of animated exertion 
It sp" ak? rotbin? again«t the capaci 
Ims of mil s'lj in human beings that 
thcr-rin not exert tbemselvTs Tn'kont 
jn'cnro }\o labc mens -work harder, in 
tFn.'and or Ameren, than the Inah, 
^t not under a cottier sistcm. 

§ 4 The itmlbtnlo'' who till the 
Mil of India c-c in a icmdition snfH- 
cicntlj analogors to tl e cottier system, 
land at th» snnic lime aafiaoentl^ dif- 
mrent from it, to render the compan- 
vm of the two a soirroe of some in 
[Etraction In most parts of India 
there arc, and perhaps have alwars 
b^n only two contracting parties, the 
landlo-il and the peasant tne landlord 
being Knerallv the sovereign, except 
•where he has, hy a special instrument, 
conceded his rights to an individual, 
who becomes his reprcspntati-ve IFe 
payments!, however, of the peasants, or 
rro s as they are termed, nave se'dom 
if e'ver Ir^en regulated, as in Ireland, 
by competibon Though the customs 
IpcJly obtaining were infinitely va- 


rious, and though practJcaTlr no ens- 
lom could be maint-uncd against the 
sovereign's will, there was always a 
rale of some sort comraun to a nugh 
bonrhood the collector did not make 
Ins sepamte bargain vntli the peasant, 
hut accessed each according to the 
rule adopted for the rest ^fhe idea 
was thus keptnp of a nght of property 
in the tenant, or at nil events, of a 
nght to permanent pocgccsion , and the 
anomah arose of a fixity of tenure in 
(he peasant fanner, co-cxisting with an 
arbitratT power of increasing the rent 
^\'hcn tl e ?Iogul government snb- 
stitiited itself throughout the greater 
part of India for the Hindoo rulers, it 
preceeded on a dificrent pnnciple 
minute survey was made of the landj 
and upon that survev an assessment 
was founded, fixing tho specific pay-' 
ment due to the government from each 
Geld If tins assessment had never 
been exceeded, the rvots would have 
been in tbe comparatively advantage- 
ous posihonofpeaFant-propnetors, sub- 
ject to a heavy, but a fixed quit rent 
fbe absence, however, of any real pro- 
tection against illegal extortions, ren- 
dered this improvement in their condi- 
tion rather nominal than real, and, 
except during the occasional acriJcnt 
of a humane and vigorous local admin- 
istrator, the exactions had no pracbcal 
limit but the inabibty of the ryot to 
par more 

It was to this state of things that | 
tbe Enghsh rnlera of India sncceetled , 
and they were, at an early ponod, 1 
struck with the importance of putbng f 
an end to this arbitrarj character of ^ 
the land revenne, and imposing a fixed ' 
limit to the gov ernnient demand TFey 
did not attempt to go back to the 
Mogul valuabon It has boon in gene- 
ral fbe verv rabonal practice of the 
English Government in India to pay 
bttle regard to what was laid down as i 
the theory of the native institutions, ‘ 
bnt to inquire into the nghts which | 
existed and were respected in prachcc, 
and to protect and enlarge those For 
a long tune, however, it blundered 
gnevouslv about matters of feet, and 
grosslv misunderstood the usages and 
nghts which it found existing Its 
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miBlakes arose ftom tbe inability 
ordinary mind* to imapno a state of so- 
cial relations firndamentally different 
from those with which they are practi 
cally fatnihar England being acens- 
tomed to great estates and great land 
lords, the English mlers took it for 
j granted that India must possess the 
1 like , end looking round for some set 
of people who might be taken for the 
objects of their search, they pitched 
upon a sort of tax gatherers called 
zemindars “ The zemindar, "says the 

philoaophicnl histonan of India,* “had 
some ot the attributes which belong to 
a landowner , he collected the rents of 
a particular district, ha governed the 
cultivators of that dislnct, lived in 
comparative splendour, and his son 
succeeded him when he died. Tlie 
1 zemmdars, therefore, it was inferred 
I mthont delay, were the proprietors of 
I the soil, the landed nobihtj and gentry 
, of India It was not considered that 
the zemindars, though they collected 
the rents, did not keep them , but paid 
them all away, with a small deduction, 
to the CTvemnient It w as not con 
wdered that if they governed the rj ola, 
ana m many respects exercised over 
them despotic power, they did not 
govern them as tenants of theirs, hold- 
mg their lands either at will or by con- 
! tract under them The possession of 
I the ryot was an hereditary possession , 
! from which It was unlawlul for the 
zemindar to displace him for every 
farthing which the zemindar drew from 
the lyot, he was bound to account , 
and It was only by finud, i^ out of all 
that he collected, he retained an aiio 
more than the small proportion which, 
as pay for the collection, he was per 
mitted to receive.” 

' '1 here v ns an opportunity in India,” 
contmues the histonan, “ to which the 
history of the world presents not a 
paralleL Next after the sovereign, 
the immediate cultivators had, by far, 
the greatest portion of interest m the 
^senL For the rights (such as they 
|W6re) of the zenundare, a complete 
compensation might have easily Wen 
jnade The generous resolution was 

• MUTi Eutorr qf SrH»i India, bootvi 
•b 8f 


adopted, of sacrificing to the improve-j 
nicnt of tho country, tho propnetaryv 
rights of the sovcrei^ Tlie motives' 
to improvement which property gives, 
and of which the power was so justly 
appreciated, might have been bestowed 
upon those npon whom they would have 
operated with a force incomnamhly 
greater than that with whicn they 
could operate upon any oilier class ot 
men they might have been bestowed 
upon those from whom alone, in every 
country, the pniicipal iniprovciiicnts 
in agnciiltnre must be donved, the 
immMiate cultivators of the soil And 
a measure worthy to be ranked among 
the noblest that ever were taken for 
the improvement of any country, might 
have helped to compensate the people 
of India for the miseries of that mis- 
government which thev had so longj 
endured. But the iLgislatora wore! 
English anslocrals and anstocraticab 
preiudices prevailed ” 

'Ihe measure proved a total failure, 
as to the main efiects which its well 
I meamng promoters expected from it 
Unaccustomed to estimate the mode in 
which the operation of any given insti 
tution is modihcd even by such variety 
of circumstances as exists within a 
single kingdom, they flattered theml 
selves that they had created, through! 
out the Bengal provinces, English' 
landlords, and it proved that they had 
only created Irish ones The new' 
landed anstocracy disappointed every 
expectation built npon them They 
did nothing for the improvement of 
their estates, hut evorvtmng for their 
own ruin The same pains not being 
taken, as bad been taken in Ireland, to 
enable the landlords to defy the conso 
quences of their improvndcnce, nearly 
the whole land of Bengal had to be 
sequestrated and sold, for debts or 
arrears of revenue, and m one genera 
tion most of the ancient zemmdars had 
ceased to exist Other families, mostly 
the descendants of Calcutta money 
dealers, or of native ofiBcials who had 
ennehed themselves under the Bnlish 
government, now occupy their place , 
and hve as useless drones on the soil 
which has been given up to them 
"WhateTer the government has S8Ci> 
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ficed of its pBcoTiinry olnims, for the 
creation of such a claas, has at the best 
been wasted 

( In the parts of India into which the 
jBntish rale has been more recently 
|intTodnced, the blunder has been avoided 
,df endowing a useless body of great 
jlandlords with gifts from the public 
ravenue In most parts of the Madras 
and in part of the Bombay Presidency, 
the rent is paid directly to the govern 
ment by the immediate cultivator 
In the North-Western Provinces, the 
government makes its engagement 
with tne village community collec- 
tively, determining the share to be paid 
by each individu^ but holding them 
jointly responsible for each other's de- 
fault But m the greater part of India, 
the immediate cultivators have not ob- 
tained a perpetmty of tenure at a Cved 
tent The government manages the 
land on the pnnciple on which a good 
Insh landlord manages his estate 
not putting it up to competition, not 
asking the cultivators nhat they 
will promise to pay, but determining 
Ifor itself what thei can afford to pay, 
/and defining its demand accordingly 
' In many districts a portion of the 


cnltivators are considered as tenants of 
the rest, the government making its 
demand from those only (often a 
numerous body) who are looked upon 
as the snccessors of the ongmal setuors 
or conquerors of the village Some- 
times the rent is fixed only for one 
year, sometimes for three or five , but 
the uniform tendency of present policy 
IS towards long leases, extending, in 
the northern provinces of India, to a 
term of thirty years This arrange- 
ment has not existed for a sufficient 
time to have shown by expenence, 
how far the motives to improvement 
which the long lease creates in the 
minds of the cultivators, fall short of 
the influence of a perpetual settle- 
ment.* But the two plans, of annual 
settlements and of short leases, are 
irrevocably condemned They can only 
be said to have succeeded, in conipan- 
son with the unhmited oppression which 
existed before They are approved by 
nobody, and were never looked upon in 
any other light than as temporary ar- 
rangements, to be abandoned when a 
more complete know ledge of the capa 
bilities of the country should afford 
data for something more permanent 


CHAPTER X. 
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KUANS OP AnOLlBHINO COTTIER TENANOT 


§1 W HTN the first edition of this 
woik was written and published, the 
question, whnt is to he done with a 
cottier population, was to the English 
Government the most urgent of prac- 
tical questions Tlie maionty of a 

i population of eight millions, having 
long grovelled in helpless inertness and 
abject poverty under the cottier sys- 
tem, reduced by its operation to mere 
food of the cheapest description, and to 
, an incapacity of either doing or will 
t'lng anything for the improvement of 
« their lot. had at last, by the failure 
''’of that lowest quality of food, been 
^plunged mto a state in which the 


alternative seemed to be either death, 
or to he permanently supported by 
other people, or a radical change ni the 
economical arrangements under which 
U had hitherto been their misfortune 
to hie Such an emeigeiicy bad com- 
pelled attention to the subject from 
the legislature and from the nation, but 
It could hardly be said with much ro- 
sult , for, the evil having ongiuated m 
a B\ stem of land tenanov which with 
drew from the people eveiy motive to 
• since this was written the resolution hM 
been adopted by the Indian Government of 
conrarttng the long leases of the Northern 
Provinces into perpetual tenures at Hied 
rontis 
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Hglits to the eeTnindare, is able to pro- 
•vent this evil, because, being itself the 
landlord, it can fix the rent according 
to its own ludgment, but under indi 
vidnal landlords, wbde rents are fixed 
by competition, and the competitors are 
a peasantry struggling for subsistence, 
nominal rents are inevitable, unless the 
population IS so thin, that the compe- 
tition Itself IS only nominal The ma- 
jority of lancJords wiH grasp at imme- 
diate money and immediate power, 
and BO long as they find cottiers eager 
to offer them everything it is useless to 
rely on them for tempering the vicious 
practice by a considerate self-denial 

1 A perpetuity is stronger stimulus 
tojmproieifiB^nnban a long lease not 
' only because the' longest leave, before 
fj coming to an end, passes through all 
the varieties of short leases down to no 
I lease at all , but for more fundamental 
1 reasons It is very shallow, even in 
pure economics, to take no accoimt of 
the influence of imagination there is 
a virtue in "for e\er” beyond the 
longest term of years , even if the terra 
IS long enough to include children, and 
all whom a person indnndnallv cares 
for, yet until no has reached that high 
degree of mental cultivation at which 
the public good (which also includes 
perpetuity) acquires a paramount as- 
cendancy over nis feelings and desires, 
he will not exert himself with the same 
ardour to increase the value of an es- 
tate, his mtercst in which diminishes 
in value every year Besides, while 
ncrpetual tenure is the general nilo of 
Jnnued property, as it is in all the 
countnes of Furope, a tenure for a 
limited penod, however long, is sure to 
he regorded as something of inferior 
consideration and dignity, and inspires 
less of ardour to obtain it, and of attach 
nicnt to it when obtained But where 

I a conntrv is under collier tenure, the 
question of perjietuity ii quite secondary 
to the more important point, a limita 
tion of the rent. Rent paid bj a capi 
1 ilivt who farms for profit, and not tor 
bread, may Ba''ely be abandoned to 
competition , rent paid by labourers 
cannot, unless the laliourers were in a 
State of civilization and improvement 
which labourera have nowhere yet 
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reached, and cannot easily reach under 
such a tenure Peasant rents ought 
never to be arbitraiy, never at the dift- 
cretion of the landlord either by cus- 
tom or law, it is imperatively necessary 
that they should be fixed , aud where 
no mutually advantageous custom, such 
as the metajer system of Tuscany, has 
established itself, reason and expenence 
recommend that they should be fixed 
by authority thus ebangmg the rent 
into a qmt-rent, and the farmer into a 
peasant propnetor 

For carrying this change into effect | 
on a sufficiently large scale to accom 
plish the complete abobtion of cottier 
tenancy, the mode which most obvi 
onsly suggests itself is the direct one, 
of doing the thing ontnght by Act of 
Parliament, making the whole land of' 
Ireland the property of the tenants, 
subject to the rents now really paidlj 
(not the nommal rents), as a fixed renw' 
charge This, under the name w 
"fixitv of tenure,” was one of the dei 
mands of the Repeal Association diir 
rag the most sncccssfnl penod of then 
agitation and was hotter expressed b^ 
Mr Connor, iis earliest, most enthusi . 
astic, and most radefatig^ahle apostlo,* \ 
by the words, “ a valnahon and a pern \ 
petuity ’ In snob a measure there 
would not have been any iiyustico, pro- 
vided the landlords were compensated 
for the present vnlne of the ebanoLs of 
incrense which they were prospectively 
required to forego The rupture of ex 
isting social relations would hardly have 
been more violent than that effected by 
the ministers Stein and ilardenborg, 
when, by a senes of edicts, in the early 

f iart of the present century, they revo- 
utionized the state of landed property 
in the Prussian monarchy, and left tlieir 
names to postonty among the greatest 
benefactors of their country To en 
lightened foreigners wnting on Ireland, 
Von Ranmer and Gustave do Beau 
mont, a remedy of this sort seemed so 
exactly and obviously what the disease 
roqnirw, that they had some diffimuliy 

• Author of numerous pamphlets. cntItloC 
'True Political Economr of Ireland,** 
“I/itler to the Fnrl of Heron * Two 
liCtters on the Rackrent oppression of In> 
land, and othera Mr Conner has been an 
agitator on Uio subject tluco 1832 
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h coinprGhep<ling how it woa that the 
was not yet done 

i This, however, would have been, in 
the fin-t place, a complete expropnution 
of the higher classes of Ireland which, 
^ if there is any truth in the pnnciples 
! we have laid down, would be perfectly 
Iwarrantable, but only if it were the solo 
Jrueans of effecting a great public good 
ffn the second place, that there should 
^ none but peasant proprietors, is in 
atself far from desirnble Large farms, 
'cultivated by largo capital, and owned 
by persons of the best education which 
the country can give, persons qualified 
by instruction to appreciate scientific 
discoienes, and able to bear the delay 
and nsk of costly experiments^ are an 
important part of a good agncultural 
system Jiany such landlords there 
are even in Ireland , and it would bo a 
pubhc misfortune to dnve them from 
their posts A large proportion also of 
the present holdings are probably still 
too small to try the propnotaiy system 
under the greatest advantages nor are 
the tenants always the persons one 
vs ould desire to select as the first occu 
pants of peasant-properties There are 
nnmbers of them on whom it would 
have a more beneficial effect to give 
them the hope of acqranng a landed 
property by industry and frugality, 
than the property itself m immediate 
possession 

There are, however, much mflder 
measures, not open to similar objeo- 
tions, and whicn, if pushed to the 
utmost extent of which they are sus- 
ceptible, would realize in no incon- 
siderable degree the object sought 
One of them would he, to enact that 
whoever reclaims waste land becomes 
the owner of it, at a fixed qnit-rent 
equal to a moderate interest on its 
mere value as waste It would of 
course be a necessary part of this mea- 
sure, to make compulsory on landlords 
the surrender of waste lands (not of an 
ornamental character) whenever re- 
quired for reclamation Another ex- 
pedient, and one m which indivudnals 
coidd co-operate, would be to buy as 
much as possible of the land offered for 
sale, and sell it again in small portions 
as peasant- properties. A Society for 


this purpose was at one time projected 
(though tlie attempt to establish it 
proved imsuccessfiil) on the pnnoiples, 
so far os apphcahle, of the Preenold 
Land Societies which have been so 
successfully established m Englond, 
not pnmanly for agncultural, but for 
electoral purposes , / 

This 18 a mode in which pnvnte 
capital may be employed in renovating 
the social and agncultural economy m 
Ireland, not only without sacrifice but 
with considerable profit to its owner 4 
The remarkable success of the Waste 
Land Improvement Society, which 
proceeded on a plan far leas advan 
lageoiis to the tenant, is an mstonce 
of vs bat an Insh peasantry can be 
stimulated to do, by a sufficient assur- 
ance that what they do will be for 
their own advantage It is not even i 
indispensable to adopt perpetmty as y 
the nile , long lenses at moderate rents, I 
like those of the Waste Land Society, ^ 
would suffice, if a prospect were held 
ont to the farmers of being allowed to 
purchase their fnrms with the capital 
which they might acqmre, as the 
Society’s tenants were so rapidly 
acquiring under the influence of its 
beneficent system * When the lands 
* Though this sodety, during the yean 
succeeding the famine, was forced to wind 
up its alTolrs, tho memory of what It occom 
p!l«hod ought to be preserved The follow, 
ing is an extract in the Proceedings of Lord 
Devon s Commission (page 84) from the re 
port made to the society in 1845, by their 
mielllgent manager. Colonel KoWnson • — 

•• Two hundred and forty five tenants 
many of whom were a few years since in a 
state bordering on pauperism, the occupiers 
of small holdlngi of firom ten to twentv 
plantation ’cres each, have, by their own 
free labour, with the society s aid iropn veil 
thelrfarrosto the value of 43961 j 605i having 
been added during the last year, being at the 
rate of 171. 18» per tenant for the whole 
term, and 21 6t forthepast veer ( the benefit 
of which Improvements each tenant will 
eijoy during the unoxplred term of a thirty- 
one years’ lease 

•• These 24S tenants and their families have, 
by spade industry reclaimed and brought 
Into cultivation 1032 plantation acres of land, 
previously unproductive mountain waste, upon 
which they grew last year, crops valued by 
competent practical persona at S99C1„ being 
In tho proportion of 16/ 18» each tenant j 
and their live stock, consisting of cattle, 
horses, aheop, and pigs, now actually upon 
tho estates, is valued, according to the pre- 
sent prices of the neighbouring markets, 
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■were sold, the fnnds of ilio ossocintion 
would 1 k) libernted, and it might re- 
commonco onerfttions in some other 
quarter 


1 § 2 Thus far I had written in 

p866 Since that time the great cnais 
( of Iruh indiislrv has made further 
progress, and it is neccssarv to con 
nder how its present state anccls the 
opinions, on prospects or on practical 
measures, expressed in the pretaous 
part of this chapter 
The principal change in the situa 
tioii consists m the great diniiniition, 
holding out a hope of the entire ex- 
tinction, of_cottier tenure The cnor 
mdflti ■decrease in the number of small 
holdings, and increase in those of a 
medinin size, attested by the statistical 
returns, sufficiently proves the general 
fact, and all testimonies show that the 
tendency still continues,* It is proba- 

41G27„ of vlilcb I30t/ has been added since 
February 1841 bclnR at the rate of 10/ lOi, 
for the whole period, and SI fis for the last 
year during which time their slocK has thus 
Increased In value a sura equal to thelrpresont 
annual rent ; and by the statistical tablet and 
returns referred to In previous report^ it Is 
proTcd that the tenant* In general Improro 
their little farms, and Increase theIr cultlra 
tlon and crops. In nearly direct proportion to 
the number of available working perrons of 
both sexes ofa hich tliclr flimllles consist 
There cannot be a stronger testimony to 
the superior amount of gross and even of net 
produce, raised by small farming under any 
tolerable sygtem of landed tenure i and ft 
Is worthy of attention that tho Industry 
and teal were greatest among the smaller 
holders 5 Colonel Robinson noticing, as ex 
ceptlons to the remarkable and rapid pro- 
gress of Improreroent, some tenants who 
« ere ‘ occupants of larger farms than twenf,T 
acres, a class too often deficient In the endur 
Inglndustry Indlspcn able for tho successful 
prosecution of mountain Improvements ’ 

* There is, however a partial connter- 
eurrent, of which I have not seen any public 
notice ** A class of men, not very numerous 
but suffideirtly lo to do much mischief have 
through the Landed Estates Court got Into 
possession of land In Ireland, who of all 
classes, are least likely to recognise tho 
duties of a landlords position Those are 
small traders in towns, who by dint of sheer 
parsimony, frequently combined with 
money-icning at usurlon* rales, have sue 
needed. In the course of a long life, in scrap 
tng together as much money as will enable 
them to buy fifty or ahundred acres of land 
These people never think of taming far- 
mers, but, proud of their position as land 
lords, proceed to turn it to the utmost 
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ble -thnt 'fho rcpo/il of tho cfim InwBi j' 
ncccasitiifirig a change in tlio cxperl* 
of Ireland from tho producU of tillage 
fo those of pasturage, would of it'clf 
liavo sufficed to hniig almut this rovo- 
Inbon in tenure A grazing farm can 1 
only be managed by a capitalist farmer, ( 


account An Instance of this kind camo 
under my notice lately The tenants on tho 
property were atthotlmeof the purcha e 
Homo twelve rears ago. In a tolerably com 
foi table state tMthln that priod their 
rent has been raised three scrcral times! and 
it Is now as 1 am Informed bv the priest of 
tho district nearly doable It' amount at the 
commencement of the present proprietoris 
reign The result Is that the people, who 
were formerly In tolerable coeifort, aro 
now rcdoccd to poverty < two of them have 
loft the property and squatted near an odja 
cent tun bog where ther exist trusting fur 
support lo occasional Jobs If this man Is 
not shot, ho will Injure himself throiirh the 
deterioration of his property but racanllnio 
he has been gelling eight or ten per cent on 
his purchssc-monev This is bv no means a 
rare case The scandal which such occur- 
rences cause, casts Its rofloetlon on transac- 
tions of a wholly dllTcrent and perfectlv 
legitimate kind, where the removal of the 
tenants is simply an act of mercy for all 
parties, 

" The anxiety of landlords to get rid of 
cottiers Is also to some extent neutralised bv 
the anxiety of middlemen to get them About 
one fourth of the whole land of Ireland 1* 
held under long leases ! tho rent received 
when the lease Is of long standing being 
generally greatly under the real v aluo of tho 
land It rarely happens that land thus held 
Is cultivated by the owner of tho lease j in 
stead of this be sublets It at a rack rent tc 
small men and lives on tho excess of the rent 
which he receives over that which be pars 
Some of these leases are always running 
out and as they draw towards their close, 
tho middleman has no other Interest In the 
land than, at any cost of permanent deterio- 
ration to get tho utmost out of It during the 
unoxplred period of the term For this pur- 
pose the small cottier tenants precisely an- 
swer his turn SUddlemen In this position 
are as anilona to obtain cottiers as tenants 
as the landlords aro to ha rid of thorn t and 
the result Is a transfer of this sort of tenant 
from one class of estates to the other The 
movement is of limited dimensions, but it 
docs exist and so far as U exists, neutraliics 
the general tondenoy Perhaps It may be 

» ht that thli gyrtem will reproduce 
that the lame motives which led to 
the existence of middlemen wlU perpetnata 
the class I but there Is no danger of this 
Landowncra are now perfectly alive to the 
ruinous consequences of this ayttem, how- 
ever convenient for a time ; and a clauao 
against sub-IetUng Is now becoming a mnttej 
of course In every lease ’ — (Fnro/t Cbatia*- 
ifKatiox/nn Fr({fntor Pqinuj,) 
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tfv f! rf ibjrt; iiiil irantoi is 
f'’ ti-’' 11 'r, n“ cfii ranco nf 
ri--.35'C’ifta*n n *' T nnpri’rf«irnt< 'Iliip 
cifat' nf r ni}l_,inp tlit'p TanU aro 
tt 'V t' ^ fttciitioi rf tlip 

r-nii c-' 1 jp-tmt niU lift , iiili;f Inii’’ 
C*-! 1 1 < ftti>!n.«, la tlif landmin of Ibirl, 
*ni U p /rfUftatin’i riraliH }i^ jt, am an 
ftra in (bf ft l.r t, anJ a p-iint li i* now 
Ucn r^r-fbi-I r-lifii we idivt cr'iir'lonll.r 
fxj-rj llftl witli n n nrv lew )car« 
fteiiKOutir’ rfrcrtiini wnll bo Jone 
Jtijl what, inpanwliile, u llm eon 
tiinrm of tbc diftl'inrH coUirr», »o fnr 
iftft tbfv bhvp not r lucmt'.d , amt nfUie 
-wiiotf'cla*" wbo ftulrfiftt b) npncnluinl 
'hiir or, mlhnut t!if nctit]) iti'm of nny 
flamtT Ab jit, tliMr ftlnlo is one of 
ftr-it poll rtr, witU but fJtpbl jironpi ct 
of iniprwrtnrnl ^lom^ wo^ra, in 
died, in VO risen mitcb above tiio 
v-rcicliPii level of a gent ration aqn but 
the ou«t of Bubsirtonce hjin nbo men 
«n tniicl) ftboTc the okl p'ltnto stanilnnl, 
that the rtnl JuiproTement is not cqimi 
to the noinintil , and netording to tko 
Iftist inrormnlion to which I have access, 
there IS littlo rpjKoranco of an lui 
proved Blandant of living auionp tlio 
clnfts The pojmlntion, in fact, reducLd 
Ihonghitly, is ftlill far I'tjond wlmt 
the conntrr can wupport as a more 
igmzing district of I ngland It may 
pol, perhaps, ho stncllj Imo that, if 
Vhj present number of inhabitants are 


to l.v inninliuni d at hi'ni*’, it can onh I 
be title run the old vicious system oil 
cmtirnsm, or asrnall projincforngron-l 
me thcir own fivri /ho tan Is winch 
V ill reman in lor titla^u would, no 
dciult, if sufiuicnt recurili for outini 
were given, sdnnt of a morn extensive 
rmp'iivnmnt of hbourem bj the small 
capit ilnit fantioM, nnd tins, in the 
op) non of rome competent judges, 
might ena* !e (he roitntn to support tlia 
I'N fti-nt ni n Is r of its jiopufalion in 
nfinal exl^tcrii e I’ut no ono will prt 
lend that tins rc'rmrco is sufficient to 
m iintain th"m in anv condition in 
whiih Ills lit that the great body of 
the p"vi-mt'v of a country should 
exist Acconlniglv the emigration, 
whihfnr a time had fallen olf, has, 
111 li-r the fiddit tonal fttimulus of bad 
s aftoiift revivi d in all its strength It 
IS cal utatr t that within the year l8Gt 
not f-'-ft (Iian t00,t)(i0 emigrants hft 
the Infth shores As fnr ns rognnis 
the vrnpants tficmsolvcs and their 
pftbntv, or the pencml intercda of 
the Innnan race, it would bo follv to 
n gri t thift n iiiill Tlie children of the 

iiijiiiigTint Inali riTcno the education 
of AtuenMna nnd enter, inuro npidlji 
and rumpli telv than would have Uctii 
pif“ibk in tho countrj of their do 
Rccni, into the l‘oncfils of a higher 
st-ate of civah/ation In twontj or 
thirty aenrs they aro nolraentalh dis- 
tingiiiftliablo from other Anicncans , 
'Ihe Irri, and tho disgnco, nro I 
Lnglniid's and it is (ho Englihli ' 
p oplo nnd government whom it chicflj 
concerns to ash tboniRclvcs, how far 
It wall bo to their honour nnd ndvnn , 
tngi) to retain tho nion soil of Ire 
land, but to lose its inhabitants With 
the present feelings of tho Irish people, 
nnd the direction which thoir liopo of 
improving tlmir condition Bconis to bo 
perniancnth taking, England, it is pro- 
liabl", lias only the choice between the 
depopulation of Ireland, and tlio con- 
version of a part of tho labounng 
population into peasant propnetors 
llio truly insular ignorance of her 
pubhi. men rcspcoting a form of agn- 
cuUnral economy which prcdominatca 
in ntarljy ovoiy other civiiiRod countiy, 
makoB it only too probable that nhe 



to« 

will chooRO the worso milo of the nltor- 
inative Yet there nro germs of n te n 
jdeno} to tUe fominluin of |k asam pro- 
/pnelors on Irish soil, which rc<]uiro 
/]tmlv the aid of a fnondly Icpslntor to 
f I foster them , aa is shorn in the follow 
mg extract from a pnrato communica- 
tion by my eminent and valued fnend, 
Prufcwior Caimts — 

'Uu the sale, some tight or ten 
1 \turs ago, of the 'iliomoud, I’orlar- 
"lington, and Kingston estates, in the 
’iLncnmbercd Lstates Court, it was ob- 
j served that a considerable number of 
‘ 1 occupying tenants piircboscd ibo ff e 
* I of tliLir farms I bavo not been able 
to obtain any information as to wlint 
followed that proceeding — whctbtr the 
purchasora continued to farm tlitir 
small pTopertics, or under tho mama of 
Inndlormsin tried to escape from tlitir ] 
former mode of hfo Uut tbere arc 
Ollier facts which hate a lionring on 
this question In those parts of the 
country where tonant-nglit pretails, 
the prices given for the goodwill of a 
farm are enormous Ino following 
figurefl, tahen from the schedolo of an 
estate in tho neighbourhood of Kewri, 
now passing through the Landed 
Lstates Court, will giie an idea, but 
a very inadequate one, of tho prices 
which this mere custoniary nght gene 
rally fetebos 

^ “ Statement showing tho prices at 

which the tenant-right of certain farms 
near Kowry was sold — 

Ami n»mt. rniVllRie toonBT 

Acrei, ttdni. orwiiini rlgau 


Lot 1 

S3 

lC74 

... £33 

3 

SI 

7T 

S40 

3 

13 

„ 33 

110 

A 

U 

34 

... H3 

s 

10 

- 83 

« 17S 

6 

6 

_ 18 

« TS 

7 

S 

- SI 

130 

B 

11 

.. 8.1 

130 

S 

i 

S 

6 


lie 

£334 

£330 


I " The paces here represent on tho 
I whole about three years’ purchase of 
I the rental but this, os I have said, 
gives but an inadequate idea of that 
which 18 frequently, indeed of that 
which IB ordmanly, paid. The right, 
being purely customary, will vary in 
wine with the confidence generally re- 


poscil in tho good fatih of the land 
lord In tho pTr-fwiit instnneo circuw 
stances have come t<ih.,hl in tliecoupo 
of the pnicccdings c-mnctlcl with the 
wOe of the i Slate, which give reason tu 
belieic lliat thcronf denw in tliii ran 
was not high , ciiiiseqm ntly, the rati s 
al-ovo givin may be taken as consider 
ahiv under those which ordinarily pre- 
vail Case*, ns ! am in'onnvd on the 
highest nuthonli, have in other par's 
of the conntry come to light, nl*o in llie 
luindtd h-fntis ( -ourt, in -vhicli tho 
pmo pun for tho tenant right was 
equal to tint of ihu ■wlmlo fco of tho 
land It IS a rvmarknble fart tint 
jieoplo shonhl he fnund to pvc, sav 
•winty or twenty file icars’ punhi't', 
for land w inch is still suhicct to a l>>o I 
round rent hy, it will be asked, do 
(bey not piircliase land out and out fur 
tho same, or a slightly Inrjp r, sum 7 
The answer to ibis question, J belien , 
IS to be found in the stale of our laiiJ 
laws llio cost of irans'emng land -ft 
small jKirtiona is, rclitiveK to the por 
choFo monov, wry consufcrable, even 
in the Landed Lstates Court, whdo 
tho goodwill of a farm may he trana- 
I ferred without am cost ut all Tho 
I cheapest conicyanco that could bo 
drawn m that Court, whore tho utmoit 
economy, ctmsistenl with tho pre'cnt 
mode of remunerating legal srrvKi's, 
i* strictly enforced, would, itTChpccU'O 
of stamp duties, cost lOf — a very 
BCiisiblo addition to tho purchase of a 
small peasant estate a convci ance to 
transfer a thousand acres might not 
cost more, and would prohahli not cost 
much more liut in truth, tho mere 
cost of convovnneo rcprcbcnts but tlio 
least part of the obstacles winch exist 
to obtaining land in small portions. A 
far more serious impediment is tho 
complicated state of tho ownership of 
land, which renders it frequently im- 
practicable to Bubdivido a properly into 
such portions as would bnng the land 
within tho roach of small bidders. Tlio 
remedy for this state of things, how- 
ever, lies in moasnros of a more radical 
sort than 1 fear it is at all probable 
that any IIouso of Common* we are 
soon bkely to see would oven wiUi 
patience consider A registry of titloi 
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tn rwlnnnp tfn> complex j ennnot bs fmrlv tned TIio fartx, ho\c 
cenditmn pf oimervbip toils simpl. si j evrr. which t Imre etnted shop, I 
cxpc'swn, but nhfrv rp\l compl cn | thinh, conclnsircU, that thoro is po 
pon pxivts, th ‘ diUii uliv m not to b" ( ohxtscle in the disposnioti of the people 
fvx nd of 1‘v tntpf* uplicitr of form , j to the introiluction of this srstom '* 

*tnl n n‘ci-*tri of titles — white the j 1 have concluded a disuussion, which 
r)OiweTtnfdi«p.witinnplpre«<-ntcn|ojr( 1 Ins occupied n space almost dispni- 
bi landowTu’K pinitui undiniinishe 1, • per loned to the dimonsions of tiin, 
will evi rr settlor ml testnler Ims ‘ i\ork, and I here close the cxnmina 
an slmoM nnl>ouiid''l licence to iniilti tmn of tliose simpler forms of socml 
j'v interests in had, as pnJe, the , o> onoint in alnch thoproiiuco of the 
jnv ion for diciattf'O, or more whim j land eith' r If lonir! nnfividodlj to ono 
nn\ » 'I — Hill, jn mr opinion, full > class, or is sharcil only between two 

to rear li the nf't the cviL The j clnav's Wo now nroct od to the hvpod 
eff ft oftl ciirnmstann * is topHce i thesis of a threefold dmsion of the pro- j 
an initncps- premium npon larite dial j dm', among labourers, luiJlonls, and I 
me* in laru — tnd< <\1 in most c-aft s I c ipitnhsts , and in order to connect the j 
p-tU-Siialh to pnslmb' all other than I tiimtng discussion as closolv ns possible ! 
large dfahiigs, and whiio this is tin I with those which have now tor Bomol 
s'alc of th*' law, the cipt'rimr'iit o'" time otcnpied us, I shall commouco I 
j/-v«ant pnipnet'irship, u n plain, with the subject of W agus 


criAriEu XL 


or WAcra 


J UMirr the hi ad of ages nn. 

j to lu* considcTtsl, h'T't, the can«ts winch 
|d<-:<m»De or iiifluiiux the wages of 
jldsnir generally, and bccondly, the 
fdiPirences that exist between the 
twmgis of dtUciant emplurmcnts It 
ts ronvcnient to Itep these two clasu s 
of consideration pej^rat*. , nud in dis 
cutMtig the law of wages, to proceed 
In the hrsl insinnce uh if there wore no 
other kind of lat-ourthan common un 
plilled labour, of the aicragt, degree of 
hardness and disagreiahkncsfi 
> \t aers, like other thingSj nmy bo n>- 
milMcd,,£Uhcr by compitilign or bj 
i cttMoia In this countrv there are few 
kinds of labour of which the rcniuncra- 
tion would not ho lower than it is, if the 
emplojcr took tin full advantage of com 
petition C^nipetilion. howovxr. musi bo 


rcganled, jn the prest nt state of socitlv , 
a^hejinjicjpnl regulator of wages, aud 
\ crnTtom or mdmdaal character onij ns 
ft modifying circnnistance, nnd that in 
ft comparatively slight degree 
i then, depend ninialy upon 


tl}JLrilti)MiiJ-.iui(LsuppIy-o£-Jnbour, or 
ns it ifl oflin expn wi *1, on the propor- 
tion Ik. I ween jKinulation nnd capital 
Ity population lb hero meant the num t 
ber onij of the labounng claf-a, or . 
rather of those a lio work for lure , and 
bv capital, onlv circulating capital, nnd ■ 
not even the w hole of that, but the part : 
winch 18 expended in the direct pu^ I 
cluiBo ol 1 ibour To this, however,^ 
must bo ndded all funds which, witli^t 
out forming n part of capital are paid] 
in exchange for labour, suen as tho| 
wages of soldiers, domestic Bcrv'nnt8,| 
nnd all other unproductive labourers, f 
There is unfortunately no modo ''f ex- ' 
pressing by ono familiar term, the ng 
gregnto of what may be called the 
wngc8-fund of a country and ns tho 
wages of productive labour form nearly 
the whole of that fund, it is usual to 
overlook the smaller and less imi>ortnut 
part, nnd to saj that wages depend on 
popiilation n nd capital It will bo con- 
venlcnVlO emploj this expreBSion^ ro- 
mombonng, however, to consider it ns 
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cHipticnl, nnd not as a literal gtntemcnl 
of (lie tiilirn truth 

» W itli tlicfio limitation* of llin term*, 

I wn^cinotonlydcpend upon tlio relative 
I amount of capital and [■opiilation. but 
! cannot, under the rule of oumpctition, 
bo afTected hy anythinij cl'o \^ng * 
(nicaning, of <Mnrse,_tho_g( nt ral mi^ 
carmoVrtsi, hiii hy an men n*u of the 
aggregate funds emploitd in hiring 
^ labourers, or a diminution in the nuni 
I her of the compotiton-for hire , nor fall, 

I cveopt either by a diminution of the 
tfnnds devoted to paMii„ 1 dmur, or bv 
p an mcTcase in the number of labourers 
;to be paid. 

§ 2 There aro, hoivcver, some 
facts in apparent contradiction to tins 
doctnne, wliicli it is incmubent on us 
to consider and explain 

V For instance, it is a common sajing 

V jtliat wages arc high alien trade is 
'tgood I he demand for labour many 
'^larticular employment is more pn 
ing, and higher wages are paid, when 
there is a brisk demand for the com ' 
modity produced, and the contnn 
when there is what la called a stng na- 
^on then workpeople are dismiK>cd, 

and those who are retained most sub- 
mit to a reduction of n ages tliongb in 
these cases there is neither more nor 
less capital than before 'Ihisistruc, 
and IS one of those complications iii the 
concrete phenomena, which obscure 
and disguise the operation of gcntml 
causes , but it is not realU inconsistent 
with the principles laid down Capi 
tal wluoh the owner does not employ 
in purchasing labour, but keeps idle 
in Ills hands, is the same thing to the 
labourers, for the time being, ns if it 
did not exist All capital is, from the 
vanations of trade, occasionally in 
this state A manufacturer, finding 
a slack demand for Ins commodity, 
forbears to employ ialiourers in in 
creasing a stock which ho finds it dilB- 
cnlt to dispose of, or if ho goes on tin 
til all hiB capital is locked np in unsold 
goods, then nt least ho ninst of neces- 
sity pause until he can got paid for 
some of them. But no one expects 
either of these states to bo permauent, 
it he did, he would at the first oppor- 


liuiily riinmo hi* caiiitnl to fomS 
uiluT oct-upatioii, ill winch it woilJ 
still continue to cmplor Int-oiir llis 
capital remains unclupl"\id for a 
time, dunng which tho labour marks' 
IS orerstev Ltd, and wngo fall After 
wards the d''mnnd nnves, and per- 
haps beconua unnsirtllv bnt.k, vli 
aliiing tbo matiufactur> t to fell li s 
commodity cion (to-ti'r than he can 
produce it his whole cajm il is ilien 
brought inlocimpiiti i", ii n i, and it 
lip is able h" li I'Towa ca[ ual in od li 
tion, which wmild otlu ra'ise havi ^ » le 
into some olhi r cmp'o\ m ni \t >- i,,h 
tini s wngi s III h|s patlirilar I'-.ciij a 
tion n«e Ifwpsuppw- wl it in stru t- 
lu ss is not nhsahili h iin]<f,«,.il)le, that 
t one of these liLs of brisl ness or o stag 
i naiiim shenhlafiiit all occupa'ions at 
till Kami time, wages altfigclhi r :i ir,ht 
undergo a nso nr n fall llo ro, howocr, 
are hilt Itniporirr fluctuations tho 
cnpilal now Inngiilo will next vrarlai 
in active cmplovmi nt, that ii hicli is this 
aear unab'e to keep up witli the do 
innntl ssall in its tuTi be lockid up m 
crowded wnnlinn'’eR an 1 wigf^ in 
thes« Foveral d' jnrtni' nts will ibh ami 
flow accorJiiigU but notlung cm ]>- rs 
mnnenlly alter gincral wages t'" pU 
an inert asp or a dimiiiulion of cajiia 
Itself (alwavB meaning h\ the term, ll < 
funds ofnlf sorts, destmed for the pn\ 
niciit oflabour)coiDpiireJ with tlic<|^u in 
titr oflabour o'leriug itself to bo lured 
Again, it IS another coramou notion 
that high pnrts make high warn s 
becauko tho producers uud dealers, 
being better oQ, can afford to pay more 
totlieir labourers 1 have alreada eaid 
that a hnsk demand, which causer 
temporarv high paces, causes nlro tcni 
pnry high wages But high pact's, 
in ihtniHclvcs, can only raisu wages 
if thu dealers, rcccniug more, aro 
induced to save more, and make an 
addition to their capital, or at least 
to their purchn'esiof labour Ihis 
IS indeed likely enough to be tlio 
case, and if the high paces came di 
reel from hcayen, or even from abroad, 
tho labouang class might be benofited, 
not by tho high paces ihomsolves, but 
by the increase of capital occasioned 
by them Tho same effoot, however, 
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lo often nttnbntcd to a high price which 
is lUo result of restnctiio laws, or 
which IS iu sorao way or other to ho 
paid by the remaining members of tho 
community , they havme: no greater 
means than before to pay it with 
{High pnees of this sort, il they benefit 
I one class of labonron, can only do so 
I at the expense of others , since if the 
5 dealers by receiving high pneos are 
I enabled to make greater sanngs, or 
otherwise increase their purchases of 
labour, all other people by pajang those 
high pnees, hn\o their means of saiang, 
or of purchasing labour, reduced in an 
equal degree, and it is a matter of 
i accident whi thcr the one alteration or 
1 tho other will have the greatest oQect 
> on tho labour market Wages will 
probably be temporanlv higher in the 
cmpIu^Tncnt in which pneos have 
nsen, and somewhat lower in other 
employment a m winch case, while the 
first half of the phenomenon excites 
notice, the other is generally over- 
looked, or if observed, is not asenbed 
to the cause which really produced it 
(Nor will the partial nse of wages lost 
loiig^for thou'gh~th<F3caler8'ifil~that 
(JfTo employment gam more, it does not 
follow that there is room to employ a 

f reater amount of savings in their own 
usinoBS their increasing capital will 
probably flow over into other employ- 
ments, and there counterbalance the 
diminufion previously made in the de- 
mand for labour bv the duninisUod 
savings of other clasBos 

Another opinion often maintained is, 
|that wages (moaning of course money 
fwages) vary with the pnee of food, 
, rising when it rises, and falhng when it 
1 falls This opmion is, I conceive, only 
partially true and in so far as true, 
in no way affects tho dependence of 
wages on the proportion between 
capital and labour since the pneo of 
food, when it affects wages at all, affects 
them through that Taw Dear or 
cheap food caused by vanoty of seasons 
docs not affect wages (unless they are 
artificially adjusted to it by low or 
chanty) or rather, it has some ten- 
dency bo affect them in the contrary 
way to that supposed , since m times of 
scarcity people generally compote more 
PJ! 
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violeutly for employment-, and lower 
tho labour market against themselves 
But dearness or cheapness of food, 
when of a permanent character, and 
capable of being calculated on before- 
hand, may affect wages In the first 
place, if the labourers have, ns is often 
tho case, no more than enough to keen 
them in working condition, and onabld 
them barely to support tlio ordiuaiw; 
number of children, it follows that it 
food grows permanently dearer without! 
a nse of wages, a greater number of* 
the children will prematurely die , andi 
thus wages will ultimately be higher,' 
but only becanse the number of people! 
will bo smaller, than if food had reJ 
mained cheap But, secondly, evei^ 
though wages were hl^lT^Sdugh to/; 
admit of food’s heconung more costly 
without dcpnvmg the labourers and 
their families of nocessanes , though 
they could bear, phisically speaking, 
to be worse off, perhaps they wouidyl 
not consent to be so They might' 
have habits of comfort which were to 
them as nocessanes, and sooner than 
forego which, they would put on addi- 
tional restraint on tiioir power of multi- 
plication , so that wages would nse, 
not by increase of deaths but by dimi- 
nution of births In these cases, then, 
wages do adapt themselves to the pnee 
of food, though after an interval of 
almost a generation ilr Bicardo 
considers these two cases to compre- 
hend all cases He assumes, that there 
IS everywhere a minimum rate of 
wages either the lowest with which 
it ifl physically possible to keep up the 
population, or the lowest with whicb 
the people will choose to do so To, 
this minimum he assumes that thel 
general rate of wages always tends ,1 
that they can never be lower, beyond! 
the length of time required tor a! 
dimmisbod rate of increase to make 
itself felt, and can never long continue' 
higher Tins assumption contamd 
sumcicnt truth to render it admissible 
for the purposes of abstract science, 
and the copc lusion winch Mr Ricardor 
draws from Ttj'^hatiislyi'thtitr' wages ml 
tEeTCtUgwun nse and fall with the perj 
manent nse of food, is, like almost atf 
iufl conclusions, true hypothetically. 
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thRt w, grontinR Ae Kupi>o<ationB from 
t^liich ho nets out But m the opph 
cation to pnoticc, it is nrccssnrs to 
consider that tho minimuni of which 
'ho spenkB, cspcunillj whm it is not a 
physical, bill what may be termed a 
moral niimniuro, is itsolf hablo to vary 
If wages were prenousU so high that 
they could boar reduction, to rvliich the 
obstacle was a high standard of com 
fort habitual otnung tho lal'Ourers, « 
nso of tho pneo of food, or any other 
dis,id\antngcou8 change in their cir 
cvTiBianccs, may opomtojn_t5P_jva)s 
it may correct itscll by a n'oof wnp s 
broiiglit about through a grailnnl tih 1 1 
on tho prudential check to population , 
or It may permanently lower the 


, standard of hnner of the class, in ca'-e 
Ihcir’previdus habits in n. sped of popn 
mtion prove stronger than their pia 
yious habits in respect of comfort In 
that case the injury d me to them will 
be permanent, and Ihcir dctenomtid 
condition will become a newmininiuin, 
tending to poqiclnato itself os the more 
ample minimum did before It is to Is 
feared that of the t womodesiD « Inch the 
cause may operate, tlio Inst is the most 
frequent, or at all events snfhrienlly 
BO. to render all proposilions ascribing a 
self repairing quality to the calomilics 
winch bufni the labouring classes, pnu 
tically of no vahditj There is con , 
Eiderable evidence that the circiim 
stances of the ngnciiltural labourers in 
England have more than once in our 
history sustained great permanent dc 
tenomtion, from causes which operated 
by diminishing the demand for labour, 
and which, if population had exercised 
Its power of sell adjustmeat in obcdi 
ence to the prenoiis standard of coin 
fort, could only have had a temporary 
effect but unhappily the poverty in 
which the class was plunged during a 
long senes of years, brought that pro 
nous standard into disuse , and tho 
next generation, growing np wthgut 
having possessed those pjpstine com 
torts, multiplied m turn without any 
attempt to retneve them • 

* See the historical ihctch of the condition 
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The converse case orctirs whon hyj 
improicracnis in ngnciiUure, tho repeal 
of com laws, or other such caureM 
tho neccBsancs of tho InUmrcrs ar«\ 
cheapened, and they are enabled with 1 
the samo wages, to command gnaleT) 
comforts than boforo Wages will not| 
fall immediately, it is cien pivciUof 
that tliM nmjnse, but they will fall 
at last, so ns to leave tho labour rs no 
IwItrrofT than VfnrOj unless, during 
this inlenal of prosjicnty the stan lard 
of comfort n gurded a* indispenstble by 
the class, IS permanently raised Un 
fortuiiitili thissahitan cfTicl is by no 
means to W ivmnti d upon iti'nmuch 
more difficult thing to raise, than to 
lowtr, the scale of living which tho 
Ialionn.rs will consider a.s more indis- 

C ihlo than marrying and hanng a 
v If they conirnt themselics 
with eniovingthegrcatcrcomfort while 
It lasts hut do not ham to rcuuiro it, 
they will people down to thtir old scale 
ofluing If from poverty their cliildrca 
had prciyouslv l>ern insuflKicnllv fcil 
nr improperly nursed, a gn nlor nuinlv r 
wall now bo reared, nmi the compiti 
tion of these, when they grow iiii, will 
depress wnges, probably in full pro- 
portion lo tho greater cheapness of^ 
lotxl If thcciTiitis not produred III 
this mode, It aall be produced br cnriie/ 
and more nmiureus mamngi s, or br 
an increased nuniVr of birihs to h 
mamage Acconling to all exptri 
ciicc, a great mcrcise inmnablv takes 
place in the ntimlitr of mamages, in 
seasons of c heap food and riilltniplo^-j 
nient 1 cnniio£i~thcrcToro, nina-e m 
llio importance sooden attached to tho 
repeal of tho com laws, considered 
uicrclv ns a falwinars nucstion, or to 
Riij ot tho schemes, of win b some one 
or other is at all limes in vogue, for 
making tho Inlmurtra a \erj little hetti r 
oil I hingg which only afreetthemn very 
hide, make no pemmnent impression 
njKm tlioir habits and requirements, 
and they soon slide hack into their 


In hij work entIUed Orer TcpuJalwa an} Ur 
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former state To produce permanent 
adrantngo, the temporary cause operat- 
ing upon them must be sufBciont to 
make a ^at change in their condi- 
tion — a cnnnge such as will he felt 
for many vcnrs, notvnthstandiiig any 
stimnlus which it may give during one 
\CCnoration to the increase of people 
uTienj indeed, the improvement is of 
this signal character, nnd a generation 
^ws up which has always been used 
to an improved scale of comfort, the 
abita of tins new generation in respect 
to population become formed upon a 
higher minimum, aud the improvement 
in their condition becomes permanent. 
jOf enses in point, the most remark- 
table 18 France after the Revolution 
The majontjjr of the population being 
suddenly raised from misery, to inde 
pondonce and comparative comfort, 
the immediate effect was that popula- 
tion, notwithstanding the destructive 
wars of the penod, started forward 
jwith unexampled rapidity, partly be- 

; /cause improved circumstances enabled 
' many children to bo reared who would 
lotherwiso have died, and partly from 
iincrease of births The succeeding 
generation however^w up with habits 
considerably altered , ana though the 
country was never before m so pros- 
perous a state, the anminl number of 
births IS now nearly stationary,^ and 
the increase of population extremely 
slowf 

• Supra, pp 177, 178 

t A slniitar, thouRh not an equal Improre- 
mont In the standard of living took place 
among the laboorera of England during the 
remavkablo flftT years from 1716 to 1766, 
which were dlstln^shed by rach an oxtra- 

! ordinary raccc'idon of fine harvests fUio 
years of decided dcflelency not oxccodlng 
flte In all that period) that the average 
price of wheat during those years was much 
lower than during the previous half century 
' Mr Malthus computes that on the average 
of sixty years preceding 1720, the labourer 
could purchase with a day s earnings only 
two-thirds of a peok of wheat, while (Vora 
1720 to 1760 he could purchase a whole peck 
The average price of wheat according to the 
Eton tables, for fifty years ending with 1716, 
was 41s. 7ld, the quarter, and for the last 
twenty three of these, 45s 8d , whflo for the 
fifty years following. It was no more tlian 
843 lid So considerable an improvement 
In the condition of the labouring class, 
though arising from the accidents of seasons; 
y«t oonUnulng for mor* than s generation. 


§ 8 Wages depend, then, on the 
proportion between the number of the 
lebounng population, and the capital 
or other funds devoted to the purchase 
of labour , we will say, for shortness, 
tho capital If wages are higher at 
ono time or place than at another, if . 
the subsistence and comfort of the class 
of hired labourers are more ample, it 
18 for no other reason than because 
capital boars a greater proportion to 
population It 18 not the absolute 
arauuiit of accumulation or of produc- 
tion, that is of iiiiportance to the 
labouring class , it is not the amount 
eion of tho funds destined for distn i 
hution among the labourers it is the j 
proportion between those funds and the j 
numbers among whom they are shared I 
The condition of the class can be bet- 
tered in no other way than by altering 
that proportion to their adiantage 
and oiery scheme for their benefit, 
which does not proceed on this as its 
foundation, is, for all permanent pur 
poses, a delusion 

In counta^hke North Amenca and j 
the AuslraUan^ colonies, where the} 
knowledge and arts of civihzed hfe,j 
and a high eflettive desire of acenmn 
latiou, co-cxist with a boundless extent! 
of unoccupied land, the growth of} 
capital easily keeps pace with the* 
utmost possible increase of population, 
nnd 18 chiefly retarded by the im2 
practicability of obtaining labonrera 
enough AU, therefore, who can poaj 
sibly be born, can find employment 
without overstocking the market 
every labouring family eiyoys m almn- 
danco the necessaries, many of the 
comforts, and some of the lu.xnnos of 
hfe , and, unless in case of individnal[ 
misconduct, or actual mabilily to work,| 
poverty does nob dependence noedsi 
not, exist A similar advantage, 
thongh in a less degree, is occasionaTly 

had time to work a change In the hsbitua) 
requirements of tlie labouring class and 
this period is always noted as the date of " a 
marked Improvement of tlie quality of tho 
food consume^ and a decided elevation In 
the standard of their comforts and conve- 
niences *’— (Malthns, Fnnctplet qf PoUfieal 
kemvmy, p 225 ) For tho chsracter of the 
period, see Mr Tooko s excellent Mitiory qf 
Fncet, vol 1. pp 88 to 01, and for tho prieei 
of corn, the Appendix to that work 
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eniojcd by some special class of la- sides, even if wages did not fall, tbs 
bourore in old conntnes, from an extra pnee of food (ns will be shown more 
ordinarily rapid growth, not of capital fully horoafter) would in th^ese circnm 
generally, but of the capital employed stances necessanly nse , which ifl egnt 
iin a particular occupation So gigantic valent to a fall of wages 
/has teen the progress of the cotton Except, therefore, in the veiy peom 
manufacture since the inventions of bar cases which I have jnst noticed, 
(AVatt and Arkwnght, that the capital of which the only one of any practical 
engaged in it has probably quadrupled importance is that of a now colony, or 
'in the time which population requires a conntiy in circumstances equivalent 
' for doubling Vhule, therefore, it has to it, it is impossible that population 
attracted mm other employments should increase at its utmost rate] 
nearly all the hands which googra- without lowenng wages Nor will tbS 
phical circumstances and the habits or fall be slopped at any poiiitj short ofj 
inclinations of the people rendered that which cither by its physical or itS| 
available , and while the demand it moral operation, checks the increase of 
created for infant labour has enheted population In no old country, tboro- 
the immediate pecuniary interest of fore, does population increase at any- 
tbe operatives in favour of promoting, thing like its utmost rate , in most, at 
instead of restraining, the increase of a very moderate rate in some conntnes 
population , nevertheless wages in the not at all These facts are only to be 
great seats of the manufacture are accounted for in two ways Either 
generally so high, that the collective the whole number of births which 
earnings of a family amount, on an nature admits of, and which happen 
average of years, to a very satisfactory in some cironmstanoes, do not take 
sum , and there is, os ret, no sign of place , or if they do, a large proportion 
permanent decrease, while the effect of those who are bom, die The ro- 
has also teen felt in raisiug tbe general tnrdation of increase results either from 
standard of ngnoultural wages in the mortality or prudence , from Mr hlal 
counties adjoining thus’s positive, or from his preventive 

1 Bni those ciroumstances of a country, check and one or the other of those 
or of on occupation, in which popula must and does exist, and very power 
tion can with impunity increase at its fully too, in all old societies AvTierevei 
utmost rate, are rare, and transitory population is not kept down by the pm 
Very few are the countries presenting denceeitherofindividualsorofthostate 
,the needful umon of conditioiw Either it is kept down by starvation or disease 
A-itbe^jndustnal arts are backward and Mr Mnltbns has taken great paini 
irtationary, and capital tberefore in to astertain, for almost every countn 
I creases slowly , or tbe effecUvfflissiro in tbe world, which of these checks t 
of accnmnlationbeinglow, tbe increase is that operates and the evidonci 
soon reaches its limit , or, e\en though which he collected on the subject, u 
both tliese elements are at their highest bis Essay on Population, may e\ei 
known de^e, the increase "of capital now he read with advantage Through 
IS checked, b^use there is not Iresh out Asm, and formerly in most Enro 
land to be resorted to, of as good pean conntnes in whioh the labonnnj 
quahty as that already occupied, classes were not in personal bondagq 
Though capital should for a tune there is, or was, no rcstrainer of popo 
double Itself mmnltaneonsly with popn- lation but death The mortality wa 
lation, if all this capital and popula- not always the result of poverty mud 
tion are to find employment on the of it proceeded from unsnlfnl and care 
same land, they cannot witliont an un less management of children, from ui 
exampled succession of agncnltural cleanly and otherwise unhealthy habit 
inventions contmue doubling the pro- of hfe among the adult population, an 

I dnce , fterefore, if wages do not fall, from the ahnost penodical occurrenc 
profits'^must , and when profits fall, of destmobve epi^mics. Thronghou 
increase of capital is slackened Be- Europe these causes of shortened hi 
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ncrli ditrinlt'jNj let tl,fy bfiro 
r*’* tn rx I'utll A {'rniKl 

t'nf vy'T rcbi'' f, liiellv M,v of onr 
h' f i< vrt li'f 1 cn I's {-a; e’.nli' n, in 
ulr <*■ lift fctr> ftm aWaii: 

{ oM-f g into ll.r-i from tlr rwnl dir 
tev t\ th j TT * »ult tru" of f mij'-iol 
tr'-ill wry iTCT-ntly, As-d evtu >n ivon 
t! >' T-p’^'iiuy i« And tJie 

AW-'v >' dt-ml-iti 0^ li.'o Rhcr'i r, limn 
fi r il vli' n^ls nlicTr ilii'w m iiiucb 
g-n svr j' Ti '*1 In Jrelnn'I, eg >J niie 
Ufrn, rr >i >!t I’l « fwn tic fsti t *. un 
o'” th<’ cti « unUnn l>v inrn'’ic inl 

t 'j'n Tit *tcvi Bi-oni ){'-■' n ml 

rr-iit'' r > r d>-' t c'n of 

> ft'oiTon Nciirtljc'r<3,)i f mnftl 
y •"« T »Mii ikv in rnr yir* <if { unijt-, 
I* ;>() ft io I lA rtiucjinf V I'Tju dnwii Ij 
C *<rav', rail n ri l \ a nrrnt i'll, r 
' t a tlin. -t ci- in ail imUrrrt f imi I l.c 
,Ai,fncr Isr xrhrt]! j m iiLiilcil is <hii f’r 
rn t Oft i lift, ri • (ni tne Ht{niAr;c of 
^tr '’•'fMini} ISC' *ue. But llm pre- 
«(nt,w rm-di aoMti, I Wirvc, c*m 
A 'll A in tie iJisitl'd oiH-rition of 
{ n.'Jrtitml no’ULS on r clifti wl oily 
< ' tratnlx con j i ^ d of laboiin r* for 
biro, rMi Kl ritfim-ml to no otlitr ' 
In 1 nplsD'l, fircxatnplft, ! much I 
doftl t if tbft pr'-ftrilitv < f ntmcuUuml ' 
Ji’i” mn» tinfti tjfj' uni prcdnmnl ti'- 
T.rttsrt wimtcTir '’Hut gem rsHj 
tnam AS ftirlv, und Imie as tnanv 
children to n tnnmngr, as llity iroiild 
< ^ co'dd Jo if ibf-r Mi to fttllirs in the 
I cited fctates Lnmng Ibo pcntintion 
finch prec* JeJ the tnActimnt o{ tlio 
p'eei-nt Boor Taw, tbci rtecived tho 
rmtil direct en«mrogcim-ni to tin* rort 
of itrptmdrnco being not only as 
rnred of mipport, on ftn*y tenns, frlicn- 
fttcr out<i*’ftmp!ormcnt, but oien when 
in cmploment, vers commonly ro- 
c^i ring from tbc pansn a sinl U aIIott 
nnet jiroiKirtioned to tbeir number of 
cbildrtn, And tbc mimed with largo 
foimlics being aIito^b, from n ebort- 
FigliUd economy, rmploycd m prefo- 
renoo to tho unmnmed, ubicb last 
premium on population nlill exists 
Under mich prompting, tbo rural 
labouroTA acquired babits of rccUcss- 
ncn*. vrhicli nre so congenial to tho on- 
cuitiTAted mind, that in xrbntcver 
manner produced, tlioy m general lone 


2IS 

rirriTe tbejr Immediate can'c* Tbero 
BTO rn many new rltmcnta nt work in 
fiv-v tv, even in tbosc deeper strata 
wliitb are inacecssiblo to tlio mere 
noiementa on tbo surfacft, tlmf it is 
liimrdftiis to animi nii) thing posilivo 
on tho mental state or nnictirnl iin- 
jnil'cs of clis»es and IksIics of men, 
when the sinio assertion may lie true 
tculiv, and mn\ requin,' great modili 
cation in n few leirs time It does, 
howerir, S"im that if tiie rate of in 
CTCiisft pf prpulation dcpendid snlolv 
cn the agncultural liboiirers, it woulii, 

I as fir as dtp, mb ni on hirtli', and un 
I less rt pro* fed be deaths, bo as rapid 
I in the sou'bem ronnties of 1 ngland 
as in Amencm llio reslnuning pnn-| 
ciplft lies in the TiTj groat prnportimij 
of the nopulaiion composed of tbo, 
rnld lift clasHs and tbo skilli d nrtiTans, 
who in this connfn »)ji!f'st equal in 
numl’er tlic conunoii labourers, and on 
■wbrm nnid' ntml motives do, in a con 
sidi mbie di grio, oi>rrato 

5 d Mdiorc a Inbonnng class whoV 
have no nrnpertv but tbeir Jaili wages, \ 
nnd no lio}*- of acquiring it refniu j 
from oiernpid nmltiphcntion, tho [ 
cause, 1 bclioie, 1ms nlwajs liillicrto r, 
been, either act ual legal n s tmint, or a | 
cu'loni of some «ua w liich^ without/ 
intention on tlicir pari, inseufiiblyi 
moulds their conduct, or alTonls iinmc-j 
diato indncemcnts not to marry It is 
not generally known in how many 
countnes of 1 utoi>o direct Itgil ol>- 
sticles are opposed to iinproiident 
mnmagcR The commumcntionK made 
to tin onginal Poor Imw Commission 
bi our foreign ministers and consuls in 
diflerent juirts of Liiropo, contain a 
considcmblo amount of information on 
tins subject Mr Senior, m bis pro- 
face to thoBO communications,’'’ says 
that in tho countnes winch rccogmso a 
legal nght to relief, “ mamago on tbo 
part of persons in the actual receipt of 
relief Appears to be OTcryw hero probi 
bited, nnd tbo mamoge of those who 
arc not likely to possess tho means of 
independent support is allowed by very 

• Formlnstn AppcnttlitDtothe General 
Iteport of tlir Commlf'loner* ami also pul>- 
lUlied bj auiUorlt; u a lepmrnte Tolume. 
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few Thnii ire »re told that in Norway 
iHO one can many without ‘susttiiig, 
ito the satisfaction of the clergyniRn, 

I that he is permanently settled in such 
Ib manner as to offer a fair prospect 
> that he can mamtain a family 

“In Mecklen hurg, that ‘mamagea 
ire delayed by conacnption in the 
twenty-second year, and military ser 
nee for six years , besides, the parties 
must have a dwelling, without which 
a clergvman is not permitted to marry 
1 them. The men marry at from twenty 
I five to thirty, the women not ranch 
* earher, as both must first gain by aer 
' nee enough to establish themselves ’ 

“ In Saxo ny, that ‘ a man may not 
marry "belonf'he is twentv-one years 
old, if liable to serve in the army In 
Er^en, professionists (bv which word i 
artirans are probably meant) may not | 
marry until they become masters in | 
heir trade ’ 

“ In Vfnrtemherg, that ‘no man is 
showed to marry till his twenty fifth 
year, on account of bis nuhtaiy duties, 
unless permission bo especially ob- 
tained or purchased at that a^e he 
must also obtain permission, which is 
granted on proving that he and bis 
wife would have together sufficient to 
maintam a family or to establish them- 
selves , in laige towns, sav from 800 
to lOOO florins (from 661. I Si id to 
841 3i id)., in smaller, from 400 to 
600 flonns in villages, 200 florins 
(Ifii. 13i id)'"* 

'' The mmister at Munich says, " The 
great cause why the number of the 
poor IS kept so low in this country 
anses from the prevention ^ Jaw of 
mamages m cases in which it cannot 
he proved that the parties have reason 
able means of subsistence, and this 
regulation is in aU places and at all 
tames strictly adhered to The effect 
of B constant and firm observance of 
this role has, it is true, a considerable 
influence in keeping down the popula 
taon of Bavana, which is at present low 
for the extent of country, hnt it has a 
most salutaiy effect in averting extreme 
poverty and consequent miseiy ’’f 

• Preface, p Ixxli. 

t Preface p xxxllL, or p S54 of the Ap- 
pendix tlaelf. 


At LnbeckJ' marriages amtm^ the ) 
poor aro delayed by the necessity a/ 
man is under, first, of previously piovJ 
ing that ho ih in a regular employ, 
work, or prolcssion, that will cniffilc^ 
him to maintain a wife and secondliq 
of becoming a burgher, and eqmpping j 
himself in the uniform of the ourgher| 
guard, which together may cost him 
nearly il »’* At hrankfr rt, “ the go- 
vernmont prescribes no ago for raarry- 
ing, but tne permission to marry ^is 
only granted on proving a livelihood "f 
The allusion, in gome of these state- 
ments, to military duties, points out 
an indirect obstacle to mamage, in 
terposed by the laws of some countries 
in which there is no direct legal re- 
straint In Trnssia, for instance, the 
institutions which compel every able- 
bodied man to serve for several years 
in the army, at the tame of life at 
which imprudent poamages are most 
likely to take place, ave ptcliB.Wy a full 
equivalent, in effect on population, for 
the legal restnotaons of the smaller 
German states 

“So strongly,” says Mr Kay, "do 
the people of SralUerland understand 
from expenenco the expediency of their 
sons and daughters postponing tho 
tame of their mamages, that the coun 
oils of state of four or five of the most 
democratic of the cantons, elected, bo 
It remembered, by universal Euffrage, 
have passed laws by which all young 
persons who marry before they haie 
proved to the magistrate of their dis- 
tnet that they are able to support a 
family, are rendered hablo to a heavy 
fine Id Lucerne, Argovie, Unterwal- 
den, and I beheie, St. Gall, Schweitz, 
and Un, laws of this character have 
been in force for many years f 

§ 5 MTiere there is no general law 
restnetave of mamage, there are often 
customs equivalent to it. Ifhen tli9 
OTilds or trade corporations of the 
Middle Ages were in vigour, their bye- 
laws or regulations were conceived 
with a verr vigilant eve to the advan 
tage which the trade denved front 
limiting compebtaon and they made 

• Appendix, p tl9 t Ibid, p 687 
t Kay, as before cited, 1 68 
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! h TotT effcctnallT tho interest of arti 
rnns not to marrj until alter passing 
through the two stages of apprentice 
and jonmeimnn, and attaining tho 
rank of master * In Korwaj, whore 
tho labour is chiodi aCTioultural, it is 
forbidden to engage a Tann servant for 
less than a jenr, which was tho 
general rnglish practice until tlio 
poor laws destrojed it, bv enabling 
tho farmer to cast his labourers on 
parish pa) whenoicr ho did not nnnie- 
diatoly require their labour In con- 
sequence of this custom, and of its 
enforeemcnl by law, the whole of the 
rather limited class of agricultural 
labourers in Konvav have an engage 
ment for a year at least, which if (be 
parties are content wnth one another, 
natnralh beromes a permanent engage 
ment hence it is known in cscry 
neighbourhood whether there is, or is 
lik^l to be, a vacancy, and unless 
there is, a vonng man does not marry, 
knowing that he could not obtain cm 
plo)Tncnt The custom still exists in ! 

( / • “ In gencrnl,'* says Slimonill, " tho num 
berof inaiiorj In each conwirnt'on was fljred, 
and no one but a master could keep a shop, 
or buy and sill on his own account, tacii 
jinasltr could onlr train a certain number of 
apprentices, whom ho Instructed In bis trade , 
in some corporations ho was only alloncd 
one Each master could also employ only a 
limited number of workmen, who were called 
cqmpatilons, or Journeymen and In tho 
tra3l!lr1tnrhIch''ho could only take one ap 
prentice, ho was only allowed to havo one, or 
at most two Journeymen No one was al- 
lowed to buy, sell, or work at a trade, unless 
he was cither an apprentice, a Journeyman, 
or a master , no one could become a Journey 
roan without liaTiny served a given number 
of years as an apprentice, t or a master, nn 
less he had served tho same number of years 
as a Journeyman, and unless ho had also 
executed what was called his chff d onirrs, 
(mast'wyiecf) a piece of work appointed In 
Ills Irade, and which wss to bo Judged of by 
tho corporation It Is seen that this organl 
cation threw entirely Into the bands of the 
masters tho recruiting of tho trade They 
atone could take apprentices but tlioy were 
not -oropellcd to take any , accordingly they 
required to bo paid, often at a very high 
1 rate, for tho favour , and a young man could 
I not enter into a tiwde If he had not, at start- 
ling, the sum required to be paid for his ap 
Ipreutlccsnlp, amt tho moans necessary for his 
support during that apprenticeship, since 
for four, five, or seven years, all his work 
Dclongtd to his master His dependence on 
the master during that time was complete i 
<br the mastoTi will, or oven caprice, could 
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Weiitn.orolMid, except 
fllal the term is half a year instead of 
a ^ car , and seems to bo still attended 
With tho same consequences Tho 
fann servants are " lodged and boardei 
m their masters’ houses, which the' 
seldom leave until, through the deatl 
of somo relation or neighbour, tbej 
succeed to the ownership or lease of t 
cottage farm ^\^lat is called surplni 
labour does not here exist "• I havt 
mentioned in another chapter tht 
check to population in England dnnng 
tho last century, from tho difficulty ol 
obtaining a separate dwelling place 
Other customs restrictive of popula- 
tion might be specified in somo parte 
of Italy, it 18 tlie practice, according to 
Sismondi, among the poor, os it u well 
known to bo in the higher ranks, that 
all but one of tho sons remain unmar 
nod 13ut snob family arrangements are 
not likely to exist among day labourers 
They ore tbo resource ol small proprie- 
tors and metayers, for preventing too 
minute a Bubdmsion of the land- 

close the door of a luen^UxB-ptofosslon upon 
him After the apprentice became ajourney 
man he had a little more freedom { he could 
engage with any mnatcr he cho*e, or pa:,* 
from one to another i and as the condition ol 
a Journeyman was only accessible through 
apprentlccElilp, be now began to profit by the 
monopoly from which ho had previously snf 
fered, and was almost sure of getting well 
paid for a work which no one else was 
allowed to perform Ho depended, however, 
on the corporation for becoming a master, 
and did not, therefore, regard hiraself as 
being yet assured of his lot, or as having 
a permanent position In general he did 
not marry until he bad pa-ued as a mas 
tor 

' It Is certain both in fact and In theory 
that the exlstonco of trade corporations hln 
dered, and could not but hinder, the birth of 
B superabundant population. By the sta- 
tutes of almost all the guilds, a man could not 
assBsamastor before the a^of twenty five: 
ut If ho had no capital of his own, If he had 
not mado suQlclont savings, ho continued to 
work as a Journeyman much longer ( some, 
pcrliaps the majority of artisans, remained 
Journeymen all their lives There was, 
however, scarcely an Instance of their marry 
Ing before they were received as masters i 
hM they boon so Imprudent as to desiro it, 
no father would have gl\ en his daughter to a 
man without a position " — Nea 1‘rtnetplet 
Political Hconomy, book Iv , oh, 10 Soo also 
Adiini Smith, book 1 , oh 10, part 2. 

* Beo Thornton on Over-Population, page 
18, and tbo authorities there olted. 
t Supra, p 60 
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In England g(.ncraU^ Uicro is now 
Fcarccly n relic of tlieso indirect cliccVs 
to popnlation , except tliat in panslies 
divnetl hy one or a rnrj small nnml>er 
oflandlowTiorB tlic increapo of rc'-ulenl 

labourersiBBtilloccanionallyobslrnctod, 
by preventing cotlngca from l>"inc 
built, or by pnlhn^: down tliose Ttlncl) 
exist , tbiiB TCBtroining the nopnlniion 
liable to ly'como locnlly coarj'eablr, 
withont any nintcnal clfcct on ^Kipuh 
tion generally, the work reqmmd in 
tbo'e panslies being perfonta J by 
labourcrR settled clsowlierc Tho mtr 
roonding distncts always feel them 
BolvcB mneb nugneved bv tins practice, 
against wliiclt they cannot defend 
tlicmseivcs bj similar means, since a 
single aero of land owned by anv one 
who does not enter into tlie combmn- 
lion, enables him to defeat the attempt, 
very profitablv to liimsolf, by corenng 
that acre with cottages To mcot 
these complaints it bos already been 
under the consideration of Parliament 
to abolish parocliinl settlements, and 
make the poor rate a charge not on 
the parish, hut on tho whole union 
t If this proposition bo adopted, which 
! for other reasons is 'rery desirable, 
it will remove tho email remnant of 
' what was once a chock to popnlation 
\ tho value of winch, however, from tho 
(narrow limits of its operation, must 
'now be considered very trifling 


g 6 In the case, tbereforo, of tho 
common agncnltural labourer, tho 
chocks to population may almost ^ 
considered as non-existent If the 

r vth of the towns, and of the capital 
o employed, by which the factoir 
operatives are maintained at their 
present average rate of wages notwith 
standing their rapid increase, did not 
also absorb a great part of thn annual 
addition to the rural population, there 
seems no reason in the present habits 
of the people why they should not fall 
into as miserable a condition as tho 
Irish previous to 1846, and if the 
market for our manufactures should, 
do not say foil off, but even cease to 
expand at tho rapid rate of the last 
fifty yeais, there is no certainty that 
this fate maV not bo reserved for us 
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IVitlioot carrying onr anlicipatiims 
forward to such i talanvitv, vhicb lbs 
rrcit and growing inlrlhgenco of tbf 
metorr population would, it tnav be 
hoped, avert, by an rdaptotion of theit 
haiita to their circumstances, the 
existing condition of the lalvourers of 
some of tho most i x-luSiv^ly agncnl 
tnral c< untie*, IVilt-'hire, 
elitre, PorBet'-liirr, Ihilfonbliire, Buck 
inghaiiwhire, is suflti u nlly iminful to 
conttii plate Tlio lilionrers of tlit*e 
countuft, with large faniihcs, and eight 
or i*erliapR nine shillings for then 
weekly wages wlirn in full omploymmt, 
have fiir some time I'cen one of tho 
stock objects of popiilir comp\**icn 
it IS time ibnt IJier had the Is'neflt 


at 0 of some application of common 
senre 

Unhajiply, renhip entalit y tathers 
than common rciiru~nw^'ly prciidcs] 
over the diseusuan of fhe'C subjcctSii 
and while there ir a gnurings'iitiH'O- 
ness to tho hardships of tlie poor, and 
a ready (hspositirn to admit claimr m 
them upon the good offices of other 
people, there is an all but universal 
unnillingncss to face the Ttftl difiieuliy 
of their position, or advert at all to tho 
conditions wlncli nnlup' has mad« in 
dispensahlo to the impnneinent of, 
their physical lot. Discussions on tho 
condition of tho Inhonant, hmcntn 
lions over its wri.tchcdnre<, dcnuui.ia' 
tions of all who arc suptxiscd to l>o in 
diflercnt to it projects of one kind or 
another for improving it, were in no 
country and in no time of tho world bo 
nfo ns ID the present gcntrafinii , hut j 
Ihon, IB a tacit ngnement to i^ore/ 
total]) (ho law of wa ces. or to dismiss* 
it in 0 nirchtliesisilvith such terms as 
“hardhearted Mnliliusmnivin,” as if 
it were not a thousand limes more 
bard hearted to tell human btmgs that 
they may, than that they mat not, call 
into existence swarms o‘ creatures who 
nre sure to bo miferablc. and most 
hlcly to he depraved, auu forgetting 
that tho conduct, which it is reckoned 
so cruel to disapprove, is n degrading 
sJavory to a bruto instinct m one of 
the persons concerned, and most com 
monly, lo thn other, hnlploF* suhmi* 
Sion to a rovoltiiii, nbuss of non or 



1 So long 88 ninnkind remained m a 
f pnn ba rliarouB slate, v?ith the indolence 
/ iHdtbe few wants of tlie savage, it 
Stirobablv was not desirable that popu- 
'Stlation should be restrained the pres- 
sure of physical want may have been a 
necessaiy stimnlns, in that stage of 
the human mind, to the exertion of 
labour and ingenuity required for ac- 
complishing that greatest of all past 
changes m human modes of existence, 
hi vTiich industrial hfe attained pre- 
dominance over the hunting, the pas- 
toral, and the military or predatory 
^ state Want, m that age of the n orld, 
ihad its nses, as even slavery had , and 
Where may be comers of the earth 
Where those uses are not yet snper- 
leded, though they might easily he so 
ivere a helping hand held ont by more 
civilized communities But in Burope 
fhe time, if it ever existed, is long 
past, when a life of pnvabon had the 
smallest tendency to make men eithei 
betters orkmen ormore cmhzed beings 
lit 18 , on the contrary, evident, that if 
(the agncnltural labourers were better 
/ofl, they would both work more effi- 
I oiently, and be better citizens I ask, 
*tben. IB It true, or not^ that if tbeir 
numbers were fewer they would ohtam 
higher wages ? Tins is the question, 
and no other and it is idle to divert 
attention &om it, by attacking any 
incidental position of llalthus or some 
other writer, and pretending that to 
refute that, is to disprove the prin- 
ciple of population Some, for instance, 
have achieved an easy victoiy over a 
passing remark of Mr Malthns, ha- 
zarded chiefly by way of illustration, 
that the mcrease of food may porbaps 
bo assumed to take place in an anth- 
metical ratio, while population m- • 
creases m a geometneal when every 
candid reader lniov .8 that hlr Jlallbus 
laid no stress on this unlucky attempt 
to give numoncal precision to things 
which do not admit of it, and ever} 
person capable of reasoning must see 
that it IS wholly superfluous to his 
argumeut. Others have attached im 
mense importance to a correction which 
more recent pohtical economists have 
made in the mere lanmage of the 
earlier followers of Mr Mallhcs Seve- 
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ral writers have said that it is thel 
tendency of population to increase] 




the means of subsistence/ 
Ihe assertion was true m the sense m 
which they meant it, namely that 
population would m most circumstances 
mcrease faster than the moans of suh- 
Bistence, if it wore not checked either 
by mortahty or by prudence But in- 
asmuch ns these checks act with un- 

E equal force at dilFeront times and 
laces, it was possible to interpret the 
inguage of these wnters ns if they 
had meant that population is usually 
gaming ground upon subsistence, and 
the po\crty of the people becoming 
greater Under this interpretation of 
their meaning, it was urged that the 
reverse is the tinth that as cmliza 
tion” advances, the prudential check 
tends to become stronger, and popula- 
tion to slacken its rate of increase,/, 
relatively to subsistence, and that' 
It is an error to maintain that populn 
tion, in any improiung commnmty, 
tends to increase faster than, or even 
so fast as, subsistence The word 
tendency is here used in a totally dif ^ 
fejspt, squ se fi:om ^that j)f tllE^ Ife« 
who, afhrm^, the 'proposition but 
waning the verbal q^ueshou, is it not 
allowed on both sides, that in old 
coimtnes, population presses too closely 
upon the means of subsistence ? And 
though its pressure drimnishe^ the 
more the iC ns and habits of the poorest 
class of labourers can be improved, to 
which it 18 to he hoped that there is 
always some tendency in a progressive 
country, vet since that tendency has 
hitherto been, and 8tiU is, extremely 
faint, and (to descend to particulars) 
has not yet extended to giving to 
the Wilt^ire labourers higher wages 
than eight shillings a wce^ the only 
thmg which it is necessary to consider 
i", whether that is a sufflcient and 
suitable provision for a labourer? for if 
not, population does, as an existing 
fact, bear too great a proportion to the 
wages fund, and whether it pressed 
still harder or not quite so hard at 
some former period, is practically of 
no moment, except that, if the ratio 
18 an improvmg one, there is the better 
hope that by proper aids and en 
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courngcmonta it -may bo made to un 
pro\e more and faster 
t It 18 not, however, a^inst reason, 
that the argnment on this gnhjcct has 
jto struggle , hut against a feeling of 
dislike, which will only reconcile itself 
to the nnwelcome truth, when every 
device is exhausted hy which the 
recognition of that truth can be evaded 
fit 18 necessary, therefore, to enter into 
detailed examination of those devices. 


nnd to foroo every position which is l 
taken np by the enemies of the popiila- | 
tion principle, in their determination 
to find Eomo refuge for the labcurcrs, i 
some plansihlo means of improving ' j 
their condition, wathout rtquinng tbs 
exercise, cither enforced or voluntary, 
of any self Tcstraint, or anv gantor 
control than at present ovcrtlie animal 
power of multiplication ITiis will be 
the object of the next chapter 


CHAPTER XIL 

OP POPOTiAR nEHEDIES FOB LOW VTAOES 


§ 1 Tup simplest expedient which 
can he imagined lor keeping the wages 
of labour np to the desirable point, 
would he to fix them by law nnd this 
18 virfuaJly the object aimed at in a 
vnnety of plans which have at difiertnt 
times been, or still are, current, for 
remodcUmg the relation between !a- 
-Isinrers and employers No one pro- 
'iahly ever suggest cd that w ages should 
Be absolutely lixed , since the interests 
hf all concerned^ often require that they 
^.^ould he vanab)e, hut some have 
proposed to fix a minimum of wages, 
Utavnng the variations above thot point 
Ito he adjusted by competition Another 
plan, which has found many advocates 
,,,nmong the leaders of the openitive 3 | is 
) that councils should he formed, which 
1 inEnglnndhave been calledlocal hoards 
I of trade, in i ranee “ conseils de pmd’- 
1 homroes,” and other names , consisting 
f of delegates from the workpeople and 
I from the employers, who, meeting in 
conference, should agree upon a rate 
of wages, and promulgate it from 
^ authonty, to he binding generally on 
p employers and workmen, the ground 
, of decision being, not the state of the 
labour market, hut natural eqmtv, to 
I provide that the workmen shall have 
reatonahle wages, and the capitalist 
reasonable profits 

Others agam (but these are rather 
philanthropists interesting themselves 
for the labouring classes, than the 


Inhounng people themselves) are shy 
of admitting the iiilirfercnco of an- 
thonty in contracts for labour they 
fear that if law intervened, it would 
intervene rashly anti ignorantly, they 
are convinced that two parties, with 
opposite interests, attempting toac^tnst 
tno e interests bj negotiation through 
their representatives on principles of 
equity, when no rule conld be laid 
down to determine what was cqmtah'o, 
would merely einspcmte their dif 
ferences instead of healing them , hut 
what it ij nsoless to attempt by the 
legal sanction, these persons desiro to 
compass by the moral Every em 1 
plojor, they think, out/M to give 
cievt wages, and if he docs it not wtl j 
hngly, should bo compelled to it by I 
general opinion , the test of anffiticnt | 
wages being their own feelings, or w h it I 
they suppose to he those of the public. { 
This 18, I think, a fair ropretcntation| 
of a considerable body of existing opt 5 
nion on the snhjcct 
I desire to confine my remarks to 
the pnnciple involved m all these sng 
gestions, without taking into accounl 
practical difficulties, senous as these 
must at once he seen to he I shnl/ 
suppose that by one or other of these 
contnvanccs, wages coidd be kept 
above the point to winch they would 
ho brought by competition Tins S 
as much as to sav, above the lugheril 
rate which can 1 » afforded bp the 
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exisiing capital consistentlv vnth cm* 
^lonng all the laboirrerB For it ib a 
•Jbiistnke to eupMse that competition 
inercly keeps down wnpes It is 
equally the means by vhich they are 
kept up When there ore anj labour- 
ers unemployed, these, nnless main- 
tained chanty, become competitors 
for hire, and wages fall , hut when all 
w ho were ont of work have found em- 
ployment, wages will not, nnder the 
treest system ot competition, fall lower 
There are strange notions afloat con- 
cerning the nature of competition 
^ Some people seem to imagine that 
Its efiect 18 something mdednite , 
that the competition ot sellers may 
lower pnces, and the competition of la 
jbonrers mnv lower wages, down to 
zero, or some unassignable minimum 
Nothing can bo more unfounded 
Goods can only bo lowered in jince by 
fcompetition, to the point which calls 
rfortn buyers sufScient to take them 
W, and wages can only be lowered 
by competition until room is made 
to admit all the labourers to a share I 
in the distnhotion of the wages- 1 
fund. If they fell below this point, a ! 
portion of capital would remain un- 
employed for want of labourers , a 
counter-competition would commence 
on the Hide of capitalists, and wages 
would rise 

Since, therefore, the rate of wages 
which results from competition distri- 
butes tlie vihole wages-fund among tbe 
whole labonnng population, if law or 
opinion succeeds in bxiiig wages above 
this rate, some labourers are kept ont 
of employment , and as it is not the 
intention of tbe philanthropists that 
these shonld starve, the^ must be pro- 
vided for by a forced increase of the 
wageB-fimd , by a compuborv saving 
It is nothing to fix a minimum of 
wages, nnless there he a provision that 
work, or wages at least, be found for 
all who apply font. This, accordmgl^, 
IB always part of the scheme , and is 
consistent with the ideas of more people 
than would approve of either a legal 
or a moral mimmum of wages Popular 
sentiment looks upon it as the duty of 
the nch, or of the state, to find employ- 
ment for all the poor If the moral 
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influence of opinion does not Induce 
the nch to spare from their consump- 
tion enough to set all the poor to work 
at “ reasonable wages,” it is supposed 
to be incumbent on the stale to lay on 
taxes for the purpose, either by focal 
rates or votes of public money Thel 
proportion l>etween labour and the J 
wages-fund would thus be modified to/ 
the advantage of the labourers, not by s 
restriction of populatioii, but by an-' 
increase of capitaL 

§ 2 If this claim on society conldf 
be limited to the existing generatioa J 
if nothing more were necessary than a* 
compulsory accumulation, sufficient to! 
provide permanent employment at am-| 
pie wages for the existing numbers of; 
the people , such a proposition would ; 
have no more strenuous supporter than ' 
myself Society mainly consists of 
those who live by bodily labour , and 
if society, that is, if tbe fabourers, lend 
their physical force to protect indivi- 
duals in the enioyment of superfluities, 
they are entitled to do so, and have 
always done so, with the reservation 
of a power to tax those snperflmties 
for purposes of public utility , among 
which purposes the subsistence of the 
people iB the foremost. Since no one 
18 responsible for having been born, 
no pecuniary sacnfice is too great to 
he made by those who have more than 
enough, for the purpose of securing 
enough to all persons already in ex- 
istence 

But it IB another thing altogether,' 
when thoce who have product and 
accumulated are called upon to abstain 
from consuming, until tbev have given 
food and clotUmg, not only to all who | 
now exist, but to aU whom these or f 
their descendants may think fit to call ( 
into existence Such an obhgatiou ac- 
knowledged and acted upon, would sus 
pend all checks, both positive and pre 
venUve, there would be nothing to 
hinder populabon from starting for- 
ward at Its rapidest rate , and as the 
natural mcrease of capital would, at 
the best, not be more rapid than before, 
taxation, to make up the growing de- 
ficiency, must advance with th» same 
gigantic strides The attempt would 
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ofconwo be rofKln to exact labrrnr in « nuUic teacher, to ipiore there 
exchange for support But cxpincni o Bifierntions, to dismi>cs tliem siicntlr, 
has shown the sort of nork to be ex onil ihscnss or occlaitn on wages nncl 
pcctcd from recipients of piihlit tlmnlv junir laws, not ns if 
)\\ hen tlio pay is not p^tn tor the sake couhl he refiitcil, but ns if tliey did not 
lof Iho work, but flic work fimnit for the oiift 

isako of the piiy, incfiiLit ney is n matter J^very one has « right to lire He 
• of certainly to extract real work from will fctijipe*e this gmnttd But no one 
(lay labmirere without the power of has ft right to hnng creaitires into lifc,^ 
Jifimipsal, iB only p^actRablo bv the to he support! d hy other people >\ uo-. 
power of flic lain It is conccival le, ever means to stand n]V)ii thy first of 
doubtless, that this objection might tln.se rights imisi reiiouni,o all prtten 
liogotoier The fund min.d by fax non to the last If a man cannot sup- 

atuiii might be sjirtod over the liibonr port c\tn him‘'elf unless others help 
market gcncrallj , ns seems to be in liirn, those others are entitled to say 
tended by the stipjiortcrB of the 'nght flint they do not also undertake tho 
to employment” in 1 rnnee withonipv- BiipiMirl of any ofispring which it is 
mg to any unemployed labourer a nght jibisicnlly po'Stble tor bun to fummon 
to deraanil sujiiKirt mapiirticiilarplaco into tbo world \et there «rt nbun 
or from a parti ulnr lunciionan Tlio dnneo of wnlcrs and public spi akers, 
power of (liMiiiBsal, as regards indi j uwluding many of lu(>sl cilcutnliniia 
ndiial laboiirera, would tbeu remain , | prclcn-mns to high fethiig whore views 
the govemnicnt only mi crtnktng to c'^lifn nio ro tnily bnitish that fbi v 
create addiimna! employment when see hardship in pn\-eniing paupers 
there was a dcficienct, and reserving, from bri''ding hen'diiarv paiijpeni in 
hie other emplovera, tlic choice of its tho workhouse itself I’ostrnty mil 
own work))cnj,lc But lot them work one day nsk with astonishmi nt, what 
ever 80 clhcicntly, tho increasing po- sort of people it could be amonu wliotn 
pnlntion could not, as we have bo oiten sneb prenehers could find pnisiKtes, 
bhown, increufio the jinshico propor- It would bo pov«)blc for the stato tt 
tionally the surplus, after all woro guornntcccmpiovanent nt ample wngei 
fed, would bear a less and less projior to all who are bom But if it dfs i 
lion to tho whole produce and to the this it is bound in self prote< lion, anf 
population and the inciease of people for the ejI o of every purpo a for whicl 
going on in a constant ratio, while iho government exists, to proiide that nc 
increase of produce went on in a rb jicrbOnBlialllicbomwitlioutitsconBcnt 
mmislnng ratio, the surplus would in Jf tho ordman and spontaneous mo 
time bo wholly absorbed , taxation for tuos to self restraint are removed, 
the support of the poor would engross others must he sul stitnfcd Bcslno 
the whole income ol tho country , tho lions on mnmngo, nt least cquiinlcn 
payers and tho receivers would be to those existing in some of the Gcrmnt 
melted down into one mass The Stales, or seicrc ptnnlfics on tliosi 
check to population either by death or who have children when nnablo (osnp- 
prudence, could not then be staved off portthero, would then be indisponsnblo 
any longer, hut must come into opera bocioty can feed tho necessitous, if it 
tion mddenly audatome, everything takes their multiplication under its 
winch places mankind alfove a neat ol control, or (if destitute of all moral 
ants or a colony of beavers, haung fooling for the WTOtched offKpnng) it 
penmed in tho interval can leave the last to their discretion. 

These consequences have been so abandoning tho first to tlicir ow-n care 
loften and so clearly pointed out by am But it cannot with impunity take the 
fthors of reputation, in writings known feeding upon itseli; and leave the tnul 
• and accoBBihle, that ignorance of them tiplying freo 

/ on Iho part of educated persons is no To pvo profusely to the people, whe- 
^*'§®** Pardonable It is doubly dis- thcr under tho name of chantv or of 
creditable m any person sotting up for omployniont, without placing them 
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P under buoIi influences that prudential 
’ ' motives shall act powerfully upon them, 

J’Jis to lavish the means of benefiting 
\1 mankind, without attainm^the object 
Leave the people in a situation 


in a situation in 
which them condition manifestly de- 
pends upon their numbers, and the 
^atest permanent benefit may be 
denved from ant sacrifice made to im 
prove the physical well being of the 
present Mnemtion, and raise, by that 
means, the habits of their children 
But remove the regulation of their 
wages from their own control, gua- 
rantee to them a certain payment, 
either by Ian , or by the feeling of the 
commnmty , and no amount of comfort 
that yon can give them will make 
either them or their descendants look 
to their own self restramt as the proper 
means for preserving them in that 
state You will only make them in- 
dignantly claim the continuance of your 
guarantee, to thomsolvcs and their full 
complement of possible posterity 
On these grounds some wntera have 
altogether condemned the Enghsh 
poor law, and any sj stem of relief to 
the able bodied, at least when uncom 
hined with systematic Icgalprocantions 
agamst overpopulation Tho famous 
Act of tho 43d of Elizabeth undertook, 
on tho part of the public, to provide 
work and wages for all tho destitute 
able bodied and there is little doubt 
that if the intent of that Act had been 
fully earned out, and no means had 
been adopted by tho adraimstrators of 
rohef to noutrahzo its natural tondon- 
cies, the poor rate would by tins time 
have absorbed the whole net produce 
of the land and labour of the country 
It 18 not at all surpriBing, therefore, 
that Mr Malthus and otheis should at 
first have concluded against all poor- 
laws whatever It required much ex- 
penonco, and careful examination of 
different modes of poor-law manage- 
ment, to give assurance that the ad- 
mission of an absolute nght to be sup- 
ported at the cost of other people, could 
eviat m law and in fact, without fatally 
relavmg the spnngs of mdustiy and 
the restmmts of prudence This, how- 
ever, was fully substantiateL by the 
investigibons of the ongmal Boor Law 
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Commissioners Hostile as they are 
unjustly accused of being to the 
principle of legal relief, they are tho 
first who fully proved tho compntibilitv 
of any Poor Law in which a nght to 
relief was recognised, with the perma 
nont interests of the labounng class 
and of postonty By a collection of 
facts, expeninentnilj ascertained in 
pnnshos scattered throughout England, 
it was shown that the guaraiiteo of 
support could ho freed from its injunoiis 
eflocta upon the minds and habits of 
the people, if the relief, though ample 
m romcct to necessnnes, was accom 
panied with conditions which they dis 
liked, consisting of some restraints on 
thoir freedom, and the pnvation of some 
mdulgencoB Under this proviso, it 
may he regarded as irrevocably esta- 
blished, that the fate of no membor of 
tho community needs he* abandoned to 
chance , that society can, and therefore 
ought to ensure every mdividual be- 
longing to it against the extreme of 
want , that the condition even of those 
who aro unable to find their own sup- 
port, needs not be one of physical suf- 
lonng, or the dread of it, but only of 
restneted indulgence, and enforced 
ngiditj of discipline This is surely 
something gained for biimamtj', impor 
tant in itself, and still more so as a 
step to something beyond, and hu 
mnmty has no worse enemies than 
those who lend themselves, either 
knowingly or nmntenhonnllj , to hnng 
odium on this law, or on the pnnciplea 
m which it ongmated. 

§ 8 Next to the attempts to rem- 
lato wages, and provide artificiallT, 
that all who aro willing to work shall ^ 
receive an adequate pnee for their i 
labour, wo have to consider anotheri 
class of popular remedies, which do 
not profess to interfere with freedom of 
contract, which leave wages to be’ 
fixed by the competition of the market,! 
bat, when they are considered insuffi-j 
cient, endeavour by some subsidiary! 
resource to make up to the labourers * 
for the insufBcionoy Of this nature 
was the expedient resorted te by 
parish authonties dunng thirty or 
forty years previous to 1834, generally 
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knovm as tbe Allowance System This obiections common to all attempts to 
was first introduced, when, through a regulate wages without regulating 
succession of had seasons, and conse- population, the allowance system has 
auent high pnees of food, the wages of a peculiar absurdity of its own. This , 
hhour bad become inadequate to afford is, that it inentably tabes from wages / 
to tbe fannbes of tbe agncultnral with one hand wbat it adds to tlicm ( 
labonrcra the amount of support to with the other There is a rate of 
which they had been accustomed, wages, either the lowest on which the 
Sentiments of humanity, joined with people can, or the lowest on which they 
the idea then inculcated in high will consent, to hi e We will suppose 
quarters, that people ought not to he this to he seven shillings aneeh. 
allowed to sutler for havnng enriched Shocked at the wretchedness of this 
their conntiy with a multitude of inlia- pittance, the pansh authonties hn- 
hitants, induced the magistrates of the manely make it up to ten But the 
rural distncts to commence giving labourers are acenrtomed to seven, ami 
parish relief to persona already in though they would gladly have more, 
private employment, and when the vnll liveon that (as the fact proves) 
practice had once been sanctioned, the rather than restrain the instinct of 
immediate interest of the farmers, multiplication ITieir habits will not 
whom It enabled to throw part of the bo altered for the bettor by givmg 
snpiKirt of their labourers upon the them pansh pay Receiving three 
other inhabitants of the pansh, led to a shillings from the pansh, they will bo 
great and rapid extension of it ITie as well off as beiore thongh they 
pniiciple of tins scheme being avowedly should increase sufficiently to bnng 
that of adapting the means of every down wages to four shillings They 
faraih to Its necessities, it was a natu- will accoraingly people down to that 
ral con‘-f aucnco that more should bo point , or perhaps, without waiting for 
pven to the mamod than to the single, an increase of numbers, there are nn 
and to those who had large families employed labourers enough in the 
than to those who had not in fact, workhouse to produce the effect at 
an allowance was usually granted for once It is well known that the allow 
even cliild So direct and positive an ance ^tem did practically operate in 
cncnumgcmcnt to population is not, tbe mode desenbed, and that under 
however, inecpvrablo from the scheme its influence wages sank to a lower 
the allowance in aid of wages might rate than had been known in England ■ 
he a fixed thing given to all labourers before During the last century, under’ 
alike, and os this is the least objec- a rather ngid aiminstralion of the 
tionnblo form which the system can poor laws, population increased slowly, 
assume, we will give it the benefit of and agncultunil wages wore conside- 
the Bvipposvtion. rebly above the starvation point. ’ 

, It is obvious that this is merely Under the allowance system the, 
'another mo<le of fixing a minimum of people increased so fast, and wages' 
wages , no othennse differing from sank so low, that with wages and 
Iht direct mode, than m allomiig the allowance together, farnilics were’ 
emplovcr to buy the labour at its worse off than they had been before 
market pno*, the difference being with wages alone When the labourer 
made up to the Inbnnrcr from a public depends solclv on wages, there is a 
fuiiiL rh" one I ind of guarantee 18 virtual minimum If wages fall below 
pp'en to all the olijcctions which have the lowest rate wlueh wiU enable thv 
Urn urged apinst the other It pro- population to be kept np, dcpopslatiou 
tms 3 to the labourers that they siiall at least restores tliem to that lowest 
all have a certain amount of wagea rate But if the deficiency is to bo 
however numerous they mav be and made np by a forced contribution from 
ronoves, thettforo, alike the jmsiliro all who have anj thing to give, wages 
ami the pnidmtial oWtaclcs to an on may full below starvation point they 
limited lucrcaae. But bcaide* the may fall almost to aero. Tins doplor- 
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able gyatem, ■worso than any other 
form of poorhw abuse yet invented, 
inasmucn as it panpcnros not merely 
the unomnlovcd part of the population 
but the vrbofe, has been abolished, and 
of this one abuse at least it may be 
said that nobody professes to wish for 
lU revival 

§ 4 But while this is (it is to bo 
faopcd^ exploded, there is another mode 
of relief in aid of wages, which is still 
lughly popular, a mode ^atly pre- 
ferable, morally and social}), to parish 
allowance, but tending, it is to be 
feared, to a very similar economical 
result I mean the much - boasted 
Allotment System This, too, is a con- 
tnvfifico^W compensate the labourer 
loi the insufBcionoy of his wages, by 
''giving him something else as a supple- 
|ment to them but instead of having 
them made up from the poor-rate, he is 
enabled to maho them up for himself, 
by renting a small piece of ground, 
which he cultivates bke a garden b> 
spade labour, raising potatoes and 
other vegetables for homo consump 
tion, with perhaps some additional 
quantity for sale If ho hires the 
ground ready manured, he sometimes 
pays for it at as high a rate as eight 
pounds an acre but getting his own 
labour and that of his family for no- 
thing, he IB able to gain several pounds 
by It even at so high a rent * The 
1 patrons of the system mate it a great 
point that the allotment shall bo in aid 
; of wages, and not a substitute for 
' them , that it shall not be such as a 
labourer can live on, but only sutficient 
to occupy the spare hours and days of 
a man in tolerably regular agncultuml 
employment, with assistance from his 
wife and children They usually hmit 
the extent of a single allotment to a 
quarter, or somethmg between a quar- 
ter and half an acre If it exceeds 
this, without being enough to occupy 
him entirely, it wiU make him, they 
say, a bad and uncertain workman for 
hire if it IS sufficient to take him 
entirely out of the class of hired 

* See the Ertdonce on the subject of 
Allotments, collected bj the Commissioners 
of Poor Low Enqoiyr. 


labourers, aud to become Lis sole 
moans of subsistence, it will make bim 
an Irish cottier for which assertion, 
at the enormous rents nsually de- 
manded, there is some foundation, 
But in their precautions against cot 
tiensm, these well meaning persons do 
not perceive, that if the system thetj 
patronize is not a cottier system, it is,' 
in essentials, neither more nor le^s 
than a system of conacre 
Tliere is no doubt a matenal diffe 
rcnce between ekmg out insufhcient 
wages by a fund raised by taxation, 
and doing the same thing by means 
nbich make a clear addition to the 
gross produce of the country There 
IS also a diflerence between helping a 
labourer by means of his own industn , 
and subsidizing him in a mode which 
tends to make him careless and idle 
On both these points, allotments have 
on unquestionable advantage oier 
pansh allowances But in their effect 
on wages and population, I see nn 
reason why the two plans should sub- 
stantially differ All subsidies in aid 
of wages enable the labourer to do 
with less remuneration, and therefore 
ultimately bring down the price of 
labour by the full amount, unless a 
change bo wrought in the ideas and 
reqmrements of the labonnng doss, 
nn alteration in the relative vnlne 
which they set upon the gratification 
of their instincts, and upon the increase 
o! tbeir comforts and the comforts of 
those connected with them That any 
such change in tUoir character should 
be produced by the allotment system, 
appears to me a tbmg not to be 
expected- ITie possession of land, wo 
are sometiincs told, renders the la- 
bourer provident Property m land 
does BO , or what is equivalent to pro- 
perty, occupation on fixed terms aud 
on a permanent tenure But mere 
hirmg from year to year was never 
found to have any such effect Did 
possession of land render the Irishman 
provident? Testimonies, it is true, 
abound, and I do not seek to discredit 
them, of the beneficial change pro- 
duced in the conduct and condition of 
labourers, by receiving allotments 
Such an effect is to be expected whilt 
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tuoM) wlio hold them ore a small num 
her , 0 privileged class, having a status 
above the common level, which they 
are unwilling to lose ITiey are also, 
no doubt, almost always, ongmally a 
select class, composocf of the most 
favourable specimens of the labouring 

S le winch, houever, is attended 
the inconvenience, that the per- 
sons to whom the system facilitates 
marrying and having children, are pre 
cisely those who would otherwise bo 
the most likely to practise prudential 
restraint. As afTectmg the general 
condition of the labouring class, the 
scheme, ns it seems to me, must bo 
either nugatory or mischiovons If only 
a few labourers have allotments, they 
are naturally those a ho could do best 
without them, and no good is done to 
the class while, if the system were 

f ;oneml, and eiciy or almost every 
abourer had an allotment, I believe the 
olToct would bo much the same ns alien 
every or almost eveiy labourer had an 
allowance in aid of wages I think 
there can bo no doubt that if, at the 
end of the last century, the Allotment 
instead of the Allowance sjstom had 
been generally adopted in England, it 
would equally have broken down the 
practical restraints on population ahich 
at that tmie did really exist , popula- 
tion would have started forward ex 
nctlj ns in fact it did , and in twenty 
ears, wages plus the allotment would 
nve been, as wages plus the allow 
anco actually were, no more than equal 
to the former wages mthout any ailoU 
ment The only dillcrenco in favour 
of allotments would have been, that 
they make the people grow tboir own 
poor rates 

I am at the same timo quite ready 
to allow, that in some circnrastanccs, 
the possession of land at a fair rent, 
even without ownership, by the gene- 
rality of Inbonrors for hire, operates as 
a cause not of low, bnt of high wages 
Tins, however, is when their land ron 
ders them, to the extent of actual 
necossancs, indopendont of the market 
for labcur ITiere is the greatest diffo 
ronce between the position of people 
who live by wages, with land os an 
eitro resource, and of people who con 


in case of necessity, subsist entirely 
on their land, and only work for hire 
to add to their comforts Wages are) 
likely to be high where none are com | 
pellod by necessity to soil thoir laboun 
“ People who have at home some kmd 
of property to apply their labour to, 
will not sell their labour for wages 
that do not olTord them a better diet 
than potatoes and maize, although in 
saving for thomselvos, they rany hva 
very much on potatoes and mnizo We 
are often surpnsod in travelling on 
the Continent, to hear of a rate of 
day's wages very high, considering the 
abundance and cboapnoss of food It 
is want of the necessity or iiichna 
tion to take work, that makes day 
labour scarce, and. oonsidenng tlio 
price of provisiouB, dear, in many parts 
of the Continent, where property in 
land IB wadely diffused among the 
people ”* There are parts of the Con- 
tinent whore, even of the inhabitants 
of the towns, scarcely one seems to bo 
exclusively d( pendent on bis ostensible 
employment , and nothing else con ex- 
plain the high pneo they put on their 
services, and the carelessness they 
evince ns to whether they are em 
ployed at all Bnt the efleot would be 
far different if their land or other 
resources gave them only a fraction of 
a subsistence, leaving them under an 
nndimimshed necessity of selling their 
labour for wages in an overstocked 
market Their land would then merely 
enable them to exist on smaller wages, 
and to carry their mnltiphcation so 
much tho further before reaching the 
pomt below which they either could 
not or would not, descend 

To the view I have taken of tho 
effect of allotments, I see no argument 
which can bo opposed, but that em 
ployed by Jlr Tlioniton,f with whom 
on this subject I am at issue His 
defence of allotments is grounded on 
the general doctnno, that it is only the 
very poor who multiplj without regard 
to consequencesj and that if the con 
dition of the existing generation could 
bo greatly improvod, which he think* 

• Lalny s JVotti of a Trmellor, p ■tS6 
See Thornton on Ooer Population,oK 
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Blight be done by the nllotment eystem, 
their successors would ^w up nith 
an incronsed standard of requirements, 
and would not have famihos until they 
could been them in os much comfort as 
that in n hich they had been brought 
np themselves 1 agree in ns much of 
this argument ns goes to prove that a 
sudden and veiy croat improvement in 
the condition o! tho poor, has always, 
through its effect on their habits of 
life, a chance of becoming permanent. 
Wnt happened at tho tune of the 
French Reioln lion IS an example But 
I cannot thinb that the addition of a 
quarter or even half an acre to every 
labourer’s cottage, and that too at a 
r ack rent , would (after tho fall of wages 
wTucE~would bo nccessaty to absorb 
tho already existing mass of pauper 
labour) make so great a difference in 
the comforts of the family for a gone 
ration to come, ns to raise up from 
childhood a labounng population nath 
a rcallv higher permanent standard of 
requirements and habits So small a 
portion of land could only be made a 
permanent hem fit, by holding out en- 
couragement to acquire by industry 
and saving, tho means of bu\ ing it out- 
nght a Mrmission wlncb, if exton 
tively made use of, would bo a kind of 


education in furethonglit and frugality 
to tho entire class, the efleots of ahicu 
[ might nnt cense vath the occasion 
Tlio benefit would however anse, not 
from vlmt was given them, but from 
what they were stimulated to acquire ' 
No remedies for low wages have the' 
smallest chance of being elhcacionsj 
which do not opemte on and through 
the minds ana habits of tho people 
'WTiiIe these are unaffected, any con- 
trnaince, oven if succcssfulj for tempo- 
ronly improving tho condition of the 
veiy poor, would but let slip the rems 
by winch population was previously 
curbed , and could only, therefore, con 
tinuo to produce its cfiect, if, by the 
whip and spur of taxation, capital 
were compelled to follow at an equally 
accelerated pace But this process 
could not possibly continue for long 
together, and whenever it stopped, it 
would leave tho country with an 
creased number of the poorest class,' 
and a diminished proportion of all exj 
copt the poorest, or, if it continued^ 
long enough, with none at all For | 
"to this complexion must come at 
last” all social arrangements, which I 
remove tho natural chocks to jiopula p 
bon without substitutmg my otherst ^ 
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TUT hfmedies for now waoes further ookbidered 


§ 1 By what means, then, is po- 
verty to ho contouded ngainsl ? How 
IB the evil of low wages to be reme- 
♦ died? If the expedients usually 
recoranionded for the purpose arc not 
adapted to it, can no others be thought 
of? 1 b tho problem incapable of solu- 
bon? Can pohbcal economy do 
nothing, but only object to everything, 
and demonstrate that nothmg can be 
done ? 

If this were so, pohbcal economy 
might have a noedfol, but would have 
a melancholy, and a thankless task. 
If tho bulk of tho human race ore 
FJ6, 


always to remain as at present, slaves 
(o toil m wlm-b they /lane no interest, 
and tlierefore fed no interest — drudg- 
ing from early morning tafi late at 
night for bare necessanea and vnth all 
the intelleotual and moral doficionoies 
which that imphes — ^without resources 
either in mmd or feelings — untaught, 
for they cannot bo better taught than 
fed , selfish, for all their thoughts are 
required for themselves , without inte- 
rests or senbraentB as cibrens and 
members of society, and with a sense 
of inpisbce rankling m their minds, 
equally for what tl«j have not, and 
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for wlKit otbora have , I Icaow not 
■wbat there is which should mate a 
person with any capacity of reason, 
concern himself about the destinies of 
the hnman race There would be no 
wisdom for any one hut in extracting 
from life, with Epicurean indilferenco, 
as much personal satisfaction to him 
self and those with whom ho sympa- 
thizes, as it can yield without inyiiry 
to any one, and letting the unmeaning 
bustle of so-called cinhzed enstence 
roll bv unheeded. But there is no 
ground for such a view of human 
, affairs Poverty, hke most social evils, 
exists becanse men follow tbeir brute 
tinstinots without due consideration 
But society is possible, precisely be- 
cause man is not necessarily a nruto 
Civibzation in every one of its aspects 
(is a struggle against the animal in 
stinots Over some even of the strongest 
of them, It has shown itself capable of 
aiK^ninng abundant control It has 
artificialir.ed large portions of mankind 
to such an extent, that of many of 
their most natural incbnations they 
have scarcely a vestige or a remem- 
brance left. If It has not brought the 
instinct of population under os mnch 
restraint as is needful, we must 
remember that it has never senonsly 
tried, A\Tiat efforts it has made, have 
mostly been in the contrary direction. 

^ Hchgnm, morality, and statesmanship 
thave vied with one another in incite- 
ments to mamage, and to the multi 
phcation of the species, so it be but m 
wedlock. ReUgion has not even yet 
diBcontmned its enconragements The 
Homan Catholic oleigy (of any other 
clergy it is unnecessary to speak, since 
no other have any considerable mflu 
ence over the poorer classes) every- 
where think it their duty to promote 
mamage, in order to prevent fornica- 
tion Tbere is still in many minds' a 
strong religious prejudice against the 
tree aoctnne The nch, provided the 
consei^uences do not touch themselves, 
think It impugns the wisdom of Provi- 
dence to suppose that misery can result 
from the operation of a natural pro- 
pensity the poor think that “Uod 
never send s moutbshut^jends meat ” 
No one wmili ga^as from lEe’ language 


of either, that man had any voice or 
choice in the matter So complete ii 
the confusion of ideas on the whole 
subject owing in a great degree to 
the mystery in which it is shrouded bv 
a suunoua delicacy, which prefers that 
right and wrong should ne mismea- 
snred and confounded on one of the 
subiects most momentons to hnman 
welfare, rather than that the sultject 
should be freely spoken of and dis- 
cussed People are little aware of the 
cost to mankind of tins scrupulosity of 
speech Ilie diseases of society can; 
no more than corporal maladies, h(f 
prevented or cured without being 
spoken about in plain language All 
experience shows that the mass of 
mankind never jndgo of moral ques- 
tions for themselves, never see any- 
thing to be right or wrong until they 
have been frequently told it , and who 
tells them that they have anv duties 
in the matter in question^ while they 
keep within matrunonial limits ? "Who 
meets with the smallest condemnation, 
or rather, who docs not meet with sym 
pathv and benevolence, for any amount 
of evil which he may have brought 
upon himself and those dependent ou 
him, by this speoios of incontinence! 
While a man who is intemperate ir 
dnnk, is discountenanced and despised 
by all who profess to be moral people 
It IS one of the chief grounds made 
use of in appals to the benevolent 
that the appheant has a large familj 
and 18 unable to mamtmn them * 

One cannot wonder that silence oi 
this great department of human dutj 
should produce unconsciousness of mord 
ohligntiona, when it produces ohhvioi 
of physical facts Tmat it is possibli 
to delay mamage, and to live in ah 
stinence while unmamed, most peopk 
are willmg to allow but when porsoni 
are once mamed, the idea, m thi 
country, never seems to enter any one’ 
mind that having or not having i 
family, or the number of which it ^al 

• Little Improrement can be expected I 
morality until the prodnelng lam familie 
la regardedwltb the same fcolTnga aa dninber 
ness or any other physical excess. But wluJ 
the aristocracy and clergy are foremost to se 
the example of this hind of incontlnenct 
what can bo expected from Iha poorV 
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connst, 15 amennlilo to their ovm control 
Oni. oould imagine that children were 
wined doira upon niamed peo^de, 
direct from heaven, vnthout their being 
art or port in the matter , that it was 
really, ns the common phrases hare it, 
Ged’s will, and not their own, which 
decided the numbers of their oftspnng 
Let ns see what is a Continental philo- 
sopher’s opinion on this point , a man 
among the most benevolent of his time, 
and the happiness of whose matned 
bfe has been celebwtcd 
" When dangerons prejudices, ” sais 
Sismondi,* "have not become accre- 
ilitcd, when a morahlj' contrary to oilr' 
truednties towards other8,and especially 
towards those to whom we have given 
hfo, IS not inculcated in the name of 
the most sacred authonty , no prudent 
man contwets matrimony before he is 
in a condition -nhich gives him an 
assured means of Imng, and no married 
man has a greater number of children 
than he can properlj' hnng up 'J he 
head of a family thinks, inth reason, 
that hi8 children may he contented 
with the condition in which he himself 
has lived , and his desire will be that 
the rising generation should represent 
exactly the departmg one that one 
eon and one daughter amved at the 
mamageable ago should replace his 
own lather and mother , that the 
children of his children should in their 
turn replace himself and his wife , that 
his daughter should find m another 
family the precise equivalent of the lot 
which will he given in his own family 
to the daughter of another, and that 
the income which sufficed for the 
rents will suffice for the children." 
a country increasing in wealth, 
some increase of numbers would he 
^ admissible, but that is a question of 
detail, not of nnnciple “ \Vheuever 
this family has oeen formed, justice and 
' humanity require that he should im- 
pose on himself the same restraint 
which 18 submitted to by the onmarned 
"WTien we consider how small, in every 
country, is the number of natuwl 
children, we must admit that this re 
Btroint IS on the whole suffiuenily eSeo- 

* iVVie Priitftpltt ^ Pelilieai Sconoatj/, 
boolt yii , ch 6 


tnah In a country where population 
has no room to increase, or in which 
Us progress must be so slow as to ho 
hardly perceptible, when there are no 
places vacant for new establishments, 
a father who has eight children must 
expect, either that six of them will die 
in childhood, or that three men and 
three women among his cotemporanes, 
and in the next generation three m 
his sons and three of his daughters, 
will remain unmarried on his account.’ 

§ 2 Those who think it hopeless 
that the labouring classes should he 
induced to practise a sufficient degree 
of prudence m regard to the increase ' 
of their families, because they have 
hitherto stopt short of that point, show 
an mability to estimate the ordinaty 
pnnciples of humnn action. Nothing , 
more would probably be nocessaiy tc 
secure that result, than an opmion 
generally diffused that it was desir 
able As a moral pnnciple, such an 
opinion has never yet existed m any 
countiy it is ennous that it does not 
BO exist in countnes in which, from the 
spontaneous operation of individual 
forothonght population is, compara- 
tively speaking, efficiently repressed 
MTiat IB practised os prudence, is still 
not recognised as duty, the talkers 
and wnters are mostly on the other 
side, even in Prance, where a senti- 
mcotal horror of Mnlthus is almost as 
nfe as in this conntiy Many oausds 
may be assigned, besides the modern 
date of the doctrine, for its not havmg 
yet gamed possession of the genenu 
mind. Its truth has, m some respect8,j 
been its detriment One may be per- 
mitted to doubt wlicther, except among 
the poor themselves (for whose pre- 
judices on this subject there is no diffi 
cult} in accounting) there has ever 
yet been, m any class of society, a 
sincere and earnest desire that wages 
should be high There has been plenty^ 
of desire to keep down the poor rate, < 
but, that done, people have been veiy^i 
willing that the working classes should 
he ill offi Nearly all who are notO^ 
labourers themselves, are employers? 
of labour, and are not sorry to get the i 
commoihty cheap It is a fact^ that > 
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eien Boards ofGnnrdians, who are rap- 
posed to he oflioial apostles of anti- 
popolation dootnnes, vnll seldom hear 
patiently of anything which they are 
pleased to designate as Malthnsianism, 
Boards of Gnardians in mral distncta, 
principally consist of farmers, and 
farmers, it is well known, in general 
dislike even allotments, os making 
the labourers “ too independent ” From 
the gentry, who are in less immediate 
contact and collision of interest with 
the lahonrers, better things might ho 
expected, and the gentry of England 
are usually chantahle But chantable 
people have human infirmities, and 
would, very often, he secretly not a 
little dissatisfied if no one needed their 
chanty it le from them one oftenest 
hears the base doctiine, that God has 
decreed there shall always be poor 
^\^len one adds to this, that nearly 
every person who has had in him any 
active spnng of exertion for a social 
object, has had some favonnte reform 
to efiect, which he thought the admis- 
sion of this great pnnci^e would throw 
into the shade , has had com laws to 
repeal, or taxation to reduce, or small 
notes to issue, or the charter to cany, 
or the church to renve or abolish, or 
the aristocracy to pull down , and looked 
upon every one as an enemy who 
thought anything important except 
Ills ohicot, it IS scarcely wondernd 
that since the population doctrine was 
first promnlgated, mne-tenths of the 
talk has always been agamst it, and 
the remainuig tenth omy audible at 
intervals , and that it has not vet 
penetrated far among those who might 
be expected to he the least willing re- 
cipients of it, the labourers themselves 
But let us t^ to imagine what 
j would happen if the idea became 
j general among the lahonnng class, 
t that the competition of too great 
numbers was the pnncipal cause of 
their poverty, so that every labourer 
looked (with Sismondi) upon eveiy 
other who had more than the number 
of children which the crrcnmstanccs of 
society allowed to each, as domg him 
a wrong — as filling up the place which 
he was entitled to share Any one 
who supposes that this state of opinion 
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would not have a great effect on con- 
duct, must he profoundly imorant of 
human nature , can never have con 
sidered how large a portion of the 
motives which induce tho gonerahty 
of mon to take care even of their own 
interests, is derived from regard for 
opinion — from tho expectation of being 
disliked or despised for not doing it. 

In the particular case in question, it is 
not too much to say that over indnl- 
gonce IB as much caused by the sti- 
mulus of opinion ns by tho mere ammal 
propensity , since opinion universally, 
and especially among tho most un- 
educated classes, has connected ideas 
of spint and power with the strength 
of the instinct, and of infenonty with 
its moderation or absence , n perver- 
sion of sentiment caused by its being 
the means, and the stamp, of a do- 
minion exercised over other human 
bomgs The efleot would be great 
of merely removing this factitions 
stimnlns , and when once opinion shall 
have turned itself into an ndverse 
direction, a revolution will soon lake 
place in this department of human 
conduct We are often told that thet 
most thorongh perception of the depen t 
dence of wages on population will not j 
inflnenco the conduct of a lahonnng 
roan, becanse it is not the children he 
himself can have that will produce any 
efiect in generally depressing tho 
labour market True and it is also 
true, that one soldier’s running away 
will not loso the battle , acconlingly it 
IS not that consideration which keeps 
each soldier in his rank it is the dis- 
grace which naturally and inevilahly 
attends on conduct by any one mdi- 
Tidnal, which if pnrrara by a majonty, 
everybody can see would he fatah 
Mon are seldom fonnd to brave the 
general opmion of their class, unless 

S rted either by some principle 
r than regard for opimon, or ny 
some strong hodi of opinion elsowhero 
It must be borne in nund also, that 
the opinion hero in question, as soon as 
it attamed any prevalence, would have 
powenul anxilinnes m the great ma-i 
Jonty of women It is seldom by thol 
choice of the wife that families are too 1 
nnmerons, on her devolves (along ( 
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wilb all tlio pFjfiical HufTonni; and at 
least a full eharo of the pnvntionsi (ho 
■whole of the mtolenhlo domestic drud 
px'rj resulting from the csccsj To bo 
relieved fipm it would bo Imilcd na a 
blessing bj miiltitudia of women who 
now never venture to urge such a 
claim, but who would urgi, it, if sup- 
porlod by the moral fcolmga of tho 
commu'nily Among tlie barhansma 
which law and morals havo not ^ct 
ceased to sanction, tho most disgusting 
Purely is, that ony human being should 
l>e permitted to consider lumsolf aa 
having a nyht to the person of another 
If tho opinion were onco generally 
jCstablishcd among the labounng class 
that their ■welfare required a duo regu 
Jation of tho ntunhere of faindies, tiio 
,rcspectahlo and weli-condnctcd of tho 
body would conform to tho prcbcnp- 
tiou, and only tlioso would exempt 
themselves from it, who were in tho 
habit of making light of social obliga- 
tions generally , and there ■would be 
then an ondent lustibcation for con 
verting the moral obligation against 
bringing children into tho world who 
are a burthen to tho community, into 
a legal ono, just ns in many other 
cases of tho progress of opinion, tho 
law ends by enfoixing against reenb 
citrant minontics, obligations which to 
bo useful roust be general, and which, 
from n sense of their utility, a largo 
majority have voluntarily consented 
to take upon themseUxs 'fhero would 
Le no need, however, of legal sanctions, 
if women were admiUed, aa on all 
mher grounds they have tho clearest 
dille to ho, to the sarao rights of 
fcitirenship with men I^t them cease 
Ac be conlmed bj custom to one pbj- 
Bical function aa tbcir means of living 
and tlieir aourco of inlluence, and they 
would ha\o for tho first time an equal 
voice with men in what concerns that 
function and of all tho improvements 
ID reserve for mankind which it is now 
possible to foroBoo, none might bo 
expected to bo so fortilo oa this in 
almost every kind of moral and social 
benefit 

\ It remains to consider ■what chance 
there 18 that oumiona and feelings, 
■grounded on the la'w of tho dependence 


of wages on jinpiilation, will arise ' 
among tho labounng classes , and by 
wlmt mtana such opmiona and feelings 
can bo called forth. IJoforo com-idor- 
ing tlio grounds of hope on this subject^ 
a uoix) w bich manj persons, no doubt, 
will bo ready, wiihout considorution, to 
pronounce chimoncal, I will remark, 
that unless a satisfactory answer cun 
bo mado to tho-e two questions, tho 
industnal sistcm prevailing in thi^ 
count ly, and regarded by manp wntori 
as the tie plus uHra ot civilization— 
tho dependence of tlio whole labounng' 
class of the community on the wngcs| 
of lured lalsinr — is irrevocably con- 
demned Tho question we are con 
Bidenng is, ■whotlier, of this state ofj 
tilings, overpopulation and a degraded^ 
condition of iLo labounng class nroV 
the movitablo consequente If a 
prudent regulation of population be ^ 
not reconcilablo wuth the sj stem of 
hired labour, tbo system is a quisancor- 
and tho grand object of economical 
statesman^ip slioiild bo (by whatever 
arraiigoments of property, and altora- 
tiona in tho modes of applpnginduslry), 
to bnng tbo labounng people under tho 
infliionco of stronger and more obvious 
inducements to this kmd of prudence, 
than tho relation of workmen and 
employers can aOord 
But there exists no such incom 
patibihty Tho causes of poverty aret 
not so obvious at first sight to a popu V 
lalion of hired labourers, as they are I 
to ono of propnetors, or as they wouldf 
be to a socialist community Thevt 
are, however, in no way mysionoua 
Iho dependence of wages on the nnm t 
her of tho competitors lor employment, J 
18 so far from hard of comprehension, orf 
unintolligiblo to tbo labounng classes,! 
that by groat bodies of them it is* 
already recognised and habitually noted ' 
on It IS familiar to all Trades Unions , 
every successful combination to keep 
up wages, owes its success to oontn 
vances for rcstnctiug the number of 
tbo competitors , all skilled trades are 
anxious to keep down their own nnm 
bora, and many impose, or endeavour 
to impose, ns a condition upon em 
ployors, that they shall not take more 
than a presenbw number of appren- 
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tices There is, of conrse, a great 
dilTerence between limiting their nmn 
hers bj excluding other people, and 
doing the same thing by a restraint 
imposed on themselves but the one 
as much as the other shows a clear 
perception of the relation between 
their numbers and their remuneration 
'Jbe pnnciple is understood in its ap- 
plication to any one employment, but 
not to the general mass of employment 
For this there are several reasons 
first, the operation of causes is more 
easily and distinctly seen in the more 
circumscribed field secondly, sWlIed 
Brtizans are a more intelligent class 
than ordinary mannal labourers , and 
the habit of concert, and of passing m 
review their general condition as a 
trade, keeps np a better understanding 
of their collective interests thirdly and 
lastly, they are the most provident, 
because they are the best off and have 
the most to preserve ^Vhat, how 
ever, is clearlj perceived and admitted 
in particular instances, it cannot be 
hopeless to see understood and acknow- 
ledged as a general truth Its recog- 
nition, at least in theory, seems a 
thing winch must necessanlv and 
immediately come to pass, when the 
minds of the labouring classes become 
capable of taking an^ rational now of 
tboir own aggregate condition Of 
tins the great majority of them have 
until now been incapable, cither from 
the nnculiivated state of their intelli- 
gence, or from poverty, which leaving 
them neither the fear of worse, nor the 
smallest hope of better, makes them 
careless of the consequences of their 
actions, and without thought fbr the 
futuio. 

§ 3 For the purpose therefore of 
iltenng the habits of the labounng 
people, there is need of a twofold action, 
directed Bimnltnnrously upon their in- 
f telligence and their poverty An effcc- 
tne national education of the children 
j of t be labouring class, is the first thing 
needful and, coinndently with tins, 
a sTBtom of measures which shall (as 
the llovolntinn did in France) ex- 
lingnish extreme poverty for ono whole 
generation. 


This IB not the place for discussing, 
even in the most general manner, 
either the pnnciples or the machmety | 
of national education. But it is to be ’ 
hoped that opinion on the subject is 
advancing, and that an education of 
mere woms would not now he deemed 
sufficient, slow as onr progress is to- 
wards providmg anything better even 
for the classes to whom society pro- 
fesses to give the very best education 
It can devise Without entering into 
disputable points, it may be asserted 
without scruple, tnat the aim of all in 
tellectnal training for the mass of the 
people, should be to cultivate common 
sense , to qnabfy them for forming a 
sound prachool judgment of the cir- 
cumstances by which they are snr . 
rounded. Whatever, in the intellectual 
department, can be superadded toS 
this, is chiefly ornamental , while thiay 
IS the indispensable groundwork on! 
which education must rest. Let thid' 
ohieot he acknowledged and kept in 
view as the thing to be first aimed at, 
and there will be bttle difficulty in de- 
ciding either what to teach, or in what 
manner to teach it. ^ 

An education directed to diffuse good 
sense among the people, with such; 
knowledge as would qualify them tu' 
judge of the tendencios of their actions,^ 
would be certain, even without an^ 
direct incnlcation, to raise up a public^ 
opinion by which intomperanco and^ 
improvidence of every kind would he 
held discreditable, and the improvi| 
dence which overstocks the labonr j 
market would he severely condemned, [ 
as an offence against the common' 
weal Bnt though the sufficiency aL 
such a state of opinion, supposing it 
formed, to keep the increase of popu 
lotion within proper hmits, cannot, I 
think, ho douhtea , yet, for the forma- 
tion of the opinion, it would not do to 
trust to education alone Edncation. 
IS not compatible with extreme povertyJ 
It IB impossible efiectnally to teach an 
indigent population And it is difii-\ 
cult to make those feel the valno of: 
comfort who hove never enjoyed it, or 
those appreciate the wretchedness of 
a precarious subsistence, who have 
been made reckless by always hving 
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\ from liRod to mouth. Individual*? often income of tho conntiy which is habi- 
etnigglo UjinarJs into n condition of tnnlly incfTective for nny purpose of 
case , but the utmost that can bo cx- bcneht to the labourmn ciobB, would 
pcctod from n hole peonlo IB to main- bear any dmiicbt which it could bo 
tain themseh cs in it , and improvement noccssniy to moKO on it for tho amount 
in tho habits and reqmrcmeuts of tho of emigration which is here in view 
nia'B of unihillcd day labourers will Tho sccojid^resourco would bo, to 
be difhcnlt and tardv, unless means devote all liomnibn land, hereafter 
can be contnied of raitnng tho entire brought' into cultiiation, to rnisiug a 
Ihbdv to a state of tolerable comtort, and cli^ of small proprietors It has long 
maintaining them in it until a now enough been the practice to take these 
generation grows up lands from public use, for tho mere 

Towards effecting this object there purpose of adding to the domains o^ 
are two resources uvailablo, without the nch It is time that w iiat is left 
wrong to anv one, without any of tho of them should bo retained as an estate 
liabilities of mischief attendant on sacred to the benefit of the poor The 
voluntaiy or legal cliantv, end not niacbinery for administering it already 
onlv witliont weakening, bnt on the exists, hanng been created by the 
contrary elrengthcning, every incen General Inclosnre Act “WTiat I would 
ti\e to industry, and every mobse to propose (though, I confess, with small 
forethought nope of its being soon adopted) is, that 

in all future cases in which common 
1 § 4 Tho first is, a great national land is permitted to be enclosed, snch 
{measure of colonization 1 mean, a portion should first be sold oi assigned 
^raut of public monoj sufficient to as is sufficient to compensate tho 
trcinovc at once, and establish in tho owners of manonal or common nghts, 
coUmioB, a considerable fraction of the and that the renmindor should bo 
{youthful agncultural population By divided into sections of five acres or 
pnng tlio proforciico, as Mr Wake- thereabouts, to bo conferred in abso 
ticld proposes, to young couples, or lute property on indinduals of tho 
when these cannot be obtained, to labouring class v ho would reclaim and 
families with children nearly grown bnng them into cultivation by their 
up, the expenditure would bo made to own labour 'I he proferenco should 
go tile farthest possible towards accom- bo giicn to such labourers, and tliero 
phshing the end, while the colonies are many of them, as had saved enough 
would OT supplied with the greatost to mnintam them until their first crop 
amount of what is there in deliciency was got in, or whose character was 
and here in superfluity, present and such as to induce some responsible 
prospcctn e labour It has been shown person to advance to them the requisite 
by others, and the grounds of the opi- amount on tbcir personal secunty 
nion wiil be exlubitcd in a subsequent llie tools, the manure, and in some t 
part of tho pre»cnt work, that coloni cases the subsistence also, might be | 
ration on an adequate scale might bo supplied by the parish, or by the state , ' 
so conducted as to cost the country mtorest for the advance, at the rate 
nothing, or nothing that would not yielded by the public funds, being laid 
bo certainly repaid , and that the funds on as a perpetual quit-rent, with power 
required, even by way of advance, to the peasant to redeem it at any time 
would not be drawn from the capital for a moderate number of years pnr- 
employcd in maintaining labour, but chose These little landed estates 
from that surplus which cannot find miuht, if it were thought necessair, be 
employment at such profit as consti made indivisible by low , though, if tho 
tutes an adequate remuneration for plan worked in the manner designed, 
the abstinence of the possessor, and I should not apprehend any objection- 
wlnch 18 therefore sent abroad for in- able degree of subdivision In case of 
vestment, or wasted at homo in rock intestacy, and m default of amicable 
loss speculations Iffiat porUon of tho Htfrangomont among the heirs, they 
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might be bonght by government at 
thmr value, and regranted to some 
other labourer who coidd give eecunty 
for the pnce The desire to possess 
one of these small properties would 
probably become, os on the Continent, 
an inducement to prudence and eco- 
nomy pervading the whole labouring 
Jiopnlation , and that great desideratum 
among a people of hired labourers 
would bo provided, an mtormediate 
class between them and their em 
ployera, affording them the double 
advantage, of an object for their hopes, 
and, os there would be good reason to 
anticipate, an example tor their mu 
tation 

It would, however, be of little avail 
that either or both of tlieso measures 
of relief should be adopted, unless on 
such a scale, as would enable the 
whole body of hired labourers remain 
ing on the soil to obtain not merely 
employment, but a largo addition to 
the present wages— such an addition 
08 would enable them to livo and bnng 
np their children m a degree of com- 
fort and independence to which they 
have hitherto been strangers When 
the oh^eot is to raise the permanent 
condition of a people, smoll means do 
not mereh produce small effects, they 
produce no effect at all Unless com 
fort con ho made as habitual to a 
whole generation as mdieonce is now, 
nothing is oocomplishod, and feeble 
half mcasurea do but fritter away ro- 
Bourcea, far better reserved until the 
improvement of public opinion and of 
education shall raise np politicians 
who will not think that merelv because 
a scheme promises much, the part of 
Btatesmansmp is to have nothing to do 
with it. 


\( 


\ 


1 have left the preceding paragraphs 
ns they were wntten, since tney remain 
true in principle, though it is no 
longer urgent to apply their specilio 
recommendations to the present state 
of this country The extraordinary 
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cheapening of the means of transport, 
whicn 18 ono of the groat scientific 
achiovements of the ago, and the know- 
ledge which nearly all classes of the 
people have now acquired, or are in the 
way of acquinng, of the condition of 
the labour market in remote parts of 
the world, have opened up a spon 
tanoouB emigration from those islonds 
to the new conntnes beyond the ocean, 
which does not tend to diminish, hut 
to increase , and which, without any 
national measure of sjstematio colo- 
nization, may prove snfDoiont to 
effect a material nse of wages in 
Gn at Britain, ns it has already done 
in Ireland, and to maintain that nso 
nnimpnirod for one or more generations. 
Emigration, instead of an occasional 
vent, IS becoming a steady outlet for 
superfluous nnmuors , and this now 
fact in modem history, together with 
the flush of prosponty occasioned by 
free trade, have granted to this over- 
crowded country a temporary breathing 
time, capable of being employed m 
accomplishing those moral and mtel 
loctual improvements in all classes of 
the people, the veiy poorest included, 
which would render improbable any 
rolnpso into the overpeopled state 
Whether this golden opportumt} will 
be properly used, depends on the 
wisdom of our councils , and whatever 
depends on that, is always in a high 
degree precarious The grounds of 
hope are, that there has been no time 
m onr history when mental progress 
has depended so httle on governments, 
and so much on the general disposition 
of the people , none in which the spirit 
of improvement has extended to so 
many branoliea of human affairs at 
once, nor m which all buds of sngges- 
bouB tending to the pnhbo good, m 
eveiy dopartmont, from the humblest 
physical to the highest moral or mtel 
lectual, were heard with so little pre- 
judice, and had so good a chance of 
becoming known and being Curly oon 
Bidered. „ ' r' 
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' or Tnr pirrFnr^cn:? or VAorjs nt nirrmEKT EMPLorwEim. 


In trcnttng of wfigcs we have 
hitherto confined onr^tn'cs to the 
'cjiTcei which opemto ofi them geno- 
f\llv, nnd en oiatir, tho laws which 
j^\im the romiincritioft of ordinary 
or ocurngc labour mfhout reference 
,^4^10 exietenco of dtlTcrent kinds of 
which arc ImhituafK paid nt 
Atnorent rates, dciiondinc: »n foine dts 
’groe on difien.nl Inwp Wo will nou 
^(taho into con'iidcnition tluso difie- 
rercca, nnd cxainino m what manner 
they nFcct or nro nFcctcd by the con 
cIuKionB alrendr csUibhshed, 

A welt known and s-cry popular 
chapter of Adara Smith* confnina tho 
best exposition yet gi\CP of this por 
tion of tho subject, I cuonot indeed 
think hia treatment so complete nnd 
exhaustive ns it has EOtuctinics been 
considered, bnt os far it goes, his 
annlvsia is tolcrabU successful 
) The differences, lie snySt <inse partly 
.from the policr of Enrop'-, winch no- 
where leaves things at petdect liberty, 

. and partly " from certain circumstances 
in the employments themselves, which 
either reallr^ or at least m tho iniagi 
t nations of men, make op for a small 
t peenniaty gain in some, orid^counlcr- 
Vbnlanco a great one in others ’’ These 
circumstances ho considers to bo 
j" Jlirst, tho ngrccahlcncFS or disagree 
nbloncss of tho cmplorments thom- 
JpclvoB , secondly, the easiness and 
cheapness, or the difDcnliy and expense 
'of Icuraing them, thirdly, the con 
ijinncy or inconstancy of cmplovnicnt 
hu them , fourthly, tho small or great 
trust which must bo reposed in those 
who exercise them , nnd fifthly, the 
j probability or improbabihtj of success 
jin them.” 

Several of these points ho has voiy 
copiously illustrated though his exam 
pics nro somolitncs draivn from a state 
of facts now no longer existing “ The 
wages of labour vary with the ease or 
' rr'tafti il/'JV’anoni t»o>tl.ch 10 


hardship, tho olennlinc'ts or dirtiness, ^ 
the honourahloncss or dishonourable-; 
ness of tho emplovmont. Thus, in^ 
most places, tako the year rotm^ a’ 
lonmojman tailor cams less than b ! 
juariiojman weaver His work ir.l 
much easier” Tilings have mncK* 
altered, os to a weaver’s remuneration, 
since Adam Smith’s time, nnd tho 
nrliran whoso work was more diflionlt 
than that of a tailor, can never, I 
tinnk, have boon the common weaver 
“A jonmoymnn weaver earns loss 
than a loumoyman smith His work 
is not always easier, but it is muclii 
cleanlier ” A more probable explana 
tiou 18, that It requires less bodily 
strength "A journeyman black- 
smttli, though an artificer, seldom earns 
60 much lu twelve hours ns a collier, 
who IS only a labourer, does in oiglit 
Uis work 13 not quite so dirty, is less 
dangerous, and is earned on in day- 
hgiit, and above grouni Honour 
m \kc 8 a great part of the reward of 
all hononrable professions In point 
of pecuniary gam, all things consi- 
dered,” their recompense is, in his opi- 
nion, below tho average “Dismce, 
has tho contmiy oOoct The trade of 1 
a butcher is a brutal and an odious J 
business, but it is in most places morel 
profitable than the greater part of! 
common trades The most detestable i 
of all employments, that of pnbho exo-j 
cutioner, is, in proportion to the qnan-*' 
tity of work done, better paid than any 
common trade whatever ” 

One of the causes which make 
hand loom weavers chug to their occu- 
pation in spite of tho scanty remunera- 
tion which it now yields, la said to be 
a peculiar attractiveness, arising from 
tho freedom of acbon w Inch it allows 
to tho woikman “ Ho can play or 
idle," says a recent authontj',* "as 
foehng or inclmation lead him, rise 

• Mr JIuRgoridjas s Report to tho Hand- 
loom IV eavera Inquiry CommUslon. 
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early OT late, apply biiiifielf aBSiduoualv 
or carelessly, as he pleases, and work 
up at any time, by increased exertion, 
hours previously sacrificed to indul 
gence or recreation There is scarcely 
another condition of any portion of 
onr working population thus free from 
external control The factory opera- 
tive IS not only mulcted of his wages 
for absence, hut, if of frequent occur- 
rence, dischar^d alto^ther from his 
employment. The hncklayerj the car- 
penter, the painter, the joiner, the 
stonemnson, the outdoor labourer, have 
each their appointed daily hours of 
labour, a disregard of which would lead 
to the same result.” Accordingly, 
“the weaver will stand by his loom 
while It will enable him to exist, how- 
ever miserably , and many, induced 
temporarily to quit it, have returned 
to it again, when work was to be 
had " 

“Employment is much more con 
stant,” continues Adam Smith, “in 
some trades than in others In the 
greater part of manufactures, a jonr- 
neynian may be pretty sure of employ- 
ment almost every day in the year 
that he is able to work" (the interrup- 
tions of business arising from oicr 
stocked markets, or from a susjiension 
of demand, or from a commercial cnsis, 
must be excepted) “A mason or 


)bncklnycr, on the contrary, can work 
in hard frost nor in foul weather. 


t neither in 

and his cmploj mcnt at ail other tunes 
depends upon the occasional calls of 
his customers He is liable, m conse- 
quence, to he frequently without any 
what he earns, therefore, while he is 
employed, must not only maintain him 
while he is idle, but make him some 
compensation for those anxious and 
despondingmomentswhichthe thought 
of so precnnous a situation must some 
times occasion. "WTien the computed 
cnrnmgs of the greater part of mann 
facturers, accordingly, are nearly upon 
a level with the day wages of common 
Inbourers, those of masons and bnck 
lay crs are generally from one half 
more to double those wages No 
rpeaes of skilled labour, nowover, 
eioins more easy to learn than that of 
^luasuni and bncklayers. 'The high 
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wages of those workmen, llierefore, ] 
are not so much the recompense of j 
their skill, as the compensation 
for the inconstancy of their employ 
ment < • 

“ MTien the inconstancy of th« 
employment is combined with thee 
hardship, disagreeahleness, and dirtij 
ness of the work, it sometimes raises ^ 
the wages of the most common labourt 
above those of the most skilftil artificers | i 
A c ollier working by the piece ia‘ / 
supposed "St Newcastle, to earn comj 
monly about double, and in many^ 
parts of Scotland about three times, 
the wages of common labour His 
high wages arise altogether from the 
hardship, disagreeahleness, and dirti 
ness of hiB work. His employment 
may, upon most occasions, be as con _ 
slant as he pleases The coaUifieJ^rE yy 
in London exercise a trade which in 
hardship, dirtiness, and disagreeable- 
ness, almost eqnals that of colliers, 
and from the unavoidable irregularity 
in the amvals of coalships, the employ 
ment of the greater part of them is 
neccssanly very inconstant. If col 
hers, therefore, commonly earn double 
and triple the wages of common labour, 

It ought not to seem unreasonable that 
coal heavers should sometimes earn 
four or five times those wages In the 
inquiry made into their condition a few 
years ago, it was found that at the 
rate at which they were then paid, 
they could earn about four times the 
wages of common labour m London. 
How extravagant soeier these earn- 
ings may appear, if they were more 
than sulEcient to compensate all the 
disagreeable circumstances of the 
business, there would soon be so great 
a number of competitors nSj in t trade 
which has no exclusive pnvilege, would 
quickly reduce them to a lower rate ” 
These inequalities of remuneration, j 
which are supposed to compensate for > 
tho disagrecaUe circumstances of par- 1 
ticular employments, would, under ccr- 1 
tain conditions, be natural conse- ^ 
qucnces of perfortly free competition 
and as between employments of about 
the same grade, and filled by nearly 
the same description of people, they 
are, no doubt, for the most part, 
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roahvied in practice But it ib alto- 
^tber a false view of the state of 
mcts, to present this as the relation 
which generally exists between agree- 
able and disagreeable einployinents 
{IThe really exhausting and the really 
^pulsive labours, instead of being 
fetter paid than others, are almost in- 
^anably paid the worst of all, because 
jnorforrjeo by those who have no choice 
It would be otherwise in a favourable 
state of the general labour market. If 
the labourers in the aggregate, instead 
of exceeding, fell short of the amount 
of employment, work which was gene- 
rally disliked would not be undertaken, 
except for more than ordinary wages 
But when the supply of labour so far 
exceeds the demand that to find em- 
ployment at all IB an uncertain^, and 
to be offered it on any terms a lavour, 
the case is totally the reverse Desi- 
rable labourers, those whom eveiy one 
IS anxious to have, can still exercise a 
choice The undesirable must take 
what they can get Ihe more revolt- 
ling the occupation, the more certain it 
US to receive the minimum of remunera- 
ttion, because it devolves on the most 
helpless and degraded, on those who 
rom squalid poverty, or from want of 
skill and education, are rejected from 
ill other employments. Partly from 
this cause, and partly from the natural 
and artificial monopolies which will be 
spoken of presently, the inequahties of 
wages are generally in an opposite 
direction to the equitable pnnciple of 
compensation erroneously represented 
by Adam Smith as the general law of 
the remuneration of labour The hard- 
ships and the earnings, instead of bemg 
directly proportional, as in any just 
arrangements of society they would be, 
are generally in an inverse ratio to one 
another 

One of the points best illuBtrated by 
Adam Smith, is the influence exercised 
bn the remuneration of an employment 
by the imcertainty of success in it If 
vthe chances are great of total failure, 
the reward in case of success must be 
suffiment to make up, in the general 
estimation, for those adverse chances 
But, owing to another pnnciple of 
human nature, if the reward comes in 


the shape of a few great pnzes, it 
usually attracts competitors m such 
numbers, that the average remunera- 
tion may be reduced not only to zero, 
but even to a negative quantity The 
success of lottenes proves that this is 
possible since the aggregate body ol 
adventurers in lotteries necessanly 
lose, otherwise the imdertakers could 
not gain Ibe case of certain pro- 
fessions 18 considered by Adam Smith 
to be similar “ The probnbihly that ' 
any particular person shall ever be| 
qualifaed for the employment to which ' 
he is eclncated, is very diflerent in ‘ 
different occupations In the greater 
part of mechanic trades, sncceas is 
almost certaiff, but very uncertain in 
the hberal professions Put your son 
apprentice to a shoemaker, there is 
htUe doubt of his learning to mak* 
a pair of shoes , but send him to 
study the law, it is at least twenty to 
one if ever he makes such proficiency 
as wiU enable him to live by the busi- 
ness In a perfectly fair lottery, those f 
who draw the pnzes ought to gain all/ 
that IB lost by those who draw the* 
blanks In a profession where twenty 
fad for one that succeeds, that one 
ought to gam all that should have 
been gamed by the unBuccesaful twenty 
Tbe counseUor-at-law, who, perhaps, at 
near forty years of age, begins to make 
something by bis profession, ought to 
receive the retribution, not only of bis 
own so tedious and expensive educa- 
tion, but of that of more than twenty 
others who are never likely to make 
anything by it Bow extravagant/ 
soever the fees of counseUors-at-law/ 
may sometimes appear, their real retn-{ 
button IB never equal to this Com- 
pute m any particular place what is 
likely to be annually gained, and what 
18 IiKely to be annually spent, by all 
the diflerent workmen m any common 
trade, snob as that of shoemakers or 
weavers, and you will find that the 
former sum will generally exceed the 
latter But make the same computa- 
tion with regard to all tbe counsellors 
and students of law, in all the different 
inns of court, and yon will find that 
their annual gams hear but a small 
proportion to their annual expense, 
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even though jon rate the former as equality, and anse from a different 
hig^ and the latter ns low, ae can principle “The wages of labonr,' 
well be done ” yaiy according to the small or great) 

Whether this is tme m onr own day, trust which must bo reused m the^ 
when the gams of the few are incom- workmen. The wages of goldsmiths > 
parably greater than in the time of and jeweUers are everywhere snpenorj 
Adam Smith, but also the nnsnccessfnl to those of many other workmen, not! 
aspirants much more numerous, those only of equal, hut of much superior} 
who have the ajipropnate information ingenmty, on account of the preaousi 
must decide It does not, however, materials with which they are intrusted, 
seem to be snlBciently considered by We trust onr health to the ph^cian, 
Adam Smith, that the pnses which he our fortune and sometimes our life and 
speaks of compnse not the fees of reputation to the lawyer and attorney 
counsel only, but the places of emolu- Sucli confidence could not safely be 
ment and honour to which their pro- reposed in people of a very mean or 
fession gives access, together with the low condition. Their reward must bej 
coveted distinction of a conspicuons such, therefore, as may give them that! 
position m the public eye rank m society which so importaatij 

‘ Even where there are no great a trust requires.” 

pnzes, the mere love of excitement is The supenonty of reward is not j 
sometimes enough to cause an adven here the consequence of competition, | 
turons employment to be overstocked, but of its absence, not a compensation 
This is apparent “ in the readiness of for disadvantages mherent m the em- i. 
the common people to enhst as soldiers, ployment, but an extra advantage, a t 
br to go to sea The dangers and kind of monopoly pnee, the effect not 
bair breadth escapes of a hfe of adven of a legal, but of wnat has been termed 
tures, instead of disheartening young a natural monopoly If all labourers 
people, seem frequently to recommend were trustworthy it would not be 
a trade to them A tender mother, necessaTT to give extra pay to working 
among the infenor ranks of people, is goldsmiths on account of the trust, 
ofren afraid to send her son to echool The degree of mtegnty required bemg 
at a sea-port town, lest the sight of the supposed to be uncommon, those who 
ships and the conversation and adven- can make it appear that theypossess it 
tures of the sailors should entice him are able to take advantage of the 
to go to sea The distant prospect of peenhanty, and obtain higher pay m 
hazards, from which we can hope to proportion to its ranly This opens a 
extneate ourselves by courage and class of considerations which Adam 
address, is nut disagreeable to ns, and Smith, and most other pohtical econo- 
docs not raise the wages of labour mists, have taken mto far too little 
• in any einplojinent. It is otherwise account, and from inattention to which, 
•with those m which courage and he has given a most imperfect expoa- 
\ address can be of no avail In trades tion of the wide difference between the 
j which are known to be very unwhole remuneration of common labour and 
j some, the wages of labour are always that of skilled employments 
remarkably high Dnwbnlcsomeness Some employments require a much i 
^ IS a speaes of disagreeablcness, and longer time to learn, and a much more Si 
I Its npon the wages of labonr expensive course of instruction than j 

^ ranked under that general others , and to this extent there is, as ji 
' head.’ explained by Adam Smith, an inherent ji 

reason for their being more highly,! 

5 2 'rto preceding are cases in remunerated If an artizan mnstN, 
which inequality of remuneration is work several years at leammg his trade 
'neecssaiy to produce equali^ of attrao- before he can earn anything, and seve- 
[tivcmss, and are exnmpfis~6r the ral vears more before booming sufE- 
cqualiAing effect of free competition, ciently skilful for its finer operations^ 
Ihe fcllonng are cases of real in- be must have a prospect of at last 
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earning cncracF -to pnv <lio ivnges of nil ns measured bj the ordinary romunu 
this Mst hbonr, vntb compensation ration of labour Since n-ading and 
for the delay of payment, and an wnting have been brought mtliin the 
indemnity for the expenses of his reach of a multitude, the monopolv 
educaiion Hjs wages, consiqucnth, pneo of the lower grade of educated 
must yield, over and above tno ortfi- employments has greatly fallen, the 
nary amount, an nnnnity suflicicnt to competition for them having increased 

i rep vv these sums, with the common in an almost incredible degree There 
rale of profit, within the number of is still, however, a much greater dis- 
years be can expect to live and bo in panty than can bo accounted for on 
j working condition Tins, yhich is the principle of competition A clerk 
ncces nrv to place the skilled employ- fniro r\hom nothing is required but the 
meiits, all circumstances taken to- mechanical labour of copying, gains 
gethur, on the same level of advantage more than an equivalent lor his more 
with tho tins) died, is the smallest exertion if ho receives the wages of a 
difforcnco which can exist for any bncklaycr’s lahouror His work is not 
length of time liotwccn tho two romu- a tenth part as hard, it is quite as easy 
nonfinns, since othcruiso no one would to Icam, and his condition is loss pro- 
kam tho skilled employments And canons, a clerk’s place being generally 
this amount of difiercnce is all which a place for hfe The higher rate of 
Adam Smith’s pnnciplcs account for Ins romuiiomtion, therefore, must bo 
When tho dispnnty is greater, ho partly osenbed to monopoly, tho small 
Bccms to think that it must bo ex aegreo of education required being not 
plained by apprentice laus, and tbo oven yet so genoroll; diffused as to 
nilos of corporations, wbicb restnet call forth tbo natural number of com 
admission into many of tbo skilled pctitors , and partly to tho remaining 
employments But, independently of influence of an ancient custom, whicfi 
these or any other artificial monopolies, requires that clerks should maintain 
there 18 a natural monopoly in favour the dress and appearance of a more 
of skilled labourers against the ur bigblj paid class In some manual 
sbDed, which makes the difference of emplo^Tncnta, requiring a nicety of 
rev. ard exceed, sometimes m o manifold band which can only bo acquired by 
proportion, wlmt is sufhcicnt merely to long practice, it is difficult to olitam at 
equalize tbeir advantages If un- any cost workmen in sufficient nnm { 
skilled labourers bad it in their power bers, who are capable of the most 
to compote with skilled, by merely delicate kind of work , and the wages 
tnl mg the trouble of Icnrmng tbo paid to them are orJy limited by the 
tradc,tbodiflerencoofwagos might not pneo which purchasers are willing to 
exceed what would compensate them gii-o for tho commodity they produce 
for that trouble, at tho ordinary rate at This is tho case with some working 
•n Inch labour 18 remunerated But tho watchmakers, and with tho makers of 
fact that a course of instruction is some astronomical and optical mstrn 
required, of oven a low dogreo of cost- nienls If workmen competent to such 
Imess, or that the labourer must be eraplojunents were ten times as nnrao- 
ninintmned for a considerable time rous as they arOj there would bo pnr- 
fi^m other sources, Bufficeg ovciywhere chasers for all which they could make, 
to cxcludo the great body of the labour- not indeed at the present pnees, but at 
ing people from the possibibty of any those lower prices which would be the 
sneb competition Until lately, aU natural consequence of lower wages 
employments which required even tho Similar considerations apply m a still 
hiimblo education of reading and greater degree to employ ments which 
writing, could bo recruited only from a it is attempted to contmo to persons of 
select doss, the mnjonty having had a certain social rank, such as what are 
no opportumty of acq'mnng those called the hberal profet-sions , into 
attainments All such employments, which a person of what is cons’ dored 
accordmgly, were immensely overpaid, too low a class of society, is not easily 
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if admitted, does not 
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admitted, and 
eauily succeed 

' So complete, indeed, has hitherto 
heen the separatinn, so strongly marked 
the line of demarcation, botween the 
drOorent grades of labourers, as to bo 
almost equivalent to on hereditary dis- 
tinction of caste, each employment 
being chiefly recruited from the chil 
dren of those already employed m it, 
or in employments of the same rant 
with It in social estimation, or from 
the children of persons who, if ongi 
nhlly of a lower rank, have succeeded 
In raising theinseKesby their exertions 
The liberal professions are mostly sup- 
plied by the sons of either the profes- 
sional, or the idle classes the more 
highlv skilled manual emplovments aro 
filled up from the sons of skilled arti 
zans, or the class of tradesmen who 
rank with them the lower classes of 
skilled employments are in a similar 
case, and unskilled labourers, with 
occasional exceptions, remain from 
father to son in their pristine condition. 
Consequently the wages of each class 
have hitherto been regulated by the 
mcrease of its own population, rather 
than of the general popnlation of the 
Icountry If the prolessions aro over 
stocked, It 16 because tho class of so- 
ciety from which thiw have alwaprs 
mamly been supplied, has greatly in- 
creased in number, and because most 
of that class have numerous families, 
and bnng up some at least of their sons 
to professions If the wages of artizans 
remain so much higher than those of 
common labourers, it is because arti 
cans are a more prudent class, and do 
not many so early or so inconsiderately 
The changes, however, now so rapidly 
taking place in usages and ideas, are 
undermimng all these distvnctionB , the 
habits or ajsabilitioe which ohamed 
people to their hereditary condition are 
last weanng away, and eveiy class is 
exposed to increased and mcreasing 
competition from at least the class im 
mediately below it. The general re- 
laxation of conventional bamers, and 
the mcreased fecihtiea of education 
which already are, and wiU be m a 
much greater degree, brought within 
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many excellent ofilcts, one which ii 
tho roverso , they tend to hnng down 
the wages of skilled labour Tho in ' 
equality of remuneration between the 
skilled and tho unskilled is, withont 
doubt, TOiy much greater than isjustv ^ 
finhio , but it is desirable that this , 
should bo corrected by nusinjr tho nn 
skilled, not by lowcnng tho skilled If, 
however, tho other changes taking 
place in society are not acconipamed 
uy a strengthening of tho checks to 
population on tho part of Inbenrors 
pencmllj, there will bo a tendemy to 
bring the loner grades of skilled la 
bourera under tho influence of a rate of 
increase regulated bv a lower standard 
of hnng than tboir oivn, and thus to dc- 
tenorato their condition without raising 
that of the general mass, the stimulus 
given to tho multiplication of the lowest ^ 
class being sufficient to fill up withont 
dilliculty tho additional space gamed ly 
by them from tboso immediately above ry 

A modifying circumstance stillj 
remains to be noticed, which interfcrcsj 
to some Client with the operation ofj 
the pnnciples thus far brought to view ‘ 
VTiilo it 18 true, a® a general rule, that 
tho earnings of skilled labour, and es- 
pecially of any labour which requires 
school education, are at a monopoly 
rate, from the impossibility, to the moss 
of the people, of obtaining that educa- 
tion , it IB also true that the policy of 
nations, or tho bounty of individuals, 
formerly did much to conntemot tho 
effect of this limitation of competition, 
by offering eleemosynary instrnctior 
to a much larger class of persons than 
could have obtained tho same advan- 
tages by paying their pnee Adam 
Smith has pointed out the operation 
of this cause in keeping down tho re- 
muneration of scholarly or bookish oc- 
cupations gonerally, and m particular 
of clergymen, hterary men, and school 
mastoTs, or other teachers of youth 1 
cannot tetter sot forth this part of the 
subject than in his words 

“It has been considered os of 60| 
much importance that a proper nnmbeij 
of young people should be educated for. 
certain professions, that sometimes the! 


the reach of all, tend to produce, among I pubhc, and sometunes the piety oi'l 
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pnvate fonndere, hare established 
Lnny pensions, scholarships, exhibi- 
nons, bursanes, &c. for this purpose, 
■which draw many more people mto 
those trades than could otherwise pre- 
tend to follow them In all Chnstian 
countries, I behcro, the education of the 
greater part of churchmen is paid for m 
this manner Veiy few of them are edu- 
cated altogether at their own e'xpense 
Ihe long, tedious, and expensive edu 
cation, therefore, of those who are, will 
not always procure them a smtable re- 
wnrd,thechurchbeingcrowded with peo- 
ple who, in order to rat employment, are 
willing to accept ofa mnch smaller re- 
compense than what such an education 
would otherwise have entitled them to , 
and in this manner the competition of 
the poor takes away the reward of the 
nch It would be mdecent, no doubt, 
to compare either a curate or a chap- 
lam ■with a journeyman in any common 
trade The pay of a curate or a chap- 
lain, however, may ■very properly be 
considered as of the same nature with 
the wages of a joumeinnan They 
are, all three, paid for their work ac- 
cording to the contract which they may 
happen to make with their respective 
superiors Till after the middle of the 
fourteenth century, five marks, con- 
taining as much ^ver as ten pounds 
of our present money, 'was m England 
the usual pay of a curate or a stipen 
diary pansh pnest, as we find it regu- 
lated by the decrees of several difiereut 
nationd councils At the same penod 
fourpence a day, containmg the same 
quantity of silver as a shilhng of our 
present money, was declared to be the 
pay of a master-mason, and threepence 
a day, equal to mnepence of our present 
money, that of a journeyman mason * 
ITie wages of both these labourers, 
tberefore, supposing them to have been 
constantly employed, were much supe- 
rior to those of the curate The wages 
of the master mason, supposmg bun to 
have been ■without emmoyment one- 
ibird of the year would ha\o fully 
equalled them. By the 12 th of Queen 
Anne, o 12, it is declared ‘That 
wnereas for want of sufiScient mamte- 

• “ Sm tbs Statute of Labonrors, 36 Edw 
UL" 


nance and encouragement to curates, 
the cures have m several places been 
meanly snppbed, the bisliop is there- 
fore empowered to appomt by ■wnting 
under his hand and seal a sufficient 
certain stipend or allowance, not ex 
ceedmg fifty, and not less than twenty 
pounds a year ' Forty pounds a year 
IS reckoned at present very good pay 
for a curate, and notwithstanomg this 
act of parliament, there are many cura 
cies under twenty pounds a year This 
last sum does not exceed what is fre- 
quently earned by common labourers 
m many country parishes MTienever 
the law has attempted to regulate the 
■wages of workmen, it has always been 
rather to lower ■them than to raise 
them But the law has upon many 
occasions attempted to raise the wages 
of curates, and for the digm^ of the 
Church, to oblige the rectors of parishes 
to ^ve them more than the ■wretched 
maintenance which they themselves 
might be willing to accept of And 
in both cases the law seems to have 
been equally ineffectual, and has never 
been either able to raise the wages of 
curates or to sink those of labourers 
to the degree that was intended, be- 
cause It has never been able to hmder 
either the one from being ■willing to 
accept of less than the legal allowance, 
on account of the indigence of their 
situation and the multitude of their 
competitors , or the other fium re- 
ceiving more, on account of the con- 
trary competition of those who expected 
to denve either profit or pleasure fiam 
employing them ” , 

” In professions m which there are' 
no benences, such as law ff) and physic,! 
if an equal proportion of people were 
educated at the public expense, ther. 
competition would soon be so great aa| 
to sink ■very much tbeir peonninrT\ 
reward It might then not be worth 
anv man’s while to educate bis son to 
either of those professions at his own 
expense They would be entirely 
abandoned to such as had been edu 
cated by those public chanties , whose 
numbers and necessities would oblige 
them m general to content them- 
sel-ves ■with a very miserable recom- 
Dense 
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5 "That unprospcrouB race of men, 

I commonly called men of letters, nro 
\ pretty mneh in the ntnntion ivlncb 

II lawyerB and phyEicwns probably would 
I be in upon the foregoing siippobition. 

' In every part of Europe, the greater 
s part of tlicm have been educated for 

the chnrcb, but have been hindered 
by difTcrent reasons from ontenng into 
holy orders Tlioy have ponemllv, 
therefore, been educated at the public 
expense, and their numbers are every- 
where BO great as to reduce the pneo 
of their labour to a very paltrj recom 
pense 

■ “ Before the invention of the art of 

pnntmg, the only omplovmont by 
u which a man of letters could mnbo 
'anything by his talents, was that of a 
'puoho or pnvato teacher, or by com 
I municating to other people the cunous 
[and useful knowledge which he Ind 
[acquired himself and this is still 
sorely a more hononrahle, a more use 
ful, and in general even a more pro- 
fitable employment than that other of 
wnting for a hookscllor, to which the 
art of pnntmg has given occasion 
The time and study, the genius, know- 
ledw, and application requisite to 
I Huaufy an eminent teacher of the 
iciences, are at least equal to what is 
neccBsaiy for the greatest practitioners 
' in law and physic But tho usual ro 
‘ ward of the eminent teacher bears no 
proportion to that of tho lawyer or 
physician , hocauso the trade of the 
one IB crowded with indigent people 
who have been brought up to it at 
the public expense, whereas those of 
the other two are encumbered with 
very few who have not been educated 
at their own The usual recompense, 
however, of puhbo and pnvate teachers, 
small as it may appear, would un- 
doubtedly he loss than it iSj if the 
competition of those yet more indigent 
men of letters who wnte for bread was 
not taken out of the market. Before 
the invention of the art of pnntmg, a 
scholar and a beggar seem to have 
been terms very nearly synonymous. 
Qbe different Mvemors of the univer 
Bities before that tune appear to have 
often granted bcenses to their scholars 
to beg ” 


§ 4 Tho demand for literary U-i 
hour has so gronfly incrta-'ed since) 
Adam Smith wrote, while tho pron t 
sions for eleemosynary cdncntion Iiava , 
nowhere l>ccn much added to, and m [ 
tho countries which hare undergone ) 
rovolutiona Imre been ranch dimi 
nishcd, that little cffLct in keening ^ 
down tho recom]>cnso of literary labour | 
can now be asenbed to the influence of j 
those institntioDB But an effect nearly / 
equivalent is now produced by a cause 
somewhat similar — the competition of 
persons who, hv analogy with other 
arts, may bo called ainatcu ia Lito- 
rarv occupation is ono of tlioxo pursmts 
in which success may ho atlnincd by 
persona tho greator part of whoso tiino 
IS taken up hj other employments , and 
tho education necessary for it, is tho • 
common education of all cultivated 
persons Tho inducements to it, indc 
pendently of money, in the present 
Btofo of tho world, to all who have 
cither vanity to gratify, or personal of 
public objects to promote, arc strong 
These motives now attract into this 
career a great and increasing numlicr 
of persons who do not need its pccn 
nmry frmts, and who would equalli re- 
sort to It if it afforded no remuneration 
at all In our own country (to cite 
known examples), the most influential, 
and on tho whole most eminent philo- 
sophical wntcr of rccont times (Ben 
tham), tho ^atest pobtical economist 
(Eicanio), tho most cphcmcrnlly cele- 
brated, and tho really greatest poets 
(Byron and Shelley), and the most suc- 
cessful writer of prose fiction (Scott), 
wore nono of them authors by profes. 
Sion , and only two of the five, Scott 
and Byron, could have supported them 
selves by the works which they wrote 
Nearly all the high departments of 
anthorsbip are, to a great extent, simi 
larly fiDco. In consequence, altnougb 
the highest pecmiiary pnzes of suo- 
cessful aut horsliin are incomparably 
greater than at any former penod, yet 
on any rational calculation of the 
chances, in tho enstmg competition, 
scarcely any writer can hope to gam a 
living by hwls, and to do so by maga 
lines and reviews becomes daily more 
difficult. It 11 only the more trouble- 
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poiae nnd di'sngrceable Knds of htoraiy 
labour, and those •which confer no per- 
sonal celebntv, such ns most of those 
connected ■witK newspapers, or •with tho 
emaller periodicals, on which an edu- 
cated person can now rclj for subsist- 
ence Of those, the remuneration is, 
on the whole, decidedly high , bccauso, 
though exposed to tho competition of 
what used to be called “poor soholnrs" 
(persons who ba-ro received a learned 
education from some public or pnvate 
cbanti), they are exempt from that of 
amateurs, those who have other moans 
of support being seldom candidates for 
such employments ^Vhethe^ theso 
considerations are not connected with 
something radically aimss in the idea 
of authorship oa a profession, and whe- 
ther any social arrangement under 
nhich the teachers of mankiud consist 
of persons giving out doctnnes for 
bread, is suited to bo, or can possibly 
be, a permanent thing— -would be a 
subject well worthy of tho attention of 
thinkers. 

The clerical, libo the literary profes- 
sion, 18 frequently adopted by persons 
of independent means, either from reli- 
gious zeal, or for the sake of the honour 
or usefulness which mav belong to it, 
or fora chance of tho high prizes which 
it holds out , and it is now principally 
for this reason that the salaries of 
curates are so low, those salaries, 
though considerably raised by the in 
Bucncc of public opinion, being still 
gcneralli insuflicient ns the solo means 
of support for one who has to maintain 
the externals exMcted from a clergy 
man of the estobnsbed church 

AVhen an occupation is earned on 
chiefly by persons who derive tho mam 
[lortion of their subsistence from other 
sources, its remuneration may be lower 
almost to any extent, than the •wages 
of equally severe hihonr in other em- 
ployments. The pnncipal example of 

SVhon spmning and knitting were ear- 
ned on in every cottage, by famihes 
denying their pnncipat support from 
agnculture, the pnee nt •wmoh their 
produce -was sola (which constituted 
the remuneration of the labour) -was 
often 60 low, that there would have 


been reqmred great perfection of ma- 
chinery to undersell n Tho amount 
of the remuneration in such a case, 
depends chioflynpon whether tho quan- 
tity of the commodity, produced by this 
doscnption of labour, suffices to supplr 
the whole of tho demand. If it does 
not, and there is consequently a neces 
mty for some labonrers who devote 
themselves entirely to the employment, 
the pneo of the article must be snffi 
cient to pay those labourers at the 
ordinary rate, and to reward therefore 
very handsomely the domestic pro- 
ducers But if the demand is so hmited 
that the domestic manufacture can do 
more than satisfy it, the price is natu 
rally kept down to the lowest rate at 
which peasant famihes think it worth 
while to continue the production It 
IS, no doubt, bccauso the Swiss nrtizans 
do not depend for tho whole of their 
subsistence upon tbeir looms, that Zu- 
nch is able to maintain a competition 
in tlie European market -with Enghsh 
capital, and English fuel and ma- 
I ohinery * Thus far, ns to tho remn- 
I ncrahon of the subsidiary omploymout , 

; but the effect to the labourers of hal- 
ing this additional resource, is almost 
certain to bo (unless peculiar counter- 
acting causes intervene) a propor- 
tional diminution of tho ■wages of their 
mam occupabon Tlie h^its of the 
people (ns has already been so often 
remarked) e'verywhere require some 
particular scale of bving, and no more, 
as the condihon without which they 
■will not bnng up a family Whether 
the income which maintains them in 
this condibon comes from one source 
or from two, makes no difference if 
there is a second source of income, the^ 
rcqmre less from the first , and raulb- 
ply (at least this has nlwaro hitherto 
been the case) to a pomt which leaves 
them no more from both employments, 

• Fonr-flfthi of the maniifscturcr* of the 
Canton of Zurich are small farmers, gene- 
rallj proprietors of their farms The cotton 
manuEseture occupies either ■wholly or par^ 
tialW 33,000 people, neariv a tenth part of the 
population, and thev consume a greater 
quantity of cotton per Inhabitant than cither 
h ranco or England. See the Statistical Ac- 
coont of Zurich, formerly cited pp lOS 103, 
110 
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tlian they would proLably have had 
from either if it had been their sole 
occupation. 

For the same reason it is found that, 
eetteru parihut, those trades are gene 
rally the worst pnii in which the 
wife and children of the artiaan aid in 
the work. The income which the 
habits of the class demand, and down 
to which they are almost sure to mul 
tiply, IS made up, in those trades, by 
the eaminM of the whole family, while 
111 others the same income must bo ob- 
tained by the labour of the man alone 
It 18 even probable that their collective 
eamiuM will amount to a smaller sum 
than those of the man alone in other 
trade*, becanso the prudential re- 
straint on mamngo is unusually weak 
when the only consequence mure 
diately felt is an iraproiemont of cir 
cumstances, the jomt earnings of the 
two gomg further in their domestic 
economy after marriage than before 
Such accordingly is the fact, in the 
case of hand loom weavers In most 
kinds of weaving, women can and do 
earn as ranch as men, and children are 
employed at a veiy early age , but the 
ag^^te earnings of a family are 
loiier than in almost any other iMd of 
industry, and the mamages earlier It 
IS noticeable also that there are cer 
tain branches of hand loom weaving in 
which wa^s are much above the rate 
common in the trade, and that these 
are the branches in which neither 
women nor young persons are em 
plovfd. These facts were authenti 
cated by the inqmnes of the Hand- 
loom Weavers Commission, which made 
Its report m 1841 No argument can 
be hence denied for the exclusion of 
women from the hberty of competing 
j in the labour market, since even 
when no more is earned by the labour 
of a man and a woman than would 
have been earned by the man alone, 
the advantage to the woman of not de- 
pending on a master for subsistence 
may be more than an equivalent. It 
cannot, however, be considered desir 
able as a permanent element m the 
condition of a labouring class, that the 
mother of the family (the case of sm 
gle women is totally iiferent) should 


bo under the noccssitv of wonting for 
subsistence, at least ofscwhere than In 
their place of abode In the cose of 
children, who are nocessanly depend 
cut, the luDuonce of thoir competition 
in depressing the labour market is on 
important element in the question of 
hmiling tlicir labour, in oracr to pro- 
iido bettor for their edncation 

§ 5 It desorves consideration, why if' 
the wages of women arc generally/ 
lower, and very mnoh lower, than thosej 
of men They are not nniversnlty so | 
IITiero men and women work at thoK 
same employment if it bo one fort! 
which they are equally fitted m point] 
of physical power, they are not alwnj's ) 
unequally paid Women, in factoncs, 
sometimes cam as much as men , and 
BO they do in hand loom wcanng, 
which, being paid by the piece, bnngs 
their cfBcioncy to a sure test When 
th5 cfBncni^ is equal, but the pay nn 
equal, tbo only explanation that can 
bo giNcn IB custom, funded either 
in a prejudice, or in the present con 
Bfitntion of society, which, mahng 
almost eieiy woman, socially speak- 
ing, an appendage of some man, en 
nbles men to fake systematically the 
hon’s share of whatever belongs to 
both But the pnncipal question re- 
lates to the peculiar employments of 
women. The remuneration of these is 
nluays, I believe, greatly below that of 
employments of equal skill and equal 
disagreenhleness, earned on hr men 
In some of these cases the explanation 
is endontly that already given as in 
the case of domestio servants, whose 
wages, speafang generally, are not 
determined by competition, bnt are 
greatly in excess of the market value 
of the labour, and in tlus excess, ns in 
almost all things which are regulated 
by custom, the male sex obtains by far 
the largest share In the occupations 
m which employers take full advantage 
of competition, the low wages of women 
as compared with the ordinary earn- 
ings of men, are a proof that the em- 
ployments are overstocked that al 
though so much smaller a number of 
women, than of men, support them- 
selves by wages, the occupations which 
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*w find n-xlco tirccs nblo to llitin 
m>; comp-\inuvoly so few, that the field 
of their cnsjilojTuctil la etill inorO over 
croonled. It ranat be oba^rved, that aa 
aiatters now stand, n snfiiciont dcgr>.o 
of orcrcrowJing mav dopa'sa tho wages 
of women to n much lower munnmm 
than those of men nie wages, at 
lea^t of single women, moat bo equal 
to their support , hut need not bo more 
than equal to it, the minimum, in their 
case, IS tho pittance abjolalel} reqm 
site for the snsteimnco of one human 
being 2 sow the loircst point to whicli 
tho tn<v=t superabundant competition 
can permanently depress the wages of 
* man, is always somewhat more than 
this Viliero the wife of a Inbouniig 
I man does not by general custom con 
I tnbiite to his earnings, the man’s •». ages 
j must bo at least sufficient to support 
' liini*cir, a wife, and a number of chil 
dren adequate to teop nn the Mpula 
tion, since if it were less, tlio population 
would not be kept up And ovep if 
the wife earns s-imcthing, their joint 
wages must bo euffiaent to support, 
not only themselves, hut (at least for 
feme years) their children nl<o Tlio 
ne pill! ultra of low wages, then fore, 
(except dunng some transifoiy crisis, 
or in some decaying employment,) can 
hardlj occur in anj occupation which 
the p^'rson employed has to live b\, 
except tho occupations of women 

, g C Thus far, wo have, through 
! thu discussion, proceeded on tho sup- 

1 position that conipetinon is free, so far 
118 regards human interference , being 
limited onlv by natural causes, or by 
^ tho unintcndea effect of general social 
Ucircumstanccs But law or custom 
^Vnay interfere to limit competition 
If apprentice laws, or tho regulations 
of corporate bodies, make the access 
to a particular employment slow, 
costly, or difhcult, tho wages of that 
craplojancnt maj bo kept much above 
them natural pioportiou to tho wnges 
of common labour They might bo so 
kept without any assignahTe limit, 
were it not that wages which exceed 
tho usual rate requiro corresponding 
pnees, and that there is a limit to tho 
price at which even a restnetod nnm 


her of producers can dispose of all they 
product In most cmlixcd countms, 
the rcHinclions of this kind which 
once existed have boon either abo- 
lished or very much relaxed, and wall, 
no doubt, soon disappear entirely In 
some trades, however, and to some ex- 
tent, the combinations of workmen 
reduce a similar effect Those com 
inatiouB alwnvs fail to uphold wages 
at an artifieml rate, unless they also 
limit tho number of competitors But 
thev do occasionally succeed m accom j 
plishing this In sovoml trades tlioj 
workmen have been able to make it; 
almost impracticable for strangers to ob- i 
tain admission eilbcr ns journeymen oil 
as apprentices, except in limited num j 
bars, and under such restrictions as 
they chooio to impose It was given 
in ovndonco to tho Hand loom Weavers 
Commission, that this is one of tho 
lianlships which aggravate the gnevoua 
condition of that depressed class Their 
own employment is overstocked and 
nlmoal ruined , but there are many 
other trades which it would not be dif 
Ccult for them to loam to this, how- 
ever, tho combinations of workmen in 
thoBO other trades are said to intetposo 
an obstacle hitherto insurmountable 
NotwutliBtaiiding, however, tho orueJ 
manner in winch the exclusive pnn- 
ciplc of these combinations operates in 
a case of this peculiar nature, tho 
question, whether they are on tho 
whole more useful or mischievous, ro- 
quircs to be decided on au enlarged 
consideration of consequences, among 
which such a fact as this is not one of 
the most important items Putting 
aside the atrocities sometimes com- 
mitted by workmen in the way of per 
sonol ontrnge or intimidation, which 
cannot bo too ngidly repressed , if tho 
present state of the general habits of 
tho people wore to remain for ever un- 
improved, these partial combmafions, 
in 80 far as they ao succeed in keeping 
up the xvagcB of any trade by limibiig 
its numbers, might be looked upon ns 
simply intrenching round a particular 
spot against the inroads of over-popu- 
lation, and making the wages of the 
class depend upon their own rate of 
increase, instead of depending on that 
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of «. more reckless and improvident 
class than themselves What at first 
Sight seems the injastice of excluding 
the more numerous body from sharing 
\he gams of a comparatively few, dis- 
appears when we consider that by 
being admitted, they would not be 
made better off, for more than a sbort 
time , the only permanent effect which 
their admission would produce, would 
bo to lower the others to their own 
level To what extent the force of 
this consideration is annulled when a 
tendency commences towards dimi- 
nished over crowding in the labouring 
classes generally, and what grounds of 
a different nature there may be for re 
garding the existence of trade combi- 
nations as rather to be desired than 
deprecated, will be considered in a 
snusequent chapter of tins work, with 
the SDUjeot of Combination Laws 

§ 7 To conclude this subject, I 
must repeat an observation already 
made, that there are kinds of labour of 
which the wages are fixed by custom, 
and not by competition Such are the 
fees or chaig;cs of professional persons 
of physicians, sur^ns, hamsters, and 
even attorneys These, as a general 
rule, do not vary, and though competi 
lion operates upon those classes as 
much as upon any others, it is by di- 
viding tho husmess, not, in general, by 
dimiiiishing the rate at which it is 

C l The cause of this, perhaps, has 
n the prevalence of on opinion that 
sneh persons are more trustworthy if 
pa’d highly in proportion to the work 
they perform, insomuch that if a lawyer 
or a physician offered his somces at 
less than the ordinary rate, instead of 
piiuing more practice, he would pro- 
bably lose that which he already had 
bor analogous reasons it is usual to 


pay greatly beyond the market pnee of 
their labour, M persons in whom the 
employer wishes to place peculiar trust, 
or from whom he requires something 
besides their mere services For ex 
ample, most persons who can afford it> 
pay to their domestio servants higher 
wages than would purchase in the 
market the labour oi persons fully ai 
competent to the work required 'they 
do this, not merely from ostentation, 
hnt also from more reasonable motives , 
either because they desire that those 
they employ should serve them cheer- 
fully, and be anxious to remain in their 
BomcB , or because they do not hke to 
dnve a hard bargain with people whom 
they are in constant intercourse with , 
or because they dishke to have near 
their persons, and continually in their 
Bight, people with the appearance and 
habits which are the usual accompain 
menta of a mean remnneration Sum 
lar feelings operate in the minds of 
persons in hnsiness, with respect to 
their derks and other employfes la- 
bernhty, generosity, and the credit ol 
the employer, are motives which, to 
whatever extent they operate, preclude 
taking the utmost advantage of compe 
tition and doubtless such motives 
might, and even now do, operate on 
employers of labonr in all the great 
departments of industiy, and most de- 
sirable IB it that they should But 
they can never raise the average wages 
of labonr beyond the ratio of population 
to capital By givmg more to each 
person employed, they hmit the power 
of giving employment to numbers, and 
however excellent their moral effect, 
they do little good economically, unless 
the paupensm of those who are shut 
ont, leads indirectly to a readjustment 
by moans of an increased roetraint on 
popnlaUon. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


OF PROFITS 


f 1 Hv.too Ironled of the la- 
boiiror’s share of the prodnce, ire next 
proceed to the share of the capitalist , 

' the profits of capital or stock , the gams 
of tno person who advances the ot- 
ponses of production — who, from funds 
in his possCBSion, pays tho wneos of 
the lahonrcrs, or supports them during 
the work, who supplies tho requisite 
buildings, materials, and tools or ma- 
chinery, and to whom, by the usual 
terms of tho contract, the produce bo 
longs, to ho disposed of at bis pleasure 
After indcmnifTing him for his outlay, 
there commonly remains a surplus, 
which IS hia profit, tho net income 
from his capital the amount which 
he can offora to expend in necessancs 
or pleasures, or from which by further 
saving ho can add to his wealth 
As the wages of the labourer are the 
Vemunoration of- labour, so tho profits 
teriho capitalist arc properly , according 
toTfTr ‘Senior’s well chosen erprossion, 
jthe remnnoration of abstinence Ihe^ 
are wHafEe gamsTiy forbearing to 
consume his capital for his own uses, 
and allowung it to he consumed by 
productive labourers for their uses 
tor this forbearance ho requires a 
recompense Verv often in personal 
Icnioyment he would bo a gainer by 
squandering his capital, tho capital 
I amounting to more than the sura of the 
profits which it will yield dnnng the 
years hb can expect to live But while 
'he retains, it undiminished, he has al- 
wars tho power of consumiug it if ho 
wishes or needs , ho can bestow it upon 
others at his death, and in the mean 
time he derives trem it an income, 
which he can without impovenshraont 
apply to tho satisfaction of his own 
wants 01 inclmations 
I Of the gams, however, which tho 
mos«ession of a capital enables a person 
[to make, a part only is properly an 
jeqmvalent for the use of the capital 
litwlf, namely, as much as a solvent 


person would he willing to pay for the 
loan of it This, which as ever} body, 
knows IS called vnterest,-iB-all that a- 
person is enabled to got by merely ab-j 
staining from the immediate consunip-j 
tion of hiB capital, and allowing it tol^ 
bo used for productive purposes bv 
others The remnneration which is 


I obtained in anj'couiitn for mere ab- 
1 stinonce, is measured by tho current 
rate of interest on the best secunty, 
such sccunty ns precludes any appre- 
ciable chance of losing tho pnnoipal 
IVhat a person expects to gum, who 
supenntends the employment of his 
own capital, is always more, and gene 
rally much more, than this The rate 
of profit greatly exceeds the rate of in- 
terest 1 ho surplus 18 partly componsa 
lion fornsk By lending his capitnl, on 
unexceptionable secunty, he runs little 
or no nsk But if he embarks in busi- 
ness on hiB own acconnt, he always 
exposes his capital to some, and in 
many cases to very groat, danger of 
pariial or total loss For this danger 1 
he must be compensated, otherwise bof 
will not incur it He must likewise bo 
reranucrated for the devoliou of hia 
tune and labour Tho control of tho 
operations of industry usually belongs 
to the person who supplies the whole 
or the greatest part ot the funds by 
which they arc earned on, and who, 
according to the ordinary arrangement, 
is either alone interested, or is the per- 
son most mtereslod (at least directly), 
in the result. To exorcise this control 
with efficiency, if the concern is large 
and compheated, requires great assi 
dnity , and often, no oroinaty sail This I 
assidmty and skill muBt_ be remnne- 
rotedr — 

The gross profits from capitnl, the 
gams roturnea to those who supply the 
fimds'for production, must suiBice fog 
these throe purposes They must 
afford a sufficient eqmvalont for absti- 
nence, indemnity for nsk, andiemm 
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''aeration for the lahonr and skill re- 
iqinred for snpenntendonce These 
afferent compensations may be cither 
paid to the same, or to ditferont per 
sons. The capital, or some part of it, 
may be borrowed may belong to some 
one who does not undertake the risks 
or the trouble of business. In that 
case, the lender, or owner, is the poi- 
son who practises the abstinence , and 
is remunerated for it by the interest 
paid to him, while the difference be- 
tween the intf rest and the gross profit 
remunerates the exertions and risks of 
the undertaker ♦ Sometimes, again, 
the capital, or a part of it, is supphed 
by what is called a sleeping partner , 
who shares the neks of tho employ 
ment, but not the trouble, and who, in 
consideration of those risks, receiies 
not a mere interest, but a stipulated 
share of the gross profits Sometimes 
the capital is supplied and the risk 
incurred by one person, and the bnsi 
ness earned on exclusivoly in his name, 
while the trouble of management is 
made o\er to another, who is engaged 
for that purpose at a fixed salary 
Management, however, by hired ser- 
vants, who nave no interest in the 
result but that of preserving their 
salanes, is proverbially inefhcient, un- 
less they act under the inspecting eye, 
if not the controllmg hand, of the per- 
son chiefly interested and prudence 
almost always recommends ginng to 
a manager not thus controlled a -re- 
muneration partly dependent on the 
profits, which virtually reduces the 
case to that of a sleeping partner Or 
finally, the same person may own the 
capital, and conduct the business, 
addmg, if ho will and can, to the man 
agement of bs own capital, that of as 
much more as the owners may be will 
mg to trust him with. But under 
any and all of these arrangements, tho 
same three things require their remu- 
neration, and must obtain it from the 
gross nrofit abstinence, ns^ exertion 
And the three parte into which profit 
may be considered as resolving itself, 
• It U to be regretted that this word. In 
this sense, Is not familiar to an English ear 
French political economists enjoj • great 
adrantage in being able to speak cnrrentlj 
of kt pr>Jitt dt r entnprintUT 


may be described respectively as bite- ' 
rest, insurance, and wages of supenn- 
tendcnce 

§2 Tho lowest rate of profit which! 
can permanontlv exist, is that which! 

IS barely adequate, at the given place I 
and time, to afford an equivalent for j 
tho abstinence, risk, and exertion im j 
lied in the employment of capital ( 
rom the gross profit, has first to 
deducted as much as tnll form a firad 
Bufiicicnt on the averago to cover all 
losses incident to tho employment. 
Next, It must afford such an equivalent 
to the owner of the capital for forbear 
ing to consume it, ns is then and 
there a sufficient motiio to him to per 
sist in his abstinence How much 
will be required to form this eqmva- 
lont, depends on tho comparative value 
placed, in the giien society, upon the 
present and the future (in the words 
formerly used) on the strength of the 
effective denro of accumulation fur- 
ther, after covonng all losses, and re- 
munerating tho owner for forbearing to 
consume, there must be sometlung left 
to recompense the labour and skill of 
the person who devotes his time to tho 
business This recompense too must 
be sufficient to enabio at least the 
owners of tho larger capitals to receive 
for their trouble, or to pay to some 
manager for his, what to them or him 
will be a sufficient inducement for un- 
dergoing it. If the surplus is no more 
than this, none but large masses of 
capital will be employed productively , 
and if it did not even amount to this, 
capital would be withdrawn from pro- 
duction, and nnproductively consumed, 
until, by an indirect consequence of its 
diminisned amount, to bo explained 
hereafter, the rate of profit was raised. 

Such, then, is the minimum ofi! 
profits but that mimmum is exceed ,i 
inglv variable, and at some times andu 
places extremely low , on account of > 
the great vanableness of two out ofi 
Its three elements. That the rate of ' 
necessary remuneration for abstmcnce, 
or m other words the effective desire 
of accumulation, differs widely in dif 
ferent states ofsocietj and oivihxation, 
has been seen m a former chaptei. 
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rhere is a still 'Wider difference in the 
element which consists in compensa- 
, bon for nsL I am not no'w spenhing 
of the differences in point of nsk be- 
, tween different emplo^ents of capital 
' in the same society, but of the very 
J different degrees of seennty of property 
, , in different states of society ‘Where, 
I -88 m many of the governments of 
Asia, property is m perpetual danger 
of spohabon from a tyrannical govern- 
ment, or from its rapacious and ill- 
controlled officers , where to possess or 
to be suspected of possessing wealth, is 
to bo a mark not only for funder, but 
perhaps for personal ill treatment to 
extort the disclosure and surrender of 
hidden valuables , or where, as m the 
European middle ages, the weakness 
of the government, even when not it- 
self inclined to oppress, leaves its suh- 
lects exposed without proteebon or 
red-ess to acbve spoliation, or auda- 
cious withholding of just nght8,b} any 
powerful mdividual , the rate of proht 
which persons of average dispositions 
will require, to make them iorego the 
immediate enjoyment of what they 
happen to possess, for the purpose of 
exposing it and themselves to these 
penis, must be something veiy con- 
siderable And these contingencies 
affect those who live on the mere mte- 
rest of their capital, in conunon with 
those who personally engage in pro- 
dnebon In a generally secure state 
of society, the risks which may be 
attendant on the natnre of particular 
employments seldom fall on tne person 
who lends his capital, if he lends on 
good secunty , but in a state of society 
Eke that ol many parts of Asia, no 
secunty (except perhaps the actual 
pledge of gold or jewels) is good and 
the mere possession of a hoard, when 
known or suspected, exposes it and the 
' possessor to nsks, for which scarcely 
rofit ho could expect to obtain 
be an eqni'VBlent , so that there 
would bo sbll less accumulation than 
there is, if a state of msecuntj did not 
also mxdtiply the occasions on which 
the possession of a treasure may be the 
means of aa'vi^ life, or averbng senons 
calamities Tmose w ho lend, under 
these wretched firoTemmonts, do it at 
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the utmost Mnl of never bemg paid. 
In most of the nabve states of Indio, 
the lowest terms on which any one 
will lend money, even to the govern 
ment, are such, that if the mterest is 
paid only for a few years, and the 
pnncipal not at aU, the lender is toler 
ably well mdemmfied If the acenmn 
labon of pnncipal and compound inte- 
rest 18 ultimately compromised at a 
few shillings m the pound, he has 
generally made an advantageous bar- 
gam 

§ 3 The remtmerabon of capital in ^ 
diflerent employments, much more than ' 
the rtmunerabon of labo'or, vanes ac- 
cording to the circumstances which 
render one employment more attrac- 
tn e, or more repulsive, than another > 
llie profits, for example, of retail 
trade, m proporbon to the capital em- 
ployed, exceed those of wholesale 
dealers or mannfactnrers, for this rea- 
son amon^ others, that there is less 
consideration attached to the employ- 
ment ITie greatest, however, of these f 
differences, is that caused by difference i 
of nsk. The profits of a gunpowder ' 
manufacturer must bo consiaerablv 
greater than the average, to make np 
lor the peenhar nsks to which he and 
his property are constantly exposed. 
When, however, as m the case of 
manne adventure, the pecnliar nsks 
are capable of bomg, and commonly 
are, commuted for a fixed payment, 
the preimum of insnranoe takes its 
regular place among the charges of 
produobon , and the compensabon 
which the owner of the ship or cargo 
receives for that payment, does not ap- 
pear m the esbraate of his profits, but 
is mcluded m the replacement of his 
capitaL 

The porbon, too, of the gross profit,! 
which forms the remuneration for the-!, 
labour and skill of the dealer or pro- > 
dneer, is veiy different m different em-, 
plojrments This is the explanabon 
always given of the eitraordinaiy rate 
of apothecanes’ profit, the greatest 
part, as Adam Smith observes, bemg 
frequently no more than the reasonable 
■wages of professional attendance , for 
which, until a late alterabon of the 
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taw, tlie apnthecarv could not demand 
any remuneration, except m the prices 
ofnisdrugs Some occupations require 
a considemhle amount of scientiho or 
technical education, and can only be 
earned on by persons who combine wntb 
that education a considerable capital 
Such IS the business of an engineer, 
both in the onginal sense of the term, 
a machine maker, and in its popular 
or donvative sense, an undertaker of 
public works These are always the 
most profitable emplojunents There 
are cases, again in wmeh a consider 
i able amount of labour and skill is re- 
quired to conduct a business necessanly 
! of limited extent In such cases a 
higher than common rate of profit is 
necessary to yield only the common 
rate of remuneration “ In a small sea- 
port town,” says Adam Smith, “ a 
little grocer will make forty or fifty per 
cent upon a stock of a suigle hundred 
pounds, while a considerable wholesale 
merchant in the same place will scarce 
make eight or ten per cent upon a stock 
of ten thousand. The trade of the 
grocer may be necessaty for the con 
veniency of the inhabitants, and the 
narrowness of the market may not 
admit the employment of a larger 
^capital in the husiness The man, 

!■ however, must not only live by his 
u trade, but live by it suitably to 
{ the qualifications which it rcqmres 
Besides possessing a little capital, he 
must be able to read, wnte, and ao- 
lount, and must be a tolerable judge, 
too, of perhaps or sixty dilTorcnt 
sorts of goods, their pnees, quahtios, 
and the markets where they are to 
be had cheapest. Thirty or forty 
pounds a year cannot be considered as 
too great a recompense for the labour 
of a person so accomplished. Deduct 
this from the seemingly great profits of 
his capital, and little more will remain, 
perhups, than the ordmary profits of 
stool The greater part of the apparent 
profit IS, m this case, too, real wages ” 
AH the natural monopolies (moaning 
V thereby those which are created by 
circumstances, and not by law) which 
, produce or aggravate thejisp^ntiesin 
I the remuneration of difierent kmdi of 
J labour, operate similarly between dif- 


ferent emploj ments of capital. If a 
business can only be advantageously 
carried on by a large capital, this in 
most countries limits so narrowly the 
class of pereons who can enter into the 
empiojunent, that they are enabled to 
keep their rate of profit above tlio 
general level A trade may also, frouijj 
the nature of tlie case, be confined to | 
80 few hands, that profits mav ndmitj 
of being kept ap by a combiuatiCi.( 
among the dealers It is well known 
that even among so numerous a body' 
as the London booksellors, tins sort ol 
combination long continued to exist 
I have already mentioned the case of 
the gas and water compames 


§ 4 After due allowance is made 
for these venous causes of inequality, 
namely, differences in the nsk or 
agreeablenesB ofdifferentcmployments, 
and natural or artificial monopolies,! 
the rate of profit on capital in aH em j 
ployments tends to an equality Such' 
is the proposition nsually laid down by 
political economists, and under proper 
explanations it is true 
That portion of profit which is 
properly interest, and which forms the 
real remuneration for abstinence, i«' 
stnctly the same, at the same time and I 
place, whatever be the employment.* 
The rate of interest on equally good 
seenntyj does not vary according to 
the destination of the pnncipal, though 
it does van from time to time very 
much, according to the circnmstances 
of the market. There is no employ 
ment in which, in the present state of ^ 
industry, competition is so active and ^ 
inooBBant as in the lending and borrow- J 
mg of money AH persona m business 
are occasionaUy, and most of them 
constantly, borrowers while all persons 
not in business, who possess monied 
property, are lenders Between these 
two great bodies, there is a numerous, 
keen, nnd intelbgcnt class of middle- 
men, composed of hankers, stockbrokers, 
discount orokers, and others, alive to 
the slightest breath of probable gam 
The smallest circumstance, or the most 
transient impression on the puhlio 
mind, which tends to an increase or 
diminution of the demand for loam. 
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cither nt the time or pro'pccfnclv, 
qKimtca immcdiafelj on the rate of 
interest and circumstances in tho 
goiieml state of trade, reallt tending 
to cause this difference of demand, are 
continually occumng, sometimes to 
such an extent, that tho rate of inte- 
rest on tho host mcrcanttlo bills has 
been knoiyn to varj in little more than 
a Tear (even 'vnthout the occurrence of 
tho ^at derangement called a com- 
mercial cnsis) from four or less, to eight 
-or mno per cent But, nt the same 
j time and place, the rate of interest is 
I the same, to all who can mve equalh 
,.,^ood Bccnnty Tiie market rate of 
' infcrost IS at all tunes a knotm and 
definite thing 

It IS fir otherwise with gross profit , 
which, though (as will presontlj bo seen) 
tit does not vary much from employ- 
!roenttoemplovnient, vanes very greatly t 
'from individual to individual, and can I 
scarcely bo in any two cases the same ' 

Jt depends on the knowledge, talents, 
Economy, and energy of tho capitalist 
himself, or of the agents whom ho em- 
ploys , on tho accidents of personal con- 
nexion , and even on chance Hanlly 
any two dealers iii the same tride, 
even if their commodities are equally 
good and equally cheap, cany on their 
business nt the same expense, or tom 
over tlieir capital in the same time 

( That equal capitals give equal profits, 
as a general maxim of trade, would be 
as false as that equal ago or size gives 
equal bodily strength, or that equal 
readmg or expenence gives equal 
Vknowledge The effect depends as 
much upon twenty other tilings, as 
opon the single cause specified 
\ But though prohtD thus vnty, the 
(panty, on the whole, of different modes 
;of^mplojung capital (iii the absence 
iof any natural or artificial monopoly) 

I IS, in a certain, and a very important 
sense, maintained On an average 
(whatever may be the occasional 
fluctuations) the vanons emploj menfs 
of capital are on such a footing, as to 
hold out, not equal profits, but equal 
expectations of profit, to persons of 
average abibties and advantages By 
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ableness or safety of an employ monl 
If tbo case wore not so , if tliero were 
evidentlv, and to common expenence, 
more favourable chances of pecuniary 
success in one business than in others, 
more persons would engage their capi- 
tal in the business, or would bring up 
their sons to it , which in fact always 
happens when a business, like that of 
an enpneer at present, or like any 
newly cstablmlied and prosperous manu- 
facture, 18 seen to bo a growing and 
thriving one If, on the contraiy, a 
business is not considered tliniang , if 
the chances of profit in it are thought 
to bo infonor to those in other employ- 
menfs , capital gradually leaves it, oi 
at least new capital is not attracted to 
It , and by tins change in the distribu- 
tion of capital between the less profit- 
able and tho more profitable employ- 
ments, a sort of balance is restored 
The expectations of profit, therefore, in 
different employments, cannot long con- 
tinue very diflercnt they tend to a 
common average, though thev are 
Mnerally oscillating firom one side to 
the other side of the medium 
This equalizing process, commonly 
desenbed as the transfer of capital from 
one employment to another, is not 
necessanly the onerous, slow, and 
almost impracticable operation which 
it 18 very often represented to bo In 
the first place, it docs not always im 
ply the actual removal of capital 
already embarked in an employment 
In arapidlj progressive state of capital, 
the adjustment often takes place by 
means of the new accumulations of each 
year, which direct themselves in prefer- 
ence towards the more thriving trades 
Even when a real transfer of capital is 
necessary, it is by no means implied 
that any of those who are engaged in 
the unprofitable employment, rAnqui-h 
business and break up their estnbhsh 
ments ITienumeronBaiid multifanoufl i 
channels of credit, through which, lu 
commercial nations, unemployed capital 
diffuses it'^elf over the field of employ- 
ment, flowing over in greater abund- 
ance to the lower levels, are the means 
by which the equalization is accom 


equal, I mean after making compensa- j phshed. The process consists in a 
tion for any infenonty m the agree- [ limitation by one class of dealers or 
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producers, and an extension hy the not replacing the fixed capital M it 
other, of that portion of their bu-unesg srears out '1 hero u besides, in totallr 
winch 18 earned on with bomrwid changing the destination of a capital, 
capital There is geared j any dealer ao gn at a Faenfice of catahh'-hed Con- 
or producer on a considcmblo scale, nexion, and of acouired skill mid ei- 
who confines his business to what can pencncc, that people are alims Tety 
be earned on bv his own funds Wiin alow in rcsolnng upon it, and hardlr 
trade is good, The not onlv uses to tlte ever do so nntil long a'ier a chanm of 
utmost Ins own capital, out cmplora, fortune has become hoiidcss '1 liesr 
in addition, much of the credit winch however, are distinclly exceptional 
that capital obtains for him When, casfs, and even in those the cqualizv 
either from over supply or from aomo tion is at last effected. It mav al«o 
slackening in the demand for Ins com happen that the return to cquilibnnra 
modity, he finds that it sells more is considirahlv protracted, when, before 
slowly or obtains a lower pneo, he eon one inequality has been corrected, 
tracts hia opi rations, and docs not amubfr cinso of intsjnnhty anf''8, 
npply to hanktrs or other money win h is anid lo ha\o h^ti continonlly 
dealers for a renewal of their adiancea the case during a long genes of ^eirs, 
to the same extent ns before A bust with iho production of cotton in the 
ness whieh is ini rensnig holds out, on Souilnm Slates of North Amenca, the 
ihecontran, a pro-pcct of profitable commodity Imung been upheld at 
employment for a larger amount of this what was nrtuiilly n monojioh pne’C, 
floating capital than prenonslv, and because tbo Increase of demand, from 
those engaged in it become apjihcanta succcssiie improvement* tn the rannu 
to the uionev dealers for larger ad facturc, went on with a rapidity so 
vnnees, whicu, from their luipronng much boy ond expectation, that for inanv 
cireumstances, they have no difiieiiliy years iho gujiplv never completilr 
n obtaining A difiorent distnbution oiortook it. IJut it is not oflon that a 
of floating capital between two cm succession of disturbing cau-'cs, all ' 
ploymenis has as much effect lu re acting in the same direction, are known j 
storing their profits to an equilil num, to follow ono another wiilt hardly any ' 
as if the owners of on equal amount of interval \\ here there is no monopolv,? 
capital wore to abandon the one trade the profits of a trade are likely to range \ 
and carry their capital into the other Bomettmos ahovo and sometimes below t 
^Ins easy, and as it were spontaneous, the general level, but tending always to ! 
pnethod of accommodating production return to it , like the oscillations of tbs 
jto demand, is quite euflicienl to correct poiiduhim 

jnny inequalities arising from the flue- In general, then, althongh profits are 
jtuntions of trade, or other causes ol vorv difllront to different indivailuahv 
ordinary occurrence In the case of ami to the same individual in difieront 
ST altogether declining trade, in which years, there cannot be much diversity 
it IB necessary that the production at the same time and place in the 
should be, not occasionally vaned, but average profits of diflerent employ 
greatly and permanently diminished, ments, (otlicr than the standing differ 
or perhaps stopped alregether, the pro cnccs necessary to compensate for 
cess of extricating uo capital is, no difference of nttrachveness), except forji 
doubt, tardy and dirai^t, and almost short periods, or when sonic gri at per fi 
always attend^ with considerable ninnent reiulsion has overtaken a par-v 
loss, much of the capital fixed in mo* ticulnr trade If any popular impres- 
cbinery, buildings, permanent works, sion exists that some trades are more 
&o being either not apphcnble to any profitable than others, independently of 
other purpose, or only apphcnble after monopoly, or of such rare accidents as 
expensive alterations , and time being have been noticed in regard to the 
seldom given for efiectmg the change cotton trade, the impression is in all 
in the mode m which it would be probabibty fallacious, since if it were 
efiected with least loss, namely, by shared by those who have greatest 
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monuB of knoAvledgo and motives to not adhered to by all the dealers, nor 
»ccurato examination, there vrould take perhaps nmdly by any, still exorciBes a 
place such an influx of capital ns would certain influence over their operations 
soon lower the profits to the common There has been m England a lard of 
level It IB true that, to persons with notion, how widely prevailing I inow 
the same amount of onginnl means, not, that fifty per cent is a proper and t 
there IB more chance of making a lar^o suitable rate of profit in ret^ tnins-: 
fortune in some employments than m actiona understand not fifty per cent] 
others But It would lie found that in on the whole capital, but an advance ’ 
those same employments bankruptcies of fifty per cent on the wholesale 
also are more frequent, and that the pnccs , from which have to be defrayed 
chance of greater success is balanced bad debts, shop rent, the pay of clerks, 
by a greater probabilitj of complete shopmen, and agents of all desenp- 
failure Ver^ often it is more than tions, in short all the expenses of tlie 
balanced for, ns was remarked m retail business If this custom were 
another ca'ie, the chance of great prizes universal, and stnotly adhered to, com- 
oporates with a greater degree of petition indeed would still operate, but 
strength than arithmetic vail warrant, the consumer would not denve any 
in attracting competitors , and 1 doubt benefit from it, at least ns to price , llie 
not that the aiorago gains, in a trade waj in which it would diminish the ad- 
in which large fortunes may be made, vantages of those engaged m retail 
are lower than in those m which gams trade, would he by a greater subdivision 
are slow, though comparatively snre, of (he business In some parts of the 
and in which nothmg is to be nlti- Continent the standard is as high as a 
mutely hoped for hei ond a competency hundred per cent The morease of 
The timber trade of Canada is one ex- competition however, m England at 
ample of an employment of capital, least, is rapidlj tending to break down 
partaking so much of the nature of a customs ot this descnption In the 
lotteiy, as to make it an ^credited miyonty of trades, (nt least in the great 
opmion that, taking the ndvohrufers in eijinom of trade,) there are numerous 
the aggregate, there is more money dealers whose motto is "small gams 
lost by the trade than gamed by it , m and frequent’’ — a great busiuesB at low f 
other words, that the average rate of prices, rather than high pnees and fewj 
profit IB less than nothmg In such transactions , and by turning over their* 
points as this, much depends on the capital more rapidly, and adding to 
chnraolers of nations, according as they it by borrowed capital when needed, 
partake more or less of the ndventur- the dealers often obtain individually 
ons, or, as it is called when (he inton- higher profits, though they necessarily 
tion 18 to blame it, the gambbng spint lower the profits of those among tborr 
This spirit 18 much stronger in the competitors, who do not adopt tho 
United States than in Great Bntain , same pnnciple Neverthelees, com 
and m Great Bntnm than in any petition, as remarked* in a previous 
country of the Continent In some chapter, has, as yet, but a limited 
Continental countries the tendency is dommion over retail pnee s, and~gOn- 
so much the reverse, that safe and quiet sequently the sham of tEie whole pro- 
employments probably yield a less duce of land and labour which is ab- 
averago profit to the capital engaged sorbed m the remuneration of mere 
m them, than those which offer greater distnbntors, contmnes exorbitant , and 
gains at the price of greater hazards there is no function in the economy of 

It must not however he forgotten, society which supports a number of 
I that even in the countries of most persons so disproportionate to the 
I active competition, onstom nlso^hns a . amount of work to be performed. 

, considerable share In "determimngTbe 

profits of trade There is sometimes § 6 The preceding remarks have, 
an idea afloat as to what the profit of I hope, sufficiently elucidated what is 
an employment should bo, which though • Vide supra, book u oh It {3 
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mennt br tbe common phraso, ‘‘ the 
ordinary rate of proht and tho ficnso 
in vrlnch, and the limitations under 
■winch, tins ordinaiy rote has a real 
enatence It now remains to con- 
sider, what causes detcrmme its 
amount. 

To popular apprehension it seems ns 
if the profits of business depondcdjupon 
pnces A producer or dealer seems to 
obtain his profits by selling his com 
modity for more than it cost him 
Profit altogether, people arc apt to 
think , IS a coiro qiicnce of purchase and 
-sale ' It is onTv (they suppose) bccatuso 
there are purchasers for a commodity, 
that the producer of it is able to make 
1 anv profit Demand — customers — a 
] market for tlie commoitv, aro tho 
■ cause of the gams of capitalists It is 
hy tho sale of their goods, that they 
replace their capital, and add to its 
amount 

This, howerer, is loohng only at the 
outside surface of tho economical ma 
chinery of society In no case, ■we find, 
IB the mere money which passes from 
one person to another, the fundamental 
matter in any economical phenomenon 
If we look more narrowly into the 
operations of tho producer, we shall 
Txirceive that the monev he obtains for 
luB commodi^ is not the cause of his 
harmg a profit, but only tho mode in 
which his profit is paid to him 
^ ne cause of profit is, that labour 
produces more than is required for its 
support Tho reason why agricultural 
^pital pelds a profit, is because 
human beings can grow more food, 
than IB necessary to feed them wble it 
16 being grown, mclndmg the time oc- 
cupied m constructing the tools, and 
Matog all other neemul preparations , 
from which it is a consequence, that if 
a capitahst undertakes to feed the la 
bourers on condition of receiving the 
produce, he has some of it remmmng 
lor himself after replacing his advances 
To ■vary the form of the theorem the 
/Reason why capital yields a profit, is 
because food, clothing, materials and 
'tools, last longer than tho time which 
■was required to produce them , so that 
if a capitalist supplies a party of la- 
bonrors ■with these things, on con 


dition of rocomng all they produce, 
tho^ will, in addition to reproducing 
their own ncccssanca and instrnmenfa, 
liaie a portion of their time romainuig, 
to work for tho capitalist We thuii 
see thoL jrofit anscs , not from the in | 
cidcnt of cxclinngc, but from the, rip - j 
ductivo powe r oflab oiir, nncL the gmie-^ 
ral profit ofTho "country is always whaU 
tho prodnctivm power of labour makes j 
It, whether any exchange takes ]>lacoi 
or not If there were no divisicm ofj 
employmonts, there would be no buy-j 
ing or selling but there would still bo ( 
profit If the labourers of the coantiy 
collectively produce twenty per cent 
more than tlicir wages, profits ■will he 
twentv per cent, whatever prices 
may or may not ho Tlie accidents of 
pneo may for a tune make one set of 
producers get more than twenty per 
cent, and another less, the one commo- 
dity being rated above its natural valne 
in relation to other commodities, and 
tho other l>elow, until pnces have again 
adjusted themsolvcs , hut there ivill 
always be just twenty per cent divided 
among them all 

I proceed, in expansion of tho consi 
derations thus hnefly indicated, to ex- 
hibit more minutely tho mode m which 
tho rate of profit is determined 

§ I assume, thronghonf, fho^ 
state'' ol things, which, where the la- ,*■ 
bourers and capitalists are separate'* j 
classes, pro'vails, with few excepbons, 
universally , namely, that tho capitahst - 
advances the whole expenses, including^ ' 
the entire remnncration of the labonrer ' 
Ibat he should do so, is not a matter 
of mherent nece'sity, the labourer ‘ 
might wait until tho production 
complete, for all that part of his wages t 
which exceeds mere neccssanes , and. ' 
even for the whole, if he has funds in,- ^ * 
hand, sufficient for his tcmporaiy sup-/ , 
port. But in the latter case, the la' b 
hourer is to that e'vtent really a capi- 
talist, inveshng capital in tho concern, 
hy snpplymga portion of the funds neces 
sary for carmng, it on , and even m the 
former case he may he looked upon m 
the same light, since, contributing his 
labour at less than the market pne^ 
he may be regarded as lending the dit 
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forenco to his employer, nod receiving 
it back vntli mterest (on wbatover 
pnnciplo computed) from tbo proceeds 
oftbe entorpnso 

5 The cnpitobst, then, may bo assumed 
to make all the advances and receive 
all the produce His profit consists of 
the excess of tbo produce above the 
advances , his rate of profit is tlio^ratio 
n hich that excess bears to the amount 
‘ adranqcd. But what do the advances 
consist of? 

It IS, for the present, nccessaiy to 
suppose, that the capitabst does not 
pay any rent , has unt to purchase the 
use of any appropnated natural agent 
This indeed is scarcely over the exact 
truth The agncultural capitalist, j 
except when he is the owner of the 
(Oil he cultivates, always, or almost 
always, pays rent and oven in manu- 
factures, tnot to mention ground rent,) 
the matenals of the manufacture have 
generally paid rentjm some stage of 
their production nature of rent 

however, wo ha%e not yet taken into 
consideration, and it will hereafter 
appear, t hat no pra cticaLerror, on the 
qne'dion we are now exammmg, js 

4/niduocd-bx-4'Bregot^*ng 

II) then, IcoNung rent out of the 
question, we inquiro in what it is that 
the advances of the capitalists, for pur- 
poses of production, consists, we shall 
lind that they c onsist of wages ._o f 
labnuii. 

A large portion of the expenditure of 
evety capitalist consists in the direct 
pijTnent of wages M'hat does not 
consist of this, is composed ofmatenols 
i and implements, including buildings 
But matennls and implements are pro- 
duced by labour , and as our supposed 
capitalist 18 not meant to represent 
a single employment, but to be a type 
oftbe productive industry of the whole 
comitrv, wo may suppose that he 
makes his own tools, and raises his 
own materials He does this by means 
of previous advances, which, again, 
consist n holly of wa^s If we snp- 
pose hun to buy the matonals and 
tools instead of produang them, the 
case IB not altered be then repays to 
a previous producer the wages which 
that nreviouB producer has paid It is 
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true, he repays it to mm with a profit, 
and if he had produced the things 
himself, ho himself must have bad that 
profit, on this part of his outlay, as 
well as on every other part. The fact, 
however, remains, that in the whole 
process of production, beginning with 
the matonals and tools, and ending 
with the fimsbed product, all the ai 
vances have consisted of nothing but 
wages , except that certam of the capi- 
tahsts concerned have, for the sake of 
general convenience, had their share 
of profit paid to them before the opera- 
tion was completed Whatei er, of the 
ultimate product, is not profit, is re- 
payment of wages 

§ 7 It thus appears that the two 
elements on which, and which alone, 
tno^ins of the.camtnliata-denftBd. pre. 
fijiCt ho magnitnile of t hp proJucft, in 
other words, the produchv empower, of 
labonr , and secondly, the proportion ol 
' that produ ce ohtai^ned by. the labourertj 
£5emsilieB,*’tho ratio, which the reran j 
neration of the labourers bears to theii 
amount they produce These two things' 
form the data for determining the 
gross amount divided as profit among 
all the capitabsts of the country , but| 
t he rate of p rofit, the percentage on the 
capital, depends^only on the second of? 
thcJbKO-elemonts, the labourer's pro-; 
porhonal share, and not on the amount 
to be shared- If the produce of labour 
wore doubled, and the labourers ob- 
tained the same proportional share as 
before, that is, it their remuneration 
was ^so doubled, the capitabsts, it 
IB true, would gam twice as much , 
hut aa they would also have had to ad- 
[ vance twice os much, the rate of their 
profit would be only the same as be- 
lorc. 

We thus arrive at the conclusion of 
Ricardo and others, tha t the rate of 
profits dcpend B..joii_.wages , nsmg^ a s 
wages' fall, and falling as^wagesjnse 
in adopting, however, This aoctnne, 

I must insist upon mnkmg a most ne- 
cessary alteranon in its wording In- 
stead of saying that profits depend on. 
wages, let us sav (what Ricardo really 
meant) that they depend on the coatojl 
labour. 
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WagsB, and the cost of labour , -what | 
labour brings in to the labourer, and 
■what it costs to the capitabst , are 
ideas quite distinct, and which it is of 
the utmost importance to keep so For 
this purpose it is essential not to desig- 
nate them, as is almost always done, by 
'he same name. Wages, in public dis- 
cussions, both oral and pnnted, being 
looked upon from the point of view of 
the payers, much oflener than from that 
of the receivers, nothing is more com- 
mon than to say that n ages are high 
or low, meaning only that the cost of 
labour is high or low The reverse of 
"this would he oftener the truth the 
ficost of labouris frequently at its highest 
'where wages are lowest. This may 
ranse frem two causes In the first 
‘ place, the labour, thoiigheheap, may be 
I la^fficicnt. In no European country 
are wages so low as they are (or at 
least were) m Ireland , the remunera 
tion of an amcultural labourer in the 
west of Ireland not being more than 
half the wages of even the lowest-paid 
Englishman, the Dorsetshire labourer 
But if, from infenor skill and industry, 
two days' labour of an Inshman accom 
phshed no more work than an English 
labourer performed m one, the fiish 
man’s labour cost as much as the 
Englishman’s, though it brought m so 
much less to himself. The capitalist’s 
profit IS detenmned by the tormer of 
these two things, not by the latter 
That a difference to this extent really 
existed in the efficiency of the labour, 
IS proved not only by abundant testi- 
mony^ but by the fact, that notwith- 
standing the lowness of wages, profits 
of capital are not understood to have 
been mgher in Ireland than in Eng- 
land 

fho other cause which renders wapres, 
anoThe cost of “labourj~n6 real criteria 
of one another, ialhevaTyingCBstlini,ss 
of JhajBrtjcles-whichjEellaEmifir con 
jumes If these are cheap, wages, in 
the sense which is of importance to the 
labourer, may be high, and vet the cost 
of labour may be low , if dear, the la- 
bourer may be ■wretchedly off, though 
hiB labour may cost much to the capi 
talist. This last is the condition of a 
?ountiy over peopled in relation to its 
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land , in whioli, food being dear, tho 
poorness of the labourer’s real reward 
does not prevent labour from costing 
much to the purchaser, and low wages 
and low profits co-exist Tlio opposite 
case IS exemplified in the United otates 
of Amenca ^e labourer there eniojTs 
a greater abundance of comforts than 
in any other country of the world, ex 
cept some of the newest colonies , but, 
©■wing to the cheap price at whicl? 
these comforts emn M^btained (com-j 
billed with the great efficiencj of the 
labour,) the cost of labour is at least 
not higher, nor the rate of profit lower, 
than in Europe 

I'he cost of labo ur, then, •», in the 
language of ma thematics, a fbnctiMi of 
three variables 'the efficiency of la- 


three vari ables ^ the efficiency 
hour ,2thl wages of labour (meaning 


thereby the real reward of the labourer) , 
and" the greater or less cost at which 
the articles composing that real reward 
can be produced or procured. It is 
plum that the cost of labour to the 
capitalist must be influenced by each of 
these three circumstances, and by no 
others These, therefore, are also the 
cnxurnstances which determine the rate 
of profit , and it cannot be in any way 
affected except through one or other of 
them If labour generally became more 
efficient, without bemg more highly re- 
warded , if) ■without its becoming less 
efficient, its remuneration fell, no in 
crease taking place in the cost of tho 
articles composing that remuneration , 
or if those articles became less costly 
■without the labourer’s obtainmg more 
of them , in any one of these three 
cases, profits would rise If) on the 
contrary, labour became less efficient 
(as it might do from dimimshed bodily 
ngonr in the people, destruction of fixed 
capital, or detenorated education) , or 
if the labourer obtained a higher remu- 
neration, ■without any increased cheap- 
ness in the things composing it , or if) 
■without his obtainmg more, that which 
he did obtam became more costly , pro- 
fits, m all those cases, would suffer a 
diminution. And there is no other 
combmation of circumstances, in which 
the general rate of profit of a country, 
m all employments indifferently, can 
either fall or nse, 
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Tlio ontletiro of tbc^ propositions 
can onI\ ba stntcd cenomlly. though, 
it IS hoped, conclusively, in ttiis nta^ 
of our Buhjoct It will come out in 
prcuior fulness nnd fono when. Imving 
taken into considcnition tho theory of 
, Vftlue nnd Price, we shnll lie enabled 
to exhibit tho law of profits in the con 
Crete — in tho complex cnlnnglomcnt 

" s 


of circnmsfnncos in which it actuallv 
works This can oni\ be done in tho 
ensuing Book Ono topic still remains 
to bo discussed in tho present one, so 
far ns it admits of being treated indo 
pcndcnlly of considerations of Value 
tho subject of Rent , to which we nov 
proceed 


CHAPTER XVI, 


OF BENT 


i gl The requisites of production being 
lalwur, capital, nnd natural agents, 
th e onli Jcr-'On. besides the Inboorer 
lanOtKo capitalist, whose consent is 
> necessary to production, nnd who can 
(claim a share of tho produce as the 
in m-Q Oi tbiit conschtr latiro^fsoFwlId, 
jb) tho arrangements of society, pos- 
sesses cxclusiie power. 0 vet _£omo nn 
«liTril nsetii Tlie land is the pnncinal 
'of the natural agents which are capable 
of being npnropnated, nnd tho consi 
ifdoralion paiit for its ii-c is called ren t 
il^andcd proprietors are the onl r class, 
of an V numbers or importance, who hn\ o 
s claim to a share in tho dislnhution 
of the produce, through their owaiership 
of something which neither they nor 
»ny ono else ha\o produced If there 
ce any other casts of a similar nature, 
they will bo ensih understood, when 
the nature nnd laws of rent are com- 
prehended 

It IS at once cindent that re nt is the 
elfecl of a monopoly , tho'ugTrTlie thono- 
p)ly is a hatiirlll ono, which mat bo 
regidnted which mav eaen bo hold ns 
a trust for the community generally, 
but which cannot bo prciontid from 
existing llio reason why landowners 
are able to require rent for tliur land, 

1 1 H that it 13 a commodity which many 
want, nnd winch no one can obtain 
but from tbeiii If all tho land of tho 
countn belonged to one person, he 
could fix tho rent at his pleasure '1 Le 
whole people would ho dopoiidont on 
biB will for tho noccssanes of life, nnd 


he might make what conditions bo 
chose Tins 18 tho actual state of things 
in thoso Onontal kingdoms in whimi 
tho land 18 considcrea the property of 
tho state Rent is then contoundod 
wnth taxation, and tho despot may exact 
tho utmost winch the unfortunate cnl 
tivators lm\o to givo Indeed, tho ox- 
chisivo possessor of the land of a country 
could not well bo other than despot of 
it. Tho effect would bo much tho same 
if the land belonged to so few people 
that they could, and did, act together 
ns ono nnn, and fix the rent by agree 
roent among tliemsolvea Tins case, 
however, is nowhere known to exist 
and tlio only romniinng supposition is 
that of free competition , the land 
ow nerd being supposed to be, ns in fact 
tbey are, too numerous to combme 

§ 2 A thing which is limited in t 
quantity^ oven though its nosaossors do j 
nv't act in concert, is stiU a monopo-\' 
hzed article But ox en when monopo- 
bred, a thing which is the gift ol 
nature, and requires no labonr or out- 
lay ns tho condition of its existence, ^ 
will, if there be competition among the 
holders of it, command a price, oulv if 
it exists in loss Quantity tnan the do- , 
mand If the whole land of a connttyj 
were required for oultivntion, all of it* 
might yield a rent But in no country! 
of any extent do the wants of tho 
population require that all the land, 
which is capable of cultivation, should 
be cultivated Tho food and other 
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agncuUnral produce vfhicU tlio people 
need, and wineli llioy arc rvilling and 
able to pay for at a price r^liicb n>- 
mnnemtcB tbc grower, map alwnya bo 
obtained mtliout cultivating all tlie 
laud, gomotimts witbout cultivating 
more than a small part of it, tbo 
lands most easily cultivated licing pre- 
ferred in a verv early stage of sociLty, 
tbo more fertile, or tlioso in tbo more 
convenient situations, in a more ad 
vanced state There is aleaya, tlioro 
fore, some land which cannot, in exist- 
ing circumstances, pay anv rent , and 
‘ no land ever pavs ant, unless, in point 
of fertility or situation, it belongs to 
'those Bupenor kinds which exist m 
loss quantity than the doniand — which 
cannot be made to yield all the pro- 
duce required for the community, un 
less on terms still less advantageous 
than the resort to less favoured soils 
Tliero IS land, such as the deserts of 
Arabia, which will yield nothing to any 
amount of labour , and tlicre ts Inna, 
like some of onr bard sandy bcatbs, 
which would produce somctliing, but, in 
tbo present state of tbo soil, not enough 
to defrav the expenses of production 
Such lands, unless by some application 
of chemistry to amcultiiro still remain 
mg to he invented, cannot bo cultis ated 
for profit, unless some one actually 
creates a soil, by spreading now in- 
mdionts over the surface, or mixing 
them with the existing materials If 
Ingredients fitted for this purpose exist 
in the subsoil, or close at hand, the 
improvement even of tho most, unpromis- 
ing spots may answer as a speculation 
bnt if those ingredients are costiv, and 
mnst be hronght from a distance, it 
will seldom answer to do this for the 
sake of profit, though tho “ magio of 
property ’ will somehmes effect it 
Land which cannot possibly yield a 
profit, IB somotunes cultivated at a loss, 
the cultivators having their wants 
i partially supphed from other soiirecs , 
' as in the case of panporSj and some 
monastones or charitable institutions, 
among which may be reckoned the 
Poor Colomes of Bielgium Tbo worst 
land which can be cultivated as a 
means of subsistence, is that which 
t will just replace the seed, and tho food 


of the lahotircrs employed on K 
together wnth what Ur Clinlmerfl 
calls their secondares , that n, the 
laliOiirerB required for supplying them 
with tools, and with tun remaining 
nccessancs of life Whether nnj given 
land is capable of doing more than this, 

13 not a question of political economy, 
bnt of phi ucal fact TIio suppo^inoa 
leaves nothing for profits, nor anyllung 
for tilt lalmnrors except necc'sancB thol 
land, thcrcfiirc, can only ho cultivntedj 
by tbo labourers Ihorasclvts, or cisof 
at a jiccunmry loss and a jortion, 
cannot in any contingency afibnl a 
rent Tlie worst land which can bo 
cultiiatcd as an in«stment for capital, 
18 lint which, after replacing tho seed, 
not Old) feeds the njjncultuml Inhoureri 
and their sccondancs, hut nlTonls tliem 
the current rate of wages, which may 
extend to much more Inan more noccs- 
sancs, and Ionics for those who have 
advanced the wagesof these two classes 
of labourers, a surplus cqnal (0 the 
profit tlioi could have expected from 
any other employment of tlieir capital 
W licthor any given land can do more 
than this, is not merely a j>h)Sica] 
question, but depends partly on the 
market laluo of agnculturaf produce 
What tno land can do for the labourer* 
and for tho capitalist, beyond feeding! 
all whom it directly or indirecll) em-j 
plo) 8 j of course depends upon what thof 
remainder of the produce can bo sold] 
for The higlior tbo market value of 
produce, tbe lower are tho soils to 
which cnltivatiou can descend, con 
Bistontly with affording to tho capital 
employed, tho ordinary rate of profit 
As, howoimr, difTtrcncoa of fortihty 
shde into ono another by insonsihlo 
padations, and (linorcncos of ncccssi 
bihty, that IS, ofdistnnco from markets 
do tho same , and since there is land 
so barren that it could not pay for ite 
cnltivation at any pneo , it is evident 
that, whaloier the price may be, there 
mnst in any extensive region bo some 
land which at tlint pnee wnll jnst pay 
the wages of the oultivators, and yield 
to the capital employed tho ordinary 
profit, and no more Until, therefore, 
tho pneo rises higher, or until soma/ 
improvement raises that partieu%l 
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I'nrd to n ht^rltnr p’-sce in the ^cik of 
toriilili, U c'liiTiol m\ nn} rv ni It 11 
I'lndril, lioiwier, tint the r<5inm«mt\ 

1 ntCiJi tho prudnce of this qiiftlitv of 
1 IniiJ r jicn if tho hinng luo-o krtilo or 
U tto' nttitol tlm it, could ha\o 
5ufrco(3 tn 5”pplv the u ant*; of rocu 1 a, 
thopn*^ A\o M ii^t have nson fa hi,.h 
as to ri.‘'iK'r ns cnltivatun pTifitable 
'I'h’s laud, th will ! 0 cufUvattd , 

oiul wo iLVT lav u Jnwat ns n principle, 
that so Iun;r os nuv o'" thv land o'" n 
ccmnfrv wIikIi is fit for cultivation, nnil 
r<t vithhoM from it h\ h cral or other 
fac1iiina''olr!{arlcR,isiiot cultivated, the 
wors' land in actual cultivation (in 
pKimt of fertility ard Mtuation together) 
pa\E no rent 


§ 3 If, then, o'" tlie land in cnlti 
ration, Uil iiarl which yields least re 
turn to the ralMijr mid capital enip!o,od 
on U pves onlr tho onunara profit of 
capita\ without leaving nnvthing for 
rent , a plandard is aubnlod for csti 
tuating tho amount of rent which wall 
h*! vaol led all other land Anv 
Uand yields just n» mccii more than 
jtho ordinary profit* of stock, ns it j 
rvields more than what is n turned b\ I 
• the worst land in cnltivation Tlic j 
Furplus IS what the farmer can eflonl j 
to pay as rent to tho landlord, aid j 
since, if he did not so pay u, ho would 
receive more than the ordmaiy rate 
of profit, the coiujHtiiion of other 
cnpitnhs.fv competition which 

C'jnahMs the profile of difilrent capi- 
tals, will cnabfo tho landlord to nppro- 
^pnato it Idle rent, therefore, whicli 
nny land will y icld, is tho excess of its 
produce, beyond what would ho ro 
turned to tne samo capital if cmplorod 
on tho worst land in cultivation lliis 
to not, and never was protended to he, 
tho limit of metnj or rents, or of_cQiii(ir 
rpJtta., but It is llie Innit of fnrmcre* 
rents No laud rented to a capitalist 
[ ftmor will pcnnancntly yield more 
'than this, and when U yields less, it 
i bccauso tho landlord foregoes a part 
\of what, if ho chOBO, ho could obtain 
This IB tho Ihcoiy of rent, first pro- 
\ pounded at tlio end of tho last coiiturj 
\Ly Dr Anderson, and which, noglti-leu 
i»t the time, was almost simultaneously 
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‘ txdiscovcad, twenty vears Inter, liv * 
•Sir Edward Ued, Ifr dfnlflius, audj 
^Ir liiiardo It is one of tlie cardinalj 
doctrines of political economy , and] 
until it was undorstoiAi!, no consistent ' 
explaimtioii could bo given of many of 
tho more complicated industnnl phcoo 
nicim Tile evadcnco of its truth will 
ho manifested v,itU a great increase of 
clearness, when we come to trace thq< 
l-ws of the phenomena of Value and] 
rnce Until that is dono, it is not 
po^oblo to fret the eioctnno from every 
iliflicuhy which may pascnt itself, nor 
1 ■'rhnps to convey, to those pwivaously 
unacijuainted with tho suhieet, more 
than a general aj'prclicneion of tho 
reasoning bv which the theorem is 
nmved at Some, however, of tho oh 
jcclious commonly made to it, admit 
of a complete niiswor even in iLo pro 
fciit stago of onr inqiiincs 
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It 1ms been denied timt there can 
nny land in cnliivatinn which pays uw, 
rent , bccauso landlords (it is con * 
tended) would not allow their land to 
bo occupied without pavmenf. Those 
who lay nny stress ou this ns au objoo 
t.ou, must think that land of tho 
qiiahlv which can but just pai for its 
cuitivalioD, lies together in largo 
masses, detached from any iniul of 
tetter quality If an estate consisted 
wholly of tins laud, or of this and still 
wor&o. It 13 likely enough that the, 
owner would not give the nso of it for 
nothing , ho would probably (if a rich 
man) prefer keeping it for other pur- 
jioses, ns for cvorciso, or ornament, or 
jtcrhnps as a game preserve No 
tanner could afford to ofier him any 
thing for it, for purposes of culture , 
though Boraothiiig would probably bo 
obtained for tho use of its natural pas 
lure, or other spontaneous pnxhico 
Lven such land, how over, would not 
necessaiily romnin uncultivated It 
nnghl bo fanned by tho proprietor , no 
nnl^qncnt case oven in Lng'and I’or 
tiona of it might be manted ns tom 
pornry allotments to labouring fumilios, 
either from philanthropic motives, or 
to save tho poorrato, or occupation 
illicit bo allowed to ^uattors, tree of 
rent, in tho hope that their labour 
might give it value at some future 

s 
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penod. Both Uiese cases are of c^tute 
ordinary occurrence So that even if an 
estate rvere wholly comMsed of the worst 
land capable of profitable cultivation, it 
w oidd not necessarily he uncultivated 
because it could pay no rent. Inferior 
land, however, does not usually occupy, 
without interruption, many square 
miles of ground , it is dispersed nere 
and there, with patches of Mtter land 
mtenmxed, and the same person who 
rents the hotter land, obtains along 
with it the infenor soils which alter 
nate with it He pays a rent, nomi 
nally for the whole farm, hut calculated 
on the produce of those parts alone 
(however small a portion of the whole) 
which are capable of returning more 
than the common rate of profit It is 
thus scientifically true, that the re- 
maimng parts pay no rent 

§ 4. Let us, however, suppose that 
there were a vahJity m this objection, 
which can by no means ho combed to 
It , that when the demand of the com- 
' mumtj had torced up food to such a 
j price ns would remunerate the expense 
I of producmg it from a certain quahty 
[I of soil. It happened nevertheless that 
all the soil of that quahty wui with 
' held from cultivation, by the obstmacy 
of the owners in demandmg a rent for 
, it, not nommal, nor tnfimg, hut sulfi 
\aently onerous to he a matenal item 
i m the calculations of a fanner What 
‘would then happen ? Merely that the 
mcrease of produce, which the wants 
of society required, would for the time 
be ohtamed wholly (as it always is par- 
tially), not ly an extension of oultiva- 
jtion, out by an mcreased upphcntion 
jof labour and capital to land already 
onltivated 

Kow wo have already seen that this 
increased apphcation of captal, other 
flungs being unaltered, is always at- 
tended with a smaller proportional re- 
turn. We are not to suppose some new 
sgncultnral invention made precisely 
4t this juncture , nor a sudden exten 
Bion of agricultural skill and knowledge, 
Inngmg into more general practice, 
}u8t then, inventions already in partial 
use We are to suppose no change, 
except a demand for more com, and a 


fconsoquent nse of its price The nse 
of price enables measures to be taken 
for mcreasing the produce, which could 
not have been taken with profit at the 
previous price The farmer uses more 
expensive manures, or manures land 
which he formerly left to nature, or 
procures hme or jnad from a distance, 
as a dressing for the soil , or nnlveim cB 
or weeds it more thoroughly, or drmns, 
imgatos, or subsoils portions of it, 
which at former pnees would not have, 
paid the cost of the operation , and scr 
forth These thmgs, or some of them, 
are done, when, more food being wanted, 
cnlhiation has no means of expandmg 
itself upon new lands And imen the 
impulse IS given to extract on mcreased 
amount of produce from the soil, the 
farmer or improver will only considei 
whether the outlay he makes for the 
purpose will bo returned to him with 
the ordinary profit, and not whether 
any surplus will remain for rent Even, 
therefore, if it were the fact, that there 
18 never any Zand taken into cultivation, 
for which rent, and that too of an 
amonnl worth taking into considora 
tion, was not paid , it would be true, 
neverlheleBS, that there is always some 
agricultural capital which pays no 
rent, becanse itretnms nothing beyond 
the ordinary rate of profit this capital 
hemg the portion of capital last apphed 
— that to which Uie last addition to the 
produce was dne , or (to express the es- 
sentials of the case in one phrase), that 
which IB apphed m the least favourable 
oircamstances But the same amount 
of demand, and the same price, which 
enable this least productive portion of 
capital barely to replace itself with the 
ordmaiy profit, enable every other por- 
tion to yield a surplus proportionea to 
the advantage it possesses And this 
surplus it IB, which competition enable* 
tbe landlord to appropnate The rent I 
of all land is measured by the excess of 
the return to the whole capital em- 
ployed on it, above what is necessary 
to replace the capital with the ordinary 
rate of profit, or m other words, above 
wbal the same capital would yield if it 
were all employed m as disadvan 
tageons circumstances ae the least pro- 
ductive portion of it whether that least 
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1 ptwduchvo portion of cnpitnl is rendered 
I BO by being employed on the iiorst soil, 
[or by being expended in extorting more 
< produce from hind vcbicb already yielded 
IBS ranch ns it could be made to part 
{■vyith on easier terms 

It 18 not pretended that the facts of 
any concrete case conform mth abso- 
lute precision to this or anj other soi- 
cntino pnnciplo Wo must never forget 
th at the . t ruth s of roilitic aJ-iiconoray 
are tnfr hsjmlymn-ibe-rough They 
BaVe ThTcertainty, but not the pre- 
cision of exact science It is not 
I for example, stnotli true that a fanner 
I mil cultivate no land, and apply no 
icapitttl, which returns less than the or 
*dinar} profit Ho mil expect the ordi 
narj profit on the bulk of his capitah 
But when ho has cast in his lot 
mth his farm, and bartered his skill 
and exertions, once for all, against what 
the farm Mill yield to him, ho mil pro- 
bably he mUing to expend capital on it 
(for an immediate return) in any man 
ner which mil atlord him a suiplus 
profit, however small, hoy ond the value 
of the risk, and the intorost which he 
must pa> for the capital if borrowed, or 
can get for it elsewhere if it is his own 
But a new farmer, entering on the land, 
w ould make his calculations differently , 
and would not commence unless lie 
could expect the full rate of ordinary 
profit on all the capital which he in 
tended embarkmg in the enterpnse 
I Again, pnces may range higher or 
(i lower dunng the cuirenoy of a lease, 

[ than was expected when the contract 
I was made, and the land, therefore, may 
' bo over or under-rented and even 
when the lease expires, the landlord 
may bo nnmihng to grant a necessary 
dimmution of rent, and the farmer, 
rather than relingmsh his occupation, 
or seek a farm elsewhere when all are 
occupied, may consent to go on paying 
too high a rent IrregnlantieB like 
theso we must al ways expect , it is un- 
possiblo m pohtical economy to obtain 
general tbeorems embracing the com 
plications of oircnmstances which may 
afiect the result in an mdividual case 
When, too, the farmer class, having 
but httlo capital, cultivate for enhsis- 
tence rather than for profit, and do not 


think of qmtting their farm while they 
aro able to h\e by it, their rents ap- 
proximate to the character of cottier 
rents, and may ho forced up by compe 
tition (if the number of comi^ietitors 
oicseds the number of farms) beyond 
the amount which will leave to the 
fanner the ordinaiy rate of profit The 
laws which we are enabled to lay down 
respecting rents, profits, wages, pnces, 
are only true in so far as the persons 
concerned are tree firom the influence of 
any other motives than those ansing 
from tho general circumstances of the 
case, and are graded, as to those, by 
the ordinary mercantile estimate of 
profit and loss Applying this twofold 
supposition to the case of farmers and 
landlords^ it will he true that the far- 
mer requires the ordmary rate of profit 
on the whole of his capital , that what- 
ever It returns to him beyond this he is 
ohhged to pay to the landlord, but will 
not couaent to pay more^ that there is 
a portion of capital apphed to agnoul 
lure in such oircranstances of prodno- 
hveness as to yield only the ordinary 
profits , and that the difierenoe between 
the produce of this, and of any other 
capital of similar amount, is tho mea- 
sure of tho tnbute whioh that other 
capital can and wdl pay, under the 
name of rent, to the landlord This 
constitutes a law of rent, as near the 
truth as snob a law can possibly be 
tbongh of course modified or disturbed 
in individual cases, by pendmg con 
tracts, individual miscalculations, the 
influence of habit, and even the parti- 
cular feelings and dispositions of the 
persons concerned 

§ 6 A remark is often made, which 
must not here be omitted, thougti, I 
think, more importance has been at- 
tached to it than it ments Under the 
name of rent, many payments aro com 
monly included, wmoh are not a remu- 
neration for the ongmal powers of the 
land itself, but for capital expended on 
it The additional rent wmoh land 
yields in consequence of this outlay of 
capital, should, m the opimon of some 
wnters, be regarded as profit, not rent 
But before this can bo admitted, a dis- 
tinotion must be made The annual 
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pnymont by a tenant almost always I those lands would have boon 
includes a consideration for the use of next to nothing unlosB coital had boon 
tho bmldings on tho farm , not only expended on them The owners are 
bams, stables, and other outhouses, not capitalists, but landlords , thoj 
but a bouse to hvo m, not to speak of t have parted with their capital , it is 
fences and the like Tho landlord will ' consumed, destroyed , and neither is, 
ask, and the tenant give, for these, nor is to bo, rotumed to them, like tho 
whatever is coBsidered Bnffioient to capital of a fanner or manufacturer, 
yield the ordmary profit, or rather from what it produces In heu of 
(risk and trouble being here out of the they now have land, of a cortnm not 
question) the ordinary interest, on tho ness, which yields tho same rent, and 
value of tho bnddmgs , that is, not on by tho operation of the same causes, 
what it has cost to erect them, but on os if it bad possessed from tho bepn 
what it would now cost to erect others ning tho degree of fertility ■i^ich has 
as good the tenant being bound, in been artificmlh given to it 
addition, to leave them in as good re- Some writers, in particular Mr H 
pair as he found them, for otherwrao a C Carey, take away, still more com 
much larger payment than simple in pletoly than I have attempted to do, 
tercst would of course he required the dislmction between these two 
from Inm Those bmldings are as sonrees of rent, by rejecting one of 
distmct a thing from the form, as the them altogether, and consiuenug all 
stock or the timber on it , and what is rent as the elTect of capital expended 
paid for them can no more be called In proof of this, Mr Carey contends 
rent of land, than a parent for cattle that the whole pecmiiaiy value of all 
would bo, if it wore the custom that the land in any country in England 
the landlord should stock the farm for for instance, or m the Umtod States, 
tho tenant The bmldings, like the does not amount to anv thing approach 
.cattle, are not land, but capital, rogu mg to the sum which has boon laid 
Uarh consumed and reproduced , and out, or which it would oven now bo 
ibU payments made m consideration for necessary to lay out, m order to bring 
them are properly mtergat- the country to its present condition 

But with regarctlocapital actually from a state of pnmreval forest This 
sunk m unprovomonts, and not rcqmr startlmg statement has been seized on 
ing periodical renewal, hut spent once by M Bastiat and others, as a means 
for all m giving the land a permanent of makmg out a sfrongor case than 
increase of productivonoss, it appears could otherwise be made in defence of 
to me that the return made to such property in land Mr Carey’s proposi 
capital loses altogether the character tion, in its most obvious meaning, 
of profits, and is governed by the pnn is cqmvalont to saymg, that if there 
ciples of rent It is true that a land were suddenly added to the lands of^ 
lord will not expend capital m improv England on nnroolaimod territory of j 
mg Ins estate, unless be expects from equal natural fertilitv, it wodd uot be I 
tho improvement an mcrcase of income, worth the while of the mliabitants of j 
surpassing tho interest of his outlay England to reclaim it because the 
_ ‘ Prospectively, this increase of income profits of the operation would not be 
, 1 may be regarded as profit , but when equal to the oniinary mterest on tho 
tno expoiiBG uttB bcon incurred, and capital expended, wliicli assertion 
the improvement made, the rent of if any answer could bo supposed to be 
I , the improved land is governed by the reqmred, it w ould suffice to remark, 
Mme rules as that of the unimproved, that land not of equal hut of greatly 
I Equally fertile land commands an equal mfenor qnahty to that previously oul 
rent, whether its fcrtibty is natural or tivated, is contmually reclaimed in 
acquired , and I cannot think that the England, at an expense which the 
mcomos of those who own the Bedford subsequently acoming rent is sufficient 
Level or the Lmcolnslnro wolds, ought to replace completely in a small number 
to bo called profit and uot rent, because of years 1 be doetnno, moroover, is 
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krtafly opposed to Mr Carey’s own 
economical opinions No one main- 
tains more streniiouslv than !Mr Carey 
tbe undoubted trutbj that ns society 
I ndvancos in ^pulntion, wealth, and 
■ combmation ot labour, land constantly 
( nsos in value and pnco This, how- 
» ever, could not possibly be true if the 
present value of land wore loss than 
the expense of cleanng it and making 
it fit for cultivation , lor it must have 
been worth this immediately after it 
was cleared, and according to Mr 
Carey it has been nsmg m value over 
since \Vhcn, however, Mr Carey as- 
serts that the whole land of any 
country is not now worth the capital 
which has been oiroonded on it, he docs 
not mean that each particular estate is 
worth less than what has been laid 
out m improving it, and that, to the 
propnetors, the improvement of the 
land has been, on the final resnlt, a mis- 
calculation Ho means, not that the 
land of Great Bntain would not now 
sell for what has been laid out npon it, 
but that it would not sell for that 
amount, plus the expense of making 
all the roads, canals, and railways 
This 18 probably true, but is no more 
to the piupose, and no more important 
in pohtical economy, than if the state 
ment had been that it would not sell 
for the sums laid out upon it plus the 
national debt, or plus tlio cost of the 
French Eevolutionarv war, or any 
other expense meurrod for a real or 
imagmaiy pubho advantage The 
roads, railways, and canals, were not 
constructed to give value to land on 
the contrary, their natural effect was 
to lower its value, by rendenng other 
and rival lands accessible and tl e 
landholders of the southern countieB 
actually petitioned Parhament against 
"the turnpike roads on this very ac- 
I .count The tendency of improved com 
mumcations is to lower emstmg rents, 
by trenclung on the monopoly of the 
land nearest to the places where large 
numbers of consumers are assembled 
Eoads and canals are not intended to 
raise the value of the land which 
aheadv supplies the markets, but 
(among other purposes) to cheapen the 
supply, by lettmg in the produce of 


other and more distant lands and the 
more eflectually this purpose is at 
tamed, the lower rent wiU be If we 
could ima^e that the railways and 
canals of the United States, instead of 
only cheapening communication, did 
their business so olloctunlly as to 
annihilate cost of carnage altogether, 
and enable the produce of Michigan to 
reach the market of Now York as 
qmckly and as cheaply ns the produce 
of Long Island — the whole value of 
all the land of the Umted States 
(except such as hes convenient for 
building) would be annihilated, or 
rather, the best would only sell for the 
expense of cleanng, and the govern 
ment tax of a dollar and a quarter pet 
aero , since land m Michigan, equal to 
the best m the United States, may be 
had m unhmited abundance by that 
amount of outlay But it is strange 
that Mr Carey should thmk this fact 
mconsistent with the Eicardo theoiy 
of rent. Admittmg all that he as 
Berts, it IS still true that ns long as 
there is land which pields no rent, the 
land which does peld rent, does so 
m consequence of some advantage 
which it enjoys, m fertility or viomity 
to markets, over the other , and the 
measure of its advantage is also the 
measure of its rent And the cause of 
its yielding rent is that it possesses a 
natural monopoly, the quantity of 
land, as favourably circumstanced as 
itself, not being sufficient to supply 
the market These propositions con 
stitute the theory of rent, laid down 
by Eicardo, and if they are tmo, 

I cannot see that it signifies much 
whether the rent which the land yields 
at the present time, is greater or less 
than the mterest of the capital which 
has been laid out to raise its value, 
together with the interest of the capital 
wmoh has been laid out to lower its 
value 

Mr Carey’s objection, however, has 
somewhat more of mgenmty than the 
arguments commonly met with against 
the theory of rent a theorem which 
may be called thepons aainonim off 
political economy, ‘Tor thero are, I am, 
inclined to tbink, few persons who 
have refused their assent to it except 
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from not having thoronghly nnder j 
stood it The loose and inaccnrato 
way in which it is often apprehended 
by those who affect to refute it, is very 
lemarkahle Slany, for instance, have 
imputed absurdity to Mr Bicardo'e 
\theoiy, because it is absurd to say that 
Uhe euUivation of inferior land is the 
fcanBe of rent on the superior Mr 
j Ricardo does not say that it le the cnl 
j tivation of inferior land, bnt the ncces- 
I tity of cultivating it, from the insiifH- 

I oiency of the superior land to feed a 
'growmg population between which 
land the proposition imputed to him 
there is no less a difference than that 
between demand and supply Others 
again allege as an objection against 

t Ricardo, that if all land were of equal 
, ferbhtr, it might still viold a rent 
But Ricardo says precisely the same 
He says that if all lands were equally 
) fertile, those which are nearer to their 

I I market than others, and are there- 
fore less burthened with cost of car 

1 nage, would yield a rent eqmvalent to 
Uhe advantage, and that the land 
yielding no rent would then W not 
the leoist fertile, bnt the least advan- 
tageously situated, which the wants of 
the commumty required to be broncht 
bto cultivation It is also dlstlnctfy a 
yortion of Ricardo’s doctrine, that even 
apart from differences of situation, the 
land of a country supposed to be of 
tmiform fertihty would, all of it, on a 
certain supposition, pay rent namely, 
if the demand of the community re- 
qmred that it should all be cultivated, 
and cultivated beyond the point at 
which a further apphcation of capital 
begms to be attended with a smnUer 
proportional return. It would be an 
possible to show that, except by for- 
cible exaction, the whole land of a 
icountry can yield a rent on any other 
supposition 


§ 6 After this view of the nature 
and causes of rent let us turn back to 
the subject of profits, and bring up for 
neconsideration one of the propositions 
jlaid down m the last chapter We 
jthoro stated, that the advances of the 
cppitnhst, or in other words, the e\ 
benses of prodnction. consist solely in 
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wages of labour , that whatever por j 
tion of the outlay is not wn^s, is pre-/ 
nous profit, and whatever is not piU'’ 
viouB profit, 18 wages Rent^ however,'' 
being an element which it is impossiblo 
to resolve into cither profit or wages, 
we were obligi d, for the moment, to 
assume that the capitalist is not re- 
quired to pay rent — ^to give an eqniva 
lent for the use of nn appropnated 
natural arant and I undertook to 
show in the proper place, that this li 
an allowable supposition, and that rent 
does not really form anv part of the ex 

pcnscB of prodnction, or of the advances 

oftho capilnlist. The ^unds on which 
this as'erlion was made are now appa- 
rent. It 18 true that all tenant larj 
mere, and many other classes of pr« 
dneers, pay rent Bnt we have now 
seen, that whoever cultivates land, 
paying a rent for it, gets in rttnm for 
nis rent an instrument of supenor 
power to other instruments of the 
same land for which no rent is paidl 
The Bupenonty of the mstrnment ts| 
in exact proportion to the rent paid^ 
for it If a few persons had steam 
engines of snpenor power to all others 
in existence, bnt limited by physical 
la'ws to a nnmhcr short of the aemani 
the rent wtuch a manufacturer would 
ho wilhug to pay for one of these 
steam-engines could not be looked 
npon as an addition to his outlay, 
because by the use of it he would sa've 
in hiB other expenses the cqmTalent of 
wnai ix cost him without it he could 
not do the same quantity of work, 
unless at an additional eiqiense equal 
to the rent The same thing is true 
of land. The real expenses of prof 
duction are those incurred on the 
worst land, or by the capital emp'ojed 
in the least favourable circumstBucesi 
This land or capital pays, at we ha've 
seen, no rent bnt the expenses to 
which it is sn^eot, cause aR other land 
or agncnltnral capital to be subjected 
to nn eqm'valent eippense in the form 
of rent Whoever does pay rent, getsi 
back its full value m extra advantages! 
and the rent which he pays dees 
not place him m a worse positioif 
than, hut only in the same position asj 
his fellow pr^ncer who pays no rentj 
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{ but whose instrament is one of infenor nnd Price The more complete eluci 
lefficicnoj' dation and final confirmation of the 

Wo have now completed the oxposi laws which we have laid down, and the 
tion of the laws which regulate the deduction of their most important con 
distribution of the produce of land, sequences, must be preceded by an ex 
lahonr, nnd capital, ns far as it is planation of the nature and working of 
possible to discuss those laws indepen- that machinery — a subject so extensive 
dently of the instrumentnbtj hr which nnd complicated as to require a sepo 
In a civilized society the distnbntion is rata Book , ^ 

effected , the machmery of Exchnnere 
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thus conshlntoS, implies some tlienrv 
of Value the smallest error on tlint 
Eulijcot infects i\ntli correspondini 
error nil our other conclusions, an 
anything vague or misty in our con- 
ception of it, creates confusion and 
uncertainty in oveiything else ll6p- 
j^y, there is nothing in the laws of 
I Value which remains for the presenter 
jany future wnter to clear up, the 
ithooiy of the subiect is complete the 
only difBcnlty to be overcome is that 
of BO stating it ns to solve by anticipa- 
tion the chief perploTities which occur 
in_ applying it and to do this, some 
minuteness ot exposition, and consider- 
nblo demands on the patience of the 
reader, are unavoidable He will be 
amply repaid, however, (if a stranger to 
those im^uirics) by the ease and rapidity 
with which a thoronch understanding 
of this subject will enable him to 
fathom most of the remaining ques- 
tions of political economy 


§ 2 We must begin by setthng our 
J'phi'asoology Adam^Smith, in a pas- 
^sage often quoted, has touched upon 
tlie most obvious ambigmlj* of the 
-word value , which, m one of its senses, 

^gnifios usefulness, in another, power 
^of purchasing, in his own language, 
t valuejn use, andyaluo in exchange l>nt 
'{as Sir De Qmncey has rerharted) in 
’ illustrating this double meaning, Adam 
'Smith has himself fallen into another 
ambigmfy Things (ho says) which 
have the greatest value in use have 
often httle or no value in exchange, 
which 18 true, smee that which can be 
obtamed without labour or sacnfice 
will command no price, however useful 
or needful it may he But he proceeds 
to add, that tlungs which have the 
greatest value m exchange, as a dia- 
mond for example, may have httle or 
no value in use This is employing 
ithe wor d use, not m the sense m which 
(political economy is concerned with it, 

Tut in that other sense m which use is 
opposed to pleasure Pohtical economy 
has nothing to do with the comparative 
estimation of different uses in the judg- 
ment of a philosopher or of a moralist , 

The use of a thing, in pohtical economy, 
means its capacity to satisfy a desire, ( some commodities may be rising, for 
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or serve a purpose Inamonds have 
this capacify in a higli~3egree, and 
unless tlioy had it, would not bear any . 
pnee Value m use, or as Mr De 
Qmncey calls it, . tcleolo Qic value, isi 
the extreme hmitof valuein exchange j 
The exchange value of a thmg may ; 
fill short, to any amount, of its value 
in use , but that it can ever exceed 
the value in use, imphes a coutmdic- 
bon, it supposes that persons wfll 
give, to possess a thmg, more than 
the utmost value which they them 
solves put upon it, ns a moans of grab 
fying their inclinations. 

The word Value, when used without | 
adjunct, always means, in pohbcal I 
economy, value in exchange , or as it j 
has been called by Adam Smith and { 
his successors, exchangeable jynlue, a 
phrase which no nmounTof 'anthonty 
that can be quoted for it can make 
other tnan bad Enghsh Mr De 
Quincey snbsbtntes the term Exch^mge 
|_Value, which is unexcepbonahTo 

Exchange value requires to bo dia^ 
bn^shed from Price The words 
Value and Pnee were used as synony-* 
mous by the early pohbcal economists, 
and are not always discriminated even 
by Ricardo But the most accurate 
modem writers, to avoid the wasteful 
expenditure of two good scienbfio 
terms on a smgle idea, have employed i 
-^ce to .express the-value of a-thing^ 
in relabon to money , the quanbty of 
money for which it will exchange Bvi 
the pnee of a thmg, therefore, we shall * 
henceforth understand its value in t 
money , by the value, or exchange C 
value of a thmg, its general power of% 
purchasing , the command vmich its j 
possession gives over pnrchaseable/ 
commodibes in general 

8 But here a fresh demand for 
explanabon presents itself "What is', 
meant by command over commodibes j 
m generm ? The same thmg exchanges 
for a great quanbty of some commo-'|?' 
dihes, and for a very small quanbty 
others A smt of jdothes exchanges’ , 
for a great quanbty of bread, and for a^' 
veiy small quanbty of precious stones' 
The value of a thmg in exchange for 
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others falling A coat may exchange 
for less breaa this year than last, if the 
harrcst has been bad, but for more 
glass or iron, if a tax has been tahen 
off those commodities, or an Improve- 
ment made m their manufacture Has 
the value of the coat, under these cir- 
iCumstances, fallen ornsen? Itisim 
possible to say all that can be said 
18 , that it has fallen in relation to one 
ttbing, and nsen m respect to another 
But there is another case, m which no 
one would have any hesitation in 
saying what sort of change had taken 
place in the value of the coat namely, 
if the cause in which the disturbance 
of exchange values onginatcd, was 
something directly aCfectrag the coat 
itself, and not the bread, or the glass 
Suppose for example^ that an inven 
tion had been made m machmeiy^T^ 
which broadcloth could be woven at 
•'“K fte former cost The effect of 
thia would be to lower the value of a 
coat, and if lowered this cause, it 
would be lowered not m relation to 
(bread only or to glass only, but to all 
pnrcha*eable things, except sudi as 
happened to bo affected at the very 
Vi™* similar depressmg cause 
Ue shonld therefore say, that there 
I nad been a fall in the exebango 
‘value or general purchasing power 
1 of a coat The idea^of general ex 
rtrmge valng originates" in' the fact, 
tlint there really arc causes winch 
tend to alter the value of a thmg in 
oxthanw for things generally, that 
1 ", for all things which are not them 
selves acted upon hy causes of similar 
tendency 

In considering exchange value rcien 
lifically, It is expedient to abstract 
from it all causes except tboso which 
onginafo in the very commodity imdor 
(connjlcntion Tho^e which ongmalc 
fin the commodities with which wo 
1 tompro it, affect its value in relation 
hfo thooo commodities , but tboso winch 
f cuvginfe in it'clf, affect its value m 
^rylatiot* to nil commodities In order 
the more completely to couGue our 
sffention to (here last, it is convenient 
fo armuio that all commodities but 
the CIO in (^ii'’«^ion nmain mvnnnbic 
in Uicir n lalivo values \\-hcn wo are 


considering the causes which raise or 
lower the value ofjioni, we suppose 
that woollens, sill^ cutlery, supr, 
timber, &<x, while varying in their 
power of purchasing com, remain 
constant in the proportions m which 
they exchange for one another On 
this assumption, any one of them may 
be taken as a representative of all the 
rest since in whatever manner com 
vanes in value with respect to any one 
commodity, it vanes in the same 
manner and degree with respect to 
every other , and the upward or down- 
ward movement of its value estimated 
in some one thing, is all that needs he 
considered Its money value, there-] 
fore, or pnee, will'ropresent as well as, 
anything else its general exchang^ 
value, or purchasing power , and from] 
on obvious convenionce, will often be 
employed ly ns in that representative 
character, with the pronso that money 
itself do not vaiy in its general pur 
chasing power, hut that the prices O' 
all things, other than that which we 
happen to be considering, remain un^ 
altered. q . 

§ 4 The distinction between Yalno 
and Pnee, as we have now deGned 
them, is so obnons, as scarcely to Rem ^ 
in need of any illnstrahon. But in-^ 
political economy the greatest errors' 
arise from overlooking the most obvioui \ 
truths Simple as this distinction is,/ 
it has consequences with which a readorj -i 
unacquainted with the subject would . 
do well to hcgin early hy making hlm-^ 
self thoroughly famiuar Tho follow *' 
mg IS one of the pnncipnL There 1 , 
IS such a thing ns a general nee ol^ 
pnccB All commodities may nso in , 
their money pnee Bqtjthoro cannot I ‘ 
b5_Ji_Knerolj:i'>o_of values It is a; 
contradiction In Terms A can only 
nso in Value by exchanging for a 
greater quantity of B and C , in which 
case thc'e must exchange for a smaller 
qnantitv of A All things cannot nso -• 

rclatiicly to ono another Ifono-half 
of tho commodities in the market tiboJ 
™ value, tho very terms implyi 

a fall of tho other half, and reciprocatlyf 
the fill implies a nso Things which 
are exchanged for one another can no 
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more all fall, or all nse, thnn a dozen 
nmnerB can each ontriin all the rest, 
or a hnndrcd trees all overtop one 
another Simple as this truth is, rvo 
shall presently see that it is lost sight 
of in some of the most accredited 
doctrines both of theorists and of what 
are called practical men And as a 
first specimen, we may instonco the 
\gront importance attached"in the iran- 
Jginntion of most people to a nae or fall 
"of general pnees Because when the 
‘price of anv ono commodity rises, the 
arcumstance usually mdicatcs a nse 
of its vnluo, people have an indistinct 
feehng when all pnccs nse, as if all 
thmgs Bimnltnneonsly had nsen in 
value, and all the possessors had be- 
I come ennehed That the money prices 
I of aU thmgs should nse or fall, pro- 
I vided they all nse or fall equoDv, is, in 
j itself and apart from existing con 
Jtracts, of no consequence It affects 
r nobody’s wages, profits, or rent Every 
lone gets more money in the ono case 
and less in the other , but of all that 
18 to be bought with monev they get 
neither more nor less than before It 
makes no other difference than that of 
using more or fewer counters to reckon 
by The only thing which m this case 
|i 8 really altered in value, is money, 
‘and the only persons who either gam 
for lose are the holders of money, or 
t those who have to receive or to pay 
' fixed sums of it. There is a difference 
'to a nnmt anls and Jo creditors the one 
way, and to those whiT are burthened 
with onnmtios, or with debts, the con- 
ftraiy way lliere is a disturbance, in 
(shortj of fixed money contracts, and 
i this IB an evil, whether it takes place 
‘in the debtor’s favour or in the cre- 
iditor’s But as to future tronsactions 
''there is no difference to any one Let 
it therefore be remembered (and occa- 
sions will often nse of calling it to 
imnd) that a general nse or a general 
fall of values is a contradiction, and 
that a general nse or a general fall of 
nnees is merely tantamount to an 
alteration m the value of money, and 
a matter of complete mdiffcrencc. 


18 

save in so far as ft affects existing 
contracts for receiving and paymg fixed 
peoumary amounts, and (it must be 


added) ns it affects ♦he interests of the 
producers of money 


§ 5 Before commencing the inouiry 
Into the laws of value and pnee, I have 
one further observation to make I 
most give warnmg, once for all, that i 
the cases I contemplate are those in | 
which values and paces are determined ] 
by c ompe tition alone Tn so far only; 
ns they are thus determined, can they 
be reduced to any assignable law The! 
buyers must be supposed as stndiousj 
to buy cheap, as the sellers to sell dear^f 
The values and paces, therefore, to 
which our conclusions apply, arejner-. 
£aiitile values nnd_pace8 , such paces 
as are quoted in pace-currents , paces 
in the wholesale _jnarkets, in which 
buying as well as selling is a matter of 
business , in which the buyers take 
pains to know, and generally do know, 
the lowest pace at which an article of 
a given quality can be obtained , and 
in which, therefore, the axiom is true, 
that there cannot be for the same] 
article, of the same quality, two paces! 
m the same market Our proportions 
will be true in a much more qualified) 
sense, of retail paces , the paces paid? 
m shops for ancles of personal con- 5 
sumption For such things there often t 
are not merely two, but many paces, } 
in different shops, or even in the same ] 
shop , habit and accident having as 
much to do m the matter as general J 
causes Purchases for pnvate use, f 
oven by people in business, are not 
always made on buBiness panciples 
the feelings which come into play m 
the operation of getting, and in that of 
spending their income, are often ex- 
tremely different Eitner fixim rado-' 
lence, or carelessness, or because people' 
think it fine to pay and ask no qnes-j 
tions, three fourths of those who can* 
afford it give much higher paces than 
necessary for the things they consume , 
whilo the poor often do the same from 
jjgnorance .8nd_defect .of judgment,, 
.want of time for searching and making 
inquiry, and not nnfrequently fixim 
coercion, open or disguised Forthesei 
reasons, retail paces do not follow with \ 
all the regnlaaty which might bo ex- \ 
pected, the action of the causes which ♦ 
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Jdotonnino wholesale pnces. The in- 
jflncnce of those causes is ultimately 
cfelt in the retail markets, and is the 
t real source of such vanations in relafl 
1 prices as are of a general and per 
manent character But there is no 
regular or exact correspondence ^Shoes 
of equally good quahty are seldom 
different shops at pnces which differ 
considerably, and the pnce oflleather 
may fall without causing the ncher 
class of buyers to pay less for shoes 
Novertheless, shoes do sometimes fall 
in pnce , and when they do, the cause 
IS always some such ^neral circum- 
stance as the cheapening of leather 
and when leather is cheapened, oven if 
no difference shows itself in shops 


frequented by noh people, tho artisan 
and the labourer generally got their 
shoos cheaper, and there is a viBibla 
dimmution m the contract prices at 
which shoes are dehvored for the 
supply of a workhouse or of a regiment. 

In all reasoning about pnees, the pro- 
viso must be nndersto^ “ supposi ng 
aJL-parties -to -take-coro-o£jt Egm~otn i 
-interest ’’ Inattention to thesodistino- 
IiDiiS'lias led to improper apphcations 
of the abstract pnnciplos of pohbcal 
econom^j and still oftoner to an undue 
discrediting of those pnnoiples, through 
their being compared with a different 
sort of facts from those which they 
contemplate, or which can fairly hi ( 
expected to accord with them ^ 


CHAPTER n. 

or DEWAKD AHD SUPPLT, IH THEIR REHATION TO VAnUn 


/ 


I 


s ^ § 1 That a thing may have any 
lvalue in exchange, tivo conditions arc 
ineccssarj It must be of some uso, 
jthatis (as already oxplamed) it must 
rcondnee to some purpose, satisfy some 
alosiro No one will pay a pnce, or 
part with anything which serves some 
of his purposes, to obtam a thing which 
serves none of them But, secondly, 
■the thmg must not only have some 
tlitility, there must also be some diffi 
icultj in its at ainment. “Any article 
whatever,’’ says Mr Dp Q nincey * " to 
obtain that artificiar^rt ^ value 
which IS meant by exchange value, must 
begm by offermg itself as a means to 
some desirable purpose , and secondly, 
even though possessmg mcontostably 
this prehmmaiy advantage, it wJl 
never ascend to an exchange value in 
cases where it can be obtained gra 
tmtously and without effort, of which 
Tist lerms both are nocessaiy as hmi 
tations For often it wiU happen that 
some desirable object may be obtained 
gratuitously , stoop, and you gather it 
at yourfeot, but still, becanso tbe con 
tinned iteration of this stooping exacts 
* Lcfio cfPcUhealR-enom^, p 13 


a labonons cflort, very soon it is found, 
that to gather for yourself virtually is 
not mtuitous In the vast forests of 
the Canadas, at intervals, wild straw _ 

I bomes may bo gratmtously gathered 
I by shlpoads yet snch is tho oxbaus 
tion of a stooping posture, and of a 
labour so monotonous,. that everybody 
is soon glad to resign tbe sorvioe into 
mercenary hands ’’ 

As was pointed out m tbe last ebap 
ter, tbe utflity of a thing in the esti 
mation of a purchaser, is the extreme 
limit of its exchange value higher 
the value cannot ascend , peculiar cir 
cumstances are reqmred to raise it so 
mgb This topic is happily illastratcd 
bv Mr DjeL-Quincey “ Walk into 
almost any ^ssiBIe shop, buy tho first 
articlo you see what determine, . 
its pnce ? In the ninety mne oases 
simply the element' 
D— dimcnlty of attainment The other 
eli^ont JJ,.or mtnnsio utilitv, will be 
perfectly inoperative Let tho thing 
(measured hy its uses) ho, for your 
purposes, worth tgp_gumeas, so that 
yon would rather give ton gnmeab 
than lose it , yet, if the difficulty of 



producing it bo only -worth quo-guinea, 
one guinea ib the pnco -ohich it will 
bear But still not the less, though 
U IB inoporativo, can II be Eupposcd 
absoilt ? By no possibihtj , for, if it 
had been ansent, assuredly yon would 
not have bought the article even at 
She lowest price U acts upon you, 
though It does not act upon tiie pnco 
'On tuo other hand, in the hundredth 
case, wo n ill suppose the circunistancoB 
reversed , yon are on Laho Sipigno; in 
a steani boat, making your way to an 
unsettled region 800 miles ahead of 
cmhzation, and consciously with no 
chance at all of purchasing any Inxiiiy 
whatsoever, httlo lu-vury or big luxuiy, 
for the space of* ton years to come 
One fellow passenger, whom you will 
part V ith before sunset, has a powerful 
jmnsical sunffbox , knowing b> expen 
"^ncMhe p"c)wer of such a toy o\ or v our 
own feelings, the magio with which at 
times it lulls j our agitations of mmd, 
jou are vehemently desirous to pur- 
chase it In the hour of leaving Lon 
don yon had forgot to do so , here is a 
final chance But the owner, aware of 
jour situation not less than yourself, 
18 determined to operate by a strain 
pushed to the a eiy uttermost upon U, 
upon the inlnnsio worth of the article 
in ^our indindual esfamatc for youi 
individual purposes Ho -will not hear 
of D as any controlling power or 
mitigating agency in the case , and ' 
finally, although a.Lsi^guinons a piece 
m London or Pans j'ou nughf have 
loaded a waggon with such hoxes, yon 
nay sixty rather than lose it when the 
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I ever, and bocauso undeniably you take 
into voiy particular consideration this 
U, tho extreme diihoulty of attaminont 
(which here is the greatest possible, 
vnis. on impossibility) before you con 
sent to have tho pnee racked up to U. 
Tho special D has vanished , but it it 

replaced in your thoughts by an,uh 

JiraitotL -D Undoubtedly you have 
submitted to U in extremity as tho 
regulating force of tho price , but it 
was nnder a sense of D’s latent pro 
sence Yet D is so far from exerting 
any positive force, that the retirement 
of D from all agency whatever on the 
pnco — this it is which creates as it 
were a perfect vacuum, and through 
that vacuum U rushes up to its highest 
and ultimate gradation ’’ 

'Phis case, in which the value is ^ 
wholly regulated by the necessities or ‘ 
desires of tho purchaser, is the case of 
stnet and absolu te m opopolv , m ^ 
which, tho article desired being only 
obtamable from one person, he can 
exact any equivalent, short of the 
point at which no purchaser could 
be found But it is not a necessary] 
consequence, even of complete mono-5 
poly, that the value should be forced' 
up to tins ultimate limit as wiU 1 ( 0 ^ 
seen when v\ o have considered the law 
of value in so far ns dependmg on tho 
other element, difficulty of attainment 


which detomuuoB va 
tho same land of difficulty It some> 
times consists in an absolute limito 

- supply Tliefehre thingsF 

last knell of tlie clock has sounded, lof' which it is physically impossible to*^ 


which summons you to buy now or to 
forfeit for ovor Hero, ns beforo^ only 
one element is operative before it was 
D, now it IB U But after all, D was 
not absent, though inoperative Tho 
inertness of D allowed U to put forth 
its total oflbet Tho practical com 
''-^prcBsion of D bomg withdrawn, H 
I sprmgs im hke water m a pump when 
J released mom tho pressure of air Yet 
1 still that B was present to your 
thoughts, though tho price was other- 
wise rogulateL m evudent, both he- 
‘^oallBe U and B must coexist m order to 
(jfoimd any case of exchange value what 


§ 2 The diffionl' 


. U_ of . a ttammonlt 
iTueTiB^ not alw aysyi 


increase the quantity beyond certain 
narrow hmits Such are those wmos 
which can be gyown only in poouhar 
circumstanceB of soil, clunato, and ■ 
exposure Such also are ancient I 
sculptures, pictures by old masters ,f 
rare books or coins, or other articles oi|( 
anbquanan ounosity Among such 
mav also bo reckoned housos and 
buiidmg ground, m a tovyn of dofimts 
extent (such as Vemce, or any fortified 
town whoio fortifications are nocossary 
to Boounty), the mosLdesirable^mtes ' 
m any town whatever, houses and 
parks peculiarly favoured by natural 
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beauty, in places -where that advantage 
is -uncominon Potentially, all land 
•whatever is a commoditv of this class , 
and might be practically so, in couu 
tnes folly occupied and cultivated. 

But there is another category, (em 
bracing the majonty of all things that 
are bought and sold,) m which the 
obstacle to attainment conmsta only in 
the labour and expense reqmsite to 
produce the commodity Unthout a 
' certam labour and expense it cannot 
1 be had but when any one is willing 
to mcnr these, there needs be no limi t, 
to the multiplication of the product 
If there were labourers enough and 
maohmeiy enough, cottons, wooUens, 
or linens might bo produced by thou 
sands of yards for ewry smgle yard 
now manufactured. There would be a 
pomt, no doubt, where further mcreaao 
would be stopped by the incapacity of 
the earth to afford more of the ma 
tenah But there is no need, for any 
purpose of pohtical economy, to con 
template a time when this ideal hmit ' 
could become a practical one 
There is a tmrd case, intermediate 
between the two preceding, and rather 
more complex, which I shall at present 
moreli indicate, hut the importance of 
which mjMhtical economy is extremely 

1 great There are commodities which 
can he multiplied to an ludofinito ex- 
tent by labour and expenditure, but 
not by a fixed amount of labour and 
expenditure Only a hmited quantity 
can he produced at a given cost, 5f 
more is wanted, it must be produced at 
a greater cost To ths class, as has 
been often repeated, agncultuml pro- 
duce belongs , and generally all the 

i rude produce of the earth , and this 
peculiarity is a source of -vety import- 
ant consequences , one of winch is the 
necessity of a limit _to population , and 
another, the payment of rent 

§ 8 These bemg the three classes, 
in one or other of which nil things 
that are bought and sold must fake 
their place, we shall consider them in 
' ftheir order And first, of things abso- 
Jlutely limited m quantity, such as 
) ancient_B^pturesju^)jictures 

Of finch ImngB it is commonly said, 

1 


that their v alue deiienda upon thrfifi 
sgaroity^ buF~tEe expression is nolr 
sSSaeutly definite to serve our nor 
pose Others say, with somowliat 
greater precision, that the value de-i 
iw nds fmJ Jie -de mand and the~8uppy \ 
But oven tins stafemenEreqSmoimucE 
explanation, to make it a clear expo 
nenl of the relation between the value 
of n thing, and the causes of which 
that value is an effect. 

The supply of a commodity is a 
mtelligible expression it means thi 
quantity offered for sale , the quantihf 
that IS to he had, at a given time and 
place, by those who -wisli to purchase 
it. But what is meant by the de-^^ 


Ia 


mand ? Not the mere desire for the 
commodify A beggar ma^desu-e a' 
diamond , but his desire, however* 
great, will have no inflnenoe on the 
pnee Writers have therefore given a 
more limited sense to demand, ana 
have defined it, the wish to no3 sesB.| / 
combmed -with the ^ power o f pn r^ 
chasing To “disHngmsh demand in, 
this technical sense, from the demandj 
which is synonymous with desire, theyf, 
call the former e^fctUflL deman d.* i* 
After this explanatitin, it is usually 
Bupiposed that there remains no further 
dimculty, and that the value dependsi| 
upon the ratio between the effectual 
demand, as thus defined, and the^ 
supply 

These phrases, however, foil to 
satisfy any one who requires clear 
ideas, and a perfectly precise exprea 
Bion of them Some cqnfosiqn must 
always attach to a phraso so mappro- 
pnato as that of a ratio between two 
Dot of the same donommation, 
vvTiat ratio can there bo between a 
quantity and a desire, or even a desire 
combined -with a power? A ratio! 
between demand and supply js only) 
intelhgible if by demand we mean j 
the <lua_ubty_jiemanded, and iF thei 


* Adam 8mlth, who introduced the ex- 
pression “ eftotual demand,” employed It to 
denote the d^and'bf those who are willing 
*ud able to give for tho commodity what ho 
calls Its natu^ pBoe, that Is, the price 
which will enable U to be permanently pro- 
duced and brought to market. — See hi* 
chapter on Natural and Market Price 
(book i, ch 7 ) 
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I tfltio lutonacd ib that bclTveen tlie 
t quaulitj domjinded and tlio quantity 

1 supplied But again, the quantity 
demanded is not a lixcd qnantit} , oven 
at the Bamo time and place , it vanee 
1 according to the value if the thing is 
cheap, Ihoro is usually a demand for 
more of it than when it is dear Tho 
'•h demand, therefore, partlj deponda on 
jltho \Tiluo But it was hetore laid 
1 down that tho laluo depends on tho 
jldomaniL From this cpntridictiqn how 
shall wo extricate oursclVes ? Uow 
Bol\e the paradox, of two things, each 
dopeudmg upon the other? 

Thougn the solution of those diffi 
cullies IB obvious enough, tho dilh- 
culties thoiufcolves arc not fanciful , and 
I bnng them forward thus prominently, 
hocauso I am certain that the> ob- 
scurely haunt c% cry inquirer into the 
Buhicct who has not openly faced and 
dishnctli reahzed them Undoubt- 
edly tho true solubon must ha\o been 
frequently given, though I caunot call 
to mmd anv one who had gi\on it 
before myself, except the cmmontly 
dear thinker and skilful expositor, 
J B Say I should ha\e imagmccL 
liowcvoq that it must bo famihar to all 
political economists, if the wntiugs of 
E0\ oral did not give ondonce of some 
waut of clearness on the point, and if 
the instance of Mr Do^^Quincey^ did 
not prove that the complete hon- 
recognition and imphed denial of it are 
compatible with great intellectual in- 
genmtv, and close mtuuacy inth the 
Buljject matter 

4^^oamng, by tho word demand, 
itio^uanUi^ demanded, and remember- 
ing that thiB 18 not a fixed quantity, 
but in general vanes according to tho 
value, let us suppose that tho demand 
'at, some particular tune exceeds the 
supply, that is, there are persons ready 
to buy , ui tho market value, a greater 
•quantity than is offered for siilo Com- 
^potiUon takes place on tho side of the 
mnyers, and the value nsos hut how 
much ? In the ratio (some may sup- 
so) of tho doficienoj if the demand 
coeds the supply by one-tbird, the 
value nses ouo-third By no moans 
Cm when the value bos nsen one-tlurd, 


tho demand may stdl exceed the sup 1 
ply, there may, even at that highei \ 
value, bo a greater quantity wanted 
than IS to bo had , and the competi 
tion of buyers ma> still continue If 
the article is anecsssaiypfl^, which, 
rather than resign, people are willing 
to pay for at any pneo, a deficiency oi 
one-third may raise tho pnee to double, 
tnple, or quadruple * Or, on the con 
trary, the competition may censo before 
tho value has risen m even tho pro- 
portion of tho deficiency A nse, 
short of one third, may place the article 
beyond the means, or beyond the m 
chnations, of purchasers to the full 
amount At what pomt, then, will 
tho nse ho arrested? At the pomt, 
whatever it ho, whish^equahzes the 
dcmiuid-mnd the Supply at tllb' price 
which cuts on tlie' extra third from tho 
demand, or bnngs forward additional 
sellers sufficiont to supply it When,, 
in either of these wavs, or by a com J 
hiDotion of both, tho demand becomes 
equal and no more than equal to the 
supply, tho nso of value will stop 
Tho conrerso case is equally simple 
Instead of a demand hey ond the sup- 
ply, let us suppose a supply exceeding ' 
the demand The competition wiUj 
now ho on the side of the sellers the \ 
extra quantity can onlv find a market 
by calung forth an additional demand 
equal to itself This is accomplished ^ 
by means of cheapness , tho value ' 
falls, and bnngs tho Article within the 
reach of more numerous customers, ori 
induces those who were already con j 
Burners to make mcreased purchases i 
The fall of value required to ro-ostalK| 
lish equality, is different m different' 
cases The fands of things in which ' 
it is commonly greatest are at the two 
extreraitiOB of tho scale , absolute 

• “ Tbe price of corn In this country has 
risen from 100 to 200 per cent and ^pwn^d^ 
when tbe utmost computed doflcloncv of the 
crops not been more than between one 
sixth and one lliird below an average and 
when that dedclonoy lias been relieved by 
foreign luppUos If there should be a dofi 
clency of the crops amounting to ono-thlrd. 
without any surplus from a former year, and 
without any ohance of relief by Importation, 
the price might rise five, six or even ten 
fold." — TooSo’i ZTuforjf qf Fneet VoU h 
pp 13—6 
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noccBsnnes, or thoso peculmr lu'cnncB, 
tbe'lnslc for T\lnch is cOIlfin(^3^o n 
BTnnll clab'i In tlio cn'c of fnndj ns 
tLoso wLo linvo nlrcndy cnonpli do not 
require more on nciount of its clieap 
ness, but rallicr expend in other things 
what tliov Bare in foo 1, the increased 
consumption occasioned bv chcapm as, 
enrnts oQi ns expenonce bdowb, onl^ n 
small part of the citm ttnpph cansed 
by an nbnndant hnnest and the fall 
IB practicallv arrested onl> when tho 
farmers withdraw their com, and liold 
it back in hopes of nliighci price , or by 
tho operations of speculators who buy 
com when it is cheap, and store it up 
to be brought out when more nrgentlj 

( wanted \\Tiether tho demand and 

supply am equalized by an increased 
demand, tho result of chenpno»3, or bj 
aMthdmwiiig a part of tho supply, 
K.-qualized thoj are in either case 
I ITius we see that tho idea of a ratio, 
> as between doniand and supply, is out 
of place, and has no concern in tho 
; matter tho proper mathematical ana 
logi IS that of an equation Demand 
vand supply, tho quantity demanded 
land tho quantity suiiplicd, will bo made 
[equal If unequal at any moment, 
[competition ecjualizes them, and tho 
manner in which this is done is by an 
adjustment of tho mine If the do- 
mand increaBes,‘lhe xaluo nsos , if the 
demand diminishes, the value falls 
again, if tho snpplj falls ofl, tho value 
^ nsos , and falls, if tho supply is in 
t creased The nso or tho fall continues 
until tho demand and supply am again 
t *^*}****e another and tho value 

j which a commodity will bnng m anv 
? market, is no other than the value 
which, m that market, gives a demand 
just BufiScient to carry off the ousting 
or expected supply 

b then, is tho Law of Value, 

/with respect to all ccmimodities not 
I snscoptihle of being mulfiphed at plen- 
'sure Such commodities, no doubt, 
am Mooptions There is another law 
for that mnch larger class of things 
which admit of iimjjfjnite^innKjplica’ 
^on But it IS not the loss nccessarj 
to conceive distinctly and grasp firmly 

• See Tooko, and tlio Report of the Atrri 
euJtarnl Committee of 1821. 


tho theory of this cicepHoual caw 
In the first^ilm.e, it will be found U f 
bo of great nsBistanco in rcndnnngtlie 
nioro common case intelligible And 
in tho next place tho pnnciido of (he 
cxcwpbm (•trct.htav.idcr,nna tiahracc! ' 
more cas' s, thnn might at first to snp- 
IKiStd C 

g 6 There arc hnf few commodities hi 
winch are nntnrnll\ and ticcc*«anlj,' 
limited in St pplj But anv commedilja 
vhatovermaj he arlificiallj so Anv{ 
commodilj may be the subjeet of a',' 
jmonnjmly like tea, in tins country, r 
'njnp , (nliacco in rnincc, ojuum 
in British India, at profcnt The pneor 
of a monopoh*cd commodity is com-] 
monlj" biipposod to bo urbitrarj , do | 
pending on tho will of the tnonopohsl, ) 
and limited onU (asm Sir PsQuincoy’g 
case of tho musical box in tho walds of 
America) by the bn tor’s exiremo call 
mate of its worth to himrelf Thu ii ’ 
in ono sense tme, hut forms no cxccp-j 
lion. ncvcTthelchS, to tho depcndcncej 
of tlio value on supph and demand. I 
Tho monopolist cun fix the value as 
high as ho pleases, short of what the 
consumer either could not or would not 
pay, hut ho can onlj do so by limiting 
thosupplj ThoDutchEnstludiaCom 
psnj obtained a monopoly price for 
the prodneo of tho Spice Islands, hut 
to do BO they were obfig^, m good 
seasons, to destroy a portion of tho 
crop Had they persisted in selling 
all that they produced, they must have 
forced a market hv reducing tho price, 

BO low, Mrhnps, that they would have 
received for tho larger quanlilt a less 
total return thnn for tlio smaller at 
least they showed that such was their', 
opinion by dostrovnng the surplus. 
Even on Lake Superior, Mr Do 
Qmneoy’s hnokstcr could not have sold 
hia box for sixty guineas, if ho had 
possessed tw musical^ boxes and de- 
sired to soirTEennioth bopposing 
the cost price of each to ho six guineas, 
he would have taken seventj for the 
two in preference to sixtj for one , that 
18 , although his monopoly was the 
closest possible, he would have sold 
the boxes at thirtv five giuneas each, 
notwithstanding that sixty was not 
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bcvond tho bnyer’s tslininto of tlio 
•rticlo for his purposes Monopoly 
v&Iuo, therefore, does not depend on any 
peenhar pnnciplo, hut is a mere vanety 
of tho ordmaiy case of demand and 
supply 

I Again, though there arc few commo- 
Idibes which are at all times and for 
I ever unsusceptible of increase of supply, 
any commodity whatever may be tom- 
poranly so, and with some commo- 
dities this 18 habitually tho case 
Agncnltural produce, for example, 
Mnnot Cc^incrensed in quantity betoro 
fthonoxt harvest, tho quantity of com 
’already ousting in the world, is all 
that can bo had for somebmes a year 
to como During that interval, com 
18 prachcally assimilated to things of 
which the quantity cannot bo in 
.creased In the case of most commo- 
^ibcs, it rcqmres a certain time to in- 
t^creaso their quantity, and if tho 
.demand increases, then until a corre- 
sponding supply can be brought for- 
ward, that ^ until tho supply can 
accommodate itself to the demand, the 
value will BO nso ns to ac^mmodate 
tho demand to tho supply 
There is another case, tho exact 

( converse of this There are some 
articles of which the supply may bo 
indcfimlclv increased, fat cannot bo 
I rapidly diroinisbcd. There are things 
' so durable that the quantity in exist- 
ence's at all bmes very griUt in 
comparison with tho annual produce 
iQold, and tho more durable metals, 
fare things of this sort, and also 
/houses The supply of such things 
might be at once diminished by de- 
stroying them, but to do tbis could 
only be the interest of tho possessor if 
he nad a monopo^ of the arbcle, and 
could repay himsotf for the destruction 
of a part by the increased value of the 


remaindor The value, therefore, o[i 
such things may conbnuo tor a long* 
time BO low, either from excess of 
supply or falhng off in the demand, as 
to put a complete stop to further pro-* 
dnction the diminubon of supply byi 
wearing out being so slow a process, 
that a long brae is requisite, even 
under a tofm su^ension of produobon, 
to restore the onginal value During 
that interval tho I'aluo will be regu- 
lated solely by supply aid demand, 
and will nse very gradually as the* 
exisUng stock wears out, until there is 
again a rerannorating value, and pro- 
duebon resumes its course 
Finally, there are commodibes of, 
which, though capable of being m ) 
creased or diminislied to a great, and 
even an unlimited eitentj the value! 
never depends upon anything but de-y 
msnd and supply This is the case, 
m partictilar, with tho commodity 
Labour of the value of which we 
Hove treated copiously m tho preceding 
Book and there are many coses be 
sides, in winch we shall find it neces- 
sary to call in this principle to solve 
difficult questions of exchange value 
rhiB will bo particularly exemplified 
when we treat of IntemabqnidT alnes , 
that 13 , of the terms of intorchange 
between things produced m different 
countnes, or, to speak more generally 
m distant places But into these 
questions we cannot enter until wo 
Mall have examined the case of com- 
modihes which con bo increased m 
quantity indefinitely and at pleasure , 
and shall have determined by whatf 
law, other than that of Demand nnd‘> 
Supply, the permanent or average^ 
values of such commodibes ore regu 
latcd This we shoU do m the next 
chapter 
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OP co'TT or rnonncno*!, i 

j ? 1 Wm:^ tuo production of a ^ 
jcommoJity is the cITcct of Inlionr and 1 
.expenditure, whether tho commoditj j 
UB Busccptihlo of unlimited mnltiplicn- 
'tion or not, there ik b mmimuin valno 
jwhirh IS tho cssentinl condition of its 
wing ponnonentlv prodneed 'llio 
Value at any particulnr time ifi the 
result of supply and demand , and le 
always that which is necc'sary to 
create a marl et for tho cxistinj^ supply 
tBut unless that value is Buflicicnt to 
prepay the Cost of Production, and to 
J afiord, besides, tho ordinary cinectn- 
idion of profit, the commodity will not 
’ continno to ho produced Capitalists 
will not go on permanently preduemg 
at a loss TLcv will not oven go on 
nrodncing at a p'ofit le'-s than the' can 
live upon Persons whoso capital is 
already embarked, and cannot he easily 
extneated, vail persevere for a con 
siderahle time without profit, and have 
been known to persevero even at a 
loss, in hope of better tiracs But 
thev will not do so indefinitely, or 
when there is nothing to indicate that 
tiracs are Id cly to improve No new 
capital will be invcstca in an employ, 
ment, nnless there be an crpcctation 
not onli of some profit, but oi a profit 
as great (regard being had to tho do 
preo of eligibdity of the employment 
in other respects) as con be hoped for 
m any other occupation at that time 
and place Wlien such profit is en 
1 dently not to bo had, if people do not 
tactually withdraw their capital, they 
(at least abstain from replacing it when 
consraned Tho cost of production, 
together mlh tho ordinary profit, may, 
therefore be called the nnce 

for value, of oil things tnado'^y latwnr 
and capital Nobody wllhngly pro- 
duces in tho prospect of loss 'Who- 
ever does so. does it under a miscalcn 
lation, which he corrects as fast as ho 
is eble 

When a oommodify is not only made 


( m nrt mo'' to tat or. 

by labour and capital, but can be tnade 
by them in indefinite (junntity, Ihu 
Necc'snry Vnlne, the nutiininin with 
a Inch the ppixlnccrB will bo content, u 
also, if competition is free and aetiTe, 
the manmnm which they can cxpccl 
If the valno of n commcylity js Ench 
that it rojiays the cost of pn>dnchn*i, 
not only vnth the ciwtomary, hut with 
a higher rate of profit, capital rn-she* 
to fib ire in this extia ^in, and by lui 
crtasing tho snppli of tho articld 
ri duo R tin valno This is not a tticto 
supposition or rurmise, Imt a Cicf 
familiar to those conversant with com- 
mercial operations "Whenever a new 
line of husincas presents ilseUi ofTonng 
a hope of nnusiml profits, and when 
ever nnv cstnhh'hcd tmdo or raann 
faefnro is bclitvcd to bo yielding a 
greaier profit than cn*tomaiy, there u 
nire to Ik? in a short time so largo a 
production or importation of the com 
niodity, as not enlv destroys the extra 
profit, bnt gcnerallv goes beyond tho 
nmrk, and sinks tho vnloo ns much too 
low ns It had heforo been riis"d loo 
liigh , until the over supply is corrected 
by a total or partial snspenBion of fur 
ther prodnction As already inti 
mated,^ these vnnations in tho 
quantity produced do not presuppo'o 
or require that any person should 
change his employment Those whoso 
buBiDoss is thriving, increase their pro- 
duce by avaihng themselves nmro 
largely of their credit, wlulc those who 
are not making tho ordinary profit, 
restnet their operations, and (m manu 
factnrmg phrase) work Bhort bmo In 
this mode 18 surely and speedily effictcd 
tho equalization, not of profits perhaps, 
hut of the expectations of profit, m 
different occupations 
As a general mlo, then, things tend to) 
exchange for one another at such vahicsl 
os will enable each prodneer to ho ro-) 
paid the cost of production with the \ 
♦ Supra, p 2T9 
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\or(1iini7 profit, in olfior worJs, such 
ns will pro to nil producers tho same 
rate of profit on tlieir outlay But in 
order that tho profit may bo equal 
where tho outlay, that is,” tho cost of 
production, is equal, things must on 
tho average exchange for ono another 
in the ratio of their cost of production , 
things of which the cost of production 
18 tho same, must be of the same value 
For onlv thus will an equal outlay 
jiold an equal return If a farmer 
with a capital equal to 1000 quarters 
of corn, can prodnee 1200 quirtcrs, 
yioMing him a profit of 20 per cent , 
v.hatCTcr elso can be produced in the 
same time by a capital of 1000 qnar 
tern, must bo worth, that is, must ex- 
change for, 1200 quarters, othorwipo 
the produrcr would gain either more 
or less than 20 per cent 
,« Adam Smith and Ricardo have 
Vcalled that value of a thing which is 
Iproportional to its cost of production, 
pts Katnral Value (or its Natural 
tPnee) Tliey meant hv this, the point 
'about which the value oscillates, and 
to which it always tends to return , tho 
centre valno, towards which, as Adam 
Smith expresses it, tho market value 
ot a Hung IS constantly gravitating, 
and any deviation from which is but a 
temporarj irregularity, which, tho 
moment it exists, sets forces in motion 
I tending to correct it On on average 
I of vears sufficient to enable tho oscil- 
lations on one side of tho contral lino 
► to be compensated bv those on tho 
{other, the market valno agrees with 
Jthe„natnral valueVhhl it veiy seldom 
coincides exactlv with it at anj par 
Hicular hrae The sea ovcijwhore 
tends to a level , but it never is at an 
•exact level , its surface is always ruf- 
fled by wavea, and often nptated by 
‘ Btorma It is enough that no point, at 
least in tho open sea, is permanently 
higher than another Each place is 
alternately elevated and depressed, 
•ftlh tho ocean presorvea its levoL 

§ 2 The latent influence by which 
the values of things are made to con- 
form in the long run to tho cost of 
prodnction, la the variation that would 
othcTwaao take place in tho supply of 


ithe commodity Tho supply would be 
increased if the thing continued to seD 
above the ratio of its cost of produc- 
tion, and would be diminished if it 
fell below that ratio But wo must not 
therefore suppose it to be necessary 
that the supply should aclualh/ bo'"" 
either dimini^cd or increased Sup- 
pose that tho cost of production of a 
thing IB cheapened by some mecha 
meal invention, or increased by a tax 
Tho valno of a thing would in a little 
time, if not immediately, fall in tho 
one case, and nse in tho other , and it 
would do so, because if it did not, the 
supply would m the ono case bo in 
creased, until tho pneo fell, in the other 
dimmishcd, until it rose For this 
reason, and from tho orroneons nobon 
that value depends on the proportion 
between the demand and the supply, 
many persons suppose that tins pro- 
portion must be altored whenever there 
is nnj change in the value of the com 
modity , that tho value cannot fall 
through a diminution of tho cost of 
production, unless the supply is perma- 
nently increased , nor nse, unless tho 
supply IS permanently diminished But i 
this 18 not tho fact there is no needl 
that there should bo ony actual altera | 
tion of supply , and when there is, the! 
altorabon, if permanent, is not thej 
cause hut the consequence of tho altcm-l 
tion in value If, indeed, the supply! 
could not he increased, no diminntionj 
in the cost of produebon would lower’ 
tho value hut there is by no means' > 
any necessity that it should The v 
mere possibility often snlHcts , the 
dealers are aware of what would hap- 
pen, and their mutual competition 
makes them anticipate the result by 
lowcnng tho price 'Wliether there 
will be a greater permanent supply of 
the commodity, after its production 
has boon cheapened, depends on qmte 
another question, nammy, on whether 
a greater qnonbty is wanted at the 
reouced value Moat commonly a 
greater qnnnbty is wanted, but not 
nccessaniy “ A man,’’ says Mr* 

De Qnincoy,* “buys an nrhcle of m| 
slant applicability to his own purposes 
tho more rcadth and tho more largely 
* lojtc cf FoMml Sconomg,^ 230 — 1 
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t aa it happeiw to bo cheaper Silk 
handkerchiofs bavnig fallen to half- 
pnce, he -mil huy, perhnpa, m three- 
fold quantity, hut ho does not buy 
more steam ennnes because the price 
IS lowered His demand for steam- 
engmos is almost always predetermmed 
by the circumstances of his situation. 

So far as ho considers the cost at aU, 
it IS much more tho cost of wortang 
this engine than the cost upon its 
purchase But there are many articles 
lor which the market is absolutely 
and merely hmited by a pre o-asUng 
system, to which those arhcles are 
attached as subordinate parts or mom 
bers How could we force the dials or 
faces of timepieces by artificial cheap- 
ness to BoU more plentifully than the 
inner works or movements of such 
timepieces ? Conld tho sale of 
wme-vanlts be increased without in- 
creasmg the sale of wine? Or the 
tools of shipwnghts find an enlarged 
market whilst shiphnildmg was sta- 
tionary? Ofler to a town of 

3000 inhabitants a stock of hearses, 
no cheapness will tempt that town into 
buying more than one Offer a stock of 
yachts, the chief cost lies in manning, 
victualhng, ropainng, no diminution 
upon the more pnee to a purchaser 
will tempt into the market any man 
whose habits and propensities had not 
aheady disposed mm to such a pur 
chase So of professional costume for 
bishops, lawyera students at Oxford ” 

( Nobody doubts, however, that the pnee 
and value of all these things would bo 
eventually lowered by any dunmution 
(of their cost of production, and 
[lowered through the apprehension 
[entertained of new competitors, and 
jOn mcroased supply though the great 
‘hazard to which a new competitor 
would expose himself, in an article 
jnot susceptible of any considerable ex 
tension of its market, would enable 
iho estabhshed dealers to mamtain 
thoir original pnees much longer than 
they could do in an article offenng 
more encouragement to competition 
Again, reverse the case, and snp 
pose the coat of production moreased, 
as for example by laying a tax on the 
commodity The value would nse , 
and that, probably, immediately 
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Would the supply he diminished? Only | 
if the increnso of value diminishedl 
the demand \Vhothor tins effect foVi 
lowed, would soon appear, and if it did, ' 
tho value would recede somewhat, 
from excess of supply, until tho pro- 
duction was rcducea, and would then <' 
nse again There are many articles 
for which it requires a very consider 
able nse of price, matonally to reduce 
tho demand , in particular, articles of 
necessity, such ns tho habitual food of 
tho people in England, wheaten 
bread of which there is probablv 
almost ns much consumed, at the pr^ 
sent cost pnee, as there would bo with 
the present population at a price con 
siderably lower Tet it is especially 
in such things that dearness or high 
price 18 popularly confounded with 
scarcity Food may bo dear ^m 
scarcity, as after a bad harvostj but 
tho dearness (for example) which is the 
effect of taxation, or ot com laws, has 
nothing whatever to do with insnf 
ficicnt supply such causes do not 
much dirainisb the quantity of food in 
a countiy it is other things rather 
than food that arc diminished in quan 
bly by them, sinbo, those who pay 
more for food not having so much to 
OCTend otherwise, the production of 
other things contracts itself to the 
hmits of a smaller demand. 

It IS, therefore, stnctly correct to 
say, that the value of things which 
can bo increased in quantity ot plea 
sure, does not depend (except acci 
dentally, and dnnng the bmo necessary 
for production to adjust itsolf,) upon 
demand and supply , on tho contraiy, 
demand and supply depend upon it ^ 
There is a demand for a certain quan- 
tity of the commodify at its natural or 
cost mine, and to that the supply m 
the long mn endenvonrs to conform 
When at any time it fails of so con- 
fonmng, it is either from miscalcula- 
tion, or from a change in some of the 
elements of the problem either in the 
natural value, that is, in tho cost of 
production , or in tho demand, from 
an alteration in public taste or in the 
nmnher or wealth of tho consumers 
These canses of disturbance are very 
liable to occur, and when any one of 
them does occur, the market value 
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tho nrticlo ceaFCS to agreo ^\Tth the 
batural \aluG llio real law of dc- 
iiiand and Fuppl>,the equation between 
them, holds good in all cnscB if a 
value different from the natural value 
be necessary to make the demand 
emial to the supply, the market value 
wtII deviate from the natural value, 
but oniv for a time , for the permanent 
tendentv of aupplv is to conform itself 
to the demand which is found by expe 
nence to enst for the commodity when 
selling at its natural value If the 
supply is either more or less than tins, 
it IS so accidcntallv, and affords either 
more or less than the ordinary rate of 
'profit, which, under free and actiie 
competitiou, cannot long continue to 
be itio case 

' To recapitulate demand and supplv 
govern the value of all things which 
cannot be indefinitely incri.ascd, ex- 
cept that even for them, when produced 


hj' industry, there is a mmiimmi valuo, 
dotorminca by the cost of production, 
But in all things which admit of mdo 
finite multiplication, demand and supply 
only dotemmie the perturbations ol 
value, dunug a penod which cannot 
exceed the length of tune necessary 
for altonng the supply liVhilo thus 
ruling the oBciUations of valuo, they 
themselves obey a superior force, which 
makes valuo grantato towards Cost of 
rroduction, and which would settle it 
and keep it there, if fresh disturhmg 
influences wore not contmuaUv ansmg 
to make it again donate To pursue 
the same strain of metaphor, demand 
and supply always rush to on equik- 
hnum, but the condition of stable. 
cquihbnnm is when things exchange 
for each other accordmg to them cost 
of production, or, in the expression we 
have used, when things are at them 
Natural Value 
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^ S' 1 Tm. component elements of 
iV Cost of ProduHion have been sot forth 
in the First Part of this enquiry 
The "pIiBcipiil of them, and so much 
Tho principal as to be nearly the sole, 
wo tound to bo liabour What the 
reduction of a thing costs to its pro- 
neer, or its senes of producers, is the 
labour expended m produemg it If 
v^o consider as the producer the capi 
tahst who makes the advances, the 
word Labour may he replaced by the 
word Wage s . what the produce costs 
jto him, IB the wages which ho Las had 
to pay Kt the first glance indeed 
this seems to he only a part of his out- 
lay, smeo ho has not only paid waras 
to labourers, hut has likewise provuaed 
them with toolt matenals, and per 
.haps bmldmgs These tools, matenals, 
wnd buildings, however, were produced 
I by labour and capitol , and them value, 
hko that of the article to the prodne 
taon of which they are subservient, 
* Supra, pp 10, 20 


depends on cost of production, which 
again is resolvable mto labour The 
cost of producUou of broadcloth does 
not wh^y consist in the wages of 
wcav ere , which alone are directly paid 
by the cloth manufacturer It consists 
also of the wages of spinners and 
woolcomhers, and it may be added, of 
sbophords, all of which the clothier 
has paid for in the pnee of yarn It 
consists too of the wages ot buildora 
and bnckmakers, which he has reuu 
bursed m the contract price of erectmg 
his factory It partly consists of the 
wages of machme makers, iron founders, 
and mmere And to those must be 
added the wages of the camera who 
transported any of the means and 
appliances of we production to the 
place whore they were to he used, 
and the product itself to the plaoo 
where it IS to be sold ^ 

The value of commodities, there* ' 
fore, depends prmcipally (we shall pro- 
eentl> see whether it doponds solely) 
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pn tlic qiianlitj of labour rrquia-d for I 
iliur pro<lui.tion inclmlinp in the iJca j 
jof prodiiclmn, tbut cf couvoyanco to ' 
tho mnrbot “ In chtimatinf',” «rtv^ ; 
Uicardo,* "tlio cxclianpcablc ^nl^l of 
BtockiDgn, for example, wo sliall find 
that tlicir value, compnmtudv nth , 
other tlimps, dcpcntlB on the total 
quantitv of labour iiccc'^nry to mann 
facture them and Lnng them to i 
market I irst, tliero la the labour 
necoisary to cultivate the land on I 
which tho TOW cotton la promi , 
8econdh,tho labour of convoinp the 
cotton to tho countiy whfre tfio atwk 
ingB are to lie maiiufavturid, which 
includes n portiou of the labour be- 
stowed in hinldinptlic ship in which it 
IS convened, and which is charptd in 
tho freight of tho goods , tliirJIy, the 
labour of the spinner and weaver, 
fourthly, a portion of ihe labour of the 
engineer, smith, and carpenter, who 
erected tho buildinps and machinery 
by tho help of which thov are iiiado , 
Dflhly, tho labour of tho retail dealer, 
and of many others, whom it is un 
noccssniy further to particulnnfo llio 
»K^cgote sum of those annous kinds 
oflnbour, dotennincs tho quanlitv of 
other things for which thoso stockmgn 
will exchange, while tho same con 
Hideration of tlio vanous quantities of 
labonr which have boon bestowed on 
those other things, will equally govern 
tho portion of them which wiH bo given 
for the stoclangs 

“ To convinco ourselves that this is 
tho real foundation of cxclmngoablo 
value, lot ns suppose any improvement 
to bo made m the means of ahndging 
labour in anyone of tho various pro 
cesses through which tho raw cotton 
must pass wfore the rannurnoturod 
stockings come to the market to be 
eichonged for other tluntra , and ob- 
isorve the elTeclB which will follow If 
Vevror men wore required to culhvalo 
iho raw cotton, or if fewer sailors woro 
employed in navimting. or shipwnchls 
m constructing, the snip in whicn it 
was conveyed to us , if fewer hands 
were employed in raising tho buildings 
andinncWeiy, or if these, when raised, 

• TnneipUt of FoUileal Jfroaowy anif 
Tofoiitm cli 1. sect. 3 


Wire rend' red niori' eflKknl, tht 
stocl ings would nicv itaLly fall in rain'', 
niid coninmiid Ic'-" of otlicr ihirc* 

'I hey would fill, Iwcau n a leiv qnaa J 
tity of labour was nercsroiy to ibnr | 
pivdiictinn, and would therefurc oi j 
clianpo fur a simlltr qtianfil/ of thrtf f 
things in which no such tibndgracnt < 
lalwnir had hern made 

" 1 cxiunmv in tim njc of labour! 
never failn to rtliwo the relativo va!Qt\ 
of a commodity, whether the saving bo i 
in ihi Hlo ir nrccs*an to tbo ruanu j 
fiictiirt of tlio commotiity il« If^or inj 
that nKcivtary to the fommtinn cf tboj 
capital, by the atd of which it i* pWH 
diicid In cither case the price of 
Btoilingi! would fall, whtlli'r ihonf 
were fewer men employed ns bleachers, 
sp nnere, and wravers, persons imioO 
dintcty ncceo'nrj to their innnufact lire, 
or as Milnrs, earners, engineers, and 
Binilhs, porvons more imliro'dly ^n 
cinieil In tho one case, the whole 
saving of labour would tall on the 
storknigK, becau'c that portion o> 
labour was wholly confined to the 
fllocl inps, in llie other, a portion only 
would fall on the stockings, the ro 
niaiiider Iting npi'hcd to ftU tho«e 
other couimo'litit.B, to iho production 
of which the buildings, jnachmciy, 
and carnage, wore aubsorvicnt *' 

§ Z It nil have lx!on observed that 
Hicordo ex]>roB‘'cs himself ns if thrf 
quantity of labour which it costs to 
produce a commodity and bnng it to 
market, woro tho only Uung on whiei 
Its value depended Hut nneo the 
cost of production to the capitnhst ik 
not labour but wage", and since waget^ 
may bo oitlicr greater or leas, tho qumi 
tity of labour being the eamo , it would 
seem that the value of tho prodnetj 
cannot bo detonnined solely oy tlie 
quantity oflnbour, but by the quantity 
together with the remuneration , and 
that vnlnos must partly depend on 
wages \ 

in order to decide this point, it mnst j 
bo considered, that wnl na-js n relati ve 
te rm , that tho value of a commodity ii 
not a name for an inherent and sub- 
stantive quality of tho thing jtsolll but 
moans tho quantity of other thing* 
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Vhich can Lo obtained in cxcbingo 
1 lor it Tho valno of one thing, mnet 
always be understood reintuoly to 
some other thing, or to things in general 
Now the relation of one thing to another 
cannot be altered bv anv oan«o which 
afieclb them both ahko A nso or fall 
of general wages is a fact which affects 
all commodities in tho same manner, 
and tbereforo affords no reason why 
they should exchange for each other 
iin one rather than in another propor- 
*tion To snpposo that high wages 
make high TalncB, is to suppose that 
1 there can ho such a tlnng as genoml 
, high values Hut tins is a contradic- 
tion in terms the high value of some 
things is synonytnons with the low ^ , 

lvalue of others. Tho mistake arises | former chapter When tho wages of 
‘from not attending to valnea, but onlv j an employment permanently exceed 
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dace of more labour, a smaller per 
centago must romiiin for profit rVoni 
this Law of Distnbuhon, resting as it 
does on a Jaw of nnthmetic, there is no 
escape The mechanism of Exchange 
and Pneo may hide it from ua, but is 
quite powerless to alter it 

§ 3 Although howover, general 
wages, whether high or low, do not 
affect values, yet if wages are higher , 
m one emplovmcnt than another, or if 
they nsc or fall permanently m one 
employment mthout doing so in others 
these inequalities do really operate 
upon values Tho causes which maki 
wages vary from one cmplojunont to 
another, have been considered in a 


do pnccs Though there is no such 
ihmg as a general rise of valnes, there 
Is such a thing as a general nso of 
Jinccs As soon os wo form distmctly 
tho idea of values, wo see that high or 
low wages can have nothing to do wiHi 
them but that high wages make high 
pnees, is a popular and wido-sprcad ! 


tho average rate, the value of the 
Hung prodncodwiD, m tho same degree, 
exceed the standard determined by 
more qnantity of labour Thmgs, for 
example, which aro made by sLilEd 
labour, exchange for tho produce of a 
much greater quantity of unskilled 
labour , for no reason but because tho 


opinion Tho whole amount of error I labour is more highly paid If, through 
involved m this prop<isition can only j thocxtension of edncation, tho labourers 
bo seen thoronghl) when wo come to ' competent to shlled employments were! 


the theory of money j at present we 
need only sav that it it ho true, there 
can he no such thmg as a real rise of 
wages, lor if wages could not nse 


so mcreased in number as to dimimsh, 
the difference between their wages' 
and those of common labour, all things' 
produced by labour of tho supenor, 


without a proportional nso of the price 1 kind would fall in value, compared with 
of everything, they could not, for any , things produced by common labour,! 
* f substantial purpose, nso at all This j and these might be said therefore to’ 


jsnroly is a roDicient redvciio. ad ab- 
Isurdum, and shows tho ’amoang folly 
fhe propositioas which may and do 
I become, and long remain, accredited 
, doctnnes of popular pohtical economy 
It must ho Tcmemhcrod, too, that 
general high pnees, even supposing 
them to exist, can bo of no uso to a 


nse in value We have before re- 
morked that the difficulty of passing 
from one class of emplonncnts to a 
class greatly supenor, has hitherto 
caused the wages of all those cK^soa 
of lahoorerb ■rribo are sepirated from 
one another byany very marked bamcr, 
to depend more than might bo sup 


producer or dealer, considered ns such , j posed upon the mcrease of tho popu- 
for if they merenso his monov returns, ! lation of each class, considered sepa 


they increase in the same degree all 
his expenses There is no mode in 
which capitahsts can componsato them- 
BclvcB for a high cost of lanour, throngh 
any action on values or pnees It 
caimot be prevented from taking its 
effect in low profits If tho labourers 
really got more, that is, got tho pro- 


rofclj, and that the inequalities in 
the remuneration of labour arc mneh 
greater than could exist if the com 
petition of tho Inbonnng people ^ne 
rally, could be brought practically to 
boar on each particular employment 
It follows from this, that wages lu 
different emplovments do not nse or; 
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Wl Bunultoneonsly, bnt nre, for Rhort 
and Eomotimes onn for long pontuls, 
inonrly indopondent of one another 
All Buch dispanties evidently alter the 
rdative cost of production of dilTeront 
^ commodities, and will tlicreforo ho 
, completely roprcsonted in their natural 
or average value 

It thus appears that tho maxim 
laid down by bomc of the best political 
, economists, thaUwagcs do.nol_ontor 
t iinto valno, is expressed with greater 
'j latitude than tho truth warrants, or 
' Ibim accords with their own moaning 
(AVngcB do enter into value 'fbo 
.relative wapa of tho labour necessary 
ifor producing different coramodibcs, 
^affect their value just ns much as tho 
^relative guanlilies of labour It is 
true, the absolute warns paid have no 
effect upon values, out neither has 
the absolute qnanhty of labonr If 
that were to vary sunnltanconsly and 
eqnoUy in all commodities, valnos 
would not be affected- If, for in 
stance, tho genorol efficiencry of all 
labour wore increased, so that all 
things without exception could be pro- 
duced in the same quantity as before 
with a smaller amount of labour, no 
trace of this general diminution of cost 
of production would show itself in the 
values of commodities. Any ebange 
which might take place in them would 
only represent the unequal degrees in 
which the improvement affected dif 
ferent things , and would consist in 
choapemiig those in which the saving 
of labour had been the greatest, wlulo 
those in which there had been some, 
hut a less saving of labour, would ao- 
tnaUy nse in value In stnolness, 
therefore, wages of labour have as 
much to do with value as qnantily of 
labonr and neither Eioardo nor any 
one else has denied the fact. In con 
Bidenng, however, tho causes of vana 
(tons in value, quantity of labour is 
the thing of chief importance, for 
when that vanes, it is generally in 
one or a few commodities at a time, 
bnt the vanations of wages (except 
passmg fluctuations) arc usunlly ge- 
neral, and have no considerable effect 
on valne 
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g 4 Thus far of labour, or wa^ 
ns jan element in cost oj production- 
But iii our nnalveis, in {Ifo hiratllool, 
of (ho requisites of prodnclion, wo found 
that there is another ncccssaTy element 
in it Iwsidos labour Tlioro is also 
capital , and this being tho result ol i 
ahstinener, tho prodaco, or its value, 
must ^ sufSciont to romunoratc, not 
oiilj all tho labour rcquiri'd, hut tho 
ahstiuenco of all tho persons by whom 
the remuneration of the difleront 
classes of labourers was advanced 
Tho return for ahstiuenco is IVofih 
And profit, wo have also seen, is not 
eiclusiielv tho surnlas remaining to 
the capitalist after no has been com 
pensated for his ontlnj, hut forms, in 
most cases, no uniinportnnt part of 
the outlay itsolf Too flax-epinncr, 
port of whoso expenses consists of tho 
purchaso of flax and of machinoir, has 
nod to pay, in their pnee, not onlr the “ 
wages of the labonr by which the flax 
was grown and tho machinciy mado, 
hot the profits of tho grower, the flax 
dicescr, tho minor, the iron founder, 
and tho mnchine-malor All these 
profits, together with those of tho spin 
ner InmsoJf, wore a^in advanced hr 
tho weaver, in thopncoorhismatonsl, 
linen yam and along with them the 
profits of a fresh sot ofinochino makers, 
and of tlie minors and mm workers 
who supplied them with their metallic , 
matensL All these advances form 

f art of the cost of produchon of Imen- ' 
'refits, therefore, as well os wages, i 
enter into the cort of production which 
dotenninos the value of tho produce 
Value, however, Icing purely re- 
lative, cannot depend upon ahsolnlo 
profits, no more than upon absolute 
wages, but upon rolabvo profits only 
High gonoral profits cannot, any more 
than high gonoral wages, ha a cause of 
high valuoa, because high general values' 
aro an absurdity and a contradiction. 
In BO for ns profits enter into the cost 
ofjroduction of all thmgs, they cannot 
affect the value of any It is only 
by entering m a greater degree mto 
tho cost of production of some thmgs 
(bon of others, that thoy can have any 
influence on value 

For example, we have seen that 
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thcro nro cnu‘^^8 which necCRsilnto a 
■pcrraancntly higher mto of profit in 
certain cmplomonta than in othore 
'Tlioro must bo a componBa'ioii for 
, eupenor nak, trouble, and diangrceablo- 
ncBB, This can only bo obtained by 
selling the commodity at a value nboie 
that which is duo to tho quantiti of 
labour necessary for its production 
If gunpowder exchanged for other 
tilings in no higher ratio than that of 
the lal>mir required from first to last 
for producing it, no one would set up 
^ a powder mill Butebera nro certainly 
a more prosporouB class than bakers, 
and do not seem to be exposed to 
greater neks, since it is not remarked 
that they are oftoncr bankrupts Thoj 
rcom, therefore, to obtain higher pro- 
fits, which can only arise mom tho 
more limited competition caused by 
the unploaBantncBs, and to a certain 
j degree^ tho nnpopulantj of their trade 
\ But this I nglit uLprflfiUmphcB that they 
>Boll their coramoditj at a higher value 
than that duo to their labour and out- 
lay All inoquabties of profit which 
are nocessnty and permanent, arc ro- 
prcBontcd in tho relative valnoB of tho 
commodities 

§ 6 Profits, however, ma) outer 
boro largely into tho conditions of 
production of ono commodity than of 
hnothor, ovon though there l>o no dif- 
foronco in the rate of ^fit between 
tho two omplovTncnts ono com 

modity may bo called ujioii to yield 
profit during a longer period of time 
than the other The example by which 
tbs case is usually illustrated is that 
of wino SiippoBo a quanti^ of wine, 
and a quanbtj of cloth, made by equal 
amounts of labour, and that labour 
paid at the same rate The cloth 
does not improve by keeping, the 
,wine does SuppoBO that, to attain 
,'tho desired quality, tho wine rcqmros 
to bo kept five j ears Tho producer 
or dealer will not keep it, unless at 
’ the end of five years he can sell it for 
! as much more than tho cloth, as 
amounte to five years profit, accumu 
* latod at emnpound mtorest Tho wine 
and the doth were made by the same j 
onginal outlay Hero then is a caso I 


in which the natural values, rdativelv 
to one another, of two commodities, do 
not conform to their cost of production 
alono, but to their cost of production 
plus something else Unless, indeed, 
for the sake of generality in the ex- 
pression, wo include the profit wboh 
tho wiuL merchant foregoes dunng tho 
five years, in the cost of production of 
tho wino looking upon it as a kmd of 
oddibonal outlay, over and above bs 
other advances, for wboh outlay he 
must bo indemnified at last 

All commodities made by maobineiy 
are nssimilatcd, at least appronmatoly, 
to tho wnno in the preceding example 
In comparison with things made 
wholly by immediate labour, profits 
enter more largely into their cost of 
produotion. Suppose two commodities, 
A and B, each roqmnng a year for its 
prodnotioD, by means of a captaJ 
wbcb wo will on tbis occasion denote 
by money, and suppose to be lOOOZ 
A IB made wholly by immediate labour, 
tbo whole lOOOk being expended di 
rcctlv in wages B is mado by means 
of labour wluob costs 600? and a mo- 
chme wboh costs 600?,, and the ms 
cbno IB worn out by ono year's use 
Tho two commodibes will be exactly 
of the same value , wboh, if computed 
in money, and if profits are 20 per 
cent per annum, will be 1200? But 
of this 1200?, in the case of A, only 
200 ?t one-sixth, is profit while m 
tho case of B there is not only tho 
200?^ but ns much of 600? (the pnoe 
of the maebno) as consisted of tho 
profits of tho maobne-makor , wbcb 
if wo suppose the maebno also to have 
taken a } ear for ib production, is again 
one-Bixth So that m the caso of A 
only one-BiTth of tho entire return is 
profit, whilst m B the element of profit 
compnees not only a sixth of the 
whole, but an ndchtional sixth of a 
lai^ part 

The greater the proportion of the 
whole capital wbcb consists of ma 
chmery, or bmidiugs, or matenal, oijj 
anything else wbcb must bo prondedf 
before tho immediate labour can com * 
menco, the more laigely will profits 
enter mto the cost of production It * 
is equoUy true, though not so obvious 


f, 
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at first sight, that greater durabibty 
in the portion of capital -which consists 
of machinery or hmldings, has precisely 
the same effect as a greater amonnt 
of it Ab we jnst supposed one ex- 
treme case, of a machine entirely worn 
out by a year s use, let ns now suppose 
the opposite and still more extreme 
case, of a machine which lasts for ever, 
and reouireB no repairs In this case, 
winch IS as well suited for the purpose 
of illustration as if it were a possible 
one, it wiU be unnecessary that the 
manufacturer should ever he repaid 
the 6001 which he gave for the ma 
chine, smee he has always the machine 
itself, worth 5001 , hut he must be 

I paid, as before, a profit on it The 
commodity B, therefore, which m the 
case previously supposed was sold for 
12001, of which sum lOOOZ were to 
t replace the capital and 2001 were 
profit, can now he sold for 700L, hemg 
6001 to replace wages, and 2001 profit 
on the entire capital Profit, there- 
fore, enters into the value of B m the 
, ratio of 2001 out of 7001 , hemg two- 
sevenths of tho whole, or per cent, 
while in the case of A, as before, it 
enters only m the ratio of one-sixth, 
or 1C| per cent The case is of conree 
purely ideal, since no machinery or 
other fixed capital lasts for ever , hut 
the more durable it is, the nearer it 
approaches to this ideal case, and the 
more largely does profit enter into the 
rctnm If, for instance, a machme 
worth 5001 loses one fifth of its value 
by each year’s use, 1001 must he added 
to the return to make up this loss, and 
tho pneo of the commoity will be 
« 6001 Profit therefore -wfll enter into 
\ it in the ratio of 2001 to 8001 h or one 
fourth, which is still a much higher 
propoifton tlian one-sixth, or 2001 m 
12001 t as m case iu 

. From the nnegnal proportion in 
' which, m different employments, profits 
i enter mto the advances of the capi 
I talist, and ^erefore into the returns 
, required by him, two conseouencM 
(Sfollow in regard to value Onei^ 
j t that commodities do not exdiange in the 
fj ratio simply of the quantities of labour 
t required to produce them , not even if 
«?e allow for the unequal rates at which 


dififorent kinds of labour are perma- 
nently remunerated V?^e have already 
illnstrated this by the example of -wine 
we shall now further exemplify it by 
the case of commodities made by ma- 
chinery Suppose, as before, an article 

A, made by a thousand pounds’ worth 
of immediate labour But instead of 

B, made by 6001 worth of immediate 

labour and a machine worth 5001 , let 
ufl suppose C, made by 6001. worth of 
unmccuate labour with the aid of a 
machme which has been produced by 
another 600L worth of immediate la- 
bour the machme reqmnng a year 
for makmg, and worn out by a year’s 
use , profits hemg as before 20 per cent 
A and C are made by equal quantities 
of labour, paid at the same rate A costs 
10001. worth of direct labour, C, only 
6001 worth, which however is made 
up to lOOOl by the labour expended I 
m the oonstmction of the machme If I 
labour, or its remuneration, were the / 
sole mgrediont of cost of production,/ 
these two thmgs wonld exchange for// 
one another Bnt will they do 80 ?J 
Certainly not The machme havong 
been made m a year by an outlay of 
5001 t and profits being 20 per cent 
the natural price of the maohmo If 
600? makmg an additional lOOlt 
which mnst he advanced, over and 
above his other expenses, by the 
manufacturer of 0, and repaid to hiifi 
■with a profit of 20 per cent IVhile, 
therefore, tho commodity A is sold for, 
12001 , C cannot be permanently sold 
for less than 18201 f> 

A second consequenoe is, that every! V- 
nee or fall of general profits -will have! ’ 
an effect on values Not mdeed by(, 
raising or lowenng them generally, 
(which, as we have so often said, is a 
contradiction and an impossibihty) 
but by altonng the proportion m which 
the values of thmgs are affected by 
the unequal lengths of tunc for which 
I^fit IB dne "When two thmgsf' 
though made by equal labour, are of 
unequal value because the one is called 
upon to yield profit for a greater num 
her of years or months than tho_other , 
this difference of value -will ho groaterl 
when profits aregreater, and less whem 
they are leas The wmo which boa to' 
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yield live years profit more than the 
cloth, mil surpass it in value much more 
,^lf profits are 40 per cent, than if they 
arc only 20 The commodifies A and 
G, wluch, though made hy equal quan- 
tities of labour, were sold for 12001 
and 1320?^ a' difforence of 10 per cent, 
frould, if profits had been only half as 
ipiich, ha\o been sold for llOOL and 
1165?^ a diflcronco of only 6 per cent 
It follows from this, that even a 
general nso of n ages, when it involves 
a real increase in the cost of labour, 
docs in some degree influence values 
It does not affect them in the manner 
vulgarly supposedj hy raising them 
universally But ^n. increase injthe 
•^st of Jabour^bwerH profits', and 
thcreforO lowers in natural value the 
I things into which profits enter m a 
I greater proportion than the average, 
[and raises these into which they enter 
Kin a less proportion than the average 
All commodities in the production of 
'which machinery hears a large part, 
‘especially if the machinery is very 
(durable, are lowered in their relative 
j value when profits fall, or, what is 
jeqmvalent, other things are raised in 
value relatively to them This truth 
IB sometimes ospressed in a phrase 
ology more plausible than sound, hy 
saying that a.nse of wages rni^s Jhe 
valuo-of , things mndo'hy labour,- In 
ppmpanson- with those made by ma 
chineiy But i things made by ma 
cfiinory, just ns much as any other 
\thmgB, are made by labour, namely 
tthe labour which made the machinery 
■itself the only .difference being that 
IVrofits enter somewhat more largolv 
onto the production of thmgs for which 
I'machineiy is used, though the pnn 
! cipal item of the outlay is still labour 
Itns-better, theiefore,Ao associate the 
effect with ft^^ pj profits jhaiyyath nse 
of wages ^"especiaTIv’ ns this last ex- 
'■presaon is extremely ambiguous, sug- 
gestmg the idea of an increase of the 
labourer’s real remunemtion, rather 
than of what is alone to the puipose 
here, namely, the cost of labour to its 
employer 

L § 6 Besides the natural and no- 
Bsary elements in cost of production 


— labour nnd-profits — there are others 
which are artificial and casual, as for 
\nstance a tax. The tax ^n^malt is , 
as rnuch a part of the "cost of produc- 
tion of that article, as the wages of 
the lahourcrs The expenses which 
the law imposes, as well as tlioso which 
the nature of things imposes, must be 
reimhursod with the ordinary profit 
from the value of the produce, or the 
things will not continue to be produced. 
But the influence of taxation on valud 
18 subiect to the same conditions a» 
the inflnence of wages and of profits|| 
It 18 not general taxation, hut differ” 
,ential taxation, that produces the 
mfiect If all productions were taxed 
60 as to take an equal percentage from 
all profits, relative values would be in 
no waji^ disturbed If only a few com 1 
modifies were taxed, their value wonldl 
nse and if only a few were left un-l 
taxed, their value would fall If half 
wore taxed and tbe remainder unlaxed, 

! the first half would nse and tbe last 
would fall relatively to each other 
This would be necessary m order to 
canalize the expectation of profit in 
all employments, without wuioh the 
taxed employments would ulfamitely, 
if not immediately, he abandoned 
But general taxation, when equalljj 
imposed, and not disturbing the 
lations of different productions to one 
another, cannot produce anv effect oq 
values 

Wo have thus far supposed that all t 
the means and apphances which outer > 
into the cost of production of com | 
modities, are things whose own valno / 
depends on their coat of production i 
Some of thorn, however, may belong to 
the class of things which cannot he 
increased ad hbitum m qnanbtr, and 
which therefore, if the demana goes 
beyond a certain amount, command a 
scarcity value The matenals of manj 
of the ornamental articles monufac 
tured in Italy are the substances called ( 
rosso, giallo, end verde antioo, which, 
wbetlier truly or falsely I know uot, 
are asserted to be solely denved from 
the destruction of ancieut columns 
and other ornamental struotures the 
quames from which the stone was 
ongmally out being exhausted, or their 
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locality forgotten* A matenal of 
Buch a nature, if in mncli demand, 
must be at a Bcaroi^ value , and this 
value enters into the cost of produc 
hon, and, conseqnentlj , into the value, 
of the finished articlo Ihe time seems 
to be approaching when the more 
valuable rars will come under the 
influence of a scarcity value of the 
material Hitherto the diminishing 
number of the animals which produce 
them, in the wfldemeBses of Siberia and 
on the coasts of the Esqmmaui Sea, 
has operated on the value onlj through | 
the greater labour which has become 
necessaiy for securmg anj" giien quan 
tity of the article , since, without 
doubt, hj employing labour enough, it 
might still ho obtained m much greater 
abundance for some time longer 
> But the case in which scarcity value 
chiefly operates in adding to cost of 
production, is the case of natural 
agents. These, when unapjpropnated, 
and to he had for the tafcmg, do not 
enter mto cost of prodnction, save to 
the extent of the labour nhich niavhe 
necessary to fit them for use Even 
when appropnated, they do not (as we 
have already seen) hear a value from 
the mere fact of the appropriation, hut 
onlj" from scaraty, that is, from nnu 
tatiou of supply But it is equally 
certam that they often do bear a scar 
city value Suppose a fall of water, 
In a place where there are more miUs 
wanted than there is vater power to 
supply them , the use of the fall of 
t water will have a scarcity value, suffl 
cient either to hnng the demand doim 
to the supply , or to pay for the creation 
of on artificial power, by steam or 
othervnse, equal m eflicieucy to the 
water power 

* Some of these qnerries, I believe hmve 
been rediscovered, and are again vrorhei 


A natural agent being a possession 
in perpetuity, and bemg only servioo- 
able by the products resulting from its 
continued employment, the ordinary 
mode of denving benefit from its^ 
ownership is by an annual eqmvalent, 
paid by the person who uses it, from , 
the proceeds of its use This cova- 
lent always might he, and generally is, 
tepned rent The question therefore, 
respecting the influence which the np- 
j propnation of natural agents produces 
on values, is often stated in tins form j 
Does Rent enter into Cost of Prodn& 
tion ? and the answer of the best poli\ 
bcnl economists is in the negative'^ 
The temptation is strong to the adop- 
tion of these sweepmg expressions, 
even by those who are aw are of the 
restrictions with which they must bo 
taken, for there is no denying that 
they stamp a general principle more 
firmly on the mmd, than if it were 
hedged round m theory with all its 
practical limitations But they also 
pnzde and mislead, and create an im 
pression unfavouiahle to pohbcal eco- 
nomy, 08 if It disregarded the evidence 
of facts No one can deny that rent) 
sometimes enters into cost of produo- ) 
tion. If I buy or rent a piece of ground, I 
and bmld a cloth manufactory on it, 1 
the ground rent forms legitimately a t 
part of my expenses of production, j 
which must be repaid by the product, t 
And since all lactones are hnilt on 
gronnd, and most of them in places 
whore ground is peculiarly val^hle, 
the rent paid for it must, on the ave 
rage, ho compensated m the values of 
all things made m factones. In what* 
sense it is true that rent does not enter! 
into the cost of production or affect the', 
value of amcultural produce, will be'( 
shown ID tie sncceedmg chapter ' 
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OHAPTER V 


or nrvT, js it^ rfiatiok to tat nr 


f ‘ 5 1 Wr hn%o tho 

' IatN rliirh dolenainc tlio \ftlno of two 
of commoditios tho ■nnnll 
flnr'iwhicli, Wini^ Imnto I to o dofinito 
^^qnnntilT, lm\o their vnlno ontfrclv do 
I' rmjtied b) donimd nnd pito 

' iho tboir co'd of jirolodton (jf thoy 
ln\c nny)cnn':tifnt<'‘i n minimum below 
rlnch thov cnnnol pcrmimontU fnll, 
And the hrpe clnsB, wlncli con l>o mnl- 
t phed nil UbUim bylnbourtmd rnpital, 
and of which the coit of nnidnction 
/Gkir tho nifiximiim ne wtll (vs tho 
'immmnm nt which tho} can permn 
“nonth cxv.hnngo Rut there ii plill a 
-third kind of commoditici to ho con- 
Ridcrod thoRO which Imio, not ono, 
but (irrcnl coJlTTjf'Twdnrlioij;; \ Inch 
"cAh nltfnifl ho incroT«cd in qunfitity by 
bboi.r nnd cnpitnl, but not by tho 
• pAmo amount of Inlour nnd cnpitnt , of 
which ro much moy bo pro<lucod nt n 
gircn coRt, but n further qunntity not 
without IV prontor cost ^fho'O com 
nioditicR form on in'crmodmto clnsB, 
pirtnlanpof tho chnnetor of both tho 
totbtrs Tlio pnncii'ol of thorn is npn 
^cidturnl produce Wo Imvo nlrvndy 
mndo nbimdmt rcforonco to the fundti 
rocntnl truth, tlint in n^ciilturc, the 
' stoto of tlio nrt being pven, doubling 
tho Ifihour does not double tho produce , 

‘ jhntif nn incrcnsodqimntiti ol produce 
is required, the ndditionnl supply is 
obtnincd nt n grenter cost than tho 
first ^^'bc^o a liuiidred qunrtci-a of 
-corn arc all (bat is at present required 
from tho lands of a pven villago, if 
' the growth of population made it no 
ecssary to rniso a Imndri d more, either 
''by breaking up worso land now nncul 
I ticntcd, or by a moroolabomto oultivo- 
') tion of tho land already under tho 
plough, tho additional hundred, or 
»Boino part of them nt least, might cost 
, double or troblo ns much per quarter 
as (ho former supply 
If tho first hundred quarters wore 
all miBod at tho sauio oxponso (onlv 


tho host land lining cultivnfcd) and if 
that ewpenso would bo remnnomtod 
wnih tho ordinary profit by a pneo of 
20* tho quarter , tho natural pneo of 
wheat, so long as no more than that 
quantity was required, wonld ho 30s , 
nnd it could only rise nhovo, or fall 
below that pneo, from viciRsitudeB of 
seasons, or other cnaunl vanations in 
supply But if tho population of the 
district advanced, a time would nrnvo 
vrhon more than a tiundrcd quarters 
wonld bo necessary to feed it Wo 
must siinposo that (boro is no access 
to any foreign supply By tho hypo 
thesis, no more than a hundred quarters 
can bo produced in the distnct, unless 
by either bringing worse land into cul 
tivation, or nltcnng tho system of 
culture to a more oxpensivo one 
Neither of those things wall ho done 
witlioiit a nso in pneo This neo of 
pneo will gradually ho brought about 
by the inoronsing domand So long 
08 the pneo has nsen, but not nsen 
onoiigli to repay with tho ordinary 
profit tho cost of proilucmg an adih- 
tional qiiantitv, tho mcrcosod value of 
tho hunted supply partakes of the 
nature of a scarcity vnluo Suppose 
that it will not answer to cultivnto tho 
second best land, or land of tho second 
degroQ of romofonoBS, for a loss return 
than 2Gs llio quarter, and that this 
pneo is also nocessary to romunoralo 
tho oxpoiisivo operations by whioh an 
men used produco might bo raised 
from land ol tho first nualitj- If so, 
tho pneo will nso, through tho inoroased 
demand, until it rcncfics 25s That 
will now bo tlio natural pneo , being 
tho pneo without winch tho quantity, 
for which society has a domand at 
that pneo, will not bo prodnood At 
that pneo, howovor, sooioty can go on 
for some timo longer, could m on 
porlmps for over, if population did not 
increase Tho pneo, having attained 
that noint will not ajjnin ponuanentlj' 
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rccodo (ttiougTi it may fall tomporarily 
from accidental abundance), nor mil 
it advance furtlier, bo long ns Bocicty 
can obtain the supply it reqnircB mlU- 
ont a second increase of the cost of 
production 

I have made use of Price in tins 
reasoning, as a convenient Bymbol of 
Value, from tbo greater fnmiliantj of 
tbo idea , and I sbnll continue to do 
BO as far as may appear to be nocessaty 
In tbo case supposed, dillorcnt por- 
tions of tbe supplj of com have dif 
feront costs of production 'Iboncb 
tbo 20, or 50, or 160 quartora addi 
tional iinvo been produced at a cost 
proportional to 26s , tbo onginal bun 
died quartorfl per annum are stiU pro- 
duced at a cost only proportional to 
20s This IS Bclf-ovident, if the original 
and tbo additional supply are produced 
on different quabties of land It is 
equally true if they arc produced on 
tbo same land Suppose that land of 
the beat quality, wbicb produced 100 
quarters at 20s, has been made to 
produce 160 by an expensive process, 
which it would not answer to under 
take without a pnee of 25s The cost 
which requires 26s is incurred for the 
sake of 80 quarters alone the first 
hundred might have continued for ever 
to bo produced at tbe ongiiml cost, 
and with tho benefit, on that quantity, 
af tho whole rise of pneo caused by 
Vtho increased demand no one, there 
Iforo, will incur tho additional expense 
Jfor the sake of tho additional fifty, 
unless they alone will paj for tbe 
whole of it Tho fifty, therefore, will 
Ibe produced at their natural pneo, 
mroportionod to the cost of their pro- 
duction while tho other hundred will 
now bnng in 6s a quarter more than 
tbcir natural pnee — than tbe pnee 
corresponding to, and sufficing to re 
mnnoratc, tneir lower cost of pro- 
duction 

I If tbe prodnehon of any, even the 
I'smallest, portion of the supply, n>- 
I Quires as a necessary condition a 
Hyirtam pnee, that pnee will bo oli 
I tmned for all tho rest. We are not 
I able to buy ono loaf cheaper than 
I anotlior because tho com from winch 
5 it wan made, being grown on a ncher 
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soil, has cost less to tho puwor The j 
vnlhc, thcroforo, of an article (moaning ! 
its natural, which is tho same with its 1 j 
average value) is dotorminod by the 1| 
cost of that portion of tho supply \ 
which IS produced and brought to, i 
market at tho greatest expense This 
18 tho Law of Vnluo of tho third of 
Iho threo classes into which all com 
inoditics arc dnided. 






S 2 If tho portion ofproduro raised 
in the most unlavonrahlo circumstances, ’U 
obtains a vahio proportioned to its cost t 
of production , all tho portions raised T 
in more favourable circurastanccs, sell 
mg as they must do at the same value, i 
obtain a value more than proportioned ’’ ^ 
to tbcir cost of production Tlioir valiio',^ 
is not, correctly speaking, a scarcity i ^ 
valno, for it IS determined by tho 
cumstanccs of tbo prodnclion of tbo v ^ 
commodity, and not b) the degree of , 
denmosB necessary for keeping down; 
tbo demand to tho level of a limited 
supply The owners, however, of those l 
portions of tho produce onioy a 
vilego , they obtain a value which^ 
yields them more than the ordinary /r 
profit If this advantage depends upon*^ 
any roccial ovcmption, such ns being 
free from a tax, or upon any personal^ 
advantages, physical or menial, or'-d^ 
any peculiar process only knomi to 
thomsolvcs, or upon Iho ])o»8es3ion of 
a greater capital than oilier people, 
or upon vanons other things which 
might bo enumerated, they retain it to 
themselves as an extra gain, over and 
above tho general profits of capital, of 
tbe nature, in some sort, of a monopoly 
profit But when, ns in the case 
winch we are more particularly con-i 
sidonng, tbe advantage depends on! 
tho Mssession of a natural agent oft 
peculiar q^nabty, as, for inslanco, ofi 
more fertile land than that which! 
dotorminoB tbe general value of tboj 
commodity, and when this natural) 
agent is not owned by thomsolvcs 
tbe person who does own it, is ablo to" 
exact from them, in llio form of ron^ 
tho wbolo extra gain derived from its 
use Wo are thus brought by another 
road to tbo Law of Bent, investigated 
in tbe concluding chapter of tbo Second 
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Uoofc Bfin j, “we n gnm boo, is U»o 
djfrcrcnco bofaconUio ppoqual rofaims 
capital cm 

ploy^^on^Hio eoiL^ 'Wliato\or surplus 
tiny portion of ftmcuUnral capital 
produces, boyond wunt is produced by 
the same amount of capital on Iho 
worst soil, or under the most expcnsire 
mode of cnlfiTntion, wbicb the o\isttng 
demands of society compel a recooree 
to , that surplus will naturaUy bo paid 
as rent from that capital, to tlio owner 
of the land on wbicb it is employed 
' It was long thonuht by political 
Economists, among the rest even by 
Adam Smith, that the produce of land 
fs always at a monopoly value, because 
(tboy said) in addition to the ordinary 
frato of profit, it always yields somo 
Itbing farther for rent ITiis ne now 
BOO to bo orronoons A tbmg cannot 
be at a monopoly valno, when its supply 
can be increased to an indefinite ex- 
tent if we aro only wilbng to incur tbo 
cost If no more com than tbo exist- 
ing quantity is grorni, it is because 
tbo value baa not risen high enough to 
romnnorate any one for growing it 
Any land (not reserved for other uses, 
or for pleasure) which at the existing 
pnee, and by the existing processes, 
will yield the ordmnry profit, is tole- 
rably certain, unless some artificial 
hindrance intervenes, to be cnllivatod, 
altbongb nothing may be left for rent 
As long as there is any land fit for 
cultivation, which at the existing pneo 
cannot bo profitably cultivated at all, 
there must be some land a little bettor, 
winch wdl yield the ordinary profit, 
but allow nothing for rent ana that 
land, if within the boundary of a farm, 
will be cultivated by the farraor, if 
not so, probably by the proprietor, or 
by some other person on sufforanco 
Some siiob land at least, tmder culti- 
vation, there can scarcely fail to be 
Rent, therefore, forms no part of tho 
coB^ of production which dotermines 
the~ valno of ngncnltural produce 
Circumstances no doubt may be con 
ccived in which it might do so, and 
very largely too Wo can imagine 
a country so fully peopled, and with all 
Its cultivable soil so complotely ocou 
picd, that to produco any additional 


quantity would rcqmro moro labour 
than the produce would feed and if 
we suppose this to be tho condition of 
the wuole world, or of a country de- 
barred from foreign supply, then, li 
population contmued increasing, both 
the land and its produce would really 
nse to a monopoly or scaroily pnee 
Bnt this state ot things never can have 
really existed anywhere, unless pos 
sibly m some small islond cut off from 
the rest of tho world , nor is there any 
danger whatever that it should exist 
It cortamly exists in no known region 
at present Monopoly, we have seen, 
can take effect on value, only through 
hmitation of supply In aU countries 
of any extent there is more cultivable 
land than is yet cultivated and while 
there is any such surplns, it is the 
same thing, so far as that quality of 
land IS concerned^ ns if there were an 
indefinite quantity What is prao- 
hoally limited m supply is only the 
better qnabties , and oven for those, so 
much rent cannot be demanded as 
would bnng in the competition of the 
lands not yet in cultivation , the rent t 
of a piece of land must he somewhat | 
Ices than tho whole excess of its pro-i 
ductivoness over that of the best land I 
wbicli it 13 not yet profitable to cnl [ 
tivnte , that is, it must be about equal 
to the excess above the worst land 
nliioh it IB profitable to cultivate The » 
land or tho capital most unfavourably j 
ciroumslanced among those actnnlly 
employed, pays no rent , and tbotjand 
or capital dolermines fte cort pf^pro- 
-dnchro-iivlnch'TngnlalesTbo value of 
t b^vholo predn ee Thus^rentje, a&j 
n e have alrcndy seen, no cause of value!' 
but thojinco-of the-pnvilego-whioli 
the inequnbty ottho returns to different 
portions of hgiicultiiniljirDdnce -confers. 
onTrilxxoopt^th'ffloastlavoured portion \ 
Rent, "m short, merely equalizes tbq 
profits of different farmmg capitals^ by! 
enabhng the landlord to appropnat^ 
all extra giiins occasioned by supe-j 
nonty of natural advantages If all 
landlords were unammonsiy to forego 
tboir rent, they would bnt transfer it 
to the farmers, without benofifing the 
consumer, for the existing pnee of 
com would still bo an mdisponsabla 
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condihon of tlie prodncbon of port of 
the ensUng roiyly, aTid if a part 
obtained that pnce the -whole 'wonld 
> obtain it. Kent, therefore, unless 
^artificially increased by reslnctive 
^ilawB, 18 no burthen on the consumer, 
it does not raise the pnce of com, and 
18 no otherwise a detnnient to the 
public, than inasmuch as if the state had 
retained it, or imposed an eo^umlent 
in the shape of a land tax, it would 
then have been a fnnd applicable to 
general instead of private advantage 


■j § 3 Agncnltnml productions are 
\ not the only comnioditics wluch have 
Jseveral different costs of production at 
‘once, and which, in consequence of 
|that difference, and in propoi^on to it, 
'afford a rent. bEnea are also an in 
\ stance Almost all lands of raw matennl 
“extracted from the in tenor of the earth 
— metal^ coals, precions stones, &Ot 
are obtained from mines differing con- 
siderably in frrtxhty, that is, yielding 
very diflorent quantities of the product 
to the same quantity of labour and 
capital This being the case, it is an 
obvious question, why are not tbo most 
fertile mines so worked as to supply 
the whole market ? No such question 
can anse as to land , it being self- 
endent, that the most fertile lands 


conld not possibly bo made to supply 

pled 


the whole demand of a fhUy peep 
country , and even of what they do 
yield, a part is extorted from them by 
a labour and outlay os great as that 
required to grow the same amount on 
worso land. But it is not so with 
mines , at least, not universally There 
arc, perhaps, cases in which it is im- 
possible to extmot from a particular 
vein, m a given time, more than a 
certam quantity of oro, becanso there 
is only a limited snrfaco of the vom 
exposed, on which more than a certain 
number of labourers cannot be simul 
tanconsly employed But this is not 
trna of all minos In collieries, for 
example, some other cause -of limita- 
tion must be sought for In some 
^ instances the owners limit the qnan 
i tity raised, in order not too rapidV to 
1 exhaust the p"no in others there are 
uaid to bo combinations of o-wners, to 
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keep up a monopoly pnce by hmitm^ 
the production Mnatover be the 
causes, it is a fact that mines of dif 
ferent degrees of nohness are in opera- 
tion, and since the value of the pro- 
Jneo mnst be proportional to the cost 
of production at the -worst mine ffer 
tihty and situation taken togother), it 
IS m re than proportional to that of 
the Oest All mmes suponor in pnvl 
dnee to the worst actually -worked, -wiHl 
yield, therefore, a rent equal to thoi 
excess They may yield more, and) 
the worst mine may itself yield a rent 
Mmos being comparatively few, their 
qualities do not graduate gently into 
one another, ns the qualities of land 
do , and tho demand may be snob ns to 
keep the value of the produce con- 
siderably above the cost of production 
at tho worst mine no-w worked, -with 
out being snfficient to bring into opera- 
tion a stiU worso During tho intervnl,('' 
the produce is really at a soaroity 
■vnlue 

Fishenes are another example Fish 
enes in the open sea are not a^pro- 
pnated, but fishenes in lakes or mers 
almost always are so, and likewise 
oyster bods or other particular fishing 
gronnds on coasts We may takel 
salmon fishenes as an example of thef 
-wholo class Some nvers are far more 
productive m salmon than others 
None, however, -without being ox 
hansted, can supply more than a very 
limited demand Tlie demand of a 
country like England can only be sup- 
plied by taking salmon from many 
different nvers of unequal prodnctivo- 
ness, and tbe value mnst be sufficient 
to repay the cost of ohtammg tho fish, 
from the loast prodnctive of these Air 
others, therefore, will if nppropnatedj 
afford II rent equal to the vine of thoir' 
snpenonty Mnch higher than this it 
cannot be, if there arc salmon nvors 
accessible which from distance or in 
fenor productiveness have not yol con 
tnbnted to supply tbe market 111 
there nro not, tho -valno, donbtloss, may ’ 
nse to a scarcity rate, and the -worst n 
fishenes m use may then yield a con ’’ 
siderablo rent 

Both m tho case of mines and ol[ 
fishenes, tho natui-al order of oventa b) 


t- 
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jlinblp to 1)0 interrupted by tbe opaning 
!of n no'w mine, or n new fisliory, of 
Wpenor quality to soino of tliose 
nlrcady in use The first ofilct of suoli 
an incident is nn increase of the supply, 
wluch of course lowers the value to 
call forth an increased demand This 
(reduced value may be no longer suf- 
jficientto remunerate the worst of the 
{existing mines or fishenes, and these 
i may consequently ho abandoned If 
the supenoT mines or fisheries, with 
the addition of the one newly opened, 
produce as much of the commodity as 
IB rec^mrcd at the lower value corre 
spending to their loner cost of produc- 
tion, the fall of value will bo permanent, 
and there will he a corresponding fall 
in the rents of those mines or fisheries 
which are not ahandoned In this 
case, when thmgs have permanently 
adjusted theinseli os, ithe result will be, 
that the scale of qiiqlities which supply 
the marhet will have been cut short at 
the lower end, while a now msortion 
_ will have boon made in the scale at 
~'somo point higher up , and the woiut 
1 rime or fishciy in use — the one which 
t regulates the rents of the supenor 
' qnahtioB and the value of the com- 
modity — will bo a mine or,fiBho^of 
bettor quality than that by which 
they were previously regulated 
Land is used tor other purposes 
than agnculturo, especially lor nsi 
donee , and when so used, yields a 
rent, dolermincd by pnnciples similar 
to those already hud down The 
ground rent of a building, and the rent 
of a garden or park attacuod to^it, mil 
not bo less than the rent which the 
same land would afford in agnculturo 
hut may be greater than this to an 
indefinite amount the surplus being 
either in consideration of beauty or of 
convemenen, the couvemence often 
consisting un supenor facilities for 

E cumary gam Sites of remarkable 
anty are generally himted in supply, 
d thorofore, if in groat demand, are 
kt a scarcity value Sites supenor 
only m convenience, are governed as to 
*heir value by the ordinary pnnciples 
Sfrent The ground rent o\ a house 
ui a small village is hut little higher 
than the rent of a similar patch of 

P F 


ground in the open fields but that of 
a shop in Cboapside will exceed these, 
by the whole amount at which people 
estimate the superior facilities of moneyt 
making in the more crowded placefl, 
The rents of wharfage, dock and 
harbour room, wafei^dwer, and many 
other pnvileges, may be analysed on 
similar pnnciples 

§ 4 Cn sg? , o Loxtra profit nnalogons. 
torojit, are more frcqnolvnTrtbirf rans-1 , 
fiSRons of industry than is sometimesl * 
supposed. Tal e the case, for example,' 
of a patent, or exclusive pnvilege forVv 
the use of a procoss by which coat of \ 
production is lessened. If the value of / 
tho product continues to be regulated' 
by what it costs to those who are 
ohhged to persist in ihe old process, 
the patentee will make an extra profit 
equal to the advantage whioh his pro 
cess possesses over theirs This extra 
profit IB essentially similar to rent, and 
sometimes even assumes the form of 
it , the patentee allowing to other pro- 
dnoers the use of his pnvilege, in con 
sidoration of an annual payment So 
long ns he, and those whom he asso- 
ciates in the pnnlege, do not produce 
enough to supply the whole market^ so 
long the onginal cost of production, 
being tho nocessniy condition of pro- 
duemg a part, will regulate the value 
of the whole , and the patentee wiU be 
enabled to keep up his rent to a full 
eg^uivalent for the advantage which 
hiB process gives him In the com 
mencemeut indeed ho wiU probably 
forego a part of this advantage for the 
sake of underselling others the in 
creased supply which he bnngs for- 
waitl win lower tho value, and make 
tho trade a bad one for those who do 
not share in the pnvilege many of 
whom therefore wUl gradually retire, 
or restnet their operations, or enter 
into ammgomouts with tho patenteOj 
As hi8 supply increases theirs will 
diminish, the imlue meanwhile con- 
timung shghtly depressed. But if he 
slops Mort in hia operations before Iho 
market is wholly siipyhed by the no^ 
pmeess, things will a^iu adjust theia 
selves to what was the natural value 
before the invention was made, and 

U 
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tbe benefit of tbe improTcment will ^ 
aceme solely to tbe patentee i 

Tbe extra gains wlucb any prodneer 
or dealer obtains through snpenor (a j 
ilents forbuEmess, or snpenor businesa { 
arrangements, are very mneb of a | 
similar bind If all lus competitors ; 
had the same advantams, and used 
them, tbe benefit wonld be transferred 
to their customers, through the dimi I 
nished mine of the article be only' 
retains it for himself heennse he is 
able to bring his commodity to market 
at a lower cost, while its value is deter , 
mmed by a higher All advantages,! 
In fact, which one competitor has over 
lanolher, whether natural or acquired, 
whether pcreonal or the result of social 
amngements, bnng the commodity, so 
far, into the Third Class, and assimilate | 
the possessor of the advantage In a 
i receiver of rent II ages and profits 
represent the nniversal elements in' 
prodnction, while reni may be taken 
to represent the differential and pecn 
liar any difference in favonr of certain 
pmducer', or in favour of production in 
certain circumstances, being the source 
of a gam, which, though not called 


rent unless paid jienodically by one 
person to another, is governed by law* 
entirely the same with it The pne^ 
paid for a differential advantage ^ 
prancing a commodity, cannot enter 
into the general cost of production of 
the commodity j 

A commodity may, no donbt, in ^ 
some contingencies, jiold a rent even 
under the most disadvantageous cir- 
cumstances of its prodnction , hut only 
when it IS, for the time, m the condi 
lion of those commodities which are 
absolutely limited in supply, and is i 
therefore selhng at a scarcity value , 
which never is, nor has been, nor can 
he, a permanent condition of any of the 
great rent-yielding commodities nn 
less through their approaching exhaus- 
tion, if they are mineral products (coal, 
for example), or throngh an increase of 
population, continuing after a further 
increase of prodnction becomes im- 
possible , a contmgency, which the 
almost inovitohle progress of human 
cnltnre and improvement m the long 
inteiwal which tins first to elapse, for 
bids 118 to consider as probable 
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, BtnniXEY OF THE thfout of vatue. 

§ 1 We have now attained a favour of a thing depends on the demand and 
able point for lookmg hack, and taking snpplv, nsmg ns the demand rises, 
a Eimultaneo js now of the space which and falhng as the supply rises The 
lie have traversed since the commence , demand, however, yanes with the 
ment of the present Book. The yalne, ^ing generally greater when 
foUomng are the pnnciples of the the thing is cheap than when it is 
theory of lame, so tar as we hare yet dear, and the value always ndiusts 
asMrtained them itself in such a manner, that the demand 

1 \ nine is a relatiye term The is equal to the supply r 

valne of a thing means the quantity of ni Besides their tcmporaiy valne. I 
some other thing, or of things m , things have also a permanent, or ns it 
general, which it exchanges for The may be called, a Natural Value, to 
yalnes of all things can never, there- which the mark-et value, after every 
fore, nse OT fall simnltanconsly There i vanation, always tends to return and 
IS no such thing ns a MnenI nse or a 1 tho oscillations compensate for one 
pnernl fall of x aloes Even nse of va- j another, so that, on fte average com- 
In^up^p^es a fall, and every fall a nse mcdihesexchangentahonttheirnatninl 
u fine temporary or market value value 
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IV The nn tnml v nluo of Bome things 
is a Bcnrcity VAlub' but most tbm^ 
naturally excliange for one anotbor in 
the ratio of their cost of production, oi^at 
what may be termed their Co st Valn n 

V The thiiiM which are naturally 
and peimanentTy at a scarcitv value, 
are those of which the supply cannot 
bo increased at all, or not Bufficiontly 
to satisfy the whole of the demand 
which would exist for them at their 
cost value 

VI A monojroly^ value means a 
Bcnr mtv v alue monopoly cannot m\e 
'a vafuoTo anything, except throng a 
^limitation of the supply 

! VII Every commodity of which the 
t supply can bo indefinitely increased by 
'labour and capital) exchanges for other 
^things proportionally to the cost neces- 
’.saiy for producing and brmging to 
market the most costly portion of the 
supply required. Tlie naturaljvalne i8_ 
STUonymons with the Cost’ Value, and 
the cost value of a thing, means the cost 
value of the most costly port^iomif it - ~ 

I VllI Cost of Production consists of 
j several elements, some of which are 
i constant and univoreal, others occa- 
sional The UDivorshr olements'^f 
cost 'of production arc, the w ages of the 
labour, and the ^profits oTTho capit^ 

' The occnsTonal' elements are, 'taxes, 
and any extra cost occasioned by a 
scarcity value of some of the requisites 

IX Rent IS not an element in the 
cost of production of the commodity 
which yields it except in the cases, 
(rather conceivable than actually exist- 
ing) m which it results from, aud repre- 
sents, a scarcity value But when 

( land capable of yielding rent m agn 
culture IS applied to some other por 
pose/ the rent which it would nave 
yielded is an element in the cost of pro- 
duction of %e commodity which it is 
etnployed to produce 

x. Omittingthe occasional elements, 
things which admit of indefinite in 
crease, naturally and permanontly ex- 
obnngo for each other according to the 
comparative amount of wages which 
must he paid for producing them, and 
the comparative amount of profits 
which must he obtained by the capi- 
talists who pay those wages. 
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XL The comparative amount of j 
wages does not depend on what wages I 
are in themselves High ^ges do/ 
not maj^^high .values, norldw vmges 
low values ^Tie comparative amount 
of wages depends partly on the com 
pamtive quantities of labour reqmred, 
and partly on the comparative rates of 
its remuneration 

XU So, the comparative rate of, 
profits does uot depend on what profits! 
are in themselves , nor do high or low! 
profits make high or low vmues It 
depends partly on the comparative 
lengths of time during which the capital 
is employed, and partly on the com 
pamtive mt« of profits in different era 
pli^ients 

Xin If two things are made by the 
same quantity of labour, and that labour 
paid at tbe same rate, and if the wages 
of the labourer have to be advanced 
for the same space of time, and the 
nature of the employment does not 
reqmre that there be a permanent 
dmerence m their rate of profit , then, 
whether wages and profits be high or 
low, aud whether the quantity of labour 
expended he much or httle, these two 
things will, on the average, exchange 
for one another 

XIV If one of the two things com 
mnnds. on the average, a greater value 
than tlie other, the cause must he that 
it requires for its production either a 
greater quantity of labour, or a kind of 
labour permanently paid at a highej 
rate , or that the capital, or part ot the 
capital, which miiiports that labour, 
must be advanced for a longer penod , 
or lastly, that the production is attended 
with some circumstance which requires 
to be compensated by a permanently 
higher rate of profit 

XV Of these elements, the quantity 
otlpbour required Jbr the_proJuchOn is 
the mostUmp^ant the efleet of the 
others is smaller, though none of them 
are insignificant 

XVT Tlie lower profits are, the Icsb 
important become the minor elomenta 
of cost of production, and the less do 
commodities deviate from a value pro- 
portioned to the quantity and quality 
of the labour required for their pro- 
duction. 
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XVll B^npvc•rfnIIofprofItslm^ere, 
in Fo decree, ibo Loal vnlno of tbin^ 
tnivdt. -withniucb or diiraWo ranchmen, 
nnd miros timt of things made 
iiMid, and eiery nso of proflts does 
tho reicrse 
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holow v.hal wonld be its cost valne tfj 
Iho cnpitalist 

There is, bo'ivcver, even m this caso,( 

' - ' 1 . A < 


a rniniraum, or inferior Jimit, of value t 


§ 2 Such is tho penenil theory of 
J f ichnngo Vnlue It is ncccssaty, 
hon-errr, to remark that this iheor) 
contemphtea n sjstein of production 
*mmod on b\ uij>itnli';ts lor profit, 
ami no* br labourers for subsistence 
In pniportion ns i\o admit tins last 
^ suppoaitioD — and in most countnes 
ire must admit it, at least in re 
sped ot agncultnml produce, to a 
sc-y great extent — snui of tlic pre 
ceding ihcorernR rs relate to tho de- 
j cndcnco of value on cost of prodne 
turn mil require niodifn.ation Tlioso 
j iheorttn' aie nil grounded on the etip 
I pr,nuon, that tlio producer’s ob|cct 
, ml aim is to dtnvo a profit from 
fi'-i capital Tlus mnted, it followB 
il at ho must icil lin coinmoditj at 
the pnet) nliich ml) afford the ordi 
nar~ ntc of profit, that le to eni, il 
must exchauct for other commodities 
, t It cost mine But tho peasant 
propel t'lr, the mots rer, and cieii tho 
' p vsjtfrmir or oUotmcntrhcildcr — 
Ui‘ laioi ri undTnbnlcvernanic. pro- 
i duciiic f ti his on n account— is secung, 
"ol an rarcstiiic ii for liis little capital, 
' Lnt an ndvaniara oils ewployim ut for 
'1 1 * lim nwl lilsiur Iur difiburcc 


'1 he produce vrhicli be carries to market, 
must bring tn to him tho value of 
all ncccBsancs vrliicb be is compelled 
topnrchnso, and it must enable him 
to pay 1ns rout Rent, under peasant 
cultivation, 18 not governed by tho 
pnnciples set forth in the chapters 
immediately preceding, but is either 
dctennincd hy enstom, as in the cose 
of ruotayers, or, if fixed by compolition, 
depends on tho ratio of popnlaticm to 
land Kent, therefore, in this case, is 
an clement of cost of production. Tho 
peasant must work until he has cleared 
his rent and the pneo of all purchased 
nccessanca After this, he mil go on 
vrorking only if ho can soli the produce 
for smb a pneo as mil overcome his 
aversion to lahonr 

The nun)i]WriV~just--TOontioncd le 
what the peasant must obtain in ex ’ 
change for tho whole of his surphii 
produce Bnt inasmuch ns this surplus 
IS not a futed quantity, hut may be 
either groalor or less nccordinp to the 
doCTco of hia industrr, a minimum 
value for the whole of it docs not give 
on) minimum valno for a definite 
quantity of llio coramodity In this 
Btato of tliinga. therefore, it can hanllvj 
be said, Ibat tno value dcjHinds at a5l 
on cost of production It doponde 
CDtirclv on demand and supply, that is, 


M-nt'' bcymid hm own inainlenancc j on tlm proportion between the quantity 

nnl tlai of bis fnmih, arc rn small, of snriilus food wluch the peasants 


nl ihi; [nvrcJi of (ho ' choose tn pro-laco, and the numbers of 

l^!>' < f tS ' j ri-h -r «e > ages of lalmu lie non ngnculturnl, or mllicr of the 
>’ b n b- rid liii fmmK ham bttn , non paasint p pulatimi Jflhobuyungl 
W fonn til-' pw.lc,.<. of t! e fnmi (and . class wore numcroiis and tho gromngj 


porliajs c'jbul viili tuMcnalit grown 
(.‘•‘''T, and mniitifictiir d in tin 
1,1 It) ! r MS'-, n I'tRjicf of tin sup 
n*-'rn ir ii'nritifTi dent 1 1 from 
thn * 1" r*' till I irp'uy prtrlccc, l>o 
'• -"q-in-I to thr/' lalymn rs rho, di. 
n\ og tl'ii siibn«fctic« 'rum an in 
I'tf/rl'-n, foa-ett can tipr/a] to fell 
tf'* r K!<.ir ct an rnw whi h n to 


irnrUi lie f\ rinn A 


class larv, foo*! might be pcminnontln 
at ft scarcity pnee I am not award 
(nnt this en'o has anywhere a real 
existoDPe If the growing class is 
energetic and industnoiis, and the 
Imirra fen, food mil be cxtrcmcl) 
cheap Jhib (ihci]s a raro rnso, though 
foaio par’s of 1 rnnn perhaps npproxi 
niftto to It Ihc common cases are, 
fither that, as m Ireland until lab K. 


wlo tuppo'*'* hn "Kj-hJIimJ the pcT-int class is imlohnt and tli" 
Jim ,0 with n p^two ct hi [ roduco, I hiu-rs 'V'w, o' the w n.iiits nidiislnoiw 
wn e -n s^l! tie lemamder mnrb t nnd the loivi, popnlntmii imuierons and 
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opulont, Rg m Bolginm, the north of 
Ital}, and pa’is of Germany The 
pncQ of the produce ^\all adjust rlself 
to these vnneties of cuoumstnneos, un- 
less modified, ns in many cases it is, 
by the competition of producers ■who 
arc not peasants, or by the pnees of 
foreign markets 

G §8 Another anomalous case IB that 
{ of slave grown produce which pre- 
^ Bents, howe\ er, by no means the same 
degree of comphcation The slave- 
ifowner is a capitalist, and his induce- 
'^tnent to production consists in a profit 
on his capital This profit must amount 
“to the onhnaiy rate In respect to his 
erpenses, ho is in the same position as 
if ms slaves wore free labourers worlong 
with their present cfiiciencT, and were 
hired with wages ecjual to their present 
cost If the cost IS less iii proportion 
to the work done, than the w ages of 
free labour would be, so much tho 
greater are his profits but if all other 
producers in the countu possess tho 
same advantage, tho values of com 


modities ■will not bo at all affected by 
it Tho onlj case in which they can 
bo affected, is when tho privilege of 
cheap labour is confined to particular 
branches of production, free labourers 
at proportionally higher wages being 
employed in the remainder In this 
case, ns in all cases of permanent in 
equality between the -wages of different 
employments, pnees and values receive 
the impress of the inequality Slave j 
grown •will exchange for non slavej 
gro^wn commodities in a less ratio than] 
that of tho quantity of labour required 
for their production , the value of the 
former will be less, of the latter greater, , 
than if slaveiy did not exist 
The further adaptation of the theory 
of value to the vaneties of existmc or 
possible mdustnal systems may be left 
■with great advantage to tho mtelhgont 
reader It is well said by Jlontesqmeu, 
“It 18 not always advisable so coml 
pletoly to exhaust a subject, ns to leavq 
notlnng to be done by the reader The 
important thing is not to bo read, bn^ 
to excite the reader to thought ”* 
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^ g 1 Havino proceeded thus far in 
1 rfscertammg the general laws of Value, 
■ Ijwithout introducing the idea of money 
■'(exciept oconsionnlly for illustrationj, 
^itjB time that wo shonld now superadd 
' that idea, and consider in what man 
, |n6r the pnnoiples of the mutual inter- 
-'■phnngo of commodities are affected by 
MO use of what is termed a Medium of 
(Exchange 

In order to understand tho manifold 
functions of a Circulating Mojhum, 
there is no bettor way than to con- 
sider what are tho prmoipal inoon- 
vemencos which we should expenence 
if ve had not such a medium The 
\ first and most ohnous would he tho 
Iwant of g common measure f or values 
infidifiotontmortfr-^if a tailor had only 
’coats, and wanted to buy bread or a 


horse, it would be very troublesome to 
ascertain bow much bread ho ought to 
obtain for a coat, or how many coats 
he should givo for a horse The calcu 
lation must be recommenced on dif 
ferent data, every time he bartered his 
coat for a different kind of article , 
and there could bo no current pneo, or 
regular quotations of value Whereas 
now each thing has a current price in 
money, and ho gets over aU dinioultics 
by reckoning his coat at Al or 51 , and 
a four pound loaf at 6(f or 7<Z As it 
IS much easier to compare different 
lengths by expressmg them m a cora- 
inon language of feet and mches, so it 
18 much easier to compare values by 
means of a common language of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. In no 
* spirit qf Zaict conclusion of bool, xl 


/ 
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otter 'way can values bo arranged one 
above another in a scale , in no other 
can a person conveniently calcnlato 
the sum of his posBesBions, and it vs 
easier to ascertain and remember the 
relations of many things to one thing, 
than their innumerable cross relations 
with one another This advantage of 
ha'ving a common langnn^e in which 
values may be expressed, is, even by 
itself, so imnortaiit, that some such 


itself, so important, 
mode of expressing and computing 
them would probably he used oven if a 
'pound or a shvUing did not express 
any real thing, but a mere unit of cal 
cnlation It is said that there are 
Afincaa tnbes in which this somewhat 
artificial contmance actually prevails. 
They calculate the value of tlungs in 
a sort of money of account;, called ma 
cu^fl They say, one thing is wortE 
ten maentes, another fifteen, another 
twenty * There is no real thing 
called a maente it is a conventional 
unit, for the more convenient com 
panson of tlungs 'with one another 
( This advantam, however, forms hut 
an inconsideraole part of the econo- 
mical benefits derived from the use of 
money The mconveniencea of barter 
are so great, that without some more 
commodiouB means of effecting ex 
l.ohanges, the divi6ign_of,employ7iientB 
Iconld hardly 'Ha've been earned to any 
’considerable extent A tailor, who 
had nothing bnt coats, might starve 
before he conld find any person havmg 
bread to sell who wanted a coat be- 
sides, he would not want as much 
bread at a tune as would be worth a 
coat, and the coat conld not he divided. 
Every person, therefore, would at all 
times hasten to dispose of his com 
modih m exchange for anything which, 
though it might not be fitted to his 
own immediate wants, was in great and 
general demand, and easily divisible, 
so that he might be sure of being 
able to purchase with it whatever was 
joffered tor sale The pnmaiy neces- 
jsnnes of life possess these properties 
in a high degree Bread is extremely 
diwsihlo, and an object of universal 
desire StiD, this is not the sort of 
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thing required , for, of food, unless 
m expectation of a scarcity, no one 
wishes to nosBOBs morn at onco, than 
IS wanted for immediate consumpuou , 
80 that a person is never sure of find 
mg an immediate purchaser for articles 
of food and unless soon disposed of, 
most of them ponsh Tim thing whicW 
people would select to keep by them foe 
making purchases, must bo one whiehj^ 
besides iioing divisible, and gonorallyi 
desired, docs not delenorate by fceop- 
ing 'ThiiL^dnces tb.o_ choice to a 
small number of aracles 
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§ 2 By a tacit concurrence, almostYj/" 
all nations, at a very early period,! , 
fixed upon certain metals, and espo-^ 
daily gold and siUor, to serve tlus 
purpose 2fo other substances unite the 
necessary qualities in so great a degree,/ 
with so many suhordmato advantages y 
Next to food and clothing, and infit 
some climates even before clothing, the, 
strongest inchnation m a rude state ofi 
society ifl for personal ornament, and 
for the kind of distmction which is 
obtained by ranty or costliness in such 
ornaments After the immediate neces- 
sities of life were satisfied, eveiy one 
was eager to nccumnlote as great a store 
os possible of tbiDgs at once costly and 
ornamental , which were chiefly gold, 
silver, and jewels These were the 
things which it most pleased eveiy 
one to poBseeB, and which there was; 
most certainty of finding others willing 
to receive in exchange for any kmd of 
produce They were among the most 
impenshuhle of nil substances They 
wore also portable, and containing great 
value in small bulk, were easi^ hid 
a consideration of much importance in 
an Bge of insecuntj Jewels are infe-if 
nor to gold and silver m the quality ofi 
divisibility , and are of very various \ 
quabbes, not to be accnrately dison ( 
minated -without great trouble Gold 
and silver are eminently divisible, and 
when pure, alwaj s of the same quality , 
and their punty may be ascertained 
and certified by a public authonty ! 

Accordmglj, though furs have beenj 
employed as money in some conntnes,! 
cattle in others, m Chinese Tartaiyt 
onhes of tea dosoly pressed together,; 
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j the ahells called cowncs on the coast to fourfold -what was intendetl, or an 
I of Western Africa, and in Ahyssima exuberant harvest sink it m another 
I at this da> blocka_qf rock salt, though tt)“5H6-fourth. If shpulated in cloth, 
even of metals, the less costly have some manufactnrmg invention might 
sometimes been chosen, as iron in_Lac6- permanently reduce the payment to a i 
^mon from an ascotio pohcy.'cop^r tenth of its ongmol value Such things v 
m tHe'early Koman republic Irorn the have occurred even in the case of pay- f 
poverty of the people , gold and silver ments stipulated in gold and silver , but )' 
have been generally preferred by na- the great fall of their value after the dis- < 
tions which were ahle to obtam them, covory of Amenca, is, as yet, the only i 
either by mdnsby, commerce, or con- authenticated instance , and m this ' 
guest. To the qnahties ■which on- case the change ■was extremely gra- > 
gmnlly recommended them, another dual, being spread over a penod of ' 
came to ho added, the importance of many years 

which only unfolded itself by degrees When gold and silver had become’ 
Df all commoditieB, they are among virtually a medium of exchange, bv 
She least mfluenced by any of tbe beoommg tbe thmgs for ■winch people 
tauses "which produce fluctuahona of generally sold, and •with which theyi 
■value No commodity is qmte firee generally honght, •whatever they had I 
firom such fluctuations Gold and silver to sell or buy , the contni ance of com i 
have sustained, smco the beginning of mg obviously suggested itself By this t 
history, one great permanent altera process the metal was divided mto con- 
hon of value, from the discovery of vonient portions, of any degree of smaU- 
the Amencan mmes , and some tern- ness, and beanng a recogmsed propor- 
poraty "vanahons, such as that "which, bon to one another , and the trouble 
m the last great ■war, was produced by was saved of weighing and assaying 
the absorption of the metals in hoards, at every change of possessors, an m- 
and in the mihtaiy chests of the im- cou'vemence which on the occasion of 
menso armies constantly m the field, small purohases would soon ha\e 
In the present age the oponmg of now become insnpportable Governments 
sources of supply, so abundant os the found it their mterest to take the! 
Ural Mountains, Califorma, and Ans- operahon into their cwn bands, and to* 
traha, may he the commencement of interdict nU coming by pnvate persons , 
another penod of dechne, on the himts indeed, their guarantee was often the 
of which it would be useless at present only one which would have been re- 
to speculate But on the whole, no com hod on, a rehance however which very 
momties are so little exposed to causes often it lU deserved , profligate govern 
of vanabon. They fluctuate less than ments hanng until a verv modern 
almost any other things in their cost penod seldom scrnpled, for the sake of 
of prodncbon. And mm their dnra robbmg their creditors, to confer on 
bihty, the total quauhty in existence all other debtors a bcence to rob thein, 

18 at all times so great in proportion to by the shallow and impudent arhfice 
the annual supply, that the effect on of lowenng the standard , that least 
lalue even of a change m the cost of covert of all modes of knavery, which 
production is not sumlen a very long consists m calling a shilhng a pound, 
time being reqmred to dim inish mate that a debt of a h mdred pounds may 
nally the quantity m existence, and bo cancelled by the pa\ ment of a huii 
, even to mcrease it very greatly not dred shillings it would have been ns 
being a rapid process Gold and silver, simple a plan, and "would have answered 
therefore, are more fit than any other the purpose ns well, to have enacted 
commodity to he the subject of engage that a hundred” should alwaw he m 
ments for receivmg or paymg a given terpreted to mean five, which would 
quaniily at some distant period. If have eflected the same reducbon in all 
j^e engagement were made in corn, peoumary contracts, and ■would not 
Ift failure of crops might mcreaso the have been at all more sbameless Such 
iburthen of the payment m one yea” shokcs of policy have not tTbslly 
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ceased to be recommended, but tbo} | of Tlio farmer pave bia labonrcrpand 
have censed to be practised, except 
occnsionally through the medium of 
paper monor, in ivhich case the cha 
racter of the transaction, from the 
greater obsounly of the subject, is a 
little less barefaced 


§ 3 Money when its use has groivn 
habitual, is tne medium through ■ninth 
the incomes of the ddforent members 
nf the community are distributed to 
'them, and the measure bj which thoj 
estimate their poBscEsions As it is 
* always by means of money that people 
pronde for their different necessities, 
there grows up m their minds a power 
fhl association lending them to regard 
money as wealth m a inoro peculiar 
sense than any other article ^ and even 
those who pass their lives in the pro- 
duction of tne most useful objects, ao 
quire the habit of regarding those ob- 
jects as chiefly nnnortant hy their 
capacity of being exciianged for money 
A peison who parts ■with money to 
, obtain commodities, unless he intends 
to sell them, appears to the imnginn 
Ition to be making a worse bargain than 
!a person who parts with commodities 
Ho get money, the one seems to bo 
spending his means, the other adding 
to them IHusions which, though now 
in some measure dispelled, were long 
powerful enough to overmaster the 
mind of eveiy politician, both speonia 
fi've and practical, in Europe 

It murt be endent, however, that 
the mere mtrodnction of a particular 
mode of exchanging things for one 
another, by first ex^anmng a thing 
for money, and then exchanging tho 
money for something else, makes no 
differenco in the essential character of 
I transactions It is not ■with money 
I that things are really purchased Ko- 
‘body’s income (except that of the gold 
or silver miner) is denvod from the 
precions metals Tho pounds or shil 
hugs which a person receives weeUy 
hr yearly, are not what constitntes his 
I income , they are a sort of tickets or 
I orders which he can present for pay- 
'ment at anv shop he pfeaseB, and wtuch 
jimlitlc him to rcceuo a certain value 
of any commoditr that ho malea choice 


hiB landlord in thoso tickets, as the 
most conienicnt plan for himself Md 
them, but their real income is their 
share of his com, cattlo, and hay and 
it makes no essential difference wnothor | 
ho distributes it to them directly, or I 
soils it for tlicm and raves them the! 
price , hut as they would hiivo to sell 
it for money if ho did not, and as ho 
is a seller at any rate, it best suits the 
purposes of all, that ho should sell their 
share along with his o^wn, and leave 
the labourers more leisure for work and 
tho landlord for being idle The capi 
talists, except thoso who are producers 
of the precious metals, derive no part 
of their income from thoso metals, since 
they only get tliom by buying them 
mtli flieJr own jiroduce while all other 
persons have thoir incomes paid to thorn 
by the capitalists, orhy thoso who have 
received payment from tho capitalists, 
and as the capitalists have nothing, 
from the first, except their produce, it 
18 that and nothing elso which snmlies , 
all incomes furnished hy thorn Tnoro I 
cannot, in short, he intnnsicallj a more 
insignificant thing, in tho economy of 
society, thnn money, excimt in tho 
character of a contrivance for paring 
time and labour It is a machine fnrj 
dome quickly and commodiously, what, 
■would be done, though less quickly and 
commodiously, -without it and hke ' 
many other kunds of machinery, it 
only exerts a distinct and independent 
influence of its own when it gets ont 
of order ^ 

The introduction of money does not 1 
interfere with the operation of any ol j 
tho Laws of Value laid down m the > 
preceding chapters The reasons which 
make tho temporary or market value 
of things depend on tho demand and 
supply, and tlioir average and perma- 
nent values upon tlioir cost of pro- 
duction, are os applicable to a money 
sydem as to a system of barter Things 
which hv barter would exchange for 
one another, -will, if sold for money, 
sell for an equal amount of it, and so 
will exchango for ono another still, 
though the process of exchanging them 
will consist of two operations instead 
of only one Tho relations of com 
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\ modiuoa to one another remain unal [ on the average by cost of prodoonon ’ 
[ tored by money the onl} new relation | The illustration of these pnnciples, con 
introduced, is their relation to money adored in their application to money, 
itself, how much or how little money must be given m some detail, on ac 
they will exchange for , in other words, count of the confiiaou which, m mind* 
how the Exchange Value of money not scientifically instructed on the sub- 
itsolf IS dotcnninod And this is not ject, eni elopes the whole matter, partly 
a question of any difficulty, vhor the from a hngonng remnant of the old 
illusion 18 dispelled, i\hich caused misleading nssomafions,and partly from 
money to bo looked upon as a peculiar the mass of vapoury and baseless spe- 
thmg, not governed by the same lavrs dilation with which this, more than 
as other thmgs Money is a commodity, any other topic of political economj, 
Sand its value is determined like that has in latter times become surrounded 
jof other commodities, temporanly by I_ghall thercfoio treat of the Value of 
demand and supply, permanently and Money in a chapter apart 


CHAPTER Vm 


OP THE VAUUE OF MONEY, AS UEPEhDENT ON DEMAND AND BUFFI.? 

^.8 1 It is unfortunate that in the by giving for it a portion of his capital 
very outset of the subject w e have to Wlmt ho really lends is so ranch 
clear from our path a formidable am- capital , the money is the mere inatni 
'Ingnity of language The Yalno of ment of transfer Bnt the capital 
Money IS to appearance an exprosaon usually passes from the lender to the 
rGrpfeciso, as free from possibihty of receiver through the means either of 
misunderstanding, as any in scionco money, or of an order to receive money, 
T he valne of a thing, is what it wi U and at any rate it is in money that 
EXchoagaJor t ho val^ of mon ey, is the capital is computed and estimated 
what m oney jvall^oxcTiangeJor , the Hence, borrowing capital is nraversally 
^rchnsinn power of mone y ff pnees called borrowing money , the loan 
lare low, monej will huy funoh of other market is called the money market 
[things, and is of high value , if prices those who haro their capital disposablej 
are high, it wiH buy httlo of other for mvestmont on loan are called thej 
|thingB, and IS of low value Tho value momed class and the equivalent givon| 
of money is inversely ns general pnees for the use ofjanitM, oriirgTliBrwords,] 
falling ns they nse, and nsmg ns they interest, i s not only called the interes tj 
fall of money ,~l)ut, by n grosser perversion } 

But nnhnjipily tho same phrase is gf terni^ _t he v nl ne ot' money Tliis 
also employed, in tho current Jongnage nusappITcatioiroriangnage, assisted bv 
of commerce, in a voiy different sense some fallacious appearances which we 
Money, which is so commonly under- shall notice and clear up hereafter,* 
stood as the synonyme of wealth, is has created a general notion among 
more especially the term in use to persons in business, that the Value of 
denote it when it is the subject of her- Money, meanmg the rate of interest, 
rowing 'When one person lends to has an intimate connexion with (he 
another, as well ns when he pays wages VMne of Monej in its proper sense, the 
or rent to another, what he transfers is value or purchasing power of tho cir 
not tho mere monej, hut nnght to a onlating medium Wo shall return to 
certain value of the produce of tho this subject before long at nrosen t.it 
countiy, to bo selected at pleasure , the is enoug h to say, that by Va lue 1 yhal l 
lender having first bought this nght, • infra, ch. ixiil. 
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always mean Exchange Valno, aji^by 
money tl\e medium of exrnango, nbt 
tbe capitarwhlcb is passed from band 
toTiand tbrongb that medium 


§ 2 Tho value or purchasing power 
of mono) depends, in the first instance, 

. on demand and supply But demand 
and supply, in relati&n to money, present 
themselies in a somewhat different 
shape from the demand and supply of 
other things 

The supply of a commodity means 
the quantity offered for aalo But it 
IB not usual to speak of offonng money 
for sale People are not usually said 
to buy or sell money This, however, 

IS merely an accident of language 
S In point of fact, money is bought and 
1 sold like other things, whenever other 
* things are bought and sold for money 
Whoever seUs com, or tallow, or cotton, 
buys money Whoever buys bread, or 
wme, or clothes, sells money to the 
\dealer in those articles The money 
with which people are offenng to buy, 
IB money ofleroa for sale The supply 
of money, then, is the quantity of it 
which people are wanting to lay out, 
that IS, all the money they have in 
their possession, except what they are 
hoardmg, or at least Keepmg by them 
as a reserve for future contingencies 
j The jupply of money, m short, is all 
I the money m circiilatton at the 
.time ’ - 

Tho demand for money, again, con 
' Bists of all the goods offered for sale 
Every seller of goods is a buyer of 
money, and tho goods he hnngs with 
,him constitute his demand. The de 
mend for mone) differs from the demand 
Ifor other things m this, that it is 
jhmited only by the means of the pnr 
(chaser The demand for other things 
IS. for so much anTno more , but there 
IS always a demand ferns mnoh money 
as can he got Persons may indeed 
rolnse to selh and withdraw their goods 
from the morket, if they cannot get for 
them what they consider a sufficient 
pnee Bnt this is only when they thmk 
thot the pnee will nse, and that thw 
shall get more money by waiting If 
they thought the low price likely to be 
permanent, they would take what they 
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could get It IB always a nonj 

with a dealer to dispose of his goods f 
As the whole of the goods in the', 
market compose tho domond for money,? 
so tho whole of the money constitutes' 
tho demand for gtiods The money and 
the goods are seeking each other for 
the purpose of being exchanged. They 
are reciprocally supply and demand to 
one anolhor It is indifferent whether, 
in charactenzing tho phenomena, we 
speak of the demand and supply of 
goods, or the supply and the demand 
of money They are equivalent ox 
pressions 

We shall proceed to illustrate this 
proposition more fully And in doing 
this, die reader will remark a great dit 
feronce between the class of questions 
which now occupy us, and those whioli 
wo previously had under discussion re- 
specting Values In considering Value, 
we were only concerned with causes 
winch acted upon particular commo- 
dities apart firom tho rest Causes 
which affect all commodiHes alike, do 
not not upon values Bnt m conmdor 
ing tho relation between goods and 
money, it is with tho causes that ope- 
rate upon all goods whatov^ that 
wo are especially concerned We are / 
companng goods of oU sorts on ono ' 
side, with money on the other side, as 
things to be exchanged against each 
other 

Suppose, everything else being the 
same, that there is an increase in th^ 
quantity of money, say by the amval 
of a foreigner in n place, with a treasure 
of gold and silver When he commences! 
expendmg it (for this question it mat- j 
ters not whether productively or unpro- 
ducbvely), ha adds to tho supply of/ 
money, and by the same aoL to the 
demand for goods Doubtless he adOb, 
in the first instance, to the demand 
only for certain kinds of goods, namely, 
those which ho selects for purohaso , he 
will immediately raise the price of 
those, and so far as he is individually 
concerned, of those only If he spends 
hiB funds in ginng entertainments, he 
will raise tho prices of food and wino 
If he expends them in estahhshing a 
manufactory, he will raise the prices 
of labour and materials Bnt at the 
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j hfi^hor pnccs, inoro tnonoj vrill pasb nn increased monov dtmiand, and con 
iinto the hands of the scHere of theao sequent ly an increased money value, or 
diffcrLuL articles , and they, 'whether pneo, for things of all sorts This in 
labourers ordealers.havingmoroinonDy creased laluo umdd do no good to any 
to lay out, uiU create an increased dc- one , would make no diQercncc, except 
mand for all the things which they aro that of having to reckon pounds, shil 
f cciisloincd to jinrchnso these accord lings, and ponce, in higher numbers 
inglv inll n'c m pnee, and so on until It would bo an lucreaso of values only 
the nso has reached everything 1 snj as estimated in moneVj a thing only 
ever) flung, though it is of course pus wonted to buy other things ■with , and 
Bible that the influx of money might would not enable any one to buy more 
take place fhrongh the medium of some of them than before Prices would have ' 
ntw class of consumers, or in such a risen in a certain ratio, and tho value 
manner ns to alter the proportions of of money would have fallen in tho same' 
difltrenl classes of consumers to one ratio 

another, so that a greater share of It is to bo remarked that this ratio 
tho national income than before would would bo precisely that in ■which the 
thenceforth bo expended in some ar quantity of money had been increased 
tides, and a smallor in others, exactly If tho whole money in circulation ■was 
as if a change had taken place in the donbled, prices would be doubled If it 
(tastes and vrant.^ of the community If was only increased one-fourth, pneoa 
this were tho case, then until production would nso one fourth ITiore would ho 
had accommodated itself to tins change onc-fourth more money, all of which 
in the comparative demand for diftoront would bo used to pnrdinso goods of 
things, there would ho a real alteration some descnption iVhon there had 
in values, and some things would nso been time for the increased supply of 
in pnee more than others, while some money to reach all markets, or (accord 
perhaps would not nso at all Those ing to tho convontional metaphorj to 
effects, however, would ondcntlv pro- permeate all tho channels of oironlation, 
cecd, not from tho mere incrcaso of tfll'^ccs would have nsen one fourth 
money, but from accessory circnra But the gonoral nse of pneo is indo- 
stances attending it Wo are now only pendent of this diffusing and equahzi- 
called upon to consider what would ho ing process Even if some pnees were 
tho effect of an increase of money, con raised more, and others less, the a've 
'sidercd by itself Supposing the money rage nse ■would be one-fourth nus is 
lin the hands of individnals to he in a necessary consequence of the fact, 
creased, the ■wants and inclinations of that a fourth more money would have 
tho community collectively in respect been given for only the same quantity 
ho consumption remaining exactly tho of goods General prices, therefore,! 
same, tho mcrcase of demand would would in any case bo a fourth higher I 
ircach all things equally, and there Tho very samo effect would lie prot 
'would bo an universal n8Q_of_prceB diicod on prices if we suppose the goods 
SVo might snpposS''wrfir Humo, that dummshod, instead of the money 
some morning, every person in the creased and the contrary effect if the 
nation should wake and find a gold goods were increased, or tho money, 
com in his pocket this example, how diminiBhod If there were less money 
ever, would involve an alteration of the in the hands of tho community, and tho 
proportions in the demand for different same amount of goods to be sold, loss 
commodmcB , the luxuncs of tho poor money altoMther would he given for 
would, in the first instance, be raised in them, and they would be sold at lower 
price, in a much greater degree than prices , lower, too, m tho precise ratio 
other things Lot ns rather suppose, in which the money was dimimshed. 
tiiereforo, Uiat to ovciy pound, or shil So that tho value of monejy, other 
ling, or penny, in tho possession of any things hoin^ the same, vanes inversely 
one, another pound, shilling, or penny, ns its quantity, every increnso of quan 
were suddenly added. 'I'here would bo tity lowonug the value, and everv 
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dimmiition raising it, in a ratio exactly 
equivalent 

I TliiR, it mnsl be observed, is a pro- 
perty peculiar to money "We did not 
Snd it to be true of commodities gene- 
rally, that oreiy diminution of supply 
raised the value exactly in proportion 
to the deficiency, or that cverv inorenso 
lowered it in the precise ratio of the 
excess. Some tmngs are usually 
ifiectcd m a greater ratio than that of 
the licOES or deficiency, others usunllv 
in a less because, in ordinary cases of 
demand, the desire, being for the thing 
itsell, may bo stronger or weaker, and 
the amount of what people are willing 
to expend on it, being m anv case a 
linulM quantity, may be aCccted in 
very unequal degrees by difficulty or 
faahfy of attainment Bnt m the case 
of money, which is desired as tho 
means of umversal purchase, the de 
mand consists of everything which 
people have to sell j and the only bunt 
to what they are wiUmg to give, is the 
hmit set ^ their having nothing more 
to ofier The whole of the goods Wng 
m any case exchanged for the whole of 
the money which comes into the market 
to ha laid ont, they will sell for loss or 
mote of it, exactly according as loss or 
more is brought 


§ 3 


cflecl this object _ The groater pa^ 


of the goods mnst also he counted moi 
than once, not only because most thing* 
pass through the hands of several sots 
of manufactiirers and dealers hofore 
they nsRunie tho form in which they 
are finally consumed, bnt becauso in 
times of spccnlation (and all times are 
so, more or less) the same goods ore 
often bought Tcpcntcdly, to do resold 
for a profit, hclnre they are bought 
for tho purpose of consumption at all 
If wc assume tho quantity of gotsls 
on sale, and tho number of times those 
goods nre resold, to be fixed qnantiUc', 
Uio value of monov will depend upon 
Its quantity, together with Ino average i 
numberoftirocs thateach piece changes J 
hands in tho process The whole of tho 
goods sold (counting each resale of 
the same goods as so much added to 
the goods) nave been exchanged for tho 
whole of the money, multiplied bj the 
number of purchases made on tho aver 
age by each piece Consequently, thtfv 
amount of goods and.of transuctions 
beuigjho.sanie, tlmj’olno-or^monDy in 


inversely asT its ^qnanti^ inulhplicd 


4 3 From what precedes, it might 
■for a moment he supposed, that all the 
goods on sale m a country at any one 
tune, are exchanged for all tho money 
enstmg and m circulation at that same 
\ time or, in other words, that there is 
, always in circulation m n country, a 
i q^nantity of money equal in value to 
the whole of the goods then and there 
on sale But this wonld he a complete 
misapprehension The money laid out 
IS equal in value to the goods it pur 
chases , hut the quantity of mone\ laid 
lout 18 not the same thmg with the 
'quantify in circulation As the money 
passes from hand to hand, the same 

K of money is laid out many tunes, 
B nil the thmgs on sale at one 
time nre purchased and finally removed 
from the market and each pound or 
dollar mnst be counted for as many 
pounds or dollars, as the number of 
times it changes hands m oider to 


whntns called tho rapiditv of cirtula* 
tion And the quantity of money im 
circulation, is equal to the money value! 
of all tho goods sold, divided by thej 
number which expresses theiapiditj ol) 
circulation, y 

Tho phrase, _TOpidify of cacnlation, 
requjrcs_eomo jiomnient. It must not t 
bo nndcrstood'To ‘tuFan, the number of' 
purchases made by cachpicce of money 
in a given time Time is not the thing 
to ho considered Tho state ot society 
may he such, that each piece of money 
hardly performs more than one pur 
chase in a year, bnt if this anse from 
the small number of transactions— frem 
the small amount of busuiesa done, the 
went of activify in traffic, or because 
what traffic there is, mostly lakesplace 
by barter — it coustitnles no reason why 
pnecs should be lower, or the value of 
money higher The^efssontial pmat is, I 
not how oTcn the snmejnoney thangosj 
hands m a given time, huT howDftenj 
I iFchanges hands m order ftTpeHifri^ 
pven amount of traffic ^^e must com 1 
pare tue nnmher of purchases made by | 
the money m a given tune, not witn i 
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nhp uiuu ilioir, but witb tlio gods sold 
'in Ihnt ssmo hnio If oncli picco of 
luoncj- dianges bands on an a^orage 
tin tames vfbilo goods aro sold to tbo 
value of a tnilbon sterling, it is exndcnl 
tint the money required to oirculato 
these goods is 100,0001 And con 
\trsclv, if the money in circulation is 
too, (>001, and each piece changes 
bands b\ the purchase of goods ten 
tunes in a month, the sales of goods 
lor money whioh laho place oven 
month must amount on the average to 
1,000,0001 

Jlaj)ithty__of omcnlation being aphmse 
60 iTl adapted to ovpress the onK thing 
vrhich it 18 of anj importance to ovpross 
by it, and having a tcndcnoi to con- 
fuse the subject by suggesting a moan 
mg extremely ditlcrent from the one 
intended, it vrould be a good thing if 
the phraso could bo got nd of, and 
another Bubstatufed, more dircedy 
significant of the uEa meant to lie con 
. vcyed Some sncli expression ns Jltho 
\oIncicncy of mo^ ’’ though not un 
yx4li])Uuii!ihle7'tf3uld do better as it 
Would point attention to the quantity 
of rvork done, without siiggcbtmg Iho 
idea of estimating it by time until 
in appropnato term can be densod, ec 
must ho content, ehen ainbiguiti is to 
bp apprehended, to express the idea by 
the circmnliicuhon winch alone comojs 
it adcquatclj, iiaratlj, the aicrago 
number of purchases made by each 
piece in order to cflcct a given pcou 
maiy amount of transactions 


r 

(p- ■§ 4 / The proposition winch wo have 
•jaid^down respecting the dependence 
,ot general prices upon the quantity of 
motlbyMii arciilahon, must bo under 
stood ns applying onlj to a state of 
Jhmgs in winch mono) , that is, gold or 
mlver, is tbo exeliisn'o nislrumont of 
exchange, and actually passes from 
hand to hand at every purchase, credit 
m any of its shapes being unknown^ 
|whon credit comes into play ns a moans 
of purchasing, distinct Irom money in 
hand, m e shall hereafter find that the 
connexion hotwoeu prices and the 
amount of the circnlnhng medium is 
Wieh less direct and intimate, and that 
huoli connexion ns does exist, no longer 


ndinits of so simple a mode of oxpres ^ 
Sion Bnt on a subject so full of com 
plexity ns that of currenoy and pnees, 
It 18 necessary to lay the foundation of 
our theory m a thorough understanding 
of the most simnlo cases, which wo 
shall nlwajs find Ijmg as a ground 
work or mihalrotiim uiiaor those which 
anso in practice That an increase of^ 
the quantity of money raises prices, and 
a diininulion lowers them, is the most 
elomcntniy proposition in the theoiy of 
currenej. and without it we should 
have no key to any of the others In 
any state of things, however, except 
the simjilo and primitive one which wo 
have supposed, the proposition is only 
true other things being the same and 
what those other things are, which 
must bo the same, wo are not yet ready 
to pronounce Wo can, however, point 
out, oven now, one or two of the cau 
tions with winch the principle must bo 
guarded in attempting to make use of 
it for the practical explanation of phe 
nomena. cautions the more indispensa 
bio, 09 tuo doutnno, though a a lontifio 
tnilhj has of late years wen the foun 
dation of a greater moss of false theory, 
and erroneous interpretation of facts, 
than anj other proposition relating to 
mtorchange Irom tho tame of ‘hoi 
resumption of cash payments by tho 
Actol ISIO, and espccialh since tho 
commercial cnsis ol 1326, the favonnte 
exphination of every nso or fall of pnees 
Ins been " the currenoy ana like 
most popular tbeones, the doctnno has 
been appbed mth bttlo regard to the 
conditions neccssaty for makmg it cor 
root 

For example, it is habituallj assumed 
that wbenoror tlioro is a greaten 
amount of money in the country, or ml 
existence, a nso of pnees must neoos- 
sanly follow But this is by no moans 
an inevitable consequonoe ■Juno com 
niodity iB it the qu anta tyjn exis tence , 
b ut tho quantity ollore dlibr-BttleT that 
doteroSncsItEoIvalae ^Vhatever maj 
boTlio quantity of money in the country, 
only that part of it will aflcct pnees, 
which goes mto tho market of commo- 
dities, and IS there actually exchanged 
against goods Whatever increases the 
amount of this portion of the money in 
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tHo coTmtry, tradR to raise pnecs But 
jBOBoy lioardcd does not net on. pnc63 
Money kept in reserve Ij indmdnals 
to meet contingencies rrmch do not 
occur, does not act on nnccs Tlio 
f money in lUe cofTera of Iho Bank, or 
rcfnined ns a resene by private banl 
era, docs not act on prices until drawn 
out, nor oven then anlcss drawn ont to 
be ei^nded in commodities 

It (reqnently happens that money, to 
a considerable amount, la brought into 
tbo country, la thorc actually ia\ cated 
as capital, and again flows out, without 
(having ever once acted upon the mar 
kets of commodities, but only npon the 
cmnrlet of secuntiea, or, as it is com 
.monly tbongb improperly called, the 
jnonoy market I^t us return to the 
case already put for illustration, that 
of a foreigner landing in the comitry 
with a treasure We supposed him to 
employ his treasure m the purohase of 
goods for hiB own nse, or in sotting op a 
mannfactotT and employing labonrors, 
and in either case he would, caierts 
panbuf, raise pnoes Bat instead of 
doing either of these things, he might 
very probably prefer to mi est his for 
tune at interest , which we shall sup- 
pose him to do in the most obvious way , 
by becoming a competitor for a portion 
of the stock, excheouer bills, railway 
( debentures, mercanliJohiUsj mortCTges, 

, &n., which are at aU times m the hands 
'of the puhho By doing this he would 
raise the pnees of those different seen 
nticB, or in other words would lower 
the rate of interest, and since this 
would disturb the relation premously 
essting between the rate of mterest 
on capital in the country itself, and 
that m foreign conntnes, it would pro- 
bably induce e.attio of those who had 
fioatmg capital se^wng employment, to 
'send It abroad for foreign investment, 
gather than bny seennttea at home at 
the advanced price As much money 
might thus go out as had premonsly 
come in, while the pnees of commodities 
would have shown no trace of its tern 
, poniy presence This lsacssohlghlr 
‘ deserving of attention and it is a fact 
j now beginning to he recognised, that 
1 the passage of the precious metals from 
country to coontry is determined much 
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more than was formerly Rtyiposed, hy| 
the state of the loan market in diflcrent' 
countnes, and mneh less by the state 
of pnccB 

Another poini must ho adverted to/ 
in order to avoid senous error in the in 
tcrprclation of mercantile pheniipiena ^ 

If there he, at any time, on incrouEo in j 
the number of money transactions, a| 
thing continually liabfd'ttfhappen from 
diffcrcnceB m the activity of speonla-j 
lion, and even in tbo time of year (Binco, 
certain binds of business are transnefedj 
only at particular seasons), an incroaso, 
of tlie currency wbioh is only proper ; 
tional to tbiB incrcaso of transactions,; 
and is of no longer duration, has no 
tendency to raise pnees At the 
qnnrterly penods wen the public 
diyidcnoB are paid at tho Bank, a and 
den increase takes place of the money 
in tho hands of the public , an increase 
estimated at from a fifth to two-fifths 
of the whole issues of the Bank ofEng 
land Tct this never has any ollecton f 
pnees, and in a very few weeks, the! 
enreenoy has again shrunk into itai 
nsnal dimensions, by a mere rednehon ' 
m the demands of tho pnbhc (after so 1 
copious a supply of ready money) for/ 
accommodation from the Bank in the 
way of discount nr loan Inlikemanner 
the cniTcncy of the ngncultural dis- 
tricts fiucluates in amount at different 
seasons of the year It is always low 
est m August “it nsea generally 
towards Chnstmas, and obtains its 
greatest elevation nhont Laily-day, 
when the fanner commonly lays in' his 
stock, and has to pai his rent and 
summer taxes,’’ and when ho therefore 
makes bis prmcipal applications to 
country bankers for loans 


“ Those 

vanations occur with the same regn 
lanty as the seasoii, and with just as 
httlo disturbance of the markets as the 
Marterly fluotnations of the notes of 
the Bank of England. As soon ns the 
extra payments have been completed, 
the superfluous’’ currency, which is 
estimated at half a million, "ns cer- 
tainly and unmedmtely is roabsorhed 
and disappears’’* 

If exon currenev were not forth ^ 

• FoPartem on the Jitmtlotlon qf Ourrer 
cht, and edit, pp 87 — 0 
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crznjnir to lo'' c cxln Jn^•nH't’ls, 
or/c of three thInf;^ mupl li i|)]>en 1 ithcr 
the pnrments jm^'t lie m'lde mthout 
ironrv, hv n rc'o -t to sotic of tho'sc 
coitnvnntcv h" rhich itn u?o !■> di^ 
p^n-^d vTth or tho-o mit't 1*0 nn tn 
rnn'c jr the too I.tvo‘’circnl'rtiO!i,tho 
i<'>ine <nitn of mi ne,T lv"inc ttindc 'o pi'r 
f'mi mom peyiimnlp, or if neither of 
'he‘'e th nps 'ook p!"Cif, moner to rani c 
the extra poM icnti mu"t hnenth Irawn 
from tho mrvl ot fo- coramniliMc':, nnd 
prcci, cnn‘< loent’v, nio'-l fill \n 
incnnm of the ciruiilnting racihtim, 
conforranhle tn extent nnil dnntion to 


the temporary etress of hti'oneB’: Joes 
not raise pnccs, bnt rooroly prevents 
this fill 

The sequel of onr inves'ignfion mil 
p'ont out rannr other qualifications with 
which the proposition most bo received, 
that tho vniiio of the circnlnting medium 
depends on the demand nndsupplv, and 
IS in the intcTse ratio of the quantity, 
qinlifications winch, under a complex 
s\ stem of credit hko that existing in 
1 nglnnd, render tho proposition an 
exlrcraoly incorrLCt expression of the 
fact 
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1 But raonev, no more limn 
cnrainolities in general, has its vahm 
di fimlivilv determined lrvd> maud ami 
-^nte ultimate regulator of its 
a alo e m C o^t.qTProd jclion ~~~ 
^\o are suppo=nig, of course, that 
limes are left to (Iv incclvcs Govern 
ments hate nat alnnaa left things to 
‘hemsclvi “ Tlioy haac undcrtakcu to 
preaent the quantity of money from 
iJjnsting Itself according to spoiiia- 
neois laavs, and haarc cndcaaourcJ to 
•vtnilate It atlncirp’rasnre, gcneraltv 
Tilth a vacaa of keeping a greater quan 
litv of money in the connlrv, than 
would otlmrripo haa-e remained there 
It was, until lately, tho policy of all 
governments to interdict the expnrta 
tion and tho melting of money , while, 
bv encourairing the exportation and 
impeding tho importation of other 
things, they endeavoured to have a 
stream oT money constnntlr fioanng in 
Ey this course they gratilied two pro- 
'judicea, they drew, or thought that 
they drew, more mon'ev info tho countiy, 
•which they behoved to bo tantamount 
to more wealth , and they gave, or 
thought thcvgnve, to all producers and 
dealers, high pnees, which, though uo 
real njanntngo, people arc always in- 
clined to suppose to be one 

In this attempt to regulate tho value 


of money artificialh b} menus of the' 
supply, governments have never sue-'’ 
cccncd in the degree, or even in the 
manner which thev intended Their 
prohibitions against exporting or melt 
mg tho com have never been cficctual 
A commodity of such small bnlk ml 
proportion to its smluo is so easily! 
smuggled, and still more casilv melted,) 
that it has been impossible by thc( 
most stringent measures to prevent' 
the'O operations All tho risk which 
it V as m the power of govemmonts to 
attach to them, was outweighed by a 
verv moderate profit * In the more 
indirect modo of aiming at tho same 
purpose, bi thro'wmg dilficultics lu the 
was of maVing tho returns for exported 
goods in any other commodity than 
monos, thes have not been quite so 
unsucccssfuf They have not, indeed, 
succeeded m making money flow con 
tmuouslv into tho connlrv , but they 
have to a certain extent been able to 
keep it at a higher than its natural 

• Tlio etToct of the prohlhUion cannot, 
however, have been so entirclv Inslenlficnnt 
M It has been supposed to bo bv writers on 
tho subject 1 ho facts adduced bv Jtr Ful 
Inrton in the note to page 7 of hts work on 
tho ef Ctirreneirs, siiow that It 

required a funnier percentaeo of difforcnce 
In vaiuo between coin and buiilon than liK 
commonly been Imagined, to h-ing tho cots 
to the roeillng pot. 
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level , and liavn, thns far, Tomovod tlio 
value of money from exclusive depon 
dence on the causes wluch fix itQ 
values of things not artiGoinlly inter 
forcd with 

We are, however, to suppose a state, 
not of artificial regulation, but of free- 
dom. In that state, and assummg no 
charge to ho made for comago, the 
value of money will conform to (he 
value of the bullion of which it is made 
A poimd weight of gold or silver in 
com, and the same weight in an ingot, 
will precisely exchange for one another 
On the supposition of freedom, the 
metal cannot bo worth more in the 
state of bullion than of coin , for as it 
can be melted without any loss of time, 
and with hardly any expense, this 
would of coarse be done, until the 

E ntity m circulation was so much 
imsiiod ns to equalize its value with 
that of the same weight in bullion It 
may be thought however that the coin, 
though it cannot bo of less, may be, 
and being a manufactured article will 
naturally be, of greater value than tho 
bullion contained m it, on the same 
pnnciple on which linen cloth is of I 
more value than an equal weight of* 
linen yam This would bo tmo, were 
It not that Government, m this countij 
and m sdme others, coins money gratis 
for any one who fumisbes tbo metal 
( The labour and expense of comago, 
y when not charged to the possessor, do 
\not raise the value of the article If 
Government opened an ofiice where, on 
dehvery of a given weight of yam, it 
returned the same wei^t of cloth to 
any one who asked for it, cloth would 
be worth no more m the market than 
the yam it contained. As soon as coin 
IS worth a fraction more than the value 
of the hulhon, it becomes tho mterost 
of the holders of hulhon to send it to be 
tomed. If Government, however, throw 8 
the expense of coinage, as is reason 
able, upon tho holder, by mabng a 
charge to cover the exfKinso, (which is 
done by giving back ratlior less m com 
than has been received in bnllmn,-and 
IS caUcdJeyymg a Ecignorng ol, the coin 
will nse, to the oxtentol' the seignorage, 
above f be value of tbo bullion If the 
Almt kept back one oor cent, to pay 


the expense of comago, it would be 
agauist tho interest of tbo holders of 
bullion to have it coined, until the com 
was more vahiablo than tbo bullion by 
at least that fmehon ITio coin,11ioro\ 
fore, would bo kept one per cent higher 1 
in value, which could only bo by | 
keeping it one per cent loss in i 
quantity, than if its coinage wore ( 
gratuitous 

Tlio Government might attempt to' 
obtain a profit by tho transaction, andl 
might lay on a seignorage calculated’ 
for that purpose, hut whatever Ihcyl 
I took for coinage beyond its expcnscB, 1 
would bo so much profit on pnvatol 
coming Coming, though not so easy 
an operation ns molting, is far from a 
difficult one, and, when tho com pro- 
duced IS of full weight and standnrd 
fineness, is verj difficult to detect Ifi 
IhoTofore, a profit could ho made by 
coming good money, it would cortnmly 
bo done and tho attempt to mako 
seignorage n source of rovonuo would 
be defeated Any attempt to keep tboj 
vnlno of tbo com at an arhficml elovaJ 
tion, not by a seignorage, but bj roi 
fusing to com, would bo frustrated it?, 
the same manner * '' 

§ 2 The value of money, thonj^^''^' 
conforms, permanently, and, m a state, 
of froodom, almost imuiodiatol^, to thq t 
value of the metal of which it is mado,^'^ 
with the addition, or not, of the ox ' 
ponsoB of coinage, ncconling as those “ 
expenses are homo by the mdmdual oi -> 
by tho state This simplifies extremely ^ 
the question which we have here to f, 
consider since gold and silver bullion " 
are commodities like any others, and) 

* In England, though there la no aoignow 
ago on gold coin (tho SQnt retomlng In coin 
tho aame weight of pure metal which It re- 
ceives In bolllon) there Is a delay of a few 
weeks after the bnlllon Is deposited, before 
the coin can be obtained, occasioning a loss of 
Interest, which, to the holder. Is eqalralent 
to a trifling selgnoi-age From this cauao, 
the value ot coin Is In general slightly above 
that of the bullion It contains An ounce of 
gold, according to ho quantity of metal In a 
sovereign, should he worth 31 17« lOJd 
hut It was usually quoted at 31. 17s 6d^ 
until tho Bank Oiartcr Act of 1844 made It 
Imperative on tho Bank to give Its notes for 
all bullion offered to It at tho rate of 
SI. 17» OS 
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,pioiT value depends, like that of other 
things, on their cost of produbtion 
To the innionty of cmhzod countnes, 
\gold and silver are foreign products 
land the circumstances vCuicVi govern 
j the values of foreign products, present 
I some questions ivhioh we are not yet 
'ready to examine For the present, 
therefore, ivo must suppose the countiy 
which IB the subject ot our mquincs, to 
be supplied with gold and silier hy its 
own mines, reserving for future consi- 
deration how far our conclusions require 
modificatien to adapt them to the more 
usual case 

f Of the three classes into which com- 
juodities^ojdlvided — those absolutely 
imnted. in supply, those which may bo 
^ liad m unhmited quantity at given 
tcost of produotioii, and those which 
may ho had in unhmited quantity, but 
,at an increasing cost of production — 
Hhe precious metals, hemg the produce 
of mmos, belong to the thira class 
Their natural value, thereforOj is in the 
long run proportional to their cost of 
production m the most nulovourahle 
existing circumstances, that is, at tno 
worst mme which it is necessaty to 
work m order to obtain the reqmred 
supply A pound weight of gold will. 
In the gold producing countnes, uJti 
mately tend to exchango for as much 
hf every other commodity, as is pro- 
jiaced at a cost equal to its own , mean 
mg hy its own cost the cost m labour 
land expense, at the least productive 
(somces of supply which the then exist- 
jmg demand makes it necessaty to 
IworL The average value of gold is 
made to conform to its natural value m 
the same manner as the values of other 
things are made to conform to their 
natural value Suppose that it were 
seUing above its natural value , that is, 
above the value which is an enmvalent 
fbr the lahonr and expense of mming, 
and for the nsks attending a branch of 
mdustry in which nine out of ten expo 
> nments have usnally been failures A 
'■'port of the moss of floating capital 
hThich IB on the look-out for mvestment, 
‘would take the direction of minmg 
entorpnse, the supply would thus be 
inoreased, and the value would fall If, 
i,,no the coutraiy, it were selling holow 
r K. 


its natural value, miners would not be 
obtaining the oidmaiy profit, they 
would slacken their works, if the de 
prcciation was ^at, some of the mfe- 
nor mines would perhaps stop working 
altogether and a falling off in the 
animal supply, preventing the annual 
wear and tear from hemg completely 
compensated, would by degrees reduce 
the miantity, and restore the value 
^^’hon examined more closely, the 
following are the details of the process 
If gold IB above its natural or cost*^ 
value — the coin, as we have seen, con / 
forming in its valuo to the bullion — i 
money will ho of high value, and the j 
pnees of all things, labour mcluded. j 
will he low These low prices will') 
lo wer the e xpenao^-of-JilIIpfodncera ,( 
but as their rotunis will also be lowered,! 
no ad\ antage will be obtained by any : 
producer, except the producer of gold j 
whose returns from his mme, not de-i 
pending on pnee, will be the same 
hefoi’C, and his exponses being less, hd 
will obtam extra profits, and will ho stij 
mulated to mcreaso hisproduotion. The 
reierse is the case if the metal is below 
its natnral value smoe this is as much 
as to say that pnees are high, and the 
money expenses of all producors nn 
usually great for this, however, all 
other producers will be compensated 
by increased money returns the mmer 
alone wiU extract from his mme nc 
more metal than before, while his ex- 
penses wdl bo greater his profits 
therefore hemg diminished or annihi 
lated, ho will dimmish his production, 
if not abandon hia employment 
In this manner it is that the valu( 
of money is made to conform to the 
cost of production of the metal of which 
it IB made It may be well, however, 
to repeat (what has been said before) 
that the adjustment takes a long time 
to effeot, in the case of a commodity 
so generally desired and at the same 
tune so durablo as the precious metals 
Bemg BO largely used not only as 
money hut for plate and ornament, 
there is at all times a very large quan 
hty of these metals in existence while 
they are so slowly worn out, that a 
comparativoly small annual production 
is suflicient to koop up the supply, and 

X 
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to make anj addition to it ivliioh maj 
bo required by the iiicrcnso of goods to 
be circnlatei or bi tho increased do 
vmand for gold ana silver articles b\ 

‘ irealthy consumers. Even if tins small 
annual supply were atopt entirely, it 
would rcijuiro many years to reduce 
the quantity so much as to make any 
very matcnnl difference in pnees The 
quantity may be increased, much more 
rapidh than it can bo diminished , but 
tho increase must bo very great before 
it can make itself much felt over such 
a mass of the precious metals as exists 
.m the whole commercial world And 
Hionce tho effects of all changes in tho 
conditions of production of the precious 
nelals are at first, and continno to he 
or manv i ears, questions of quantity 
mly, with httle reforonoo to cost of 
production More especially is this 
the case when, ns at the present time, 
manv new sources of supply have been 
simultnneonsly opened, most of them 
practicable by labour alone, without 
any capital in advance beyond a pioknxo 
and a week s food, and when tlio opera 
tions are os yet wholly expenmentaq the 
comparative permanent nroductiicness 
of the different sources heing entirely 
unascertained 

§ 3 Since, bowover, the value of 
^ money really conforms, hko that of 
‘ 'hther tilings, lliougb more slowh , to ita 
'cost of prodnclion, some political econo- 
mists have objected altogether to the 
" litatement that the value of money do- 
- bends on its quantity combined with 
the rapidity of circulation , which, they 
-fhmk IS assuming a law for money that 
'does not exist for any ofher coimnodity, 
when the truth la that it is governed by 

( the very same laws To this we may 
answer, in the first place, tliat the state- 
ment in question assumes no peenhar 
^^law It IS simply the law of demand 
and supply, which is acknowledged to 
be applicable to all commodities, and 
which in the case of money as of most 
other thinm, is controlled, bnt not set 
aside, by the hw of cost of production, 
since cost of prodnotion would hnv e no 
effect on value if it could have none on 
1 supply But, secondly, there really is, 
J In one resimnt a closer connexion be 
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tttocn the value of money and its qnanl 
tify, than between the values of othcf 
things and their qanntity Tho vnluol 
of othor things conforms to tho changes I 
in tho cost of production, without re I 
qumng, ns n condition, tliat there should i 
bo any actual alteration of tho supply , ) 
tho potential alteration is sufhciont , 
and if there e\ on bo an actual altvm 
lion, it IS but a temporary one, except 
in 80 far as tho altered value may make 
a difference in tho demand, and so re- 
quire an increase or dinimuUon of 
supply, as a conscq nonce, not a cause, 
of tno alteration in value Now this ia,\ 
also true of gold and silv cr, considercdi 
as articles of expenditure for ornament j 
and luxury , hut it is uqt true, ofnionoy f 
If tho pormanoiit 'cost of produetTon of 

f old were rodiicod one fourth, it might 
appon that there would not ho more 


of It bought for plate, gilding, or jewel 
len, than before , and if so, though the 
value wonld fall, tlie quantity extracted 
from tho mines for these piirpusos would 
he no malor than pronousty Not sc* 
with tho portion nsed as money , that 
portion could not fall m v nine ono- 
fonrth, unless actually increased one 
fourth , for, at prices one fourth higher, 
ono-fonrth more money would he ro 
quircd to mnko tho accustomed pur 
chases, and if this wore not forth 
coming, some of tho commodities would 
ho witliont pnrehnsors, nnd prices could 
not bo kept up Alterations, therelhre,] 
m the cost of production of tho precious] 
metals, do not net upon the value ofj 
money except just in proportion ns thoT, 
mcronse or dimmish its quantity , wluchj 
cannot he said of any othor oommodityj 
It would therefore, I conceive, he an* 
error, both sciontifioally nnd praoti 
oally, to discard the proposibon whicTi 
assorts a connexion between the value 
of money and its quantity 
It IS evident, however, that tho cost! 
of production, in the long run, regulates! 
tho quontity , and that every country i 
(temporary finotnations excepted) will 
possess, and liavo in ciroulation, jnst 
that quantity of money, which will per 
form all the exchanges required of it, 
consistently with mmntmmng a value 
conlormable to its cost of production, 
TTie pnees of^tbinfm wall, on Uie ave- 
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f3f ^b<»^u c!>ttmtia im a nijl cxclunpi* 
fi r'lIST^n' cT's0iir 31II otlicr pKvls mut, 
rrccTsny thi> qtmiifih cannot 

Iv.' prc\cutod from tlio value, 

tlie qnantUv itrelf a ill (by n <ori of 
iwif-nclinp macliincn) bo kqit al tho 
amoant conniliiil n-iui lliat sJaiidi rd 
of prcvs — at (bo amount nccc'^iarr for 
jH.tionmnp, al tbnxo pnccS all lUo 
lm«inO':s required 0! u 

‘ riio qunntitv wintod irill ,'lci)''n'] 
partlr on the cod of prmbtctng fmld, 
and part!\ on tbo rnpnbtv of its cireii 
latni ^idio repiditv of ureulation 
l>ciing gm'n it i-ould dopond ou the ; 
cost c''"pnKlai.tinn and the cost o' pio- 
diiction being given, tlio quantity of 
inmun would d' piiid on tlio rapubtv of j 
us circnlation ”»■ After wlmt Ins | 
b* I n alrendv said, I hopi that ncitber 
of tboso p’''jKi"itionh stands in need of 
am further illustration 

'lono^, tben, bko c'munodities in 
gentrol, Laving a valuo dopendrnt on, 
an I proper* loiial to, its cost of proiluo- 
tion the theory of money is, by the 
admission of tbi« pnnciple, stnpl of a 
great part of the mystery wliich appa 
TTDtIy hurTOundi-d it \Vo must not 
for,,f t, bowtier, that this doetniic ouU 
applies to (he places in i Inch the pro 
Clous metals iiro actually produced, aud 
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that we (io\ 0 yet to enquire whollier the 
' law of the dependence of valno on cost 
of production applies to tho exchange 
[ of tilings pithhiccd nt distant plaees 
13 ul honever this may be, our proposi 
tioiis with respect to value will require 
no other alteration, whore money is an 
imported commodity, than that of sub 
stituting for tho cost of its proiluction, 
tho cost of obtaining it in the countiy 
J'vory foreign Mminodifi is bought by 
pnne for it Fomo domestic prodiKtioii , 
and the labour and capital which a 
foreign comnioditv costs to 11s, is the 
labour and c.ipital expended in pro 
diicing the quanliti of our own goods 
which we pve in ovchnngo tor it j 
bat tbi-' ^unntitv depends upon, — j 
what detomiines the proportions of in / 
tcrclmngo hi tween tho productions ofj 
one countri and those of another, — is! 
indeed a qi estion ot somewhat greater! 
coinplositv tlian those u 0 have hitherto 1 
considered But tins at least is indts ' 
putable, that witlun tho countiw itself 
tho saluo of imiKiitod commomtica is 
dotermincd by the value, and conso 
quontiy b\ the cost of production, 01 
the equivalent p\cn for them, aud' 
monev, where it is au imported com ! 
modity, IB subject to the same law 
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OF V iJODUTr 8T\M)Vm>, 

§'l Though the qualities nec< s- 
'jjry to fit any commodily for being 
u«cd as money arc rarely nuitcd in anv 
, considerable pi rfection, tboro arc two 
commodities nhieli possess thorn in an 
remiuont, and ne irlv an cqinldogreo , tho 
two prerious motals, ns tlici are called, 
i^Id and silver fJorne naiions hav c ac- 
crmhugli attempted to compose their 
circulating mcdimu of those two ractals 
indiscnininately 

* From iioino printed, but not pablishcd, 
Lccturci of Mr Senior in which tho Krcat 
difTcrcnccs In tho business done by money 
«5 wcli m in tlte rapidity of lU circulation. 
In different elates of eoolcty and drilljatlon, 
are Intorcstlnfrly Ulnrtratcd. 


«, AND SDnSIDIAIlV COINB. 

Iliuio IS an obvious convemenco m 
niahmg use of tho more costly metal for 1 
larger payments, and tho cheaper ono | 
for gninllor and tho only question re- 
lates to tho mode in winch this can 
best be done Tlio mode most fro 
qnciitly adopted has lieen to establish 
between tho two metals a fixed proper 
tion, to decide, for example, that a goln 
com called a Boioreign should be oqmvu 
lent to twenty of the silver corns called , 
Bhilhugs both the ono end the other 
being willed, in the ordinary money' ol 
awount of tho country, by the same 
denommoUen, a pound and it being 
loft free to every one who has a potmd 
X 2 
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lo pay. either to pay it m the one metal 
or m the other 

"1 At the tune when the vnlnntion of 
‘ the two metals relatively to each other, 
say twenty shillmgs to the Eovercign, 
or twenty-one shillingB to the gumea, 
was first made, the proportion probably 
corresponded, as nearly as it could he 
made to do, with the ordinary relative 
values of the two metals, grounded on 
their coat of production , and if those 
natural or cost values aln aj s contiuncd 
jto hear the same ratio to one another, 
ithe arrangement would bo vmohjection 
> able Tms, however, "is far from being 
the fact Gold and silver, though the 
j least variable m value of aU commo- 
’ditves, are not ini enable, and do not 
always vary simnltaneonsly Siher, 
for example, was lowered m permanent 
value more than gold, by the discovery 
of the Amencan mines , and those 
small vanations of value which take 
place occasionally, do not afibct both 
metals alike Suppose such a vanation 
to take place the value of the two 
metals relatively to one another no 
longer agreemg with their rated pro- 
portion, one or other of them will now 
be rated below its bulhon value, and 
there will be a profit to bo made by 
melting it 

Suppose, for example, that gold rises 
in vatuo relatively to sflver, so that the 
quantity of ^Id in a sovereign is now 
worth more than the quantity of silver 
m twenty shillmgs H Vp co nsequences 
j will ensue No debtor wiIfgnT longer 
' iind it hiB mterest to pay m gold. He 
will always pay m silver, hecansetwenty 
shillmgs are a leml tender for a debt of 
one pound, and he can procure silver 
convertible mto twenty shillmgs, for less 
gold than that contamed in a sovereign 
^ (The other consequence will he, that 
J' j unless a sovereim can be sold ior more 
than twenty slullmgs, all the sovereigns 
' will be melted, smce ns bullion they wdl 
Ipurchaso a greater number of shilhngs 
than they exchange for as com The 
converse of all this wonld happen if 
silver, instead of gold, nere the metal 
which had nson m comparative value 
A sovereign would not now bo worth so 
I much as twentj shilling and whoever 
I nad a pound lo pay would pfefcr paying 
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it by a Boveroigu , while the silver coins t 
would bo collected for the purpose oia 
being melted, and sold ns bulhon for | 
gold at then real value, that iB, above » 
the legal valuation Tho money of the 
commimity, therefore, would never 
really consist of both metals, but of tho 
one only which, at the particular time, 
best suited the interest of debtors , and 
tho standanl of the currcnoi wonld Lo 
constantly liable to change from the 
one metal to the other, at a loss, on 
each change, of tho expense of coin 
ago on tho metal which fell out of 
use 

It appears, therefore, that the value i 
of money is liable to more frequent^ 
fluctuations i hen both metals are a 
legal tender at a fixed valuation, than > 
when the cxolosii o standard of the cur ) 
reney is either gold or silver Instead 
of bemg only alfecled by lanahons m 
the cort of production of ono metal, it 
IB subject to derangemont from those of 
two The particular kind of variation 
to which a cuiTonoy is rendered more 
hablo by hnnug two legal standards, 

18 a fall of value, or what is commonly , 
called a depreciation , since pnictically | 
that one oftlie two metals will always ; 
be the standard, of which the real 
has fallen below the rated value If , 
the tendency of tho metals be to nae in 
value, all payments will ho made m the 
one which has nsen least , and if to 
faU, then in that whioh has iullen 
most 
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g 2 The plan of a double standard 
IB still occasionally brought forward by 
here and there a wnter or orator as a ^ 
great improvement m emrenoy It is v 
probable thatj with most of its ad . 
herents, its chief merit is its tondenoy"^ 
to a sort of depreciation, them homg at “ 
all tunes abundance of supporters for ^ 
any mode, either open or covert, of 
lowering the standard. Some, how ^ 
ever, are influenced by an exaggerated 
estimate of an advantage which to 
certain extent is real, that of bemg able 
to have recourse, for replBmshmg thd^ 
circulation, to the muted stock of gold"^^ 
and silver in the commercial world, in- /■ 
stead of bemg confined to one of them, ‘ ■ 
which, from accidental absorption, may 
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tyo it might Bi^m a* if iKit!! I> th'I \ 
had the a'c of it at once l'«t ih 
smalli rt considernlion fh^T" tl at 
•Khen B hen j' irti d vnth hii capi'il ‘o 
A, the D‘;e of it ra cap lal I'lth 
A alone, and that 15 ha* no othi.r rer 
ncc from it than in fo far aa hi« nlii 
rmtc claim upon it Ri’rvcshim looh’ain 
iht n ‘0 of annlh'r c ipital from a third 
person C Ah capital (not hi' oi'nl 
of arhich any pers' n hna rf allv the of 
18 , and mnat be, §o iiiQch mVmcb d 
from the cap'tal of foini one e! • * 

g 2 Bat though credit la bo' a 
tranefer of capital from Iiand to band, 
it IS generally, and natnnlly, a tranc*' r 
I, to hands more conipr tmt to employ tlte 
capital eflictcntl} in production If 
there rcre no such thing ns credit, 
or if, from general iiikeciinta andacalit 
of confidence, it were scnnlily prac- 
tised, many perons who po'jcas more 

* To mstce Ibe prciio'ltt n In the toil 
•trlctlj true a correction lUoujrli a Terr 
rlistit one, reoutrc! to be marte The cltctt 
latlny tneitlam cxl«tlnj! (n n coantr? at B 
pven time U partlj emplojc 1 Infureha'ej 
for prodaetlre, and partly for onprodactlre 
con'umptlon Accerdlni? aa a larger proixir 
tion of It Is empIojc<l in the one way or In 
the other the real capUal of Ihe country is 
greater or lets. If, then, an ed-lhlon were 
made to the clreulallnc medium In llic hand' 
of unprodnctlre conrumeni eaclu'lrcly a 
Urger portion of the cxlitlng stoch of com 
modules would be bought for unproluctlTe 
consumption, and a smaller for prodnctjre, | 
which slate of things, while It lasted, would 
be equlralcnt to a diminution of capital 
And on the contrarr, U the addllloa made 
be to tlio portion of the circulating medium 
which Is In the hands of producerr and des- 
tined for their bnslncf a greater portion of 
the commodities In the coontry will for the 
present bo emploscd as capital, and a less 
portion unproductlrely how, an cflect of 
Ibis latter character naturally attends some 
cstensions of credit, especlallr when talcing 
place In the form of banh notes, or otlier 
Instruments of eichance. The additional 
hank notes ore, in ordinary course first 
L'lued to producers or dealers, to be em 
ployed as capital , and though the stock of 
commodities to the country Is no greater 
than before, yet as a greater sliaro of that 
stock now comes by purchase Into the hands 
of producers and dealers, to that extent 
what woold hare been unproductlrely con 
suraed Is applied to production, and there Is 
a real Incrca'c of capital The clhict cca-cs, 
and a counter process fakes place when the 
additional credit la stopped and the notes 
called fa. 


,ir Ir^s of r-ipitil Iht ■trbof"nu th'U 
orrnpali n" ir f IT t" ifif f f tlib 11^** 
t-'ssan tliil 111(1 Vcnrl dgr, cflti'ol 
Tr '^{insllv flip ri’ilrml it* rwiployrattil, 
•-•(rilJ dertSf rtoliereri fn i it tletr 
fimde wetsW cittmr 1 e Jd' . hr wotiM 
i , lyrliaps, was’fd Rud ntitiil ilrtcil in 
tinffitfil tvttentds td ttidVi. tVm vi"'d 
n ) -a fit MI ting c.aiii*rl t- ifaf b fl* , 
(it in'ero i, Hfitl TnmV Awtab’ fuj 
pro’itclins- Cnptlnl ctreuni 

slaiiff'I f.irms ft large j.nni'j i nf tlir 
p'avhiclisf tt ouro-» of nnvcf''n'o«- tiftl 
con itry , nml i» nn'nrnlly AtraclesI tp 
tl 0 e pre’i c rd t>* tnulem rrliii, 1-etng 
I in tlie griato't bitsinc'*, fcftfc tie 
means 0 * rmp'oyin'* it to tn 'rt rdrnn ' 

I tft"'- , bec-ai ‘1 'iirh ftre b>l’l tlie nio'f 
JeMrnns to <b'nin it nrti nb’e to 
the bosl '-ciintt Allli>-upb i]i'nf-Tf,j 
tl r pTfrlnetit fumts rf t'fa lOnntrj nrof 
not incnn'-iM by credit, lb ly ore cftlledj 
iiitri ft more camp1''tc state nf {rtsltic | 
lite nriinlr As tbp conCdefiCP nn 
1 arlncb cn dll is prfmnd* d extend' it' ilf, 

■ mttns arc dotclop^d by s-hicli even 
tbo rmnUei-l portions of cnpilnl, tlfa 
eoms wliicb cadi porrem Veeps b} bun 
to meet co'ilinp naeg, are rnndn avail 
able for productive nreg, Tlie principal 
imdruments fo’ tins purpose are InttiVs 
of deposit AVbero tlicsc do not exist, 
a }'ru lent jy rfon mn«t ) ctp a nifT eipnt 
sum unemplriycd in bis own porstfaon, 
to meet every dtmnnd winch be lifts 
i oten a slight reason for thinking bim 
self liable to B htn the prnetirr, 
however, has grown up of kccjnng ibis 
reserve not in his own castwh but 
with a banker, manj small sums, ore 
nouslyljung idle, be eome aggregated in 
the banker's bauds , and Ibc Darker, 
beinp langbt by erpenenee wbat pro- 
portion of tbo amount is likely to bo 
wanted in a given time, nnd Inotving 
Ibntif one depositor happens to require 
more tlian tiic average, another will 
require less, is nblo to lend the re- 
mainder, tlint IS, the far greater part, 
to producers and dealers then by) 
adding the amount, not inJccd to thq 
capital in existence, but to that in cue 
plo^enf, and making a cerrcspomlinl 
addition to the aggregate proflnction 
of the commimitv 

AVhilo credit Ls thus inclispensablo 
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fot rendenng tho vriiolc capital ol the 
tonnliy prodiicU%o, il is also a means 
by n Inch the induslnal talent of tho 
country is turned to better account for 
purposes of production 3Ian^ a person 
nho has cither no capital ot his own, 
or verv little, but who has quahfica 
tions for business vrluch aro known and 
appreciated bi somo possessors of ca 
pital, IS enabled to obtain cither ad 
vanccs in uionc^, or more frcqnontl 3 
gooils on credit, by which his indus- 
trial capacities are made instrumental 
to the increase of tho public wealth , 
and this benefit will be reaped far more 
lanrcli, whenever, through bettor laws 
and licttcr education, the commnnity 
shall ha\e made cuch progress in in 
tegnty, that personal character can be 
accepted as a snflicicnt guarantee not 
onls against dishonestly appropnaliiig, 
hnt against dishonestly risking, w hat 
belongs to another 

Such are, in the most gcncnl point 
ol viowj the uses of credit to tho 
productiie resources of the world 
But those considerations oiilr applet to 
tho credit giicn to the indiislnoua 
classes — to prodneors and dealers 
iCrodii gi\en by dealers to nnproduc 
itivo consumers is never an addition, 
jbut alwajs a delnmont, to tbn sources 
of public wealth It makes over in 
temporary use, not tho capital of the 
onproilnctivo classes to tho pro-luctivc, 
but that of the productive to tho un 
productive If A, a dealer, supplies 
goods to B, a landowner or annmfant, 
to be paid for at tho end of five years, 
ns much of the capital of A ns is equal 
to the value of these goods, remains 
for five years unproductive Dunng 
such a penod, if pavraont had been 
made at once, tho sum might hai o been 
several times expended and replaced, 
and goods to the amount might have 
been several times produced, consumed, 
and reproduced consequently D's 
withholding 100? for five years, even if 
he pays at last, has cost to the labour- 
ing classes of tho comrauniti dnnng 
that penod an absoluto loss of probably 
.Bovcral times that amount A, indi 
ndually, is compensated, by putting a 
higher pnee upon his goods, which is 
allimntely pniu by B but there is no 


compensation made to tho labounng 
clnssos, tho chief sufferers by every 
dnoreion of capital, whether perma- 
nently or tomponnh , to unproductive 
uses Tho country has had 100? less 
of capital dunng those five years, B 
having taken that amount from A’s 
capital, and spent it nnprodnctiioly, in 
anticipation of his own means, and 
hnnng only after five years set apart 
a sum from his income and comorted 
it into capital for the purpose of indcm 
nifying V 

§ 3 Thus far of tho general funo- • 
tion of Credit in production It is not ‘ 
a productiie power m itself^ though,, 
without it, the productive powers al-, 
ready existing could not be hronghC^ 
into complete employ raent But a morelj 
intricate portion of tho tliFory- of 
Credit IS its influence on prices, the 
chief cause of most of tho mercantile 
phonoraenn which perplex observers 
In a state of commerco in which much! 
credit IB habitually given, mineral 1 
prices at any moment depena much,' 
more upon the state of credit than upon 
tho qiiantity of money For c redit.' 
though it is not_prodnctive ’power, is 
purehiisinf" power , a'nd li person who! 
having credit, avails himself of it inj 
the purchase of goods, creates lust asj 
muen demand for tho goods, and tends! 
quite as much to raise their nnce, as; 
if he made an equal amount of pur i 
chases with ready money 

The credit which we are now called { 
upon to consider, ns a distinct par- | 
chasing power, indcpeiident of monev, i 
IB of course not crcait in its simplest ! 
form, that of money lent bv one person i 
to another, and paid directly into his ‘ 
bands, for when the borrower expends i 
this m purchases, ha makes tho pur 
chases with money, not credit, and ex- 
erts no purchasing power over and 
above that con''orixd by the money 
The forms of credit which create pur 
chasing power, are those in which no 
money passes at tho time, and very 
ofteu none passes nl all, the transac- 
tions being mcluded with a mass of 
other traii'oictions in an account, and 
nothing paid hut a balance Tlnsj 
takes place m a vanoty of ways ( 
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wc slnH prtuctd tc cinniiif 
I Ivpinnin'., ns i« onr cnMfm, ’Mth tlii 
Diir pic'll 

first Snppo'o A (ind 11 to bt* trro 
draVrs, Ti-lio have tmn'in'-tioTip wtli 
caili otlipr both ni bu\fr< niid a*- 
s<'l!cr: \biiipfrom Poncndit li 

dcKB the lilo rntli rrsprcl to A At 
tbo end of the rear, the entn of \*f 
(kbts to H m act aenm t tbo ram of 
Bb debts to A, and it is ncccrtainel 

I to wliicb fide a Imlnnet is di e lln* 
balance, vrliicli mat bo Ic's than th' 
amcraDl ol mant i f the traii'acti nr 
(.inglv, and Jit nccc'fanly krt than tbe 
I Biim of tliL tranractionB, jp all tint it 
’ p ud in money , and perhaj's < ven 
tbiB la not paid, lait ramed oror in an 
account ctirrcnt to tbc next rear A 
Kinglc parent of a liondrcd p- nndp 
may in tins manner sutbec to liquidate 
a long Bcncs of trani-actiont, some of 
them to tbe vaino o'' thousands 
Bnt secondly TIic debts of A to B 
may be paid mtliont tbt intervention 
of mnnev, evtn tliongb tliorc l>e no 
reciprocal debts of B to A A mnv 
eatiffy B by nmVingotcr to him a debt 
due to bimseir from a third per'on C 
This IS convenicntU done 1/y means of 
a vmtten inFlnimcnt, called a bill of 
exchange, which is, in fict, a trnnofi r 
ihlc order by a rrcdilorupon Ins debtor, 
and wlicn accepted by the debtor, that 
IB, nntbenticatcd by his signature, be- 
\comos an acknowledgment of debt 


book m on Ami: XI 94 

to \ o k piini'*s for the jnr’nent of ‘hr 


j, § 4 Bills of exchange wero first in 
■troduceJ to save the expense and nsk 
■'/ of transporting the prccimis metals 
from place to place ''Let it bo sup- 
posed,” says Mr Hcnrr Tliornton, * 
"that there arc in London ten mahnfao- 
lunrs who sell their article to ten shop- 
keepers in "york, by whom it is retailed , 
and that there are in York ten tnnnn 
faclnrers of another commodify, who 
sell Tt to ten shopkeepers in London 
There would he no occasion for the fen 
shoplcccpers in London to send yearly 

* jE'njwiry /nto Ihe l\ature ari Sffeett qf 
fhe Faprr CredU cf Grtai Snitnn, p 21 
This worh, published In 1602, is even now 
the dearest exposition that I am acquainted 
wdh, In the LnqlLh language of the modes 
In which credit is given and talten in a mcr 
canlllo commonltj’ 


bork 11 at ii‘’arttirvr^ and fo' the fen 
Wrk rti pk ejiers l'> f'l d tiarh *« 
nirni pui as to I/mdon It would 
o i 1 t bo ^eeo*' art for tie '\ori- matiu^ 
factUMr* to receltr from each of the 
shopkeip-s at thtir own door the 
iioiicv in nrc'tioii pvtng in retom 
letters which shonll ae’ ro -rlcdge the 
r eript of it , bikI which shrabl n1”0 
direct th( 1 I'd er, U ing reedy m the 
h nds o'" th i' ihblom in I/mJtn, to 
Ir piid to the Ijondon maniiftctnTerf, 
ro ns to ctt'iecl the df bl in I/irdon Itl 
the same manner as that at ork The 
cipejiro and the nsl of all itTn'mission 
‘ tnorey would thus b" MT.tl Iietters 
ordering llie lranr'‘er o*' the d'-bt are 
It nned. in tbe Inngnare ef ihf jtre'rnl 
dav, bill I of exchange T 1 ey am bills j 
bl whi h the dtb* of ofio p'rf n is ex | 
rhangt, 1 for the debt of nnolhcr, and j 
the debt, perhaps, which IS dne in one j 
place, for the d bt due m another" i 
Pills f f xchnngp having 1 « ‘ n f mnd 
convenient ns means of panng deHa at 
distant places mlhoiit the expenm of 
trunEporting the precicms m»inls their 
ase was iificrwanls grentlv extended 
from another motive It is ii*u.al in' 
cicxa trade to pvc a certain length ol 
credit for poods bought three month" 

SIX mouths, a venr, oven two Team, 
according to the conieniencc or custom 
of the particnlnr trade A dealer who . 
has sold good", for winch lie is In he* 
paid in FIX months, Irat who desiros to. 
receive payment sooner, draus a hilP 
on his debtor pavnllo in six months,', 
and pets the bill discoun'cd by a lianl et 
or other money lender, that transfer* 
tho hill to him, receiving the nmonnt. 
minus interest for the tune it has still 
to run ItJias liccome one of tlie chief’ 
functions of hills of exchange to serve 
as a means by winch a debt due from 
one person can thus be made available 
for obtaining credit from another TIib 
convenience of the expedient has led 
to tho frequent creation of bills of er 
change not grounded on any debt pre- 
vionsTy due to the drawer of the bill by 
the person on whom it is drawn fl^pse « 
are called accommodalxm bills , and I 
Bomehraes, with a tinge orilisapproha 
bon, fictUiov* hills Their natnro is ae 
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clearly stated, and -mtli sucli judicious 
remarks, by tb&jagN^^lioin I have 
just quoted, thatTsEklFlransonbe the 
entire passage 

"A, being in rvant of 100? , requests 
B to accept a note or bill drawn at two 
montlis, which B, therefore, on the face 
of it, IS bound to pay , it is understood, 
however, that A will take care either to 
discharge the bill himself, or to fumisli 
B with the means of paying it A 
obtains ready money for the bill on the 
joint credit of the two parties A ful- 
fils his promise of paying it when due, 
and thus concludes the transaction 
This service rendered by B to A is, 
however, not nnhkely to be requited, 
at a more or less distant penod, by a 
similar acceptance of a bill on A, drawn 
and discounted for B’s convenience 

“Let us now compare such a bill 
with a real bill Let us consider m 
what points they differ or seem to 
differ , and in what they agree 

“ They agree, inasmuch as each is a 
discormtablo article , each has also been 
created for the purpose of being dis- 
counted j and each is, perhaps, dis- 
counted in fact. Each, therefore, serves 
equally to supply means of speculation 
to the merchant. So far, moreover, os 
bills and notes constitute what is called 
the circulating medium, or paper cur- 
rency of the countiy, and prevent the 
use of guineas, the fiotihons and the 
real bill are upon an equahty, and if 
the price of commodities be raised in 
proportion to the quantity of paper 
currency, the one contributes to that 
nee exactly in the same manner as the 
other 

" Before we come to the points in 
which they differ, let ns advert to one 
pomt m wmch they are commonly sup- 
posed to he unhke , but in which they 
cannot be said always or necessarily to 
differ 

' “Real notes (it is sometimes said) 
'represent actual property There are 
actual goods in existence, which are the 
countoipart to every real note Notes i 
which are not drawn m consequence of 
a sale of goods, are a species of false 
wealth, by which a nation is deceived 


These supply only nn imaginary capital , 
the others mdicate one that is real 

“ In answer to this statement it may 
be observed, first, that the notes given 
in consequence of a real sale of goods 
cannot be considered as on that acconnt 
certainly representing any actual pro 
perfy Suppose that A sells 100? worth 
of goods to B at BIX months credit, and 
takes a bill at six months for it , and 
that B, within a month after, sells the 
same goods, at a hke credit, to 0, tatang 
a hke bill, and again, that C, after 
another month,\solls them to D, tafcmg 
a like hill, and so on There may then, 
at the enu of six months, be six bills of 
100? each, emstmg at the same time, 
and every one of these may possibly 
have been discounted Of all these i 
bills, then, only one represents any I 
actual property 

“In order to lushfythe supposition* 
that a real bill (as it is calledi repre j 
sents actual prv^rty, there ought to be i 
some power m the bill holder to prevent | 
the property which the bill represents, i 
fiom being turned to other purposes \ 
than that of paymg the bill in question ] 
No such power exists , neither the man 
who holds the real hill, nor the man 
who discounts it, has any property in 
the specific goods for which it was 
given he as much trusts to the general 
abihty to pay of the giver of the bill, as 
the holder of any fictitious bill does 
The fictitious bill may, m many cases, ’ 
be a bill given by a person having a 
largo and known capital, a part of 
which the fictihous bul may be said in 
that case to represent The supposition 
that real bills represent property, and 
that fictitious brlh lo not, seems, there- 
fore, to be one by which more than 
justice IB done to one of these species 
of bills, and something less than justice 
to the other 

" We come next to some points m 
which they differ 

“ First, the fictitious note, or note of j , 
accommodation, is liable to the oh- ' 
jection that it professes to be what it 
18 not This objection, however, hes 
only against those fictitious bills which 
are passed as real In many cases, it 
is sufficiently obvious what they are 
Secondly, the fictitious bill is, in gene- 
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ral, less likely to bo punctnnlly paid 
than tho real one There is a ccncral 
preBUinption, that the dealer in fiolilionB 
bills IS a man ivho is a more ad^on 
tnrons speculator than ho who carefully 
abstauiB from them It follQv> a, thmllj , 
that fictitious bills, besides being less 
safe, arc less subject to hmitotion as to 
their quantity Tho extent of a man’s 
actual sales forms some limit to the 
amount of his real notes, and as it is 
highly dcsirahlo in tommerco that 
credit shonld be dealt out to all per- 
sons in some sort of regular and due 
proportion, tbo measuro of a man’a 
actual sales, certified by tbo appear 
ance of bis bills drawn in virtue of 
those sales, is some mlo in the case, 
though a very imperfect one in many 
respects 

“ A fictitious bill, or bill of accom 
modatioUjiB evidently, in substance, the 
same as any common pronussory note , I 
and even better in ting respect, that 
there is but one seennty to the pro- 
miBSorv note, whereas m the case of 
the bll of accommodation there are 
two So ranch jealousy subsists lest 
traders shonld push their means of 
raising money too far, that paper, the 
same in its general nature with that 
which IS given, being the only paper 
which con be given, by men out of 
business, is deemed somewhat discre- 
ditable when coming from a merchant 
And because such paper, when in tbo 
merchant’s hand, necessarily imitates 
the paper which passes on the occasion 
of a sale of goods, the epithet fiotitions 
has been cast upon it, an epithet 
which has seemed to countenance the 
confused and mistaken notion, that 
there IB Eometbmg altogether false and 
dclnsive m the nature of a certain part 
, Doth of the paper and of the apparent 
i wealth of the country ” 

^ A bin of exchange^ when merely 
1 discounted, and kept in the portfobo 
jof the discounter until it falls due, does 
jnot perform the functions or supply the 
j place of money, bnt la itself bou^t and 
j sold for money It is no more enrrenev 
than the public frmds, or any other 
sectmhes But when a bill drawn 
upon one person is paid to another (or 
even to tho same person) in discharge 
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of a debt or a pccnniarv claim, it docs I 
something for which, if tho hill did 
exist, money would be required it/j 
performs tho functions of currency*' 
^is is 8 use to which hills of exchange 
arc often applied. “ They not only,” 
continncs Mr Thornton, *■ “spare tho 
use of rcadv money , they also ocenpy 
its place in many cases Let us 
imagine a farmer in tho country to dis- 
charge a debt of 10/ to his neighbour 
ing grocer, by giving him a Dill for 
that sum, drawn on ins cornfaclor in 
Loudon for gram sold in tho metro- 
polis , and tho grocer to transmit the 
hill, he hanng previously indorsed it, 
to a neighbouring sugar baker, in dis- 
charge of a like debt, and the sugar 
baker to send it, when again indorsed, 
to a West India merchant in an onh 
pert, and tho West India merchant to 
deliver it to his country hanker, who 
also indorseB it, and sends it intofiirthcrd 
circulation The bill m this case will \ 
have effected five payments, exactly as I 
if it were a 10/ notcpayuhlo to bearer I 
on demand. A mnllitndo of hills pass t 
between trader and trader in the 
country, in the manner which has been 
describod , and they evidently form, in 
tho stnetest sense, a part of tho circn 
Inhng medium of the Kingdom ’’ 

Many hiUe, both domestic and 
foreign, are at last presented for pay 
ment quite covered with indorsements, 
each of which ropreBontB cither a fresh 


discounting, or a pecuniary transaction 
in which the bin has peri 


porfonned tho 
fnnctions of money Ivithin the pro-' 
sent generation, the oircnlatmg medium 
of Lancashire for sums nhovo five 
pounds, was almost entirely composed 
of such bills 


§6 A third form m which credit \ 
IS employed as a substitute for cur 
rency, is that of promissoiy notes A 
bill drawn upon any one and accepted 
by him, and a note of hand by him 
promising to pay the same sum, are, as! 
tar as he is concerned, exactly eqmvo-* 
lent, except that the former c omm oiJj 
hears interest and tho lattcr) genorqll y 
does not , and that the former is com 
monly payable onh niter a certain 
* P 40. 
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/npso of time, and tlio latter payable 
at sight But it 18 chiefly in the latter 
form that it has beoome, in commercial 
conntneB, an express occnpation to 
issue such substitutes for money 

1 Dealers in money (ns lenders by pro- 
fession are improperly called) desire, 
hke olher demors, to stretch thtir 
operations bejond what can be earned 
^ on by their ovrn means they ivisli to 
‘ -end, not their capital merely, but their 
j credit, and not only such portion of 
their credit ns consists of funds actnnlly- 
depositcd with them, but their power 
of obtaining credit from tbe public 
generally, so far as they think they 
lean safely employ it This is done in 
a yery convenient manner by lending 
their own promissory notes payable to 
‘ bearer on demand ’the borrower being 
willing to accept these as so much 
money, bocanse the credit of the lender 
mnlvoa other people wiUingly receive 
them on tbo same footing, in purchases 
j or other payments These notes, there- 
l fore, perform all tbe functions of our- 
renoy, and render an equivalent amount 
I of money wbiob was previoasly in cir- 
' cnlation, unnecessary As, however, 
bemg payable on demand, they may 
be at any time retomed on tbe issuer, 
and money demanded for them, be 
must, on pain of banbmptoy, keep by 
him as much money as will enable 
him to meet any daims of that sort 
which can be expected to occur witbm 
tbe time necessary for providing him- 
self with more and prudence also re- 
qmres that he shonld not attempt to 
issue notes beyond the amount which 
expenenco shows can remain in oircu- 
lanon without being presented for 
payment 

^ ube convenience of this mode of (as 
It were) coming credit, bavmg once 
( been discovered, governments have 
‘ availed themsolves of the same expe- 
j diont, and have issued their own pro- 
. missory notes in payment of their 
1 expenses , a resource the more useful, 
'because rt is the only mode in which 
they are able to borrow money without 
paying interest, their promiseh to pay 
on demand being, m the estimation of 
the holders, eqmvalent to money in 
hand The practical (tifforences be- 


tween such government notes and the 
issues of private bankers, and the 
further diversitios of which this class 
of substitutes for money are snscepti 
ble, will be considered presently 

§ 6 A fourth mode of making 
credit answer tbe purposes of money, 
by which, when earned far enough, 
money may bo very completely super- 
seded, consists in making payments by 
ebeqims Tlie custom of keopmg the 
spBWCSsh reserved for immediate nao 
or against contingent demands, m the 
bands of a banker, and making all 
parents, except small ones, by 
orders on bankers, is in this connlry 
spreadmg to a continually larger por 
tion of tbe pubbo If tbe person 
making the payment, and the person 
receiving it^ keep their money with 
tbe same banker, tbo payment takes 
place without any mterveution of 
money, by tbe mere transfer of its 
amount in tbe banker’s books from the 
credit of tbe payer to that of the re 
ceiver If all persons in London kept 
their cash at tbe same banker’s, and 
made all tbeir payments by means of 
cheques, no money would be required 
or used for any transaotions beginning 
and terminating in London This ideal 
limit IS almost attorned m fact, so far 
as regards transactionB between dealers. 
It IB chiefly in the retail transactions 
between dealers and consumers, and in 
the payment of wages, tliat money or 
hank notes now pass, and then only 
when the amounts are small In , 
London, even shopkeepers of any i 
amount of capital or extent of business I 
have generally an account ivith a ' 
banker, which, besides the safety and ' 
convemence of the practice, is to then ' 
advantage m another respect, by giving 
them an understood claim to have , 
their bills discounted in cases when 
they could not otherwise expect it As 
for the merchants and larger dealers, 
they habitually make all payments m 
the course of their business by chemips. 
They do not, however, all deal vnTh the 
same banker, and when A giies a 
ciicque to B, B usually pays it not 
into the same but into some other 
bank But the convenience of bom 
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ncBBhM given birth to an armngomenl 
which makcB all the bnnhng honBCs of 
the City of London, for certain pur 
1 poses, virtually one establishment A 
hanker does not Bend the chcqiios 
^hich arc paid into his bnnbnghonso, 
to the banks on vrluch they nro drawn, 
and demand money for them Thoro 
18 a building called tho Clearing bonso, 
to which every City banker sends, each 
afternoon, all the cheques on other ] 
bankers which bo has received dnnng 
the day, and they nro thoro exchanged 
for the cheqncB on him which have 
como into the hands of other bankers, 
the balanceB only being paid in money , 
or even thcBO not m money, bnt in 
choquca on the Bank of England, By 
this contrivance, all the hnsiness trnns 
actions of tho City of London during 
that day, amounting often to millions 
of pounds, and a vast amount besides 
of countiy transactions, represented by 
bills which countrj bankers have 


drawn upon their Ijondon conrspon 
dents, aro liquidated by payments not 
exceeding on the avemgo 200,0001 
By iticanB of the vnnons inslrnmontaJ 
of credit which have now hcon ox ^ 
plained, the immense business of a 
countiy like Great Bntain is tTans-\ 
acted with an amount of the precious 
metals surpnsingly small, many times 
smaller, in proportion to the pccnmaiy 
value of the commodities bought nnd 
sold, than is found necessary m Franco, 

I or any other country in which, the 
habit and the disposition to grvo credit 
not being BO generally diffused, these 
" ccqnommng expedients,” ns they 
liaioTiech called, nro hot practised to 
tho same extent What becomes of 
tho monei thus supersedod in its func- 
tions, nnd by what process it is made 
to disappear from circnlntion, are 
questions the discussion of winch must 
DO for a short tune postponed 


CHAPTER m 
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5 t Havtxg now formed a general 
idea of the modes in which cr^t is 
made available os a snhstltuto for 
money, we have to consider in what 
manner tho nso of these substitutes 
‘'affects the value of money, or, what is 
equivalent, the pnees of commodibes 
f'-'' It IS hardly necessary to say that the 
permanent valne ofmoney — the natural 
and average prices of commodities — 
v are not m question here These are 
i'lefenmned by the cost of prodnemg or 
/ lof obtaining the precious metals An 
ounce of gold or silver will in the long 
nm exchange for as much of every 
other commodity, as can be produced 
or imported at the same cost with 
itself And an order, or note of hand, 
^orhiU payable at sight, for an ounce of 
/gold, while the credit of the giver is 
' unimpaired, is worth neither more nor 
' less than the gold itsolf 

It IB not, however, with nltimate or 


average, hnl with immediate and tern-, 
penny pneos, that we are now con 
cerned. These, as we have seen, may 
deviate very widely from tho standard 
of cost of production. Among other 
causes of fluctuation, emo wo have 
found to be, the quantity of money in 
circulation Other things bein^ thoi 
eamOj an increase of the money m cir 
culation raises prices, a dimmntion 1 
lowers them If more money is thrown ' 
into cirenlation than the quantify 
which can oircnlate at n value con 

• According to Mr Tooito (Snmlry ini* 
iht Ourrncy Princi^tr, p 27) tho ndjustnur ti 
at the clearing honso ‘In the year 1833 
nmoonted to SMtOl.OOOZ., maWng an aio 
rago amount of payments of upwards of 
3 000 0001 of hills of cxchsnge and cheques 
dally effected through the medium of little 
more than 200,000/ of bank notes ” At pre- 
sent a very much greater amount of trans 
actions is dally llqiddated, without bank 
notes at all, cheques on tho Bank of 
England supplying their place 
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roniiftble to ii« co^t of jiroiluction, the 
tnloe of Eo lonj; as tho cictjB 

InslF, wll ronmiD b*Joo, tho Btnnfanl 
of cost of tinHluctiuit, and general 
pncct will W Eustaiucd above the 
na'ntwl mtc 

Rat we b ivo coir found that there 
oTo {’‘her thirg’-, such ns bank notes, 
lilt' of oxchau^, nnd chctiucs, winch 
tirvuUtc as moncr, nnd pf’rfonn all 
funciioits of it and tho question 
anEi.s Co tht'o various Fuhstitntcs 
operate on prices in the same manner 
ns menei i(M.lf? Bcos an mcroneo in 
the quantitv of tntiib'i mbit paper lend 
to ni'e "price in tho sanio manner 
and degrxc as an increaso m tho 
qunntiU of moaov? There has been 
no small amount of di'cu=sion on this 
point among writers on currencj , with- 
out nnr result so conehisivo as to have 
jet obtained general as enf 
, I apprehend that bank notes, bills, 

I or cbequoE, as Bucb, do not act on 
j prices at all Wlial does act on juices 
ii« fYedit.^m wbatever sliapc pTcii, 
’mid v-tietiier it gives n«c to anj tnina 
fcrublo instruments capable of passing 
into circulation or not 

I proceed to explain andsubstantinto 
this opinion 

I § 2 Monoj acta npon pnees m no 
bthcr wav than bj hemp tendered in 
^exchange' for comiuodituB Iho de- 
mand which influences tho prices of 
commodities consists of the niencj 
oflered for them But tho monej 
oOcred, IB not tho pamo thing with the 
monoj poFses'cd It is soinctinios k", 

■ BomctimcB very much more In the 
llong nm indeed the money which 
hicojde lay ont will be neither more nor 
Ices than tho monev which they have 
to Inj out but this is far from being 
the case at anv given timo Sometimes 
thej keep monej by them for fear of 
an omorgencj , or in expectation of n 
more advantageous opportunity for 
expending it In that case tho money 
18 said not to ho in cirtulation in 
plainer language, it is not offered, nor 
about to be offered, for commodities 
’ Mouey not in circulation has no effect 
’ on pnccs The converse, however, is 
n much commoner caso , people make 


pnrchascs with money not in Iheifj 
possession An article, for instance, 
which IS paid for hj a cheque on a 
banker, is bought with money which 
not only is not in tho paj er’s posses 
Sion, hut gciicmlly not oven in the 
Ixuikcr’e, liaving been lent by bim (all 
b it tho usual rcsene) to otber persons 
Wc just now made tho imaginarj sup j 
position that all persons dealt with a' 
mini , nnd all with tho same bank; 
payments being nniicrsally made bj 
cheoucs In this ideal case, there 
would bo no nioncv anywhere except 
lu tho Lands of tho 5 ml er , who migul 
then safcli part with all of it, by sell 
mg it ns bullion, or lending it, to ho 
tnt out of tho countrj in exchange 
for goods or foreign secunlics But 
though there would then he no money 
III possession, or ultimately perhaps 
oven m existence, monev would be 
(iftercd, and commodities bought with 
It, just ns at nresont People would 
enntmuo to reckon their incomes and 
their capitals in nionoj, and to make 
their usual purchases with orders for 
the receipt of a thing which would 
have literally ceased to exist Ther4 
would bo in all this nolbing to com 
plum of, BO long ns tbo monej , in dis 
appearing, left an equivalent value m 
other things, applicable when required 
to tho reimbursement of those to whom 
tho monev onginnllj belonged. 

In tho ease liowever of pajment by ^ 
rheques, tho purchases are at any rate t 
made, thongh not with money in the 1 
buyer’s possession, yet with money tot 
which ho has a right But ho may 
mat 0 purchases vvulU money which ho 
onlj expects to have, or oven onlv 
pretends to expect Ho may obtain 
goods lu return for his ncceptance-s 
pajnblo at a future timOj or on bis 
note of hand , or on a simple hook 
credit, that is, on a more promise to 
pay All thcEo purehnscs have exactly 
tho some oflect on pnee, as if thoj 
were made with ready money The 
amount of purchasing power which a 
person can exercise is composed of all 
tho money in his possession or due to 
him, and of alt his credit For oxer 
oismg the whole of this power ho finds 
a sufhcient motive only under pecuhai 
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which it loohe forward to, a nee of ^ 
price and if the nee is conBidorahle 
and progressive, other speculators are 
attracted, who, so long ns the pnoc has, 
'filing to heh^e 

Suppose that, m the expectation that it will coutinue rising These, hy 
that some commodity vail nse in price, further purchoBCS, proauce a furtijor 
he detemunes, not onl^ to invest m it adiance and thus a nse ol price lor 
all Uis ready money, hnt to take up on which there wore onginallj Bomo ra 
credit, from the producers or importers, tional grounds, is oRen heightened 
is much of it as their opinion of his merely speculative purchases, unbl it 
resources will enable him to obtam greatly exceeds what the original 
Every one must see that by thus acting grounds will justify After a time 
he produces a greater elTect on pneo, this begins to bo perceived, the pnM 
than if he limited his purchases to the ceases to rise, and the holders, think 
money he has aotnally in hand Ho ing it time to rcahve Ihoir jgains, are 
creates a demand for the article to tho anxious to sell Then the price begins 
full amount of his money and credit to decline tho holders rush into thej 
taken fogotlior, and raises the price market to avoid a still giealer loss,f 
nroportionnlly to both. And tins effect and, few being wilhng to buy in nl 
IS pnxluced, though none of tho wnltrn falling market, tho pneo falls much> 
instruments called substitutes for cur more suddenly than it rose Thoso' 
rency muj be called into existence , who have bought at a higher price 
though the transaction may give nse than reasonahlo calculation justified, 
to no bill ot exchange, nor to the issue and who have been overtaken bi the 
of a singlo bank note The buyer, revulsion before they had realized, are 
instead ot taking a mere book credit, losers m proportion to the greatness of 
might have given a bill forthe amount, the fall, and to the quantity of the 0 
or might linvo paid for the goods with commodity which they hold, or have,y^ 
bank notes borrow od for that purpose bound themselves to pay for 
from a hanker, thus making itie pui Now all these eilects might take ^ 
chase not on his own credit with the place in a oommumty to which credit J 
seller, but on the banker’s credit wuth was unknown the pnees of some com- 
the seller, and Ins own vntli the banker modities might nse from speculation, 
Had he done so, he would hare pro- to an extravagant height, and then 
duced as great an effect on pneo as by fall rapid) v hacL Bat if there wore 
a simple purchase to Iho same amount no such thing ns credit, this could 
on a hook credit, but no greater effect hardly happen with respect to com- 
The credit itself; not tho form and modities concrallj If nU purchases 
mode m which it is given, is the were made with ready money, the 
Bpemfing cause payment of increased pneos for some 

articles would draw an unnsnal pro- 
§ 3 The inclmation of the morcan portion of the money of tho community 
tile public to inoTcase their demand for into tho markets for those articles, and 
coSimodities by making use of all or must therefore draw it away f^m some 
much of their credit as a purchasing otJioi class of commodities, and thus 
j {lower, depends on their expectation of lower their pnees 'Ihe \ aouum might 
' profit 'WTien there is a general im it is true, he partly filled up by mcrcased 
presBion that the pneo of some com rapidify of oirculafion, and in this 
modity 18 likely to nse, from an extra manner the money ot the commumty 
y demand, a short crop, ohstruclions to is virtually inoreasod in a time of spo 
j. inipoiiatioUj or any other cause, there culative activity, because people Lwp 
IS a disposition among dealers to in- little ot it by them, but hasten to lay 
croaso their stocks, in order to profit it out in somo tempting adventure as 
by tho expected nso I’his disposibon soon as possible afror they receive it 
I tends in itself to produui 'ho effect This resource, however, is hmited oo 


orroumstances , but he alway s jios 
BOBses it , ami tho portion of it which 
he at any time does exercise, is the 
measure of tho effect which he produces 
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*1)^ who!f, jwfipK c-intmt, ^^hlIp the 
quintiU o! ruimitis tho mmc, 

lft\ oQl tnccli uiiMVfif i[ in 'onio tliinqii, 
v.''ihwit Uiing cut Icks in otliorx Rut 
whnt thoi ciiinot do ttndr money, 
Un r I nn Jo hv nti oxlenRon of cn Jit 
\\ hon people pn info tlio market and 
piirrtiti<o nth nionei uhicli they 1 o{io 
to rcccire ht mfli r, tht i aro drininp 
urion nn unlimited, not ft limited fund 
Sjvx'ulntion, tliui supported, ina> ho 
pi'ing on in nn\ number of commodi 
tKB, yitlmat ifintnrbing tlio regn! ii 
conrf of husinos in otliOM It might 
cien he coiug on in nil comDio<lttics at 
once M’o «»ild iiimgine that in nn 
epidemic fit of tho parjnnn of gnmblinj, 
ali dcaltrs, instead of giving only tbeir 
r-xttstomed. ordeni to the manufac- 
turer or growers of their commodity, 
conimciiccJ buying ip all of it mliicli 
they could procure, as fir ns their 
capital and credit would go All pncea 
would nxe cnonnoush, even if there 
were no increase of money, a id no 
{viper credit, hut a more extenmon of 
purclnses ou book crtdilB Alter a 
tinie thosn who had bought would 
Tn«li to sell, and pneos would collapse 
Tins iH the ideal estreme case of 
what IS called a comtncrcml cneii 
1 here ix said to bo a commercial ensis, 
when a great nunilver of merchants and 
traders at once, mthor have, or appro 
hciid that tho> shall hare, n difiiciilty 
III meeting their engagcnieuts 'Ibo 
most u'-unl causo of this general em 
barrassment, Is the recoil of prices 
after they haao boon raised by a sjunl 
of aiicoulation, intense in degree, and 
extending to inani commodities Some 
acndcnt, wbicb excites expectations of 
rising pnren, such ns the opening of a 
new foreign market, or simultaneous 
indications of a short supply of sovemi 
great articles of coimncrco, sots spoon 
lation at work in sertrnl loading do 
partincnts at once Tho pnccs nso, 
and the holders realize, or appear to 
hnxo tho power of realizing, groat 
gains In certain states of the public 
mind, Kucli oxamplos of rapid mcreaso 
of fortune call lortb nimioroiis imita- 
tors, and sjvccul ition not only goes 
much beyond wbnt is jusliCed by tbo 
original gnmuds for oxpoctmg nso of 


pnee, but extends itself to articles in 
which Ihoronoyonras nil} such ground 
tbc'O, however, nso like tho rest ns 
soon ns speculation sots m At ponods 
of this kind, a extension of credit 
takes pHeo Not onl} do all whom 
tho contagion reaches, oniploj thou 
credit much more Ireo!} than usual 
hut tho} really Imvo more credit, bo- 
cniLsc thev seem to bo making unusual 
gams, and becauso a gcnoralh reckles* 
and adventurous feeling prevails, winch 
disposes people to give ns well as take 
credit more largeh than at other times, 
and OTve it to persons not entitled to 
it In this manner, in tho celebrated 
sjvcculativo }c ir 1825, and at canons 
other nenods during th6 iircscnt con 
tiirj , the pncQs of many of the pniicipal 
ftTticlcs ol commerce rosogreiitl}, wnth 
out ail} fall in others, so that gonorul 
pnccs might, without incorrectness, b< 
said to liavo nson k\Tion, aflor such 
ft nso, the reaction comes, nnd 2 >ncca 
begin to fall, though at first iwrbaps 
onf} through the dosiro of tho Iioldors 
to realise, sncoulative purohnsos cease 
but wore tins all, pnccs would only 
fall to tbo level from winch they rose, 
or to thatAvIuch isjiislificdby the state 
of tho consumption and of the suppl} 
Ihov fall, however, much lower, for 
as, when pneos wore nsmg, and every 
bod} apparontl} making a fortune, it 
was eas} to obtain almost any amount 
of credit, so now, when even bod} 
Bcoius to bo losing, and many fail on 
tirol}, it 18 with difficulty that firms of 
known soliditv can obtam oven tbo 
credit to wluoti they are ncoustomod, 
nnd which it is flio gronlost inconvo 
niciico to thorn to be without, becauso 
all dealers liavo engagements to fulfil 
nnd nolxsl} feeling sure that the pot 
tion of his means which he has on 
trusted to others mil ho avnilnblo in 
time, no ono likes to part mtb ready 
nioiioy, or to postpone Ins claim to it 
To IhcBc rational considorations there 
IS BiiporaddcJ, m extreme cases, a 
juinic as unreasoning as the prevnons 
ovor-confidonco , money is borrowed for 
short jionods at almost any rate of m 
lorcsl, and sales of goods for immediate 
pa} mont are made at almost any sacn 
face Thus gonoral pnoes, dnnng a con> 
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mercial rovtilsion, fall aa mucli below 
the tiBual level, as dunng the previous 
period of speoulation they hove men 
above it the fall, as well aa the me, 
originating not in anything affecting 
money, bnt in the state of credit, 
an unusually extended employment of 
credit dunng tho earber penod, fol 
lowed by a great diminution, never i 
amounting however to an entire oeasa- 1 
tion of it, in the later I 

It IB not, however, umversally true j 
that the contraction of credit, ohnrao- i 
tenatio of a commercial onsia, must 
have been preceded by anextraordmary ! 
and irrational extension of iL There 
'are other causes , and one of tho most 
recent cnses, that of 1847, is an m 
stance, having been ^ceded by no 
particular extension or credit, and by 
no specnlationB , except those in rail 
way shares, which, though m many 
oases extravagant enough, yet hemg 
earned on mostly with that portion of 
means which the speoulators could afford 
to lose, were not calculated to produce 
the wide spread nun which arises from 
vioiBsitudes of pnee m the commodi , 
ties in which men habitually deal, and i 


in which the bulk of their capital is 
^mvested The crisis of 1847^belonged 
jto another class of mercantile pheno- 
Umena There occasionally happens a 
I concurrence of circumstances tending 
' to withdraw from the loan market a 
considerable portion of the capital 
which usnalljr supplies it These cir- 
cumstances, m the present case, were 
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made with their own spare cash, or with 
money raised for the occasion On they 
first supposition, they were made by; 
withdrawing deposits from bankers/ 
and thus cutUng off a part of the 
streams which fed the loan market, 
on the second supposition, they werej 
made by actual drafts on the loan! 
market, oithor by the sale of Boonnties, \ 
orb) taking up money at interest Tins 
combination of n fresh demand for 
I loans, with a cnrtai^jnt of the capital 
disposable for them, raised the rate of 
interest, and made it impossiblo to 
borrow except on the voiy best se- 
I cunty Some firms, therefore, which, 

I by an improvident and unmercontilo 
mode of condncting busmess had al 
lowed their capital to become eithei 
temporanly or permanently unavail 
able, became unable to command that 
perpetual renewal of credit which had 
previously enabled them to struggle 
on. These firms stopped payment 
their failure involved more or less 
deeply many other firms which had 
trusted them, and, as nsnal m suolf 
cases, the general distrust, commonly 
called a panic, began to set in, andi 


great forei^ payments, (occasioned by j claim ^ 
a high price of cotton and an unpre 
cedentod importation of food,) together 
with the contmnal demands on the cir- 
culatmg capital of the country by raO 
way oailB and the loan tronsactionB of 
railway companies, for the purpose of 
being converted into fixed capital and 
made tmavaDahle for future lending 
Tliese vanijus demands fell prmci 
pally, as such demands always do, on 
the loan market. A great, though not 
the greatest part of the imported food, 
was actually paid for by tne proceeds 
1 of a government loan The extra pay 
ments winch purchasers of com and 
cotton, and railway sharobolders, found 
, tbomsolves obliged to m^e, were either 


might have produced a destruction of | 
credit equal to that of 1826, had aol, 
oircumstanoes which may almost be 
called accidental, given to a veiy 
simple measure of the government 
(the suspension of tho -.Bank Charter * 
Act of_l_844) a fortunateT^wer of 
allaying panic, to which, when con 
sidered in itself, it had no sort of 


§ 4. The general operation of credit 
upon prices bem^ such as we have 
desenbed, it is evident that if any par ' 
ticular mode or form of credit is cal , 
culated to have a greater operation on ’ 
pncea than otherSj it can only be b/! 
giving greater facili^, or ^ater en-^ 
couragement, to tho mnlti^ication of 
• The commercial dlfflcultlea, not how 
ever amotmtlng to a commercial crisis, ot 
1864, bad essentially the same origin. 
Heavy payments for cotton Imported at high 
prices, and largo Investments In banking and 
other joint-stock projects, combined with 
the loan operations of foreign govemmentiu 
made such large drafts nponthe loan market 
as to raise tho rate of discount on mercantile 
bills a« high as nine per cent. 
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mnlif transactions genorallr If bank 
notes, tor instance, or bills, hare a 
greater effect on prices than book 
credits, it is not by any difference m 
the transactions thomBelves, whicb are 
essentially the same, ■whether taking 
j'lace in the one -way or in the other 
it must be that there are hkely to be 
more of them. If credit is hkely to 
be more extensively used as a pnr- 
' chasing power ■when bank notes or 
biUs are the instruments need, than 
■when the credit is given by more 
entnes in an account, to that extant 
and no more there is ground for as 
cnbing to the former a greater power 
over the markets than belongs to the 
latter 

Now it appears that there is some 
such distinction. As far as respects 
^ the particular transaction, it makes no 
difference in the effect on pnoe ■whether 
A buys goods of B on simple credit, or 
gives a bill for them, or pays for them 
s mth bank notes lent to him by a banker 
0 The difference is in a subsequent 
■ stage If A has bought the goods on 
ft l^k credit, there is no obvious or 
convenient mode by which B can make 
A’b debt to him a means of extending 
his own credit. Whatever credit he 
has, ■will ho due to the general opmion 
entertained of his solvency ho cannot 
specifically pledge A's debt to a third 
person, as a socunty for money lent or 
goods bonght But if A has given Inm 
aJbilLJpru-tbe amount, he can get this 
discounted, which is the same thing as 
borrowing money on the jomt credit of 
A and himself or he may pay away 
the bill m exchange for goods, wluon 
IS obtainmg goods on the same joint 
credit In either case, here is a second 
credit transaction, grounded on the 
first, and which would not have taken 
place xf the first had been transacted 
wilhout the intervention of a bill Nor 
need the transactions end here The 
bill may be agnm diBoonnted, or again 
paid away for goods, several times be- 
fore it IS itself presented for payment 
Nor would it be correot to say that 
these successive holders, if they had 
not had the bill, might have attained 
their purpose by purchasing goods on 
their o'wn credit ivilh the dealers 
pa 


They may not all of them ho persons 
of credit, or they may already have 
strotohed them credit os far as it will 
go And at all events, either mone'v 
or goods are more readily obtained on 
the credit of two persons than of one 
Nobody will pretend that it is as easy 
a thing for a merchant to borrow a 
thousand pounds on his own credit, as to 
get a bill discounted to the same amount, 
when the drawee is of known solvency 
If wo now suppose that A, instead of J 
giving a bill, obtams a loan of bank ] 
notes from a banker C, and with them j 
pays B for his goods, we shall find the/ 
mnerence to be still greater B is nowj 
independent even of a discounter A’b 
bill would have been taken in payment 
only by those who were aoquamted 
■with hiB reputation for solvency, but a 
banker is a person who has credit ■with 
the pnbho generally, and whose notes 
are taken in payment by eveiy one, at 
least in his own neighbonrhood mso- 
moch that, by a custom which has 
grown into law, payment in bank notes 
IB a complete acqmttance to the payer, 
nhereas if he has paid by a bill, ho 
still romams bable to the debt, if the 
person on whom the bill is drawn fails 
to pay it when due B therefore can 
expend the whole of the bonk notes 
■without at all mvolving his own credit 
and whatever power he had before of 
obtaining goods on book credit, remains 
to him unimpaired, m addition to the 
pnrchasmg power he derives firom the 
possession oi the notes The same re-/ 
mark apphes to every person m suc-k 
cession, into whose hands the notes ^ 
may come It is only A, the first ^ 
holder, (who used his credit to obtain 
the notes as a loan finm the issuer,) 
who can possibly find the credit he 
possesses in other quarters abated by 
it , and even m his case that result is 
not probable, for though, m reason, 
and if all his mroumstances were 
known, every draft already made upon 
his credit ought to dimmish by so much 
his power ot ohtaimng more, yet in 

E ractice the reverse more frequently 
appens, and his having been trusted 
by one person is supposed to be evi- 
dence that ho may salely ho trusted ly 
othen also 
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it apppnre, therc;fom that Link 
notes are a more powerlul instrument 
for raiRinj, prices than bills, and bills 
than book credit. It does not, indeed^ 
follow that credit will he more used 
because it can be When the state of 
trade holds out no particular tempta 
tion to make large purchases on credit, 
dealers n ill use only a small portion of 
the credit power, and it will depend only 
on conaeuience vhethcr the portion 
which they use anil be taken in one 
form or in another It is not until the 
circumstances of the markets, and the 
jtate of the mercantile mind, render 
many persons desirous of stretching 
their credit to an unusual extent, that 
the distinclive properties of the dif 
fercnt forms of credit display them 
seKes Credit already stretched to 
the utmost in the form of book debts, 
would be susceptible of a great addi 
tional extension by means of bills, and 
of a still greater by means of bank 
notes The first, be^nae each dealer, 
in addition to his own credit, would be 
enabled to create a further purchasing 
noNierontof the credit which he had 
liimself given to others the second, 
liocuuse the banker’s credit with the 
public at large, coined mto notes, as 
bullion 18 coined mto pieces of money 
to make it cortable and divisible, is so 
much purchasing power superadded, 
in the bands of every successu e bolder, 
to that which he may den\e from his 
own credit To state the matter other- 
wise , one single exertion of the credit- 
power m the form of book credit, is 
only the foundation of a single pur- 
chase but if a hill ifl drawn, that 
same portion of credit may servo for 
as man\ purchases as the number of 
times tno bill changes hands while 
e\cri hank note issued, renders the 
credit of the hanker a purchasing 
power to that amount in the hands of 
all the sncccssiie holders, without im 
nainng an) power the) may possess of 
purchases on their oivn credit 
^ tvredit, in short, has exactly the same 
} purchasing power with monej , and as 
’ monei tells upon pnees not simply in 
1 proportion to its amount, but to its 
f amount multiplied by the number of 
I fames it changes hands, bo also docs 


\ 


credit, and credit trnnsfenble frem 
hand to hand is m that proportion i 
more potent than credit wmeh only, 
performs one purchase 

I 5 All this pnrchasing power, how- * 
ever, is operative upon prices, oulv i 
according to the proportion of it which j' 
18 used and the effect, therefore, is! 
onl) felt in a state of circumstances I, 
calculated to lead to an unusually ex-i^ 
tended use of credit In such a state j 
of circumstances, that is, in specula tne 
tunes, It cannot, I think, be demed,' 
that pnees are likely to nse higher ifi 
the speculative purchases are made! 
with bank notes, than when they are! 
made with bills, and when made by; 
bills than when made by book credits j 
This, however, is of far less practical' 
importance than might at first be 
imagined , because, m pomt of fact, 
specnlative purchases are not in th6 
great maionty of cases, made either 
■with bank notes or ■with bills, but 
are made almost exclusively on book 
credits “Applications to the Bank for 
extended discount,” says the highest 
authontjr on sneh subjects,-* (and the 
same thing must be true of applications 
to other banks) “ occur rarely if ever 
mtho ongin or progress of extensive 
speculations m commodities These are 
entered mto, for the most part if not 
entirely, in the first mstance, on credit 
for the length of term usual in the 
several tradM, thus entaihng on the 
parties no immediate necessity for bor- 
Towmg BO much as may be wanted for 
the purpose beyond their o'wn available 
capital This applies particularly to 
speculative purenases of commodities 
on the spot, "with a ■new to resale But 
these generally form the smaller pro- 
portion of engagements on credit By 
iar the largest of those entered mto on 
the prospect of a nse of pnees, are 
such as have m now importations from 
abroad. The same remark, too, is ap- 
plicable to tho export of commodities, 
when a large proportion is on the cr^t 
of the shippers or their consignees As 
long as circumstances hold out the 
prospect of a favourable result, the 

■lot SMtory Tol Iv pp 
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CttiTI of the pxnii'"* m getiornlU rub- 
tiiinid Ifpoineoftheni wifIi toreali/o, 
there nre olhere Mth cnpilal end credit 
re "dr to replace tliom , and if the c\ eiita 
fully juMitj the gronnde on lehich tho 
fpecnlnlive tran‘;attionR ■were entered 
into (thuB ndrmtting of Bales for con 
buniption in tiroe to replace tlio cajntal 
1 niharkcd) there is no unusual demand 
fiT borrowid cap'tal to Buslnin them 
It IB onh "when by the Mci'.sitndes of 
pohiical events, or of tho boaBons, or 
I'tlu r ndrcntilious circninBtauci * 1 , tho 
fonheonunp mjiplies are found to ex- 
ceed tho computed rate of consumption, 
and a fall of pnecs onsiits, that an 
increased demand for capital takes 
place, tho market rato of interest 
tlmn nses, and inrreascJ apphcationa 
are made to the IJnnL o'" 1 upland for 
.discount" So tliat tho multiplication 
of bank notes and other trauBtcriblo 
^inper docs not, for tlie most part, iio- 
tonipany and facilitate the iipccnlation , 
Ibut comes into plaj chion^ wlten tho 
! tide IB turning, and diflicultics begin to 
' ivo feiu 

Of tho extraordinary height to 
aehich epeculatno transactions can ho 
earned upon mere book credits, ■without 
the smallest addition to what is com 
monly called tho currency, veiy few 
persons are at all nivare ‘‘ Tlio potver 
of purchase," sajs Mr Tooko,*" "by 
persons having capital and credit, is 
much Ixnond nn\ thing that thoso who 
are unacquaintt d practic,dl^ with spo 
culati'u markets naeo any idea of 
A person having tho reputation of 
c-ipital enough for bis regular business, 
and enjonng good credit in his trade, 
if he tnVea a aanguino anew of tho 
jirospect of a nsc of jmeo of the article 
in wnich he deals, and is favoured by 
circumstances in tho outset and pro- 
grcRS of his speculation, may olTeot pur- 
chases to an extent perfectly enormous, 
compared -with his capital ” Mr 
j Tooke confirms thia statement by some 
1 remarkable instances, exemplifying tho 
immense purchasing power which may 
be exep'ised, and nso of pnee which 
may bo produced, by credit not ropro- 

• Inquiry tnio ttr Ourrtney FrtntfpU, pp 
re and I3&— 8. 


Rented by oiihor hank notes or bills of 
exchange 

“ Amongst the earhor speculatorsv 
for an advance lu tho price of tea, ini 
consequence of -our -dispute withEhinn' 
in 18 <9, were several retail grocers mid 
lEoS-dLalcrs 'ITiere was n general dim 
position among tho trade to get into 
stock that IB, to lay in at oiico a qiian 
tity which would meet tho probable 
demand from their customers for sev e 
ral months to como Some, however, 
among them, more sanguine and ad 
venturous than the rest, availed them 
selves of their credit with the importers 
and ■wholesale dealers, for purdiasing 
quantities much beyond tho estimatca 
demand in their own business As the 
purchases weronindemthe first instance 
ostensibly, and perhaps reallv, for the 
Itgitimato purposes and within the 
limits of thoir rc^lar business, tho 
parties were enabled to bnv wnthout 
tho condition ot any deposit , whereas 
speculators, known to be such, are 
required to paj 2/ per chest, to cover 
anv probable dificreiico of pnee winch 
might anse before tho expiration of tho 

S t, which, for this article, is throe 
8 Without, thoroforo, (ho outlay 
of a single farthing of actual capital or 
currency in any shape, they made pur- 
chases to a considerable extent, and 
■with the profit realized on tho resale of 
a jiart of these purchases, they were 
enabled to pay tho deposit on nirlher 
qimutiliCB when rcqmred, as was tho 
C .186 when the extent of the purchases 
attracted attention In this way, the 
speculation wont on at advancing 
prices (100 per cent and upwards) till 
nearly the expiration of the prompt, 
and if at that timo circumstances had 
boon such as to justily the appro- 
honsion which at one time prevoiled, 
that all future supplies would be cut 
ofl) tho prices might have shll furthoi 
advanced, aud at any rato not bavp 
retrograded In tlus case, the specu- 
lators might have roah/c4 if not all 
tho profit they had anticipated, a very 
bnndsomo sum, upon which they might 
have boon enabled to extend their 
buBincBB greatly, or to retiro from it 
altogether, ■with a reputation for great 
sagacity m thus making their foritoQ 

X 3 
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Bnt, instead of this favonmblo resnlt, it 
so happened that two or three eargoea 
ol tea which had been transhipped 
were admitted, contrary to expectation, 
to entry on their amval here, and it 
was found that further indirect sliip- 
ments were m pro^ss Thus the 
cupplr was increased beyond the cal- 
culation of the speculators and at the 
same time, the consumption had been 
diminished bv the high pnce There 
was, consequently, a violent reaction 
on the market , the specidatora were 
unable to sell mthout such a sacrifice 
as disabled them from fulfilling their 
engagements^ and several of them con 
sequently failed Among these, one 
was mentioned, who having a capital 
not exceeding 12001, which was locked 
up m hiB business, had contrived to 
buy 4000 chests, value above 60,0001., 
•the loss upon which was about lb,000l 
, “ The other example which I have to 

I give, u that of the operabon on the 
! com market between 1838 and 1842 
There was an instance of a person who, 
when he entered on his extensive spe- 
culations, was, as It appeared bv the 
subsequent examination of his affairs, 
possessed of a capital not exceeding 
60001 , but being successful in the out- 
set, and favoured by circumstances m 
the progress of his operabons, be con 
tnved to make purchasea to such an 
extent, that when he stopiiod payment 
Ills engagements were found to amount 
\tQ between 600,0001 and 600,0001 
Other instances might be cited of 
parties without any capital at all, who, 
uy dint of more credit, were enabled, 
while the aspect of the market favoured 
their news, to make purchases to a 
very great extent. 

"And bo it observed, that these 
! speoulations, involvmg enormous piir- 
! chases on little or no capital, were 
icamed on in 1839 and 1840, when the 
jmoney market was in its most con 
Iractcd state , or when, according to 
modem phraseology, there was the 
greatest scarcity ofmonej’ ” 

V But though the great instrument of 
Bpecnlabve purchases is book crotlitSj it 
cannot bo contested that in specnlahvo 
jOenods an mcrease does take place in 
ihe qnanbty both of biHs of exchange 


6 

and of hank notus Tins increase, in ^ 
deed, so far as hank notes are concerned, 
hardly ever takes place m the enrhest 
stage of the speculations , advances 
from hankers (as Mr Tooke ohserves) 
not being applied for in order to pur- 
chase, hut in order to hold on without 
selling, when the usual term of credit 
has expired, and the high pnce which 
was oalcnlated on has notamved. But 
the tea speculators mentioned by Mr 
Tooke conld not have earned thmr 
Bpeenlubons beyond the three months 
which are the usual term of credit in 
their trade, unless they had been able 
to obtain advances from bankers, which, 
if the expecbition of a nae of pnce had 
still continued, they probably could 
have done 

Since, then, credit in the form of ( 
hank notes is amore potent instmment { 
for raising pnees than book credits, an ! 
unrestrained power of resorting to this ! 
instmment may contnbute to prolong 
and heighten the spcoulafave nse jf;* 
pnees, and hence to aggmvate the snl> | 
sequent recoil But in what degree ? ' 
and wlmt importance ought we to 
asenbe to this possibility ? It may help 
ns to form some judgment on this point, 
if we consider the proportion wluim the 
utmost increase of bank notes m a 
ponod of sppoiilahon, bears, 1 do not 
say to the whole mass of credit m the 
country, but to the bills of exchange 
alone The average amount of bills in 
existence at any one time is supposed 
greatly to exceed a hundred miDions 
sterhng * The bank note circulation 
of Great Britain and Ireland seldom 
exceeds forty million^, and the mcrease 
in specnlative penods at most two or 
three And even this, as we have seen, 
hardly ever comes into play until that 
adiancedpenod of the speculation at 
which the tide shows signs of turning, 
and the dealers gonermly are rather 
thinking of the means of fhlfilling their 
existing engagements, than meditating 
an extension of them whilo the qnan 
tity of hills in existence is largely in 
creased &om the very commencement 
of the speoulabons ' 

f 1 

8 6 It M well known that of latel 

• The meet spprovod cetlmsfe U th»t o<L 
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years, an aiiificinl bmitation of the 
! iBBuo of bank notes has been regarded 
I by many political economists, and by a 
^ , great portion of the public, as an ot- 
, yedient of supreme efficacy for prevent- 
' ing, and when it cannot provontj for 
rnwlorating, the fever of speculation , 
4nd this opinion received the recog- 
nition and sanction of the legislature 
^ py the Currency Act of 1844. At the 
point, botVinSl', which our inquiries 
have reached, though vre have con- 
ceded to bank notes a greater power 
over pnees than is possessed by bills or 
book credits, we have not found reason 
to thmk that this snpenor efficaenf has 
much share in producing the rise of 
prices which accompanies a period of 
speculation, nor consequently that any 
restraint npphed to this one instru- 
ment, can be efficacious to the degree 
w hich IB often supposed, in moderating 
either that nso, or the recoil which 
follows it Wo shall bo still Icsjv m 
chned to think so, when we consider 
that there is a fourth form of credit 

Mr ticatliam, grotmded on tbe otHclal 
returns of bill stamps Issued TUe foUovlng 
are the results — 


j 

Yenr 

i 

Bills created In 
Great Britain 
and Ireland, 
founded on ro- 
tnms of Bill 
Stamps Issued 
from the Stamp 
Office 

Average amount 
In drcnlatlon 
at one time In 
each year 

1832 

£360 163,400 

89,038, 352 

1833 

383,a69,685 

05,014,890 

1834 

870,165 033 

04,788 705 

1SB5 

405,403,031 

101,360 702 

I83G 

485,943,473 

121 186,868 

1837 

I 456 084,445 

113,771,111 

1833 

465 604 041 

110,376,010 

1839 

628,493,842 

1 132,123,400 


" Mr Leathom,*’ says Mr Toolte, “ gives 
Jhe process by -wlilcb, upon the data fur- 
nished by the returns of stamps, he arrhes 
at these results t and I am disposed to think 
that they are ns near an approximation to 
the truth as the nature of tho matorlola ad 
mlta of arriilng at . ' — Inquiry into the Cur- 
rency Principle, p 26 Mr Newmarch (Ap- 
pendix No 39 <o Report qf the Ctommiffee on 
the BanhAct* in 1867, and SMorg qfPrieee, 
vol, vJ p 687) ehoiva grounds for tho opinion 
that the total bill clrcnlatlon In 1857 was 
not much less than 180 millions sterling, and 
tnat It aomollmes rises to 200 mlllloua 


transactions, by cheques on bankers, 
and transfers in a banker’s books, which 
18 exactly parallel m every respect to 
bank notes, giving equal facihties to 
an extension of credit, and capable of 
acting on pnoes quite as powerfully 
In the words of Mr Fullarton,* “there 
18 not a single object at present at- 
tained through tho agency of Bank of 
England notes, which might not be as 
effectually accomphsbed by each mdi- 
vidual keeping an account with the 
bank, and transacting all his pajrments 
of five pounds and upwards bj cheque " 
A bank, instead of lending its notes fo 
a merchant or dealer, might open an 
account with lum, and credit the no-t 
count with the snm it had agreed to) 
advance on an uuderstaudmg that he! 
should not draw ont that sum m nny^ 
other mode than by drawing cheques’ 
agaiiist It in favour of those to wEomi 
he had occasion to make payments I 
Tlieso oheqnes might; possibly even 
pass from hand to band hke bank 
notes, more commonly however tbe 
receiver would pay them into the 
hands of his own banker, and when he 
wanted tho money, would draw a fresh 
cheque against it and hence an ob- 
jector may urge that as the ongmal 
cheque would tery soon be presenti-d 
for payment, when it must be paid 
either in notes or m com, notes or com 
to an equal amount must he provided 
ns the ultimate means of liquidation. 
It 18 not so, however The person to 
whom the cheque is transferred, may 
perliaps deal with the same banker, 
and the cheque may return to the veiy 
hank on which it was drawn this is 
very often the case in country diatncts , 
if BO, no payment wiU be called for, but 
a simple transfer in the banker’s books 
will settle tbe transaction If tbe 
cheque is paid mto a different hank, it 
will not ne presented for payment, 
but hquidated by set-off against other 
oheqnes , and in a state of circum- 
stances favourable to a general exten 
Sion of banking credits, a hanker who 
has granted more credit, and has there- 
fore more cheques drawn on him, wiU 
also have more cheques on other 
bankers paid to him, and wiU only have 
♦ On the Kegulation of Currencies, p 4U 
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to provido notfis or cabIi for tho pay- 
ment of 'bftlnncoB , for 'whict pnijosa 
tte ordinary re* eire of prudent bankers, 
one-third of their liabilitief", "wJl abun- 
dantly snfBce Now, if he had granted 
the ettension of credit by means of an 
issue of hiB own notes, he must equally 
have retained, in com or Bank of 
England notes, the usual reserve so 
that be can, as Mr Fullarton says, give 
every facility of credit by what may be 
termed a cheque circulation, which he 
could give by a note circulation 
Ihis extension of credit by entries m 
a banker’s books, has all that supenor 
efBcienoy in acting on pnccs, which we 
ascribed to an extension by means of 
bank notes As a bank note of 201 , 
paid to any one, gives him 20f of pur- 
chasing power baaed on credit, over 
and above whatever credit ho had of 
his own, so does a cheque paid to him 
do the same for, although he may 
make no purchase with the cheque 
Itself, he deposits it with his banker, 
and can draw against it As this act 
of drawing a cheque against another 
which has been exchanged and can- 
celled, can bo repeated as often as a 
purobase with a hank note, it effects 
the same increase of purchasing power 
The onginal loan, or credit, given by 
the banker to his customer, is po- 
tentially multiplied as a moans of pur- 
chase, in the nands of the snccessive 
persons to whom portions of the credit 
are paid away, jn^ as the purchasing 
power of a hank note is miutiphed hy 
(he number of persons ihrongn whose 
hands it passes before it is returned to. 
the issuer 

I 


prices, of which tho different influence 
of different kinds of credit is an essen- 
tial part- ' 


§7 There has been a great amount/’ 

of discussion and arMment on the qnesj ^ l 
tion whether severm of these forms ok ^ 
credit, and in particular whether hankl ^ 
notes, ought to be considered as montv S 
TTie question is so purely verbal as to , j 
be scarcely worth raising, and ono 
wonld have some difSculty in compre 
bending why so much importance is 
attached to it, if there were not some 
authorities who, still adhennjx to tho 
doctrine of the infancy of society and 
of political economy, that the quantity 
of money, compared with thab -pf-com- 
iTirodifies, determines general" prices, 
think it important to'pfhVh'thathank 
notes and no other fomm of crei^ are 
jnoney, in or6ei~to''^pport the infer- 
ence that hank notes and no other forma 
of credit influence pnees It is obvious'), 
however, that prices do not depend on' 
monev, but on purchases Money left^ 


with a hanker, and not drawn against,! 
or drawn agamst for other purposes'. 


than buying commodities, has no efibot 
on prices, any more than credit which 
IB not used. Cl^it jvjiich u jised to 
jinrohase commodities, afle^ pnees" in 
<^'saiiiB*Tnatiffer si monev l^f^ey 
an3~b'redit7'Bre thus e'xabt lv.on apar, 
i^l'b'tar efiecTon^pneesT" mra wh^ei 


These considerations abate veiy 
I much from the importance of any 
I effect which can be produced in allay- 
I mg the nciBSitudes of commerce, by 
’ so superficial a contnvance as the one 
’ so mneh rehed on of late, the restno- 
tion of the issue of bank notes by on 
artificial rule An exanunation of all 
the consequences of that restnotion, 
and an estimate of the reasons for and 
agamst it, mnst he deferred nntil we 
hnie treated of the foreign exchanges, 
and the mternational movements of 
bullion At present we are only con- 
cerned with the general theory of 


we^ choose ICTclaSErlrrnk notes with the 
ono or the other, is in this respect en 
tirelv immaterial 

Since, however, this question of 
nomendature has been raised, it seems'i ■ 
desirable that it should be answered. 
The reason given for considering hnnkl 
notes as money, is, that by law and! 
usage they have the property, m com-/ 
mon with metallic money, of finally 
closmg the transactions m which they 
are employed while no other mode 
of paying one debt by transferring 
another has that privilege The first !■ 
remark which here suggests itself is, 
that on this showing, the notes at^ 
least of pnvate hanks are not money , / 
for a cremtor cannot be forced to accept | 
them in payment of 8 debt Tbeycer-f 
tainly close the transaction if he does! 
accept them , but so, on the same sup 5 


iNn iTNxr, OF our on 

JpAtitioi, n I lie of cldtii, <ir ft 

jl p" of vrjfi*' , vliiuli nro not for tiiU 
lirii-on mpiTiloii ii« iivnoi 
1 to bo nn Ov'-o)iijfil pir! of llio ttliftjjf 
i rionor, l^Tit terrlor'' AlT in 

'coHve *'FiVn'i['- r vrlnrh m 1( -^1 (cmler 
!■* nnutfillv Rilsnittoil to 1*0 monov, 

. in Ibe Fn'n h Imc'f'ij'' tlio phnee 
I Nri/‘<r" omrnnir ftctun Iv nicon 

- lorti! ilsf^, crinvtrtiMo nctos l>cin£^ 
t nil htUfit A porlftir It m onir in 
tin c-i»tof Ibinfc of I iij:!ftnInrilosnnib r 
tbf iw of cfnrirtib liti, tlml on' •litii 
« liv ftDfri, tbo p tw.ii not K in^ n 
lonJor from the Dnnb Unit, 
iSio tih ft lool timler fro u oil othir 
p* non* Ihufc o'" 1 o^Iiinil nott* im 
uoub'rJU do drip trnn^icliotiK, po fir 
J5< ri jv rt< ihn buvir XMien hr hn* 
once pD I in Itont of 1 npl/mtl notes, 
h« enti in no case bo n. itimd to poi 
oicr ftKftin Gut I emtess I cannot 
are hovr the tmi'Action can l-e deemed 
comp’ete n« rrpntds the seller, ohen 
lie Tvill rtilr le found to Imo recened 
the pnt( oF Ins ciimmiKlitr pninucd 
thi lank kci ps Its jinmnst to pai An 
ns*mnient winch would Iw dipnied 
if all value In the in*oKciicy of n cor 
[vimtion, cannot bo nionei in nny 
sense in which money m opposed to 
credit. It either is not moncr, or it 
IS mon v and credit tf*o (t mar be 
, most suitably de'-enb d ns coined cro- 
t dit Tlio Ollier foTns of credit nnv 
.! lie diitiD^mshetl from it aa cadit in 

I injjgts 
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1 S 8 *^1016 high aiithontics have 

'claimed for bank notes, as cotnpnad 
t'lth other modes of credit, a frrcaler 
dbitinctlon in respect to influence on 
mneetlmn wi, haie docn reason to ollcir, 
fii difference, not in degree, but in kind, 
■^nier ground this distinction on tlie 
fact, that nil hills and chtijni'S, ns well 
ns nil hook ikhts, nre from the first in 
I fended to he, niid nctunllr are, nlti 
'mntcly hmiiduted either in coin or in 
notes I lie bank notes in an-ulntion, 
jointly with the coin, are thcrufore, 
liccording to these nulhonties, the 
basis on which nil the oOicr cxjicdicnts 
of credit rest , nnd in proportion to 
Iho basis will bo the sajKindnictiire, 
Ipsomuch that the quantity of hank 


noios diti nmiKS that of all the othcr'y 
f'nns of credit If bank notes nro] 
mulliplieil, there will, thej seem tO' 
think be more bills, more payments 
by cheque, and, I presume, more 
hook credits , ftnd, by regulating nndj 
hunting tlio resue of bank notes, thov* 
think th it all other forms of credit nro,* 
bi an indirect consequence, brought’ 
under ft simtlnr Innitiifion I Iclievo 
I have stnted the opinion of thcsa 
ftutlmntKS correctly, though I hftvo 
iu)i\li(ni seen the grounds of it sot 
forth with such diKlincliiesa ns to male 
me fi el quite tt rtiiin timt I uudetvtilud, 
till m It may be trie, that nccoriiinq 
ns there nre more or fewer bank note*, 
there re iibo, in gtiicrul [though not 
invariably}, more or less of other del 
senp mire of credit, for the same state 
of all lira which loads to nn incrcnaa of 
credit in One shape, leads to an incroncd 
of It in other shapes Gut I see no 
reason for beliLVing that the ono is tlio 
ennsoof tho other If indeed wobepn 
by assuming, at I suspect is tacith 
done, that pneos nro reflated by com 
nnd bank notes, (he proposition main ; 
lamed will certainly follow for, accord- 
ing os pneos are higher or lower, tho 
same purchases will gne rise to bills, 1 
cheques, nnd bfiok credits of alurgorj 
or a smaller amount Rut tlio premree 

in«tlus-rea80niDgwi84lio~voty,pro]X)si 

fion to he proved Setting this assump 
tioa aSilTtfTTjnorr not how tho conclu- 
sion cun be substantiated Tho credit 
pven to any one by those with whom 
he deals, does not depend on the quan- 
tity of hank notes or tom in circulation 
nt tho time, but on their opinion of lus ^ 
sol'cnci ifany consideroiion ofn more/ 
general character enters into their cal-! 
dilation, it IS only m a time of pressure * 
on the loan market, when thc\ nre not j 
certain of being thomHoUcs able to ob- ( 
tain the credit on which they have boon j 
nctiisloraed to rely, and even then,| 
whot they look to is the goiitrnl stato' 
of tho loan market, and not (precon j 
ccivcd theory apart) the amount of 
bank notes So far, na to tho willing- 
ness to oirc credit Aud'^he''wilhiig- 
ness of a dtidor to ii*e his credit, de- 
pends on Ins oxpectatious pf gam, that 
18 , on hi8 opinion of the prohaliie fnnira 
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pnce of Lib commodity, mi opmioTi 
gtotmded eilLet on tno neo or full 
already going on, or on his prospective 
3 ndgmontrospcctingthe supply and the 

rate of consumption hen a dcolcr 
extends liis purchases hoiond hi* im 
mediate means of payment, engaging 
to pay at a specified time, he dots to 
m the expectation cither thattho trans- 
, action mill hare terminated favourably 
[heforo that time amvcB, ot that ho 
I shall then be in posacesion of snfDcient | 
ifnnds from the proceeds of his other 
1 transactiona The fulfilment of these 
I expectations depends upon pnees, hut 
' not specially npon the amount of bank 
I notes He may, doubtless, also ask him- 
self m case he should bo disappointed 
in these expectations, to what quarter 
he can look for a temporary advance, 
to enable bim, at tbo wor^ to keep 
biB eneagementB But in the first 
place, this prospecbve rellection on the 
somewhat more or less of difficnlti 
which he may have in tiding over his 
embairassmentB, seems too slender an 


inducement to be much of o restraint 
in a period supposed f o bo one of rash ad 
venture, and upon persons so confident 
of «ucccss as to involve themselves h**' 
yond their certain means of extrication 
And furtlicr,! apprehend that their con- 
Ddenco of being helped out in the event 
of ill fortune, will mainly depend on 
their opinion of their own indmdnal 
credit, with, perliaps, Eomo considcro- 
tmn.imt of the quanUtv of the cnrrcncv, 
bat of tbe general Blate of the loan 
market Tlicv are aware that, in case 
of a commercial cnsis, Ibcv sball liavo 
difiiculty in obtaining advances But 
if tbev tboiigbt it likely that a com 
mcrcml cnsis would occur beforo tbey 
had reahred, they would not speculate 
If no groat contraction of general cre- 
dit occurs, they will feel no doubt of 
obtaimng any advauces wbich they 
nhsolntcly require, pnmdcd tliQ slnto 
of their own ntfairs at the time afibnis 
in tbo estimation of lenders » Biifiicicnt 
prospect that those advances ■wiUJw 
repaid I ^ 


CHAPTER XHL 
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S 1 After exponenco had shown 
that pieces of paper, of no intrmsic 
valne, by merely beanuc upon tbem 
the written profession of being equiva- 
lent to a certain number of francs, dol 
lats, or pounds, could be made to cirou 
late as such, and to produco all the 
benefit to the issuers winch could have 
been produced by the corns which they 
purported to represent, governments 
I began to think that it would be a happy 
, devicem they conldapprop^atetothem- 
’ selves this benefit, iree from the con 
dihon fowhichmdmdnalsissmngsuch 
paper suhstitute* for money were sub- 
ject, of giving, when reqmred, for the 
^ a^, tbe thing signified They deter- 
j mined to try whether they could not 
I emancipate themselves from this nn 
* pleasant obhgation, and make a piece 
' of paper issued by them pass for a 
, pound, by merely callmg it a pound, 


and consenting to rcceivo Jtinparmenti 
of the taxes Andsncbislhoinllnenco 
of almost all cstabhsbed govomments, 
that Dioy have gonerally snecoeded m 
ottuinmg this object I behevo 1 might 
say tlioj have always succeeded for a 
time, and the power has only been lost 
to them after they had compromised it 
by the most flagrant abuse 
In tbo case supposed, tbe funebons 
of money are performed by a thing 
which denves its power of performiugi 
them solely from convention , but con-' 
renfion is qmte sufficient to umfor the ' 
power , smee nothmg more is ncoilful t 
to make a person accept nnythmg os \ 
money, and even at any arbitrary value, ‘ 
than tbe Mrsnasion that it will be 
taken &t)m nun on the same terms by 
others The only question is, what do - 1 
termines the value of such a currency , i 
smee it cannot bo, as in tbe case of g''ld ^ 
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and mlver (or paper exchangeable for purposes, will somewhat reduce, for a 
them at pleasure), the cost of produo- time, the value of the article , and as 
^on long as this is the case, even though 

V- Wo have seen, however, that even in paper has been issued to the onginal 
the case of a metallic cnrrcncv, the im- amount of the metalhc circulation, as 
mediate agency in determining its value much com will remam in circulation 
IS its quantity If tho quantity, in- along with it, as will keep the value of 
stead of depending on the ordinary mer- the cuiTenc> down to tho reduced value 
cantile motives of profit and loss, could of tho metalhc matonal , hut the value 
be arbitrarily fixed by authonty, the having fallen below the coat of produc- 
valne would depend on the fiat of that tion, a stoppage or diminution of the 
authonty, not on cost of production supply from the mines will enable tho 
The quantity of a paper currency not sn^lns to be earned off by the ordinary 
convertible into the metals at the option agents of destruction, after which, the 
of the holder, can be arbitranly fixed , metals and the currency will recover 
especially if the issuer is the sovereign their natural value We are here sup- 
power of tho state Tho value, there- posing, as we have supposed through- 
lore, of such a curreno^, u entirely out, that the countiy has mmes of its 
arhitraiy own, and no commercial intercourse 

"Suppose that, in a countiy of which with other conntnes for, in a country 
the currency is wholly metallic, a paper having foreign trade, the coin which is 
Burroncy is suddenly issued, to the rendered superfluous b^ an issue of 
amount of half the metallic circulation paper is earned off by a much prompter 
aot by a banking estabhshment, or m method 

the form of loans, but by the grxvem- Up to this point, the effects of o’) 
ment) in payment of salanes and pur- paper currency are substantially thej 
cihaso of commodities The currency same, whether it is convertible into 
bemg suddenly increased by one-half, specie or not. It is when the metals 
iD pnees wiu rise, and among the have been completely superseded and 
rest the pnoes of all thmgs made of driven fiom circulation, that the diffe 
5 old and silver An ounce of manu- rence between convertiule and mcon- 
factured gold will become more valu- vertible rapor begins to be operative 
ible than an ounce of gold com, by When the gold or sflver has all gone 
more than that customary difference from circulation, and an equal quantity 
which compensates for the value of the of paper has taken its place, suppose 
workmanship , and it will be profitable that a BtiU further issue is superadded 
to melt the com for the purpose of The same senes of phenomena reooni- 
being manufactured, until as much has mences pnees rise, among the rest 
boon taken fixim the currency by the the pnees of gold and silver articles, 
jubtraction of gold, as had been added and it becomes an object as before to 
X) it by the issue of paper Then pnees procure com m order to convert it into 
ivill rmapse to what they were at first, hulhon There is no longer any com i 
ind there will be nothing changed ex- in circulation , but if the paper cur- * 
:ept that a paper currency has been rency is convertible, com maj still be } 
mbstituted for half of the metafile cur- obtamed from tbe issuers, m exchange } 
rency which existed before Suppose, for notes All additional notes, there- \ 
low, a second emission of paper , the fore, which are attempted to bo forced 
jame senes of effects will be renewed, mto circulation after the metals have 
ind so on, until the whole of tho mo been completely superseded, will return 
xvllio money has disappeared that is, upon the issuers m exchange for com , 
f paper be issued of as low a denomi and they will not be able to mamtam 
lation as the lowest coin , if not, as m circulation such a quantity of con- 
nuoh will remam, as convenience re vertible paper, as to Bmk its value below 
juires for the smaller pajunents Tho the metm which it represents It is 
iddition made to the quantity of gold not so, however, with an inconvertible 
md Bilier disposable for ornamental currency To the increase ot that (ai 
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penmtted by Uw) there ig no check | fnlie, pniftPsion of 


The iBsuers mti) odd to it indefinitclv, 
lowenng its Tflliie and mising prncs in 
proportion , they mny, in other ivonfg, 
dopreemte the currency mthoiit limit 
1 Snch 11 posTOT, in v, honiRQCver ^ osttd, 

,ia tin intnltrablo evil All vanntums 
in the vnlue of the circulating medium 
ate mischievous they disturb existing 
contrvets and erpeclations, and the 
Imbihty to snch changes renders every | 
peinniarj engagement of long date 
entirely prccanons The person nlio 
buisfor himself, or gives to another, 
an annuity of lOOl, does not hnovr 
whether It mil bo eqnnalcnt to 2001 
or to 50J n few years hence Groat 
,aB this evil would bo if it depended 
'inly on accident, it is still greater 
when placed at the arbitrarj disposal 
* of an mdmdunl or a bod) of indi 
vidnnls, who may have any kind or 
degree of interest to be served by an 
artificial flnctnation in fortunes, and 
who hove at any rate a strong interest 
in issuing as much ns possible, each 
issue being in itself a source of profit 
Xot to add, that the issuers may nave, 
and in the cose of a government paper 
alwnvs have, a direct interest in lower 
mg the value of the currency, because 
it IS the medium m which their own 
debts ore computed, 

<• t I 

/ § 2 In order that the value of Ibo 

I cnirenoy mar be secure from being 
altered by design, and may be as little 
ns possible liable to flnctuatinn from 
, ,, -accident, the articles least liable of all 
^known commodities to vary in their 
,^ivnlne, the precious metals, have been 
,inn<]e in all cinjised countries (he 
standard of value for the circulating 
' ijy J medium , and no paper currency ought 
' J to oust of which the value cannot be 
, - ,inndo to conform to tboire Afor has 
’ ^ ithis fundamental maxim ever been en- 
jtiroly lost sight of even by the govern 
' fments whicb have most abused the 
t power 6f creating inconvertible paper 
If they have not (as they generally 
hn\e) professed an intention of paying 
in specie at some indefinite future time, 
they have at least, by giving to tbeir 
paper ixsues the names of their coins, 
made a virtnal, though generally & 




them lit a vilm corresponding to that 
of the coins 1 Inn is not impracticable, 
even with iin inconvortuile paper 
'riicrc is not indeed the self acting 
check which convertibility brings with 
It But there is a clear and untiiui 
vocal indication by which to ^uiIct 
whether the correnev is Jcjireciatcu, 
and to whit extent. That indication 
IS, the p-ito of the precious metals 
hen holders of paper cannot demand 
com to ho converted into bullion, and 
when thero is none left in circulation, 
bullion nscs and falls in price like other 
things , and if it is nliove the Mint 
pnee, if an ounce of gold, which would 
tie coined into the equivalent ol 
3( 174 lOid.is sold for \l or bt m 
papcfj the vnlno of the currency has 
sunk just that much below what the 
vnlno of n metallic currency would bo 
If, therefore, the issue of mconvcrliblo 
paper wore subjected to strict rules, 
ono rule bong that whenever bullion , 
rose above the Mint price, the issues 
ahoiild be contracted until the innrltl. 
pnee of bullion and tho Mint pneo were 1 
again in accordance, such a cnrrcncv , 
would not be subicct to anv of tho evnls 
nsunllv deemed inherent in an incon 
vertihlc paper » 

Bnt also snch a system of cnrrency\ 
would have no advantages snlLcient to | 
recominond it to adoption An incon- j 
vortiblo currency, regulated by the / 
price ofbullionj would conform oxactlv, 
in all i( i variations, to a convertible 
one, and the only advantage gained, 
would bo that of exemption from tho 
necessity of keeping any roaorve of the 
precious metals , which is not a very 
important consideration, espociallv ns 
a ^vemment, so long us its good laith 
IS not suspected, needs not keep so 
large a reserve ns pnvate issners, being 
not so liable to great and sudden de- 
mands, since there never can bo any 
real doubt of its solvency A^iusl 
this small advantage is to m sot, in the 
first place, the possibility of fiaudnleui 
tampenng with the pnee of bullion foi 
the'Sai.e of acting on the curreuev , in 
the manner of the fictitions sales ot 
com, to inflnence the averages, so 
much and BO justly complained of while 
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tbe corn Inxva were in force But a 
■'Still stroiieer conHidcration ib (ho im- 
-portance of ndhonng to a Bimplo prin- 
ciple, intoUicnblo to (be most untaught 
wpacitj- E\ cry body can understand 
pmrcrlibility , every one secs that 
jwnat can he at any moment e'cchangcd 
(for five pounds, is vrorth five pounds 
(Regulation bj the pneo of bullion is 
la more complex idea, and does not re 
|coiimeud itself through the same fa- 
miliar associations Thero would bo 
llnothin^ hko the samo ciSnfidcnce, by 
^hojlubhc'-^ncrally, in an inconier- 
tible currency so reflated, as in a con- 
Tortible one and the most instructed 
person might reasonably doubt n bother 
such a rulo viould be as hkelv to bo in- 
tlcmbly adhered to The grounds of 
the rule not being to well understood 
by the public, opinion would probably 
not enforce it with as much ngidity, 
and, in any circumstances of difhoulty, 
Mould he likely to turn against it, 
j while to the govomment itself a sus 
i jtcnKion of convertibility would appear 
a much stronger and more extreme 
measure, than a relaxation of what 
might possibly be considered a some- 
what artilioml rule There is therefore 
tf great prepondemneo of reasons in 
faionr of a convertible, in preference to 
e\en the best regulated inconvertible 
.currency The temptation to over- 
psno, in certain financial emergencies, 
Is so strong, that nothing is admissible 
\\liich can tend, in however shght a 
^egrco,_^ to weaken the bamors that 
Ustrain it, 

0 , til ^ 

§ 8 Although no doclnne in poh- 
itical economy rests on more obvious 
'grounds than the misohiof of a paper 
^currency not mamtmned at the same 
value with a metallic, either by con- 
vertibility, or by some pnnciple of limi- 
tation equivalent to it , and although, 
accordingly, this doctnne has, though 
not till after the discassions of many 
years, been tolerably effectually 
drummed mto the puhuo nund, yet 
dissentients ore still nmnerons, and 
^projectors every now and then start 
np> with plans for cnnng all the econo- 
miAnl evils of society by means of an 
nnliznited issue of inconvertible paper 


There is, m truth, a groat charm in the 
idea To be able to pav off the na- 
tional debt, defray the expenses of go- 
vernment without taxation, and in fiiio, ' 
to make the fortunes of the whole com 
mumty, is a bnlhant prospect, when 
once a man is capable of heliovmg that 
pnntmg a few characters on bits ot 
paper muII do it The plnlosopher’s 
stone could not ho expected to do 
more 

As these projects, however often 
slain, always resuscitate, it is not sn- 
perlluons to examine one or two of tho 
lallacies by which the schemers impose* 
upon themselves One of the comjj 
monest is, that a priper currency cant 
not bo issued m excess so long as eveir 
note issued represtivta property, or hri 
a foundation of actual propertj to 
rest on. These phrases, of represent^ 
ing and resting, seldom convey any 
distinct or weu-defined idea when 
they do, their meaning is no more than 
this — that the issuers of the paper 
must have property, either of their 
own or entrusted to them, to the value 
of all tho notes they issue, though 
for what purpose does not very cleany 
appear , lor if the property cannot be 
claimed in exchange for the notes, it is 
ditHcult to divine in what manner its 
mere existence can serve to uphold 
their value I presume, however, it is 
intended as a guarantee that tho 
holders would he finally reimbursed, in 
case any untoward event should cause 
the whole concern to bo wound up On 
this theory thero have been many 
schemes for " coining the whole land of 
the country into money" and the like 'l 

In so far as this notion has any coni 
nexion at all with reason, it seems to, 
onginate in confounding two entirely! 
distinct omIs, to winch a paper our-, 
renej is liable One is, the insolvency \ 
of the issuers , which^ if the paper is 
grounded on their credit — if it makes 
any pronuse of payment m cash, either 
on demand or at any future tune — of 
course depn\ es the paper of any value 
winch It donvos from the promise To 
this evil paper credit is equally liable, 
however moderately used , and against 
it, a proviso that all issues should be 
“ founded on properly," as for instance 
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t\i( ro nrc already bodio things nf which 
that inonoy vnll no longer purehaso ns 
jnnch ns before 111 therefore, ho 
>fcnows -nhat is going on, he will raise 
hiB pnce, and then the bnyer will not 
have the gam, which is mipposed to 
btiranlnte his indnslrr But if^ on the 
contrary, the seller does not know the 
state ol the case, and only discovers it 
when ho finds, in lajang his nionev out, 
that It docs not co so far, he then ob- 
tains less than the ordinarv rcmuncra 
tion for hiB labour and capital , and if 
the other dealer’s mduBtry is cncou 
raged, it should seem that hia must, 
from the opposite cause, be impairwl 


6 There is no wav in which 
\ general and permanent nse of pncea, 
\ or in other words, depreciation of money. 


w 


1 can benefit anybody, exc^t at the ex- 
1 pense of somebody else ITie snbstitu 
1 tion of paper for metallic currency is 
a national gain an^ further increase 
lof paper beyond this is but a form of 
robbery 

< An issue of notes is a mamfest gam 
to the issuers, who, until the notes are 
'' returned for payment, obtam the use of 
tnim as if they were a real capital 
and so long as the notes are no pcrma- 
1 nent addition to the currency, but 
I I merely supersede gold or silver to tho 
’ ' same amount, the gain of the issuer is 
I’ a loss to no one it is obtained by 
if savmg to the community the expense 
ji of the more costly matonab but if 
there IB no gold or silver to he super- 
seded — ^if tho notes are added to the 
currenq?, instead of bemg substituted 
tor the metallic part of it— all holders 
of cmrcncy lose, by the depreciation of 
its value, the exact equivalent of what 
the issuer gams. A tax is virtnally 
leined on them for his benefit It wul 
be objected by some, that gams are 
also made by the producers and dealers 
t who, by means of the increased issue, 
i are accommodated with loans Theirs, 
'however, is not an additional gam, hut 
a portion of that which is reaped by the 
issuer at the expense of ah possessors 
- of money The profits ansing from the 
I contnbntion levied upon tho pnbbo, he 

t' 1 1 1 *1 
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Bnt besides tlio bonofit reaped by' 
tho issuers, or by others through them 
at the expense of the public generally,' I 
there IB another unjust gain obtained 
by a larger class, namely by those who j 
are under fixed pecuniary obligations , 
All such persons are freed, by a depre-i 
(nation of tho currenev, from a portiot 
of the burthen of their debts or other 
engagements in other words, part of 
the property of their inxiditors is gra- 
tuitously transferred to them On k 
superficial view it may be iraagineo 
that this IS an advantage to mdustrr , 
since the productive claKscs are great 
borrowers, and generally owe larger 
debts to the unproductive (if wo include 
among the latter all persons not actually 
in bu.>:iiicss) than tho unproductive 
clas-ses owe to them , especially if tho t 
national debt bo included It is only \ ‘ 
thus that a general nse of pnees can b 
ho a source of benefit to pnxinccrB and \ 
dealers, by dimmishiug the pressiiro i, 
of theirfiicd burthens Andlhismight j 
be accounted an advantage, if integnty 
and good faith were of no importance 
to tho world, and to industry and com- 
niprco in particular Kot many, how 
over, have been found to say that the 
currency ought to be depreciated on tho 
simple ground of its being desirable to 
rob the national creditor and private cre- 
ditors of a part of what is in their bond 
Tho schemes which have tended that 
way have almost always had some ap- 
pearance of special and circumstantial 
justification, such ns the necessity of 
compensating for a pnor injustice com- 
mitted in tho controiy direction 


§ 6 Thus m England, for manTTir-'’ 

oars DTiTkconiio-nf fn 1Q10 nn 


years suWciuent to ISIS* it tveb pert^H^jv 


docs not keep to himself but divides 


, with hifl custoraere 


narionsly contended, thata large portion 
of tho national debt, and a mmtituder!' ' 
of pnvate debts shU m OMstence, were! S 
contracted between 1797 and 1819, Lv 
when the Bank of England was cx' ’’ J 
empted fixim giving cash for its notes t > fr 
and that it is grossly rngust to hooH 
rowers, (that is, in the case of the na- ■ 
tional debt, to all tax-payers) that they 
should be paymg interest on tho sam* 
nominal sums m a currency of fill, 
valua which wore borrowed in a depra 
oiated one The depreciation, aoconl- 


,5 
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Itic io ^ \f'Tr* ninl i't'jcct* of the jnr 
ti ul ir v.nli.r, vbh n-prvK.ntco to hmo 
Kvrmgi.'d t!nrt\,fi .oreven more than 
|i't\ jr^r cent atid the cencln<-ion 
that either vie oupht to return to this 
I'eprecmtcd ctirreTie\, or to BtnVo off 
from the national ile\jt, and from mort- 
fni,eg or other pnt ate dchta ofold utand- 
inj, a percentage conv-pondint: to tho 
rattmal d amount of the depredation. 

I To ihi* dnvtnne, tlte fuliuwinp tens 
;the (irMacr UBuailv made Granting 
that, hv retiiniinp to carIi p.ajnients 
avithout Irmonng the Rtnndnnl an m 
pi'lico vrii'i done to dehtorn, m holding 
th^ra linhlc fo" the aame amnuiit of a 
cnrr-'ncx enhanced in a-nlue, n-hich thev 
h id lorroired while it waa depreciated , 

1 IS now too late to make rop-aration 
if ' this injure Tho dtbtora and cn- 
^ht rs of tcwlav arc not the debtors and 
rrvditora of ISlo (ho lapse of years 
haRentireh altered the je'cnniara n.la- 
'tions of the cainnmmty , and it being 
itiijioRsihle now In ascertain tho par- 
ti tihir porrona who wore cither bene- 
fited or miumd to attempt to retrace 
onr stens would be not redrc'snig a 
wrong but Ruporaddiiig a pecond act 
of wadtsepund iiijURtice to tho ono al 
ready committctl Tlua argument is 
certainly cnnclubnaj on the practical 
qni Rtioa, bnt it places the honest con- 
clusion on loo narrow and too low a 
pronnd It concc Ic« that the rnoasnro 
of called Peels Ihll, bi which 
'cash payments wem resnmed at the 
onpnal standanl on? 17s 10W,wag 
teullv tho ityustice it was aaid to be 
Tins IS an admission wholly opposed 
to the truth Parliament had no nltcr- 
iiativo, it was nb-olutch bound toad 
Imre to the m hnowled^cd standard , ns 
ina\ be shown on three distinct grounds, 
two of fact, and one of pnnciple 

Hio reasons of fact are these In 
tho hrft place, it is not true that tho 
^dt hts ]in\alo or public, incurred dunng 
irtho Bank rcstnction, were contracted 
un a currency of lower value than that 
/in which tho interest is now paid It 
iH indeed tmo that the suspension of 
tlio obligation to pay in specie, did put 
U in tho power ot the IJank to depre- 
ciate tho cunrenoy It is true also that 
tUa Bent really ererdped that power. 


though ton far h ss extent than is often 
jirctendc 1, since the difTerenco hutwton 
tho market unco of gold and tho Mint 
\“iluniion, dunng tho greater part of 
the intoraal, was aery tailing, and when 
It was greatest, dunug the last five 
\ e ira of tho war, did not much exceed 
thirta per cent I’o the extent of that 
ditlereme, tho curronca was dopn. 
ciatcd, that is, its a-aluo was below 
that of tlie standard to which it pro 
ffssial to adlu re But tho state of 
Knrojae at that time was snob — there 
an\s so unusual an abi-oriition of the 
precions metals, by hoarding, and in 
tho mihtara chests of the anst armies 
ailnch then desolated tho Continent, 
th It tho value of the standard itself 
was Yora considomblv raised and the 
Iwst authontics, among whom it is snf 
ficicnt to name Mr Tooko, have, after 
an clnliorato investigation, satisfied 
themsclvca that the ditforcnce between 
paper and bulhon was not greater than 
tho enhancement in value of gold it'olf, 
and that tho paper, though depreciated 
rolativolj to ttio then value of gold, did 
not sink below tho ordinarj value, at 
other times, either of gold or of a con- 
vertible paper If this bo true (aud 
the evidinceB of the fact are conolu 
sivcly stated in Mr Tooko 's history 
of Prices) the foundation of the whole 
case against tho fundholder and other 
creditors on the ground of depreciation 
18 subverted 

But, secondly, even if the currency i * 
had really been lowered m value at >• 
each penod of the Bank, rcstnction, in j 
the same degree in which it was do-j| 
predated in rclahon to its standard, . 
wo must roraerabor that a part only of | 
the national debt, or of other penno- ; 
nent engagements, was incurred during j 
tho Bank roBtnction A large part f 
had been contracted before 1797 , a 
still larger dunng the earlj' years of 
the restriction, when tho difloronco be- 
tween paper and gold was i ot small 
To the holders of the former part, an 
iiyuiy was done, by paying the interest 
for twonti two years lu a depreciated 
currenoy those of tho second, suflered 
an ityury dunng tho j ears in which the 
interest was paid in a currency more 
depreciated than that in which the 
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loiTi8 vcTO ccmtnrtf'd To Imvo rc 
Burned ensh pajmentn at a lower 
standard would Larc been to p^'jio 
tuate tho injury to thf^o two clas' s 
of creditors, in order to avoid givititrati 
undue benefit to a third class, who had 
lent their money dunnf, tho few rears 
of greatest depreciation As it is, there 
was an underpayment toono set of nor 
sons, and an orerpavraent to nnotlicr 
< ITio lato Mr Mushettooh tho trouble 
, to mal 0 an arithmctiral com{)anfon 
t between tho two amounts lie ascer 
I tamed hy calculation, that if an ao- 
[ count had been made out in 18 10, of 
what tho fnndholdcrs had gamed and 
1 lost hy tho variation of tho pajier cur 
) renoy from its standard, they would 
have boon found as a bodj to have been 
■* losers, BO that if any compensation 
was duo on the ground of dcpanation, 
f It would not bo from tlio fundholders 
1 collcctivclv, hut fo them 

Thus It 18 with the facta of tho ca*o. 
But those reasons of fact are not tho 
strongest There is a reason ol pnn 
•'ciplo, still more powerful Suppose 
I that, not a part of tho debt mcrelv, but 
, Itho uhole, bad been contracted in ft 
j doprccifttcd cnrrcnc) , dtprociatcd not 
onl) in comparison with its standard, 
but with its own value before and 
1 after, and that wo were now paying 
Hhe interest of tlus debt in a currency 
^f fifty or even a hundred per cent 
'more valuable than that m which it 
was contracted bat dificnnco 
would this make m the obligation of 
paying it, if tlio condition that it sIioiilJ 
1)0 so paid was part of the original com 

f inct ? Now tbifl IS not only tnitb, but 
css than the truth Tho compact 
Btiiiulated better terms for the lund 
holder than he has received. Jdunng 
the whole continuance of the Bank re- 
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stnction, tlKn' was c parhamentarr 
p'cdge, bv which tic ki'ulntiiro was 
ns innoh Imund as any logi'-lature H 
capable of binihng it'clf, that cji‘h* 
payments rho lU bo ryvimM on ihi 
original fuolin.,, ftt farthovl in 
tniinths ftflcr tho conclu'ion of ft go. 
n'ral p<are 'nils was thi refo'e ad 
actual condition of overv loan , nnd llie 
Icnns of the loan r-ero more favoura' Ir 
in conndemlion of it Y nhont fomn 
pneh stipulation, tho fiovTrnm''nt could 
not liavi txp'tied to lorrnw unV'i' on 
the terms on wlimh loan are mndo to 
tho naliio pnnees of In ha If it had 
been nnderntoc-d nnl avowed that, 
after borrowinr tho money, tho 
standard et winch it was computel 
niignt be rermanontly lowered, to any 
extent which to tho "collective wls. 
doni” of ft legislature of borrowers 
might seem fit — who can rav wh .t 
rate of interest would have been a r-fii 
cicut indiieemcni to per'ans of coinmon 
S'nsc to nsk their savings in pncli fin 
ndvcnluro? However miicn tho funa- 
holders had gamed by tho rcBuroptmn 
of cash payments, tho ti rnis of the ma 
tract insiind tlicir ginng ninplo vahio 
for it. They gave vnlno for mori. th.an 
they rcccmd, since cash paymriit* 
were not resumed in si,x months, but in 
ns man) years, after tho ponce So 
that wan ingnll onr arguments except, 
the last, and conceding all tho fac s ns- 
sorted on tlin other sidn of thoqncstiun,'- 
the fundholdcnsmstcad of being nndulv 
benefited, are tlio injured p.arly , and' 
would liavo ft claim to comjicnsation, if 
such chums were not very properly 
bniTcd by tho impossibility of adjudica- 
tion, and bvtho salutary general maxim 
of law and policy, that questions should 
at some tuno or another como to an 
end. , , I 


CHAPTER XIV 


or EXCESS or euppLT 


, I 1 After the olementaiy exposi- 
tion of tho theory of money contained 
5 fa tho last fow chapters, wo sliall ro- 


ttrm to a question in the gonoral theoiy 
of Value, which conhl not bo satisfno- 
tonly discussed until the nataro and 
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oi)oral)OTiB of Jfonoy ■wore in some 
measure understood, because the errors 
against which we have to contend 
hiamly onginate m a misunderstand 
ihg of those operations 
! I We hare seen that the value of 
jovoi^ thing gravitates towards a cor- 
jtain medium point (which has been 
jcalled the Natural Value), namely, 
that at which it exchanges for every 
other thing in the ratio of their cost 
of production We have seen, too, 
that the actual or market value coin- 
cides, or nearly so, with the natural 
value, only on an average of years , 
and IB continually either nsing above, 
or falling below it, from alterations m 
the demand, or casual fluctuations m 
the supply but that these lanations 
correct themselves, through the ten- 
dency of the Bnppiy to accommodate 
Itself to the demand which exists for 
the commodity at its natural value A 
general conieigence thus results from 
the balance of opposite divergences 
Dearth, or scarcity, on the one hand, 
and over-supply, or, m mercantile lan- 

CT , glut, on the other, are mcident 
commodities In the first case, 

I the commodity affords to the producers 
j or sellers, while the deficient lasts, an 
1 unusually high rate of profit in the 
I second, the supply being in excess of 
I that for which a demand exists, at such 
t a value as will aflord the ordinary profit, 
[the sellers must be content with less, 

I and must, in extreme cases, submit to 
I a loss 

Because this phenomenon of over- 
Biipply, and consequent inconvenience 
or loss to the producer or dealer, 
may exist in the case of any one 
commodity whatever, man^ per 
sons, moludmg soma distinguished 
,piihtical economists, have thought 
I that it may exist with regard to 
; all commodities , that there may be 
a general over proUnction of wealth , 
i a supply of commodities in the aggre 
I gate, surpassing the demand, and a 
consequent depressed condition of all 
classes of producers Agamst this doc- 
tnno, of which Mr Malthus and Dr 
Chalmers m this country, and M de 
Sismondi on the Continent, were the 
chief apostles, I have already con- 
i’^ 
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tended in the First Book bnt it was 
not possible, m that stage of our m- 
qmiy, to enter into a complete exami- 
nation of an error (as I conceive) essen- 
tially grounded on a misundeistandmg 
of the phenomena of Value and Pnee 
The doctnne appears to me to in- 
volve so much inconsistency in its veiy 
conception, that I feel considerable 
difiiculty in giving any statement of it 
which shall be at once clear, and satia- 
factory to its supporters They agree 
in mamtaining that there may bo, and 
sometimes is, an excess of productions 
m general beyond the demand for 
them, that when this happens, pur- 
chasers cannot be found at pnees wmch 
will repay the cost of production with 
a profit , that there ensues a general 
I depression of pnees or values (they are 
I seldom nconrate m discnmiuotmg be- 
I tween the two), so that producers, the 
more they produce, find themselves 
the poorer, instead of ncher and Dr 
Chalmers accordingly monlcates on 
capitahsts the practice of a aoral re- 
straint m reference to the pnrsmt of 
gam , while Sismondi deprecates ma- 
chineiy, and the vanons mventions 
which increase productive power Theyv* 
both maintam that accumnlation of] 
capital may proceed too fast, not merely 
for tho niornh but for the matenal m 
terests of those who produce and accu- 
mulate, and they eiyoin the nch to^ 
guard against this evil by an ampler 
unproductive consumption 

§ 2 When these writers speak of 
the supply of commodities as outj 
rnnmng the demand, it is not clear' J 
which of the two elements of demand!' 
they have in view — the desire to pos - 1 
BOSS, or the means of purchase whether \ 
their meaning is that there are, in snch 
cases, more consumable products m 
existence than the pubho desires to 
consume, or merely more than it is 
able to pay for In this nneertamty, 
it IS necessary to examine both sup- 
positions 

First, let ns suppose that the quan- 
tity of commodities produced is not 
greater than the commumty would bo 
glad to consume is it, m that case,; 

• Sopra, pp 41-43 
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possible tliat there should be a defi 
ciency of demand for all commodities, 
for want of the means of payment? 
ITiose who think so, cannot have con- 
sidered what It IB which constitutes 
the means ot payment lor commodibeB 
It 18 , simply, commodities Each tier 
son’s means of paying for the prodtio- 
tions ot other people consists ol tho^o 
which he luraself possesses All sellers 
are luevitahl), and hy the meamng of 
ilie word, hiijers Coidd w e suddenly 
double the productive powers of the j 
country, wo should double the supply 
of commodibes m every market, but 
we should- hy the same stroke, double 
the pnrAasing poaer Ever) body 
would bring a double demand as 
well as supply everybodj would he 
able to buy twnce as much, hecanso 
every one would have twice as much 
to offer m exchange It is probable, 
indeed, that there would now be a super 
fluity of certain things Although tlie 
rommunitj would wulmgly double its 
aggregate consumption, it may already 
liuve as much as it desires of some 
commodities, and it may prefer to do 
more than donhlo its consumption of 
others, or to exercise its increased pur 
chasing power on some new thing If 
so, the supply will adapt itself accord 
iiigly, and tne values of things will 
continue to couform to their cost of 
] reduction. At any rate, it is a sheer 
absurdity that all things should fall in 
value, and that all producers should, 
in consequence, he insufficiently remu 
,iiorated If values remain the same, 
what becomes of pnooa is immatenol, 
J since the remuneration of producers 
jdoes not depend on how muon money, 
'but on how much of consumable arti 
icloB, they ohtam for their goods ISe- 
BidcB, money is a commodity , and if all 
commodities are supposed to he doubled 
in quantity, we must suppose money 
to Iw doubled too, and then prices 
would no more fall than values would. 

§ 3 A general over supply, or ex- 
cess of all commodities above the de- 
mimd, so far as demand consists in 
means of payment, is thus shovni to 
I he an impossihilitv But it may, per 
haps, bo supposed that it is not the 


ahihty to purchase, hut the desire to 
possess, that falls short, and that the 
general prodneo of industry may ho 
greater than the community dosircs te 
consume — the part, at least, of Iho 
community winch has an equivalent 
to give It IS evident enough, that 
produce makes a market for produce, 
and that there is wealth in the country 
with which to purchaso all tho wealth 
in the country, but those who have 
the moans, ninv not have the wants, 
and those who have the wants may be 
wnthont the means A portion, there 
fore, of the commodities produced may 
be unable to find a market, from the 
absence of means in those who have 
the desire to consume, and the want 
of desire in those who have the means 
This IS much the most plausible form 
of the doctrine, and does not, like that , 
which wo first exammed, involve a ' 
contradiction Tliore may easily he a 
greater quantity of any particular com- 
modity than 18 dosiicd by those who 
have tho ability to purchase, and it 
IB abstractedly conceivable that this 
might be the case with all commodi 
ties The error is in not perceiving 
that though all who have an equivalent 
to give, iHighi be fully provided with 
every consumable article which they 
desire, the fact that tliey go on adding 
to the production proves that this is 
not actually the case Assume the 
most favourable hypothesis for tho pur 
pose, that of a limited commuiiitj, 
every member of which possesses ns 
much of necessaries and of all known 
luxunes ns he desires and since it is 
not conceivable that persons whose 
wants were completely satisfied would 
labour and economize to obtain what 
they did not desire, suppose that a 
foreigner amves, and produces an ad 
ditional quantity of something of which 
there was already enougL Here, it 
will he said, is over production true, 

I reply, overproduction of that par { 
ticular article tho community wanted \ 
uo more of that, but it wanted some- ’ 
thing The old inhabitants, mdeed, 
wanted nothing, but did not the 
foreigner hinisolf want something? 
AITien be produced the superfluous 
article, was he labouring wnthont a 
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mo'ivp? Uc hfiK prodnccd, but tlie 
v^TOng thing iiu-tead of the nght He 
wvntcd, pcrhn]!'!, food, and has pro- 
duced watches, vnth winch c\ciTbody 
MRS eufbciontlj supplied The new 
corner brought wih him into the 
couiitiy a aemand for commodities, 
ciiuol to all that ho could produce b} 
hit jndustrr, and it was his business 
<0 see that the supply he brought 
should be suitable to lunt demand If 
he could not produce something capa- 
1 le of exciting a new uant or desire m 
the community, for the satisfaction of 
which some ono wou'd grow more food 
and give it to bun iii exchange, he had 
the altematiso of growing food for 
bim'olf , cither on frosh land, if there 
was any unoccupied, or as a tenant, or 
partner, or sonant, of some former 
occupier, willing to be partially re 
lies cd from labour Ho has produced 
a thing not w mted, instead of what 
w as wanted , and bo himself, perhaps, 
18 not the land of producer who is 
I wanted, but there is no overpro- 
'fouction, production is not exco'suo, 
' but 'inereVv jlLaasiirted We saw be- 
fore, thaC wbot\er hniigs additional 
tommodiUcB to the market, bniigs an 
additional power of purchase , we now 
sec that ho brings also an additional 
desire to consume , since if he had not 
that desire, ho would not ha\e troubled 
himself to produce Neither of the 
^ elements of demand, therefore, can bo 
? wanting, when there is an additional 
Bujiply , though it 18 perfectly possible 
that the demand may be for one thing, 
and the supply may unfortunately con- 
sist of another 

Dnven to his last retreat, an oppo- 
nent may perhaps allege, that there 
are persons who produce and accu 
mulate from mere habit, not because 
they have any object in growing richer, 
or desire to add in any respect to their 
comsumption, but from vis incrtnc. 
Tlioy continue producing hecnuse-lho 
mnemno is ready mounted, and sayo 
and re invest tiioir savings because 
tlioy have nothing on which they care 
to expend them I grant that this is 
possihlo, and in some few instances 
probably happens, hut these do not 
in the smallest degree affect onr con- 


clusion For, what do these persous 
do with their saiangs? The) invent 
them productuel) , that is, expend 
them in employing labour In other 
words, lianng a purchasing power be- 
longing to them, more than tnev know 
what to do with, they make over the 
Burplns of It for the general beneht of 
the labouring class Now, will tliat 
class also not know what to do with 
It? Are we to suppose that they too 
have their wants perfectly satisfied, 
and m on lahounng from mere habit ? 
Until this IS the case , until the work- 
ing classes have also reached the point 
of eatiet) — there wall he no want of 
demand for the produce of capital, 
however rapidly it may accumulate 
since, if there is nothing else for it to 
do, it can always find employment in 
producing the necessaries or luxuries 
of the labouring class And when they 
too had no further desire for necessa- 
ncs or luxnnes, they would take the 
benefit of anv further increase of w ages 
b) dinunishing their work , so that the 
overproduction which then for the first 
time would he possible in idea, could 
not even then take place in fact, for 
want of labourers Thus, in whatever 
manner the question is looked at, even 
though we go to the extreme verge 
of possibility to invent a supposition 
favourable to it, the theory of general 
over production imphes an absurdity 

§ 4 What then is it by which men' 
who have reflected much on economical 
phenomena, and have even oontrihuted 
to throw new light upon them by on 
ginal specnlatiuns, nave been led tof 
embrace bo irrational a doctrine? I\ 
conceive them to have been deceived i 
by a mistaken interpretation of cer- 1 
tam'm'Sr&iatile'fa'er^ TbsynmagitTed 
fhal the'^^sibihtyof a general over- 
supply of commodities was proved by^ 
experience They behoved that they 
saw this phenomenon m certam con 
ditions of tho markets, the true ex- 
pliiuation of which is totally different 

1 have already described the state 
of the markets tor commodities which 
accompanies what is termed a com- 
mercial cnsiB. At such tunes there is 
really an excess of all commodities 
Z 2 
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above the money demand in other 
■wor^ there is an nnder-supply of 
money From the sudden annihilation 
of a great mass of credit, every one 
dishkes to part with ready money, and 
many are anxious to procnre it at any 

saormce Almost everybody therefore . . r c j ^ , 

18 a Bollor, and there are scarcely any modem or present state of industrial 
buyers so that there may really be, economy is, that there is hardly any 
though only while the crisis laste, an amount of husiness which may not bo 
extreme depression of general pnces, done, if people will be content to do it 
from what may he mdiscnminately on email profits , and this, all active 
called a glut of commodities or a dearth and intelligent persons in business 
of money But it is a great error to perfectly well know hut even those 
suppose, with Sismondi, that a com- who comply with tho necessities of 
mercial cnsis is the effect of a general their time, grumble at what they 
excess of produotion. It is simply the comply with, and wish that there were 
consequence of an excess of speculative less capital, or as they express it, less 
purchases It is not a ^dnal advent competition, m order that there might 
of low pnces, hut a eudden recod from he greater profits Low profits, how-il 
pnces extravagantly high its imme ever, are a dilferent thing from defi- 
diate cause is a contraction of credit, cienoy of demand , and the production 
and the remedy is, not a dinunation of and accumnlation which merely reduce 
'supply, but the restoration of confi profits, cannot ho called excess of' 
deuce It is alsif evident that this supply or of production Whnt the* 
temporary derangement of markets is phenomenon reallj is, and its cfiectsi 
an enl only beoanse it is temporoiy and necessary limits, wtU be seen when 
[The fall bemg solely of money pnces, we treat of that express subject 1 
if pnces did not nse again no dealer I know not of any economical facts, 
would lose, smee the smaller pnee except the two 1 have specified, which 
would be worth as much to him as the can have given occasion to the opinion 
larger pnee was betore In no manner that a general over production of com- 
does this phenomenon answer to the modibes ever presented itself in actual 
descnption which these celebrated expenence I am convinced that there 
economists have given of the evil of is no fact in commercial affairs, which, 
over producticm. That permanent de- in order to its explanation, stands in 
chne m the circumstances of producers, need of that chimencal supposition. ' 
for want of markets, which those The pomt is fundamental , any dif ^ 
writers contemplate, is a conception to ference of opmion on it involves radi- ’ 
which the nature of a commenaal cally different concepbons of pohhe^ 
cnsiB gives no support economy, e^cially m its pracbcal 

The other phenomenon finrn which aspect On the one view, we have ’ 
the nobon of a general excess of wealth only to consider how a sufficient pro- 
and superfluity of accumulabon seems duction may he comhmed with the ^st 
to denve countenance, is one of a more possible distrihubon , but on the other 
• permanent nature, namely, the fall of there is a third thmg to be considered 
) profits and intorest^whid^ naturally —how a market con be created for 
takes piaM inth the progress Of pbpti produce, or how production can ho 
lation and production The cause of limited to the capahihties of the 
this decline of profit is the increased market Besides , a theory so essen- 
cort of maintainmg labour, which re- bnlly self-contradictory cannot intrude 
suits from an increase of popniafaon itself without carrymg confusion into 
and of the demand for food, outstrip- the veiy heart of tho subject, and 
ping the adrence of ngncnltnral im makmg it impossible even to conceive 
provement. This important feature in wiih any distmctnoss many of tha 
the economical progress of nabons will • incra, book It ch 4 . 


receive full considorahon and discn*- 
Bion in the sncceediiig Book.* It i* 
obviously a totally difierent thing from 
a want of market for comroodihes, 
though often confounded with it in the 
comj^amts of the producing andtradmg 
elnssns The true internretabon of the 
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nifire complicated economical ijorlvings 
of Eocioty This error hag been, I con- 
ceive, fatal to tbe systems, as systems, 
of the three distmguished economists 
to vrhom I before referred. Malthas, 
Chahnera, and Sismondi , all of ■whom 
ha\e admirably conceived and ex- 
plained several of the elementary 
theorems of pohtical economy, but 
this fatal misconception has spread 
itsePlike a ■veil between them and the 
more difficult portions of the subject, 
not suffenng one ray of hght to pene- 
trate Still more is this same contused 
idea constantly crossmg and bewilder- 
ing the speoulations of minds mfenor 
to theirs It is but pistico to two emi- 
nent names, to call attention to the 


fact, that the ment of hanng placed 
this most important point in its true 
hght., belongs pnncipaUy, on the Con 
tinent, to the judicious J B Say, and 
in this countiy to Mr Mill , who the 
sides the conclusive exposition which 
he gave of the subjeot m his Elements 
of rohlical Economy) had set forth the 
correct doctrine ■with great force and 
cloamesB in an early pampMet, called 
forth by a temporary controversy, and 
entitled, “Commerce Defended,” the 
first of his ■wntin^ which attamed any 
celebrity, and which he prized more as 
ha'vm^ been his fiirst introduction to 
the mendship of David Iticardo, the 
most valued and most mtimate fiiend 
ship of hiB life / 


CHAPTER XV 

OF A MEASHRK OF TAIiUE 


§ 1 There has been much discus- 
sion among pohtical economists re 
'spectmg a Measure of Value An 
importoce has been attached to the 
subject greater than it deserved, and 
■what has been written respecting it 
has contnbuted not a little to the re- 
proach of lo^machy, which IS brought, 
with much exaggeration, but not Mto- 
gether "without ground, against the 
epeculations of political economists It 
IB necessary, however, to touch upon the 
subject, if only to show how httle there 
IB to be said on it 

I AJ^oasure of Value, in tbo ordmary 
sense of the word measure, would mean, 

' somethmg, by companson "with which 
we may ascertain what is the value of 
any other thmg "When we consider 
farther, that value itself is relative, and 
that two thmgs are necessary to con 
shtute it^ mdependently of the third 
thing which is to measure it , we may 
define a Measure of Value to be some- 
thmg, by companng -with which any 
two other things, we may mfer their 
value m relation to one another 

In this sense, any commodity ■will 
serve as o measure of value at a given 
hme and place , since we con always 


infer the proportion m which thmg* 
exchan m for one another, when we 
know the proportion m which each ex- 
changes for any third thing To sen e/ 
ns a convement measure of value iff 
one of the functions of the commodityl 
selected qa a medium of exchange It* 
IS m that commodity that the values of 
all other things are habitually esti 
mated. We say that one thing is 
■worth 21 ^ another 8Z , and it is then 
kno^wn ■without exprosa statement, that 
one IS worth two-thirds of the other, or 
that the thmgs exchange for one an ^ 
other m the proportion of2 to 3 Jloney 1 
IB ajwmpletejnensnro ofthSif-valuer 
But the desideratum sought by poli-f 
tical economists is not a measure of* 
the value of things at the same timej 
and place, hut a measure of the valued 
of the same thmg at different times 
and places something by companson 
■with which it may* he known whether 
any given thing is of greater or less 
value now than a centuiy* ago, or m 
this coimtrv than m Amcnca or China. 
And for this also, money, or any other 
commodity, ■wfll serve qmte as ■well a* 
at the same time and place, provided 
we con obtain the same wta , provided 
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we are able to compare with the mea- 
Bore not one commodity only, but tbe 
two or more which are necCBBary to the 
idea of value If wheat ib now 40s 
the quarter, and a fat sheep the same, 
and if in the time of Henry the Second 
wheat was SOs^ and a sheep lOs^ we 
know that a quarter of wheat was then 
worth two sheep, and is now only worth 
one, and that the valne therefore of a 
sheep, estimated in wheat, is twice as 
great as it was then , qmte indepen- 
dently of the value of money at the 
two penods, either in relation to tho^e 
two articles (m respect to both of which 
we suppose it to have fallen), or to 
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to the same quantity of thb^ i^'' 
general, that is, money must nlwa^ , 
have the same exchange valne, the) 
same general purchasing powei rtow,\ 


not oi3y ifl this not^true^ of money, or ^ 




of any other commodity, hut wo cannot • j 
even suppose any state of oircumstances 
in whicn it would he tme ' | ^ 


A 


other commodities, in respect to which 
we need not make any supposition 
: "What seems to he desired, however, 

' hv writers on the subject, is some means 
1 of asoortaming the value of a commodity 
1 by merely comparing it with the mea- 
Isure, without referring it snecially to 
\any other given commodity They 
would wish to be able, from the mere i 
fact that wheat IS now 40* the quarter, 
and was formerly 20*^ to decide whe- 
ther wheat has varied m its value, and 
in what degree, without selectmg a 
second commodity, such as a sheep, to 
compare it with , because they are de- 
sirous of knowing, not how much wheat 
has vanod m value relatively to sheep, 
but how much it has varied relatively 
to things in genorah 

The first obstacle ajises from the 
necessary indefiniteness of the idea of 
I general exchange valuS^value m rela- 
tion not to some one commodifyj but 
to commodities at large Even if we 

knew exactly how much a quarter of 
wheat would have purchasM at the 
earlier penod, of every marketable 
article considered separately, and that 
it will now purchase more of some 
things and less of others, we should 
often find it impossible to say whether 
It had neon or fallen in relation to 
thmgs in general. How much more 
impossible when we only know how it 
has vaned in relation to the mensnre 
To enable the money pnee of a thing 
at two different penods to measure the 
ft’JJIDtity of thmgs in general which it 
will “ichange for, the same sum of 
mone; must correspond at both peno^ 


§ 2 A measure of exchange value,'! 
therefore, being impossible, wntersj 
hove formed a notion of something, | 
under the name of a mcasnro of value,! 
winch would he more prop erly 
mcasnro of costjof prOTUctlonTThoy'' 
have imagined a commodity invanably 
produced by tbe same ijuantity of 
fabonr to which supposition it is 
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necessarv to add, that the fixed capital 
employed in the prodnction must bear 
always tbe same proportion to tbe 
wages of tbe immediate labour, and 
must be always of tbe same durability 
in short, tbe same capital must bo adJl 
vanced for the same length of time, sot 
that tbe element of value which con \ 
Bists of profits, as well as that wbiob | 
consists of wages, may be nneb ing6-> 
able Ve sboula then have a com 
modity always produced under one and 
the same combination of all the cir 
cnmstances which affect permanent 
value Such a commodify would be by 
no means constant in its exchange 
valne , for (even without reckoning the 
temporary flnctnations arising from 
supply and demand) its exchange 
value would be altered by every change 
in the circumstances of production of 
the things against which it was ex- 
changed But if there existed such a 5 
commodify, we should denve this ad- 
vantage from it, that whenever any 


other thing vaned 
lation to it, we should know tliat tho 
cause of vanation was not m it, but 
in the other thmg It would thus ho 
fitted to serve as a meamre, not indeed 
of the value of other things, but of 
their cost of production. If a com- 
modity acquired a ppeater permanent 
purchasing power in relation to the 
invanahle commodify, its cost of pro- 
duction must hove become greater, 
and in the contrary case, less 'ITiis 
measure of cost, is what pohtioal 
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economist* have gniemllr uicinl li\ a 
incn'^aro of Taluo 

\ Rot A mprusnro of cost, tbonph por- 
Uecth conccivnblo, can no nmro oxiBt 
|m fact, thin a mcnsuro of cxcbnngo 
jTnlne Thcno is no commcKhty vrlnch 
.IS mvinaUlo in its cost of production 
Riold and stiver nre fbo least vnnnblc, 
\nit CMU tliese nro liablo tocbangesin 
ibeir cost of nrwlnction, from the or- 
hMtftion of old sources of euppl^,lbo 
niscoTcrr of nen-, and improi omenta 
i{i tiio mode of TTorking Tf we attempt 
tb asrcTJAin tbo clnii^ta in the cost of 
jlrodnctinn of nnv coiumoditi from tbo 
clnngrs in its inonci pnee, tlio conclii- 
eioii will rcquiro to bo corrected b\ tbo 
best nllor-nnco wo can niako for tbo 
intcrmedisto changes m tbo cost of 
the production of nioiiej itsolf 
f Adam Smith fancied tlinl tlioro Trero 
Itwo commodilicB pecniiarlj fitted to 
jeerre ns » m easure of vnbio com, jiod 
^ InliBW Orebrn,' lio said that although 
irs valiie (liictuatcB much from jear to 
year, it does not viot greatly from cen 
tiny to century This wo now know 
to be an error com tends to n'o in 
cost of production with every incrcaso 
of popnlnfion, and to fall with cicty 
improscmont in agnculturo, either m 
the country ilBclf, or in any foreign 
country from which it draws a portion 
o'" Its supplies Tlio aiippnscd con 
BtancT of the cost of the production of 
com depends on the maintenance of a 
comp’eto equipoise between these an 
lagonumg forces, an equipoise nhich, 
if over realized, can only be accidental 
TA'ilh resjK-ct to labour ns a menciirc of 
value, the Inngnaeo of Adam Smith is 
not nniform He soinetimcs epeak p of 
. it ns a good ineasuru-only Torshort 
periods^ saving tint the value of in- 
bour (or'wagos) does not vaiy much 
from } car to year, though it does from 
generation to generation On other 
occasions ha sponks as if labour were 
inlnnswally the most proper measure 
of value, on the ground that one day’s 
Ordinary muscular exertion of one man, 
•nay be looked upon as always, to him, 
the same amount of effort or eacnfico 
tut this proposition, whether in itself 
admissible or not, discards tho idea of 
oxchango value altogether, snbstituUng 
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a totally different idea, more analogous 
to value in use If a day’s labour will 
pnrehaso in Amonca twice as mneh of 
ordinaty consumable articles asm Eng 
land, It seems a vain subtlety to insist 
on sajung that labour is of the same 
value m both countries, and that it is 
tho value of tho other things which is 
different. Labour, in tins case, may bo 
correctly said to bo twice as valuable, 
both in the market ami to the labourer 
himself, in Amonca ns in England 
If tho obiect were to obtain an 
approximate measure by which to esti- 
in vto value in use, perhaps nothing 
better could be cboson than one day’s 
Biibsistcnco of an average man, reckoned 
in the ordinary food consumed by tlio 
class of unskilled labourers If in any 
country a pound of maizo flour will sup- 
port a laboiinng man fora day, a thing, 
might bo dce'mcJ more or less vnhmblo' 
in proportion to tho number of pounds/ 
of mairo flour it exchanged for If 
one thing, either by itself or by what 
it would piirohase, could mniiifam a 
labouring man for a day, and another 
could maintain him for a week, there 
would bo some reason in saying that 
tho one was worth, for ordinarv human 
uses, seven times as much ns t)io other 
Uut this would not measure tho worth 
ol tho thing to Us possessor for his own 
purposes, winch might be greater to 
any amount, though it could not bo less, ' 
than the wortli of tlio food which the 
thing would purchase 
Tno idea of a Sleasuro of Value must 
not bo confounded with the idea of tho 
regulator, or dotcrmining pnncinlo, of 
value WTion it is said by Ricnrao and | 
others, that the value of a thing is j 
regulated by quantity of labour, they! 
do not mean the quantity of labour fur ! 
which the thing vnll exchange, hut tho \ 
quantity required for prodncing it ' 
lliis, they mean to affirm, determines 
Its value , causes it ho of tho value it is, 
and of no other But when Adam 
Smith and Mnlthus say that labour la 
a monsuro of value, they do not mean 
the labour by which the thing waa or 
can be made, but the quantity of labour 
which it will exchange for, or purchase , 
in other words, tlie value of tho thmg, 
estimated m labour And they do not 
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mcnn th«t this remiMet the general from time to time 

exchance value of the thing, or has any place To confound these Uo iden^ 

efiect i^detcmiining v.hat that value would ho much the same thing aa to 
shall be, but only asMitains what It IS, overlook the dislinction botut-en tlio 
and ivhclhor and how much it vanes themioinolor and the lire 
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OP BOHE rEoniiAn oases or vaeoe. 

5 I Titr general laws of value, change for one another in the ratio of 
in all the moro important cases of their cost of production. .it, 

> the interchange of commodities in It is now, however, ncccHsan- to tnfeo 
the same country, have now been notice of certain cases, to whicli, from 
investigated. We examined, first, the their pecnliar nalnro, this law of ex- 
case of monopoly, in nhich tho value change value is inapplicable 
is, detenmned" by cither a natural or It sometimes hapiiens that two diue- 
an artificial limitation of quantity, rent commodities have what may bo 
that IS, by demand and supply termed a joint cost of production Thoy 
secondly, the case of Iree competition, arc both prodnets of tho same operation, 
when the article con bo prodoced in or set of operations, and tlio outlav is 
indefinite quantity at tho same coat , menrrod for the sake of both together, 
in which case tho permanent value is not port for one and part for the other 
determined by the cost of production, Tlic same outlay would have to bo in- 
and only tho iiuctnations by supply and curred for cither of tho two, if the other 
demand tliirdly o mixed cose, that of wore not wonted or used at all Thcro 
the articles which can be produced in arc not a few instances of commodities 
indefinite qunntiti , but not at tho same thus associated in their production 
cost , m which case the permanent For example, coko and coal gas aro 
value 18 determined by the greatest cost both produced from the same matonal, 
which It IS necessary to incur in order and by tho samo operation In a moro 
to obtain the required supply And j partial sonso, mutton and wool one an 
lastly, Me have found that money itself 1 example hoef^ hides, and tallow calves 
is a commodity of the third class , that and dairy produce cluckens and eggs 
its value, in a state of freedom, is Cost of production can have nothing to 
governed ry the same laws as the valncs do with deciding the value of tlio asso- 
of other commodities of its class and mated commodities relatively to each 
that pnees, therefore, foUow the same other Itonly decides their lomt value 
laws as values The gas and tho coke togotlier have to 

From this it appears that demand ropay the expenses of their production, 
and supply govern the fluctnations with the ordinary profit. To do this, a 
of values and pnees in all cases, given quantity of gas, together with 
and the permanent values and pnees tho coke which is the residuum of its 
Aif all things of which the supply is manufacturo, must ox( hange for other 
,determmed by any agency other than thmgs in the roUo of their loiut cost of 
Ahatoffreocompetibon hut that, under production But how much of the re- 
the rggime of competition, thmgs are, muneration of the producer shall be 
on the average, exchanged fur each derived from the coU, and how much 
other at such values, and sold at such from the gas, remains to be decided 
pnees, as afford equal expectation of Cost of production does not determine 
advantage to all classes of producers, their pnees, but the sum of their pnees 
which can only be when things ex- A principle is nauting to apportion 
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tie expenses of production between tbe 
two 

\ Since cost of production here fads us, 
ye must revert to a law of value ante- 
rior to cost of production, and more 
fundamental, the law of demand and 
inpply The law is, that the demand 
for a commodity vanes with its value, 
and that the value a(^usts itself so that 
the demand shall be equal to the supply 
This Bupphes the pnnciple of reparti- 
tion which wo are in quest of, 

A Suppose that a certain quantity of 
jgas IS produced and sold at a certam 
Ipnce, and that the residuum of coke is 
pffered at a pnce which, together with 
that of the gas, repays the expenses 
wth the ordmary rate of profit Sup- 
pose, too, that at the pnce put upon the 
gas and coke respectively, the whole of 
the gas finds an easy market, -without 
either surplus or deficiency, but that 
purchasers cannot be found for all the 
coke correspondmg to it. The coke 
will be ofie^ at a lower pnce m order 
to force a market But this lower once, 
together with the pnce of gas, -will not 
bo remunerating the manufacture, ns 
a whole, will not pay its expenses -with 
the ordinary probt, and -will not, on 
these terms, contmue to be earned on 
The gas, therefore, must be sold at a 
higher pnce, to make up for the defi- 
ciency on the coke The demand con- 
sequently contraohng, the production 
-will be somewhat reduced , and pnees 
■wiU become stationary when, by the 
]omt effect of the nse of gas and the 
fall of coke, so much less of the first is 
sold, and so much more of the second, 
that there is now a market for all the 
coke which results from the existmg 
extent of the gas manufacture 
' Or suppose the reverse case, that 
'i more coke is -wanted at the present 
( pnees than can be snpphed by tne 
{ operabons required by the existmg de 
mand for gas Coke, bemg now in de- 
ficiency, -will nse in pnce The whole 
' operation -wfll yield more than the 
usual rate of profit, and addibonal capi- 
tal -will be attracted to the manufacture 
The unsabsfied demand for coke will 
he snpphed , hut this cannot bo done 
-without increasing tbe snppl v ofgas tex) , 
and uis the existing demuml was fully 


snpphed already, an increased quantity 
can only find a market by lowenng 
the pnce The result will be that the 
two together -wiU yield the return re- 
quired by their joint exist of production. 
But that more ot this return than before 
-wdl bo furnished by the coke, and 
less by the gas Equihbnnm -will be 
attained when the ciemand for each 
arhcle fits so well -with the demand for 
the other, that the quanbty reqmred 
of each is exactly as much as is gene- 
rated m produomg the qnanbty re- 
quired of the other If there is anp 
surplus or deficiency on either side , if 
there is a demand for coke, and not a 
demand for all the gas produced along 
-with it, or vice versd, the values and 
prices of the two thinCT -will so reacliust 
themselves that botn shall find a 
market. 

V'hen, therefore, two or more com- 
modibes have a loint cost of produebon, 
their natural values relabvely to each 
other are those which -wiU create a 
demand for each, m the rabo of the 
quanbbes in which they are sent 
forth by the productive process. This 
theorem is not in. itself of any great 
importance but the fllustrubon it 
affords of the law of demand, and of 
the mode in which, when cost of pro- 
duchon fails to be applicable, tbe other 
pnnciple steps in to supply the vacancy, 

18 worthy of parbeufar attention, as 
we shall find m tbe next chapter but 
one that sometbmg very similar takes 
place m cases of much greater moment 

§ 2 Another case of -value whicbl 
ments attenbon, is that of tbe different; 
binds of agncultural produce This is, 
rather a more complex qnesbon than) 
the last, and reqmres that attenbon' 
should be paid to a greater number of 
influencing circnmstances. 

Tbe case -would present nothing pe 
cnliar, if different agnculturat prodnefs 
were either gro-m mdiscnmmatelv and 
With equal advantage on tbe same 
soils, or wholly on diflerent soils Tlio 
difficulty anses from two things first, 
that most soils aro fitter for one kind 
of produce than another, -without being 
absolutelp unfit for any , and secondly, 
tbo rotabon of crops 
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For Eimplicity, '?fo will confine onr 
BuppoBition to two kinds of agncullunil 
prcKinco , for instance, vrlieat and oats 
If all soils were equally adapted for 
irhcat and for oats, both would ho 
grown indiscnniinately on all soils, and 
tlieir rclahve cost of production, being 
tlio same oyerywherc, would covcm 
their relative value If the same labonr 
which grows three quarters of wheat 
on any given soil, would always grow 
on that soil five quarters of oats, tho 
three and the five miarlera would ho of 
the same value If, again, wheat and 
oats could not be grown on the sanio 
poil at all, tho value of each wouhl 1 o 
determined by its peculiar cost of pro- 
duction on the least favourable of tho 
soils adapted for it which the existing 
domand required a recourse to The 
fact, however, is that both wheat and 
cats can be grown on almost any soil 
which 18 capable of producing either 
but some soils, such ns the stiff clays, 
aro better adapted for wheat, while 
others (tho light sandy soils) are more 
suitable for oats. There might be some 
soils which would yield, to tho snmo 
quantity of labour, only four quarters of 
oats to three of wheat , others perhaps 
less than three of wheat to five quarters 
I of oats Among these diversities, what 
determines the relacive valuo of tho 
two things ? 

‘ It 18 evident that each grain will bo 
onltivated in preference, on tho soils 
which are better adapted for it than 
for tho other, and if tho domand is 
snpphed Erom these alone, the vnlnos of 
tho two grains will have no reference 
to one another But when the demand 
for both 18 such ns to require that each 
should bo grown not only on the soils 
peculiarly fitted for it, hut on tho 
medium soils which, without being spe- 
cifically adapted to either, are about 
equally smted for both, the cost of 
production on those medmin soils wiU 
actennine the relative value of tho two 
groins, while the rent of the soils 
spccificallv adapted to each, will bo 
regulated by their productive power, 
considered with reference to that one 
alone to which they are peculiarly 
ajiplioahle Thus far the question pre- 
sents no difBenlty, to any one to whom 
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the general principles of value arc 
familiar . - ■ 

It tiinv happen, however, that the I 
demand for one of tho two, as for/ 
example wheat, tnav so outstrip tltoj 
demand for tho other, as not muv (0| 
occupy tho soils specially suited fur, 
wheat, but to engross tntireU those | 
equally siiitahlo to botli, and even on < 
croncli upon those which arc lietlcc' 
adapted to oats To ereato an induco- 
nient for this unequal Apportionment ol 
tho ctiltivniinn, wheat must be rela- 
tively dearer, and oats cheaper, than 
according to tho cost of their prodnctioii 
on tho mcdinin land Their relative 
value must ho in proiiortion to tho co t 
on that qinlitv of land, whatever it 
may bo, on whfch the comparative do 
mand for tho two pwins requires that 
hotli of them shonlu be grown If, from 
tho state of tho demand, tho two culti 
vations meet on land more favournblo 
to one tlmn to tho other, that one will 
bo cheaper and tho other dearer, in 
relation to each oilier and to thinp in 
general, tlmn if tho proportional de- 
mand were ns wo at first supposed 
Here, then, wo obtain a fresh illns* 
tratioD, in a somewhat dificrcnt manner, 
of the opomtion of demand, not ns an 
occasioimi disturber of value, hnt ns a 
permanent regulator of it, conjoined 
with, or supplementary to, cost of 
proiluction 

The case of rotahon of crops docs 
not require sepamto analysis, Ixiing a 
case of joint cost of production, like 
that of gas and coke If it wore the 
practice to grow white and green crops 
on nU lands in alternate years, tho ono 
being necessarj os much for the sake 
of tho other ns for its own sake , the 
farmer would denve his romuneratioii 
for two years’ expenses Irom one whilo 
and ono green crop, and tho pnees of 
tho two would so adjust themselves ns 
to create a demand which would carry 
off an equal breadth of white and of 
green crops 

There would bo littlo diffictiHy m 
finding other anomalons cases of value, 
which it might be n useful exercise to 
resolve but it is neither desirable nor 
possible, in a work liko the present, to 
enter more mt« details than is nocos- 



(aty for the elucidabon of pnuciples 
I now therefore proceed to the only 
part of the general theoiy of exchange 
■which has not yet been touched upon, 
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that of International Exchanges, or to 
speak more generally, exchanges bo- 
t\s eon distant places 
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j § 1 The causes which occasion a 
tommodity to bo brought from a dis- 
jjtanco, instead of being produced, ns 
con'renience would seem to dictate, as 
^enr as possible to the market where 
at IS to be sold for consumption, are 
■usually conceived in n rather supeiiSoinl 
{manner Some things it is physically 
mipossiblo to produce, except in par- 
ticular circumstances of heat, soil, 
water, or atmosphere But there are 
many tlungs which, though thej could 
he produced at home without dilBoulty 
and in any quantity, are yet imported 
from a distance The explanation 
which would be popnlarlr given of this 
would be, that it is cheap er to _ynport 
than to p roduce tEim mia this is the 
true reason But this reason itself 
requires that a reason bo given for it. 
Of two things produced in the same 
place, if one is cheajier than the other, 
the reason is that it can be produced 
witb less labour and capital, or, m a 
word, at less cost. Is tbia also the 
reason ns between things produced m 
dillcrent places? Are things never 
imported but firom places whore they 
can be produced with less labour (or 
less of the other element of cost, time) 
than in the place to which they are 
jbrongbt? Does the law.jthai^penna- 
nent -value is proportioned to cost of 
iproduchoh~,~lidld’'good' between ’com- 
’modihcs produced in distant places, as 
) It does between those produced m ad 
Jiacent places’ 

, ^VfiJhall find AbBt_it-^pes-iiot_ A 
thing may~Bofiiotimee-be-sold cheapest, 
by being produced m some other place 
than that at which it can ho prouncod 
witli the smallest amount of labour 
imd abstinence England might import 


com from Poland and pay for it m cloth, 
even though England had a decided 
advantage over Poland m the produc- 
tion of both the one and the other 
England might send cottons to Por- 
tugal in exchange for wme, although 
Portugal might he able -to produce 
cottons with a less amount of labour 
and capital than England could 
This could not happen between ad- 
mcent places If the north bank of tb^ 
Thames possessed an advantage oven 
the south bank m the production of 
shoes, no shoes would be produced on, 
the south side , the shoomakerB would 
remove themselves and their capitals 
to the north hank, or would ha-vo esta 
bbshed themselves there ongmally, 
for, being competitors m the same 
market with those on the north side, 
they conid not compensate themselves 
for their disad-vantage at the expense 
of the consumer the^mo^t of it 
would 1^ entirely on thbir profits , 
and they would not long content them- 
selves with a smaller profit, when, by 
simply crossmg a n\er, they could 
increase it. But between distant 
places, and especially between difibr- 
ent countnes, profits may continue dif 
ferent because persons do not usuallr 
remove themselves or their capitals to 
a distant place without a very strong 
motive If capital removed to remete 
parts of tho world os readdy, and for as 
small an inducement, ns it moves to 
another quarter of the same town , if 
people 'would transport their manufao- 
tones to Amonca or China whenever 
they could sa've a small percentage m 
their expenses by it , profits would be 
alike for eqm'valent) all over the world, 
and ell things would be produced in 
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itha places is’here the same labour and 
Irapital vronld produce them in greatest 
ijuantity and of best quality A ten- 
aency may, even norv, be observed 
towards such a state of tmngs , capital 
is becoming more and more cosinopoli- 
tan , there is so much ^ater similanTy 
lif'mannere and lUEtituhons than for- 
merly, and fomuch lessalienationof feel 
ing, among the more civilized countnca, 
that both population and capital now 
move from one of those countries to 
another on much leas temptation than 
.heretofore But there are still extra- 
'ordinary difTerenceB, both of wages and 
,of profits, between different parts of 
the world It needs but a small motive 
to transplant capital, or even persons, 
from Warwickshire to Yorkshire but 
a mnch greater to make them remove 
to India, the colomes, or Ireland. To 
France, Germany, or Switzerland, ca- 
pital moves perhaps almost as readily as 
to the colonies , the differences of Ian 
gnage and TOvemment being scarcely 
so great a nindrance as.jdimaW'and 
distance To countnos still barbarous, 
or, like Kusma or Turkey, only be- 
ginnmg to be civilized, capital will not 
migrate, nnless under the mdncement 
of a very great extra profit. 

Between all distant places therefore 
im some degree, but especially between 

1 different countries (whether nnder the 
same supreme government or not), 
there may exist great inequalities m 
the retnni to labour and capital, with- 
j out cansing them to move from one 
relace to the other in such quantity as 
to level those inequalities llie capital 
belonging to a conntiy will, to a great 
extent, remain m the conntiy, even if 
there be no mode of employing it in 
which it would not he more productive 
telsewhcre Yet even a country thus cir- 
fcnmstnnccd might, and probably wonJ^ 
icany on trade with other countries. It 
wonld export articles of some sort, even 
to places which conld make them with 
less la boor than itself, becanse those 
countries, snpposmg them to have au 
advantage over it m all productions, 
would have a greater advantage in 
some things than in otherSj and would 
find it their interest to import the 
ailiulcB in wtucb Uioir advantage was 
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smallest that they might employ more 
of their labour and capital on those in 
which it was greatest. 


I ^ As I have said elsewhere* after 
BicarJo (the thinker who has dime 
most towards cleanngnp this subject), t j 
“ it 18 not a difference in the absolute | 
cqBt.of-pioduotion, which dofermSies | 
"Sie interchange, hut a difference in the ,} 
ijqnyznrot iie cosh St be to' out j 
advantage to procure iron from Sweden i 
m excliange for cottons, even although! 
the mines of England as well as heii 
manufactories should be more prodne- } 
tive than those of Sweden, for if wef 
have an advantage of one-balf in cot-J 
tons, and only an advantage of aj 
quarter in iron, and could sell our. 
cottons to Sweden at the pnee wbidi 
Sweden must pay for them if she pro-j 
dneed them herself, we should obtain r 
onr iron with an advantage of one hal^ ] 
as well as onr cottons We may often, t 
by trading with foreigners, obtam their ] 
commodities at a smaller expense of 
lahonr and capital than they cost to 1 
tho foreigners themselves Thebaigam ' 
18 still advanfageons to the foreigner, 
becanse the commodify which he ro- 
ceives m exchange, though it has cost 
us less, would have cost him more " 

To illustrate the cases in which in 
terchange of commodities will not, and 
those in which it will, take place be- 
tween two countries, Mr Mill, in hia 
Elements of Pohtical Economv,imakearv 
the supposition, that Poland nas am 
advantage over England in the prodnw 
tion both of cloth and of corn He firrf 
supposes the advantage to he of equal 
amount m both commodities the cloth 
and the corn, each of which reqmred 
100 days labour in Poland, reqmnng 

• Bfiajft on to** ViurtUed Qaertumt ef 
jPoUttcal IBeonomy ES'ttV I. 

t t at one time 'beltcTed Mr Ktenrdo to 
hare been tbc aole author of tho doctrine 
DOW nnJvertallv received hy political ccono- 
miats, on the nature and incaanre of the be- 
nefit which a coimtry derive* from foreign 
trade But Colonel Torrent, bv the repub- 
I^Uon of one of his early wntlngi, Th* 
BconomUis Befvied, has established at least 
a Joint claim with Mr Hlcardo to the ongi- 
natlon of the doctrine, and an exnluaivo on* 
to ita earliest publication 

t Third ed-p 1*0. 
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each 160 days labour in England “It 
■would follow that the cloth of 160 days 
labour in England, if sent to Poland, 
would be equal to the cloth of 100 days 
labour m Poland, ifexchangedforoom, 
therefore, it would exchange for the 
com of only 100 days labour But the 
com of 100 days labour m Poland, was 
supposed to be the same quantity ■with 
that of 150 days labour in Eugland 
AVith 150 days labour in cloth, there- 
fore, England would only got as much 
com in Poland as she could raise ■vnth 
160 days labour at homo, and she 
would, m importing it, have the cost 
of carnage besides In these^^ci^m- 
B^ajices no eichange.ifould tale place ” 

' In ■thiF'M^ the comparative costs of 
the two articles m England and in 
Poland ■were supposed to bo the same, 
though the absolute costs ■were differ 
j ent , on which supposition -we see that 
there would be no labour saved to 
either country by confinmg its mdustry 
to one of the two productions, and im- 
porting the other 

It IS otherwise when the comparative, 
and not merely the absolute costs of the 
|two articles are different in the two 
’oonntnes "If,” continues the same 
author, “ while the cloth produced -with 
100 days labour in Poland was pro- 
duced ■with 150 days labour m England, 
the com which was produced in Poland 
■with 100 days labour could not be pro- 
duced m England ■with less than 200 
days labour , an adequate motive to ex- 
change would immediately anse With 
\ a quantity of cloth which Eugland pro- 
i| duced ■with 160 days labour, she would 
ube able to purchase as much com in 
I Poland as was there produced ■with 100 
I days labour, but the quantity which 
' was there produced ■with 100 days 
labour, would be as great as the quan- 
tity produced in England ■with 200 days 
labour ” By importing com, therefore, 
’from Poland, and paying for it ■with 
cloth, England ■would obtam for 160 
days labour what would otherwise cost 
her 200 , being a savmg of 50 days 
labour on each repetition of the trans- 
action and not merely a sa^nng to 
England, but a saving absolutelj , for 
it IB not obtained at the expense of 
Poland, who, -with com that costs her 


100 days labonr, has purchased cloth 
which, if produced at home, would have 
cost her the same Poland, therefore, 
on this supposition, loses nothing , but 
also she derives no advantage from the 
trade, the imported cloth costing her as 
much as if it were made at home To 
enable Poland to gain anything by the 
interchange, sometlimg must be abated 
from the gam of England the cm n pro- 
duced in Poland by 100 days labour, 
must be able to purchase from England 
more cloth than Poland could produce 
by that amount of labonr , more there- 
fore than England could produce by 
160 days labour, England thus obtain- 
mg the com which would have cost 
her 200 days, at a cost exceeding 150, 
though short of 200 England there- 
fore no longer gams the whole of the 
labonr which is saved to the two jointly 
by tradmg ■with one another 

§ 3 From, this exposition we per4 
ceive m ■what consists- the benefit om 
l^^malioaal exchange, pr,..in otheril 
wofdgrfdyei^ ffCTmmet^ Ret ting aside 
“liS^SnaBhng* countnesTo^tain com 
modities which they could not them f 
selves produce at all, its advantage 
consists m a more efficient employ I 
ment of the productive forces of the 
world. If two countries which trade' 
together attempted, as for as was phy- 
sically possible, to produce for them-': 
selves ■smat they now import from one / 
another, the labonr and capital of the 
two countnes ■would not be so pro- 
ductive, the two together would not 
obtam from their industry so great a 
quantity of commodities, as when each 
employs itself in producing, both for 
itself and for the other, the things in 
which its labour is relatively mostv 
efficient. The addition thus made toi 
the produce of the two combined, coutj 
stitntes the advantage of the traddl 
It IB possible that one of the two 
countries may be altogether mfenor 
to the other m productive capacities, 
and that its labour and capital could 
be employed to greatest advantage by 
bemg removed bodily to the other 
The labour and capital which have 
been sunk m rondermg Holland habit- 
able, would have produced a much 
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^renter rf-tiim if tnncixiTtcd to Amo 
ncn cr Ireland Tho prodnco of tho 
v^holo vrorld would bo grcnter, or tho 
labour less, than it is, if ovcrv thing 
wore produced ulicro there is tho 
greatest absolute facility for its pro- 
duction But nations do not, at least 
in modem times, emigrate rn mntse, 
and while the labour and capital of a 
country remain in the country, they 
are most iKmcficially employed in pro- 
ducing for foreign markets as well ns 
for Its own, tho things in which it lies 
under the least disadvantage, if there 
bo none in which it posseBses an od 
' vantage 

I 4 Before proceeding further, let 

( 118 contrast this view of tho benerds 
of international commerce \nth other 
thcones which have pro\ ailed, and 
I which to n certain extent still prevail, 

, on the same subject 
i According to tho doctnnenov. stated, 
'{ the only direct advantage of foreign 
-- commerce consists in the imports A 
country obtains things which it cither 
could not have produced at all, or which 
It must have produced at a greater ex 
pense of capital and labour than tho 
cost of the tmnM which it exports to 
pay for them It thus obtains a more 
ample supply of the commodities it 
wants, for the same labour andcapital, 
or the same supph , for less labour and 
capital, leaving the surplus disposable 
, to prodnoe other thinp ;8 Tho vulgar 
' theory disregards this hcneGt, and 
deems the advantage of commerce to 
reside in the exports as if not what a 
country obtains, but what it parts with, 
,hy Its foreign trade, was supposed to 
gonstimte the gain to it. An tended 
market for its produce — an abundant 
consumption for its goods — a vent for 
Its snrolns — are the phrases by which 
it has been customary to designate the 
uses and recommendations of commerce 
inth foreign countries Tins notion is 
intelligible, when wo consider that the 
authors and leaders of opinion on mer 
cantile questions have always hitherto 
been the selhng class It is in trath 
a surviving relic of tho Mercantile 
ITieory, according to which, money 
being the only wealth, selhng, or in 


Ollier words, exchnnpng gnodi for 
monov, (to coutiid^'P witliout 
niiucs of their own) the Otilv way of 
growing nch — and importation of 
goods, that is to sav, parting with 
nionci, was so tnneh subtracted from 
the benefit, 

Ihc notion that monev alone H. 
wealth, has Itctn long dcfimcl, hut it 
has left man\ of it* progeny holiinq 
It , and even its destroyer, Adam Miiith^ 
retained some opinions which it is im-^j 
posaiblo to trace to anv other onginii 
Adam Smith's Iheorv of the tamefit oti 
foreign trade, was thntit aPTordeJ nuout-j 
lot for tho surplus produce of tt country j 
and enabled a portion of tho capital 
of the country to replace itself ivitli a’ 
profit These expresMons siiggi st ideas' 
inconsistent with a clear conception of 
the phenomena Tlie expression, sur-/ 
plus produce, seems to imply that aj’ 
country is under some kinn of in rcs^* 
Bity of producing the com or clotlil 
which it exports, so that tho portion* 
which It docs not itself ctinsiime, if 
not wanted and consumed clsowhoro, 
would cither be produced in sheer 
waste, or if it were not pnnhiced, tho 
corresponding portion of capital would 
remain idle, ana the mass ol productions 
in tho country would ho diroinishcil by 
60 much Either of these suppositions 
would he entirely erroneous Tho 
country produces an exportable nrl,-io 
in excess of its own wants, from no in- 
herent ncccssitv, hut as tho eheapest 
mode of supplying itself with other 
tbin^ Ifprciciitcd from exporting this 
Burp(n 8 ,it would cease to produce it, and 
would no longer import anything, being 
nnahlo to givo an equivalent , but the 
labour and capital which had been 
employed in producing with a view to 
exiwrtation, would find employment in 
producing those desimhlo oujccls which 
were previously brought from abroad 
or, if some of them could not ho pro- 
duced, in producing Buhsvitntea for 
them These articles would of course 
ho produced at a greater cost than that 
of the things with which they had pre- 
viously been purchased from foreign 
countries But the value and price of 
the articles would nae in proportion , 
and the capital would just as muoh hf 
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replaced, with the ordinary profit, from 
tho returns, oe it was wlien employed 
111 producing for the foreign market 
The only losers fafter the temporaiy 
inconvenience of tne change) would he 
the consumers of tho heretofore im- 
ported nruoles j who would be obli^d 
either to do without them, consuming 
in lieu of them somethmg wluch they 
did not like as well, or to pay a higher 
[pnce for them than before 

There is much misconception in the 
common notion of u hat commerce does 
for a country ^\ hen commerce is 
S[K)ken of as a source of national 
uedth, the imagination fixes itsolf 
upon the laiw fortunes acquired by 
merchants, rather than upon the saving 
of pnce to consumers But the gams 
of merchants, when they enjov no ex- 
clusive pnvdege, are no greater than 
the profits obtained by the employment 
of capital in the country itseif If it 
be said that the capital now emplovcd 
in foreign trade coidd not find employ- 
ment in supplnng the home market, I 
might replj, that this is tho fallacy of 
general over produotioii, discussed in a 
tonner chapter but the thing is in this 
particular case too evident, to require 
an appeal to any general theory We 
not only see that the capital of the 

E —erchant would find employment, but 
e see what employment Tl ^ere u ould 
luo emplojunent created, equaTlS That 
Iwlimh w ould he taken awaj Exporta- 
^on ceasing, importation to an equal 
value would cease also, and all that 
part of the income of the country 
which had been expended in imported 
commodities, would be ready to expend 
itself on the same things produced at 
home, or on others mstead of them. 
Commerce is virtually a mode of cheap- 
P t n ngqirodochon .■'Wnd'nfill'Euch chses 
ftSe' consniner is the person ultimately 
[benefited, the dealer, in the end, is 
sure to get his profit, whether the buy er 
[obtains much or little for his money 
This 18 said without prejudice to the 
clluct (already touched upon, and to 
he hereafter fuUj discnssed) which the 
cheapening of commodities niaj have 
in raising profits, in the case when 
the commooity cheapened, being one 
of those consumed bj labourers, enters 


into tbe cost of labour, by which the 
rate of profits la determined. 

§ 5 Such, then, is the direct eco- 
nomical advantage of foreign trade , 
But there are, besides, inthrect eflectSf- 
which must be counted as benefits of 
a high order One is, the tendency of 
eyetv extension'orthS market to im- 
p rove th e pjpcesses of production ~A 
tounTry''whTcTi "produced' fo’r'jnarger 
market than its oyvn, can introduce a 
more extended division of labour, can 
make mater use of machmery, and is 
more likely to make inyentmns and 
improvements in the processes of pro- 
duction BTiatever causes a greater 
quantity of anj-thing to be produced 
in the same place, tends to the general 
increase of the productive powers of 
the world.* Thero is another con- 
sideration, pnncipallv applitable to an 
eirly stage of inansinaladyaiicement. 
A people may be in a qmescent, in- i 
dolent, imcultivated state, with all 
their tastes either fully satisfied or 
entirely undey eloped, and they may 
fail to pnt forth the whole of their pro- \ 
ductive energies for yvant of any suffi- 
cient object of desire The opening of 
a foreign trade, by making them ac- 
quainted yvith new objects, or tempting 
them by the easier acqnisition of thinra 
which they had not preyoously thought 
attainable, sometimes works a sort of 
mduBtnal revolution in a country whose 
resources were previously undeveloped 
for want of ener^ and ambition in 
the people mduoing those who were 
satisfied with scanty comforts and little 
work, to work harder for the gratifica- 
tion of their new tastes, and even to 
save, and accumulate capital, for tho 
Bhll more complete saQsfaction of those 
tastes at a future time 

But the economical advantages of'' 
commerce are surpassed in importnncel 
by those of its eftects, which are j^n.* 
teliectnal and moral It is hardty pos-'' 
Slbl0~t<r6yeTtate'thB value, in tho pre- 
sent low state of human improvement, 
of placing human beings in contact 
with persons dissimilar to themselyan, 
and with modes of thought and actioo 


Ytite supra, boot i. oh lx. 9 U 
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nnlito llioEO with which thej «re faroi 
imr Commerce is noii. , wlmt wer nnco 
.wM, the principal source of tins con 
*lact Commercial advcntnrcni from 
'more advonced countnes hnro gene 
tmlly been the first civilircr* of hnr- 
tharinns And commerce is tho purpo^o 
of the far greater part of tho coniiuum 
/cation ’which takes place hetirccn cm 
( hzed nations Such communication 
has always been, and is peculiarly in 
tho present age, one of the primary 
{ourecs of progrc%"To‘ti\iVuan hilngs, 
^lO^a hithefto educated, can scarcely 
cultivate even a good quality without 
rniimng it into a fault, it is indispen 
sahlo to be perpetually comparing tncir 
own notions and customs with the expe- 
nenco and example of persons in Utf 
ferent circumstanLcs from themselves 
and there is no nation which does not 
need to borrow from others, not merely 
particular arts or practices, hut essen- 


tial points of character in which fit 
own typo is i'Df''ntiT linaUj, com I 
tncreo first tnnglit nations to s^e with 1 
good will the wealth and prospenty ol| 
ono another IVforo, the patriot, tm 
less siiClciontlT advanced in cultnw to 
feel the world his country, wished all 
countries weak, poor, and ill govern m, 
but Ins osn ho now eres in th'ur 
wealth and progn's t direct fonree o’ 
wealth and prngrr ss to his own countTv, 
It is cominereo which is rapidly rj'n§ 
denng war ohsolclo, by BlrcUgthtiiing’ 
a^Thuinjilrliig ibo pcrs'/tinl interest^ 
which are in naturnl opposition to it 
And It may bo said withont cincgcra- 
tion, that the great oxtciil and rapid 
increase of international Itndo, m being 
the pnncipal gaaroritee of tbo pcacoof 
the world, is tho great permanent se- 
curity for tbo nnintormplcd prograss of 
tho ideas, the institutions, and the chs^ 

I lacVcr of the human, race 
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' y § 1 'IhTBjv<dnea~of_,commoditiC8 
' (lanced at^tha^nma, place, or in 
places sniEoieutly adjacent for capital 
, to move freely 'between them — lot vta 
' say, for simphcity, of commodities 
f produced m the same country — depend 
I (temporary fluctuations apart) upon 
h tlieir cost ofprodnction But tho value 
j pf a commodity brought from a distant 
1 ’place, espeaallyfrom a foreign country, 
j uoes not depend on its cost of produo- 
i tion in the maco from whence it comes 
On what, thcii, does it depend ? Tbo 
lvalue of a thing in any place, depends 
ton the cost of its acqmsition in that 
fpiaco , wbitli m tho case of on imported 
arueJe, meaiis the cost of production of 
the thing wbich is exported to pay 
font. 

Smee all trade is in realitv barter, 
money being a mere instrument for 
exchanging things against one another, 
wfl -will, for Bimpbcitr, begin by sup- 
posing the international trade to bo in 


form, ■what it always is in reniilT, an 
actual trucking of one commCKlity 
agniost another As far as we haio 
liithcrto proceeded, we have foimd all 
tho laws of interchange to bo es'cn 
tmlly tbe same, whether money is used 
or not , money never governing, but 
always obeying, those general laws 
If, then, England imports wane from 
Spain, giving for evciy pijio of wine 
a bale of cloth, tho ciohango value 
of a pipe of wine in England will 
not depend npon what the produo 
tion of the -wmo may baio cost in 
Spain, hnt njion what tho prmluction 
ol the cloth has coat in England 
Though the wmo may have cost 
in Spain tho cqmi-alent of only ten 
days labour, yet, if the cloth costs in 
England twenty days labour, the wmo, 
^hen brought to England, "xviU ex 
change for tho produce of twenty day* 
English labour, pltif the cost of car- 
nage, mclndingthe usual profit on llip 
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miporter’* capital dtinnc the time it is 
iwkcd up, and ■withheld from other 
on^o^ment 

I The value, then, in any country, of 
'a foreign commoditv, depends on iho 
quantity of home produce nhich must 
ho given to the foreign countn in ex- 
change for it X n o ther.jworda, the 
^jahms of forei^ corainoditiea depend 
onTh^terms^f inrc rniiTior ml exchange 
Whatj'Then," do tlicic^cpByid’ frpon ? 
What IS it, whicli, in the cose siiji- 
pored, causes a pipe of mne from Spam 
to bo exchanged mth England for 
eioctlj that quantity of cloth? Wo 
have seen that it is not their cost of 
production If the cloth and tho mno 
•were both made in Spain, tlioy ■would 
exchange at their cost of production in 
Spain , if they wfere both made in 
England, thev would exchange at their 
cost of production m England hut all 
the cloth being made in England, and 
all the xvine in Spam, the\ are in cir- 
cnmstanccs to which wo have already 
determined that the law of cost of pro- 
duction IS not ajiphuiblo Wo must 
accordingly, as wo base done before in 
a similar embarrassment, fall hack 
upon an antecedent law, that of supplv 
and demand and m this we shall 
again find the solution of our difficulty 

I haso discussed this question in a 
separate Essay, already once referred 
to , and a quotation of part of the 
exposition then given, mil bo tbe best 
introduction to my present noiv of tho 
subject I must give notice that we 
are noiv m tho region of the most 
complicated questions which political 
economj affords, that tho subject is 
one which cannot possibly be made 
elementary , and that a more continu- 
ous eflort of attention than has yet 
been requiredj ■mil be necessaiy to 
fidlow the senes of deductions The 
thread, hoivevor, -which we are about 
to toko in hand, is in itself veiy simple 
and manageable , the only difficulty is 
in foriomng it through the windings 
and entanglemonts of complex interna- 
tional transactions 

§ 2 " ^Vhon the trade is esta- 

blisht-d between the two conntnes, tho 
two commodities mil exchange lor 
Z-,JSu 


each other at tbe same rate of Inter- 
change in both countries — bating the 
cost of carnage, of which, for tiie pro 
sent, it mil ho more convenient to omit 
the consideration Supposing, there 
fore, for tho sake of argument, that tho 
carnage of tho commodities from one 
country to tlie ether could he effected 
without labour and mthout cost, no 
Boiinor would the trade be opened than 
tho value of tbe two conmiotlicies, osti 
mated in each other, would come to a 
level in both countnes j 

“ Suppose tliat 10 yards of broad > 
cloth cost la England as inuoh labour* 
as 15 yards of linen, and in Qonnany 
as much as 20 " In common mtli i 
most of iny jiredoccssore, I find it ad- ' 
Msnhle, m these intncate investiga ^ 
trons, to pie distinctness and fixity to 
the conception by numerical examples 
These examples must sometimes, as in 
the present case, be purely suppositi 
tiouB I should have proferreu real 
ones, but all that is essential is, that 
tho numbers should be such as admit 
of being easily followed through the 
subsequent combinations into which 
they enter 

ITiis supposition then being made, 
it would bo the interest of England to 
import linen from Germany, and of 
Qonnany to import cloth from England 
“When caoh country produced botli 
commodities for itself, 10 yards of cloth 
exchanged for 15 ^nrds of linen in 
England, and for 20 m Germany They 
will now exchange for the samo number 
of yards of linoii ui both For what 
number? If for 16 yards, England 
vnll bo just ns she was, and Germany 
will ram alk If for 20 yards, Germany 
■will be ns before, and England will 
derive the whole of tbe benefit If for 
any number intormecbate lx tween 15 
and 20, the advantage will be aharod 
between the two coimtnis If, for 
example, 10 yards of cloth exchnngo 
for 18 of linen, England -wnll gam an 
advantage of 3 yards on every 15, 
Germany ■wiU save 2 out of every 20 
Tho problem is, what are the causes 
■which determine the proportion m 
which the cloth of Enpnnd and tho 
linen of Germany wxi exch lugo fol 
eaoh other. 


AA 
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“ As exchange ralne, in this cose as 
5n every other, is proverbially flnotn 
nting, it does not matter what vre 
Bnppse It to be when we begin we 
shall soon see whether there be any 
fixed pomt about which it oscillates, 
winch it has a tendency always to 
approach to, and to remain at Let 
us suppose, then, that by the effect of 
what Adam Smith calls the bicgluig 
of the market, 10 yards of cloth, in 
both countnes, exchange for 17 yards 
of hnen 

, “ The demand for a commodity, that 

i IB, the quantity of it which can nnd a 
\ purchaser, vanes, as we have before 
Iremarkcd, according to the nnce In 
jGermany the pnce of 10 yards of cloth 
IB now 17 yards of linen, or whatever 
quantity of money la equivalent in 
Germany to 17 yards of unen Now, 
that being the price, there is some 
particular number of yards of cloth, 
which will ho in demand, or vnll find 
purchasers, at that pnce 'Lhere is some 
given quantity ot cloth, more than 
which could not he disposed of at that 
pnce , less than which, at that pnce, 
would not fully satisfy the demand. 
Let ns suppose this quantity to bo 1000 
times 10 yards 

“ Let us now turn onr attention to 
’( England. There, the pnce of 17 yards 
1 of hnen is 10 yards of cloth, or what- 
ever quantity of monej is eqnnalent 
m England to 10 yards of cloth 
There is some particular number 
of yards of linen which, at that 
pnce, will exactly satisfy the de- 
mand, and no more Let ns suppose 
that this number is 1000 times 17 
, yards 

I “ As 17 yards of hnen are to 10 yards 
I of cloth, BO are 1000 times 17 yards to 
I 1000 times 10 yards At the existing 
, exchange valne, the linen which Eng- 
land requires will exaotiy pay for the 
quantity of cloth which, on the same 
terms of interchange, Germany re- 
quires The demand on each side is 
precisely snfBcient to carry off the 
supply on the other The conditions 
required by the pnnciple of demand 
and supply are fnlfilled, and the two 
commodities will continue to be inter- 
ohanged, as we supposed them to be. 


in the ratio of 17 yards of linen for 10 
yards of cloth ^ 

“But our suppositions might have 
been different Suppose that, at tbe , 
assumed rate of intorcbange, England 
had been disposed to consume no 
greater quantity of Imon than 800 
times 17 yards it is evident that, at 
tbe rate supposed, this would not have 
sufficed "to pay for tho 1000 times 10 
yards of cloth which we have supposed 
Germany to require at the assumed 
value Germany would be able to 
procure no more than 800 times 30 
yards at that pnce To procure tho 
remaining 200, which she would have 
no means of doing but by bidding 
higher for them, she would offer more 
than 17 yards of hnen in exchange for 
10 ynr^ of cloth let ufl suppose her 
to offer 18 At this pnce, perhaps, 
England would be inclmed to purchase 
a greater quantity of hnen She would 
consume, possibly, at that pnce, 900 
times 18 yards On the other hand, 
cloth having nsen in pnce, the demand 
of Germany for it would probably have 
diminished If, instead of 1000 times 
10 yards, she is now contented with 
900 times 10 yards, these will exactly 
pay for the 900 times 18 yards of linen 
which England is inlling to take at 
the altered pnce tho demand on each 
side will again exactly suffice to toko 
off the corresponding supply, and 10 
yards for 18 will be the rate at which, 
in both countnes, cloth will exchange 
for hnen 

" Tbe converse of all tins would have 
happened, if, instead of 800 times 17 
yards, we had supposed that Engian^ 
at the rate of 10 for 17, would have 
taken 1200 times 17 yards of linen In 
this case, it is England whose demand 
IS not fully supplied, it is England 
who, by biddmg for more linen, will 
alter the rate of interchange to her 
own disadvantage, and 10 yards of 
cloth will fall, m both countnes, below 
the value of 17 yards of linen. By this 
fall of cloth, or w hat is the same thing, 
this nse of hnen, the demand of Ger- 
many for cloth rrol increase, nnd the 
demand of England for Imen will 
dumnish, till the rate of interchange 
has 80 ai^uflted itself that the cloth 
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Bad tbo linon \nll exfictljr pav for one 
anotber, and when once this point is 
attained, values ivill remain mthout 
further alteration 

“ It mav be considered, therefore, ns 
established, that irhen two countnes 
trade together in two commodities, tho 
evchnnw value of these commodities 
relativelj to each other will adjust 
itself to the inclinations and circnm- 
Etances of the consnmerB on both sides, 
in such manner that the quantities 
required hv each country, of tho articles 
which it imports from its neighbour, 
shall he csactly sufficient to pay for 
one another As tho inchnations and 
circumstances of consumers cannot be 
reduced to anv rule, so neither can the 
pro^rtions in which tho two commo- 
dities will he interchanged We know 
that the limits withm which the vara- 
tion IS confined, are tho ratio between 
their costs of production in the one 
conntrr, and the ratio between their 
costs of production in the other Ten 
yards of cloth cannot exchange for 
more than 20 TOrds of linen, nor for 
less than 15 But they mar exchange 
for any intermediate number The 
phos, thereffiro, in which the advnn- 
,tago of the trade may be divided be- 
tween the two nation"!, are_j»«ons 
Tlie circumstances on which the pro- 
pc rtionate share of each countn more 
remotely depends, admit only of a very 
general indication. 

" It IS even possible to conceive an 
extreme case, m which the whole of 
the advantage resulting from the inter- 
change would 1)0 reaped by one party, 
the other country gaining nothing at 
alL There is no absurdity ra tho 
hypothesis that, of some given com- 
modity, a certara quantity is all that 
18 wanted at any pnee , and that, when 
that quantity IS obtained, no fall in tbo 
exchange value would induce other 
consumers to come forward, or those 
who ore already snpphed, to take more 
1 ct ns suppose that this is the case in 
(lermany with cloth Before her trade 
wjth Encland commenced, when 10 
yards of doth cost her as much labour 
»s 20 yards of hnen, she nevertheless 
coiisiiDiPil as much doth as she wanted 
nuder any circumstance^ and, if ihe 


could obtain it at the rate of 10 prds 
of cloth for 15 of linen, she would not 
consume more Let this fixed quantity 
he 1000 times 10 yards At the rate, 
however, of 10 for 20, England would 
want more hnen than would be equi- 
valent to this quantity of doth bhe 
would, consequently, offer a higher 
value for hnen , or, what is the same 
thing, she would offer her doth at a 
cheaper rate Rut, ns by no lowenng 
of the value could she prevail on Ger- 
many to take a greater quantity of 
doth, there would be no limit to the 
nse of hnen or fall of doth, until the 
demand of England for hnen was re- 
duced by the nse of its value, to the 
quantity w hich 1000 tunes 10 yards of 
doth would purchase It might be, 
that to prodneo this dinnuntion of the 
demand a less fall would not suffice 
than that which wonld make 10 yards 
of doth exchaige for 15 of hnen 
Germany would then gam tho whole o' 
the advantage, and England would he 
exactly as she was before the trade 
commenced. It would be for the in- 
terest, however, of Germany herself to 
keep her hnen a httie boijw the value 
at which It could be produced in Eng- 
land, in order to keep herself from 
being supplanted by the home pro- 
ducer tmgland, therefore, would 
always benefit m some degree by the 
existence of the trade, though it might 
be a very tnflmg one " 

In this statement, I conceive, is con- 1 
tamed the first elementap prmciple of j 
International Values 1 nave, as is 
indispensable in such abstract and hy 
pothehcal cases, supposed the circum- 
stances to be much less complex than 
they really are m the Brst place hy 
snppressmg the cost of carnage next, 
by supposing that there are only two 
countnes trading together , and lastly, 
that they trade only m two commom- 
ties To render the exposition of the 
pnnaple complete, it is necessan to 
restore the vanons circnm'^tances, thus 
tcmporanly left out to simplify tho 
argument Those who are accustomed 
to any kmd of scientifio mvestigation 
will prohahly see, without formal proofs 
that the mtroduction of these circnm- 
sumces cannot alter the theory of the 
A A 2 
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subject. Trade among any number of 
countnes, and in any nniubcr of com 
moditira, must t ibo place on tbc rnnm 
CBSCntinl pnnciplcB as trade between 
two countnes and in two tonimoditii s 
Introducing a greater linmlx rof ng> ills 
precisely siimlar, cannot change tbe 
law of tbeir action, no inora tb in 
putting additional woiglits into tlio 
two scales of a balanee alti ni tlio law 
of gnunlatiein It alters notlnng but 
the numenial results For tnoro com 
ploto galihfiu tion, hoaevtr, wo wall 
enter into llie complex cases with tlio 
same particularity Milhwbicb t\o bate 
staled ibu simpler one 






g 3 First, let UB introduce tlio clc 
ment of cost of carnage 'i bo cbicf 
difTerenco mil then be, tlinl tbo clo.li 
and tlic linen anil no longer oxcliango 
for each other at }ire>cisoly thi san o 
rate in both countnes Linen, haimg 
to bo earned to England, will bo dearer 
j there by its cost of carnage , and cloth 
'Wall bo dearer in Ocrmaiiy by the cost 
I of carrying it from England Linen, 
estimated in cloth, will bo dearer in 
1 England than in Germany, by the cost 
1 of carnage of both articles and bo wall 
( cloth in Ciennaiiy, cBliinntcd in linen 
> fcuppose that the cost of carnage of 
\ each 16 equivalent to one y ard of linen , 
and Buppose that, if they could Imio 
been earned without coat, tbo terms of 
luterebange would have boon 10 yards 
of cloth for 17 of linen It may seem 
at first that each country wiU pay its 
'■J' ' own cost of carnage , that is, tlio car 
nage of the article it imports , that in 
Germany 10 yards of doth will ox- 
ohango for 18 of linen, namely, the 
onginal 17, and 1 to corcr the cost of 
carnage of the cloth, wlnlo in Eng- 
land, 10 yards of cloth will only pur- 
chase 16 of linen, 1 yard bouig de- 
ducted for the cost of camago of the 
linen Tins, howoier, cannot bo af 
firmed with certainty , it will only be 
true, if the hnen which the Enghsh 
consumers would take at the pnee of 
10 for 16, exactly pays for the cloth 
which the German consumers would 
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can bo kid down for tbo dmsioti of the 
cost, no more tlinn for the diiiBion of 
tbo advantage and it docs not follow 
that itt wbaicver ratio tho one is di 
vidcd, tbo other will In) dind d in tho 
BUnc It IS iini»o‘sil)'o to say. if tho ' 
cost of camago could be annibilatrj, 
wlictbor tbo pnalui-ing or tho iinis'rting 
country non d k most k iiehteJ 'nu* 
would dtpond on tbo pky of interna- 
tional demand 

Cost of camare has one cfTccl more \ 
But for It, oven coinniodity would (it i 
trade bo su]ipoa( d frto) la' • ilbcr icgn I 
krly imported or n,,nliirU esportid I 
A country v onld mako nothing fiw 
itself winch It did not also make for 
other countnes But in consi-qin ncA ' - 
of cost of carnage there are many 
things, especially bulky urtieh «, wliicu 
c\tr\, or almofil every country pro- 
duces wilbin itself After exporting 
the things in wbicli it can eiiiplov itself 
most adiantagco isly, and importing 
those in wliitb it is niidcr tho greatr st 
disadvantage, tbero ore ninny lynng 
between, of which tlio relative cost of 
jinHluctionin tlintnnd mother countnes 
differs BO little, that tho cost of camago 
would absorb nioro than tho whole 
saving in cost of production v hicli 
vvonld be obtained by importing ona 
and exporting anotlicr This is the 
enso with numerous commoilitics of 
common consnmption, luclmling tho 
coarser qualities of many ortnics of 
food and manufacture, of which the 
finer lands are the subject of cxleusivo, 
uiterualional traflic ^ i "1 ' 


1 ' 


take at 10 for 18 Tlio values, vvjat- 


ever they are, uiu-,! establish this cqm 
' libnum. No absolute rule, therefore, 


§ 4. l-ot us now introducoa greater^ 
number of commodities than the twoi 
we have hitherto eupposotk Let cloth 
and linen, however, bo still the articles 
of winch tho comparative cost of pro- 
duction in England and in Gennany 
diUera the most, so that if they were 
confined to two coinmodiUts, theso 
would ho tho two which it viould bo 
most iLoir interest to exchange V/e 
will now again omit cost of carnage, 
which, having been sbowii not to nfioct 
the essentials of the question, docs hut 
emharriss unuecessanly tho statemont 
of It Let us Bnppnso, then, that the 
demand of England for linen is either 
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10 ntich prontor Ihnn Omt ofOi rmanv 
for <•!' t1), nr fo imu li more oxtensnblo bv 
cJie'ipiie<i‘>, ilmt if F np'imd hnd no com 
tn(iht\ but cloth which Oermnnv would 
tike, the denmrd of Imglantf would 
fnrcr up the fcnni of mtervlnnpc to 10 
Min’i of cloth for onlr Ifi of linen, po 
thnf ruclniid would pnin onU tho dif 
fi n'nce h-lwccn Ki nnd 10, (lerraanv 

! t!ip diflircnce Wtween 1C nnd 20 Bui 
lot UP now fuppopo llml I nphnd has 
aho nnother comniothlv, pay iron, 
which 11 in d' nmnd in ticmnny, and 
jhl It the quantity of iron which IB of 
ii-qaal vnhu in Fopland with 10 yards 
h t'!'’th (Itt ni tall thii qnnntitc n 
■mnndn'd wciplit) will, if produced in 
GertnanVj coil an much laliour an 18 
yarjiof linen, po that ifotren'd Iw hug 
» land for 17, It will iinderPtll the Ger- 
I man prtxlnccr In these circuiopfancei, 
linen will no' ly fi reed up to tho rate 
of ItiViirde for 10 ofclotli, hut will afop, 
mjijy'ie at 17, for although at that 
rale of intcn-hanpe, Gennnny will not 
take enough cloth to pav for nil the 
linen requiretl bv Pngland, pho wall 
take iron for the rem under, and it ii 
thepaniethingtol nglnnd whether bIic 
gives a hundred weight of iron or 10 
snrds of cloth, Imlh Ixing made at tho 
Fame cost If wo now supemdd coals 
or enttons on tht Fide of Lnglandj and 
wane, or corn, or linihcr, on llio side of 
flemianv, U will make no diflercnco in 
the pnncipte Ihe exports of each 
cmiiifri must oxncth pa} for tho im 
jmris, niernmg now the nggregato ex- 
(Kirts and imnorfR, not those of par- 
ticular comiiioditii B taken pinch u ho 
\jpnMluce of fifti days Fnchsli labour, 
|w bother in cloth coals, iron, or nnv 
iotlmr exports, will exclinngo for the 
hproduco of forty, or fifU, or sixty days 
I <lcnimn labour, in linen, wine, com, or 
timber, according to tho international 
, demand There is some proportion nt 
winch the demand of the two counlncs 
for each other’s products will exactly 
correspond , so that the things 
punplicd by Bngland to Germany 
wall bo completely paid for, nnd 
no more, by those supplied by Rcr 
many to bliglaiid Tins accordingly 
will be the ratio in winch the pro- 
duce of English and the produce of 


Grmian labour wall exchange for one 
nnoihor 

If, therefore, it he asked what conntry 
dmws to itielf tho greatest share of the 
ndynntnge of any trade it carnea on, 
tlio answer is, the conntry for whoso 
productions there is in other countries 
the greatest demand, and a demand 
the moat siiscoptiblo of incronae from 
additional clieapiiess In so far as the! 
productions of any conntry possess tins »i 
propcrti , the conntrj oblnnis all foreign |1 
commodities at loiscost It gets its im'j' 
porta chonjicr, tho greater tho intensity 
of tho demand in foreign countnes for 
Its exports It also gets its import* 
clienjier, tho less tho extent and in 
tensity of its own demand for thoni.1 
'1 bo market is < henpest to those wlioto 
demand is smnll A country winch 
desires few foreign protluctions, and 
onh a limited quantity of thorn, while 
its ow II commodities are in gn nt re- 
quest imforoign countries, will obtain 
Its limited imports nt extremely small 
cost, that 18 , in exchange for the pro- 
duce of a very small quantity of its 
hilKUir nnd capital 

Lastly, hantig introduced more thanh 
tho onginnl two commoihtios into thes 
liypothesie, lot ns also introdnoe moroj 
than the ongiiml two conntnes Aftorf 
the demand of England for tho linen oft 
Gennani has raised tho rate of mter-| 
chnngi to 10 }anls of cloth for 16 oh 
linen, snpposo a trade opened botwconj 
England nnd Bomo other country which' 
nlso exports linen And let ns siipposo 
that if England had no trade but wiih 
this third comitri, tho play of intonia - 1 
tionnl demand w ould enable her to ob- 
tain from It, for 10 anrds of cloth or its 
cqiii'olent, 17 jnrds of linen Slie 
ciadcnth would not go on buying linen 
from Goianany nt the former rate Ger- 
many would bo nndcrpold, and must 
consent to give 17 jnrds, like tho other 
countiy In this case, tho circniu 
stances of production and of demand in 
tho third country are supposed to he m 
thonisclvcBmorendiantiigoons to Eng 
land than the circumstances of Goi'- 
many , but this supposition is not ne- 
cessaiy we might suppose that if the 
trade with Gernianj’ dia not exist, Eng- 
land would bo obbged to give to the 
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other cornitry tho naino ftdvantnpeonB 
terms which she giies to Germany ,10 
yards of cloth for 16, or even less than 
ll6, of linen Even so, tho openinp of the 
third conntiT mahes a wcat difference 
m favour of England There is now a 
double marhet for English exports, 
while the demand of England for linen 
IS only what it was licforo Tins 
necessanlv obtains for England more 
advantageous terms of intcrehange 
The Uo conntnes, reqranng much 
more of her produce than was required 
by either alone, must, in order to ob- 
tain it, force on increased demand for 
their exports, by oflermg them at a 
lower value 

It deserves notice, that this effect in 
j favour of England from the opening of 
another market for her exports, mil 
I equally be produced even though the 
\ country from which tho demand comes 
\ should have nothing to sell which Eng 
I land 18 mlling to take Suppose that 
the third country, though requmng 
cioth or iron frotc. England, produces 
no linen, nor any other article which 
IS in demand there She however pro- 
duces exportable articles, or she would 
have no means of paying for imports 
her exports, though not suitable to the 
English consumer, can find a market 
somewhere As we ore only supposing 
three conntnes, we must assume her to 
find this market in Germany, and to ^ 
ay for what she imports from England 
y orders on her German enstomers 
Germany, therefore, besides having to 
pay for her own imports, now owes a 
deht to England on account of the 
third country, and tho means for both 
purposes mu'!! be denved from her ex 
portable produce. She must therefore 
tender that produce to England on 
terms snfSciently favonrahle to force a 
demand eqmvalent to this double deht 
Ev eiy Oiing wdl take place precisely as 
if tho third country had bought Ger 
man produce with her own goods, and 
offered that produce to England in ex- 
change for hers There is an increased 
demand for English goods, for which 
German goods have to furnish the pay- 
Jnent , and this can only he done by 
foromg an increased demand for them 
In England, that u, b> louermg their 


value TliUB an increase of demand i 
for a country’s cxjHirts in any foreign I 
country, enables her to obtain more j 
cheaply even those imports which she j 
procures from other quarters j 

conversely, an incroaso of her own do- 
niand for any foreign commodity com- | 
pels her, ceviens paribvs, to pay dearer 
for all foreign commodities . 

Tho law which we have nowillusJ 
trated, may ho appropnatolv nnuie^ 
tho Equation ofliitcrnational Demand. 

It may be conciseli stated os follovai, 
Tho produce of a country exchanges foi 
tho produce of other countries, at such 
values as arc required in order that thcj 
whole of her exports may oxnctlv..pay( 
for the whole of her imports. This Jaw 
of IntcnfitionahVnltrciris hut an ex- 
tension of the more general law of 
Value, which wo called the li-qnation of 
Supply and Demand * Wc have seen 
that the value of a commodity always 
so adjusts Itself as to bring Ibe demand 
to the exact level of the supjdy ilut 
all tnido, either between nations or 
indi'idnals, is an interchange of com 
moditics, in which the things that they 
I respectively have to sell, constitute 
also their means of purchaso the supply 
brought by the one constitutes kis de- 
mand for what IS brought by the other 
So that supply and demand are but 
another expression for reciprocal de- 
mand and to say that value will adjust 
itself BO as to equahze demand wnth 
supply, IS in fact to say that it will ad- 
just itself Eo as to equalize the demand 
on one side with the demand on the \ 
other J ^ 

§ 6 To trice tho conseqnencpa of ^ 
this law of InternationalValucs through i 
their wide ramifications, would occupv 1* 
more space than can he here devoted \ 
to suen a purpose But there is one * 
of Its apphcations which I will notice, 
as being in itself not nmmportant, as 
bearmg on the question which will 
occupy us in the next chapter, and 
especially as conducing to the more 
full and clear understanchng of the law 
itselfi 

We have seen that the value at which 
a country purchases a foreign commo- 
* Supra, book IH oh U { 4 , 
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(titv, doc* not conform lo tlie cost of pixuluccd twenty ynirls of linen, la 
jtio-lnction in the coiintv) from which ennWod to produce tliirtj Linen fella 
the commodity comes huppose now n ono-third m naIuo in the Gonniiu mar 
clmn,rc in tint cost of prmtuction , an ktt, as compered with other conimotli 
I improveracnl, for example, in tho pro- tics produced in Germany Will it 
j c of manufictun! Will tho bcncht of also fall one third as compared with 
' the iniproNcmont he fulU jmrticipatcd Engliah cloth, thus giving to England, 
in hv otiicr coiintnes? \\ ill the com- in common with Gorman^, tho full 
i ino.hly ho Rold ns much cheaper to honefitof thoiinprovomcnt? Or (ought 
forcitmers, a* it is produced cheaper at we not rather to Bey), mneo tho coat 
Ml' me? Him question, and the consi- to England of obtaining linen wna not 
I derations which must Ik> entered into regulated by the cost to Germany of 
^jin onler to resolve it, are wtll adapted producing it, and since England, 
xto try the Worth of the theory accordingly, did not get the entire 

I }^<t us fimt suppose, that tho im hi noCt even of tho twenty yarda which 
pttjvemfnt IS of analiiro tocre lie ancyy Germany could have {nven for ton 
[ trnneh of exporT' loliiake foreigners yards of cloth, but only obtained seven- 
'rc-orl loUliC 'countrj’ for a commodity teen —why should slio now obtain more, 

5 which they had provtoualy produced at merely because this theoretical limit is 
jlome On this Buppa«ition, tho foreign removed ten degrees further off? 
demand for tho productions of the It is evident that in tho outset, the 
country IS increased , which necesoanlj improvement will lower the value of 
altera the tiilcniatiorial values to its liiiun in Qcnuanyj in relation to all 
advinlage, and to tho disadvantage of other commodities in the Gorman raar- 
fiTcignc-ountncs, who, therefore, though ket, inchuhng, among the rest, oven 
tlicv participate in tho benefit of tho the inqvorted conirawlity, cloth If 10 
new pro-luct, musl purchase thatbcnclit yards of cloth proyiously exchanged for 
by paying for all the other productions 17 yards of linen, they will now ex 
0 ? the countrv at a dearer rate than be- change for half as much more, or 25t 
fore How much dearer, will dipond varUs J3nt whether they vnll continne 
on the degree neccsNiry for re-establish lo do so, will depend on the effect which 
iiig, undar these new conditions, the this increased cheapness of bnen pro- 
lajnalion of International Uomand duces on the intenintional demand 
lliese consequences follow in a very '1 ho demand for linen in England could 
obvious manner from the law of inter- Bcnrcclv fail to be increnBed. But it 
national values, and I ehall not occupy might be increased eitUor in proportion 
apace in illastrating them, but sball to the cheapness, or in a greater pro- 
pass to tho more frequent case, of an portion than the cheapness, or in a less 
improvoment which docs not crcato a proportion 

now article of export, but lowers tho If tho demand was increased in tho 
cost of production of something which same proportion with tho cheapness, 
the country already exported England would take as many times 254 

It being' advantageous, in discussions yams of linen, ns the number of times 
of tbis complicnfed nature, to employ 17 yords which sho took previouslv 
definite niimcncnl amounts, wo sliall She would expend in linen exactly as 
return to our ongiual oxmnplo Ton much of clotli, or of tho eouivnlcnts of 
yurvla of cloth, if produced in Germany, cloth, as much in short of tno colloctivo 
would require tho same amount of income of her people, as she did before 
labour and capital as twenty yards of Germany, on her part, would probably 
linen , but, by tho play of inlomationai require, at that rate of mterchango, thi 
demand, they can be obtained from same quantity of clotU ns before, be 
England for seventeen Suppose now, cause it would m reality cost her ex 
that by a mechanical improvoment actly as mnob , 254 yards of bnen being 
made in Germany, and not capable of now of tbe same value in her market, 
being transferred to England, the same ns 17 yards were before In this case, 
*nantity of labour and capital which therefore, 10 yards of cloth for 264 
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luv'n ifl tlic rnfo of intcrcbango Tvhich j 
under tbcso now conditions would ro- 
btoro tlio Lijuiition of intcmatioiinl do- 
niond , and England vroidd obtnm linen 
one tlnrd cheaper than lioforc, being 
the satne advantage as was obtained bj 
Germany 

It wight happen, however, that this 
groat cheapening of hiieii would in 
ircnso the doninnd hn 'tin England in 
a greater ratio than too iiicroaso of 
clieipness , and that if slu heforo 
wanted 1000 times 17 yards, she would 
now require more than 1000 times 26j 
lards to satisfy her demand If so, 
the equation of iiitcmntional demand 
I annot establish itself at that role of 
iBterchango, to pay for the linen Fng 
laud must oOcr cloth on more advau- 
tegceiiB terms saj, for cxamplo, 10 
varJs for 21 of linen , so that England 
mil not have the full benefit of tbe 
improvement in tbe produriion of linen, 

-aliile Germany, in addition to that 
benefit, will also pay less for clotli 
But again, it is possible that England 
juigbt nut desire to iiicrease her eon 
snmptiim of linen in even so groat a 
proportion as that of the incrcahcd 
cheapness , she might not desire so 
great a quantity as 1000 times 
yards and m that case Germany must 
torce a demand, by odenng more than 
264 yarvls of Iineu for 10 of cloth, 
linen will be cheapened m England m 
a still greater dtgiee than in Germany, 
while Germany will obtain cloth on 
more unfavourable tenns, and at a 
higher escliniige value than before 
Alter wLat has already been said, it 
18 not necessary to particulanro llie 
manner in wbicb these results might 
be modifiid by mtioducing into tbe 
hypothesis other coiintnes and other 
commodifies 1 hoi-e is a further tir 
rnmstance by wbicli tliey mav also be 
modified In tbe case supposed, the 
consamem of Germany have bad a part 
of tbeir incomes set at liberty by the 
increased cheapness of linen, wbjch 1 
tlie^ may indeed expend in increasingj^ g 
thoir consumption of that article, but ' 
wbiiJi they may, likewise, expnd in 
olbor articles, and among others, in 
cloth or other imported commodities 
Tills would be an additional element in 
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tho interna! wnal demand, and wonlS 
nindifv more or less the terms of inier- 


clmugo , , 

01 tho three possible vanoties in the 
iniliicnco of thcnpiicss on demand, 
wliicli 18 the more probable — that tho 
doinaiid would bo increased more than 
the clie iimcss, ns much ns the cliwji- 
ncss, or iess than tbo die ipness? ThiB 
depends on tho nnliire of the particulnr 
commoditv, and on tin. tastes ol pur 
chasers \Vbcn tbe connnodilr is ono 
in general request, and the fall of its 
price brings it within tins reach of a 
much larger class of incomes than be 
foro, the demand is often increased in 
a greater ratio than tho fall of price, 
and a larger sum of money is on tho 
whole expended in tho article Such 
was tho case with codec, when ita pnee 
was lowered by sueeessno reductions 
of taxation , and such would probably 
bo tho case wntb sugar, wino, and a 
large class of commodities which, 
iliough not necessaries, are largely con 
mimed, and in which many consumora 
indulge when tbe articles are cheap 
and economiro when they are dear 
But It morn frequently happens that 
when n commodity falls in pneo, less 
money is spent in it than before a 
greater quantity 18 consumed, but not 
so great a vaine The consumer who 
saves uimiev by tbo obcapnesB of tbe 
article, will be likely to expend part of 
the saving in men nsing Ins consump- 
tion of other things and unless tbo 
low price attracts a larire class of new 
purcUaBers who were either net consu 
mers of the article at all, iw only in 
snail quantity and occasionally, a less 
nggre^te suin will be expended on it 
bpeakmg generally, tlierelorc, tbe third 
ol our three cases is (hemostprubaUe 
and an improvement in an exportable 
article is likely to be as beneficial (if not 
more beneficial) to foreign countries, 
as to the country where tbe article li 
produced. 


6 Thus far had the theory of in 
ternationnl vnltics been earned in the 
first and ‘ccond odilions of this work 
But mlclligcut cnticisuis (Uintly those 
of my friend Mr tViLiam Thornton) 
and subsequent further mvestigation, 
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hnrc gliowni tlmt tlip dottnuo Ktatcd in 
tlio prcrodmg pip r, tliongli correct ns 
far ns it goch, is not vet tho coiuploto 
tlieori of the snliiect mnlter 
■X It uis I'con gliorm tint tho exports 
and imports hctwi cn tho two coiintnes 
(or, if lie Hupiui 0 more thnn two, Ix.- 
tween inch coniitrv and tho world) 
mint in tho nirpi •ntc nni for ench 
other, nnd must uicrofnro ucexoliangcd 
(or one nnollicr nt smh values as \sill 
ho roiiipafil le with tin. cqiiition of lu 
, temnlioiinl donintid Tiint tins, how- 
ever, docs not furnish tlio coniplcto law 
of the phcnoinenoti, npiicirs Irom tho 
following considerniion that Bcreml 
different rates of infernalionnl value 
mar all cqunllv fulhl tho conditions of 
this law 

Tlio supposition was, that England 
could proiliico 10 yards of cloth with 
tho somo labour as 15 of linon, nnd 
Gennani with the sinio labour as 20 
of linen , that a trade was opentd be- 
tween tho two conntnes , that England 
thencelorth confmod her production to 
clolli, and Gcrmani to linen, and, that 
if 10 jards of cloth should thenceforth 
exchange for 17 of linen, England nnd 
Germany would exactly supply each 
other’s tiemnnd tlmt, for instunco, if 
England wanted nt that pneo 1 7,000 
ynnis of linen, Genunny would want 
exactly the 10,000 jards of cloth, 
which, at that pneo, h ngland would 
lie required to giio for the linen 
Under these suppositions it appeared, 
lint 10 cloth for 17 linen, would bo, in 
point of fact, the intonuitioiml values 
I Tut it 18 quite possible that some 
[lothor rate, sndi as 10 cloth for 18 linen, 

' might also fulfil the conditions of tho 
equation of infemniional demand. Sup- 
( jioso that nt this last rate, England 
£ would want more linen thnn nt tho 
'^rate of 10 for 17, but not in tho ratio of 
jflio clienpncss , that she would not want 
|llio 18,(>00 which she could now buj 
Iwith 10,000 jnrds of cloth, but would 
be content with 17,600, for which she 
would pay (at the now rate of 10 for 
18) 9722 yards of cloth Germany, 
again, having to pay dearer for cloth 
than whon it coind be bought nt 10 
for 17, would probably reduce her con 
sumption to on amount below 10,000 


vnrds, perhaps to tho very same nniu 
nor, '1722 Lndor these conditions iho 
Equation of Intemationnl Demand 
would still exist Thus, tho rate of 
10 for 17, nnd that of 10 for 18, would 
equally satisfy the Equation of De- 
mand and nianj other rates of mtor- 
chnngo might Siilisfi it in hke manner 
It IS conceivable tfmt the conditions 
might bo equally satisfied by every uu 
incncal rate which could he supposed 
There is still, therefore, a portion of 
indeterminatoncss in the rate at which 
the international values would adpist 
tlionisehes, showing thot the whole 
of the influoncing circumstances can 
not jet have boon taken into tho 
account 

§ 7 It will be found that to snpplj^ 
tins deficiency, wo must take into con-! 
Bidcnition not onlj, ns we have alixad^ 
done, the quanlUics demanded m cneb 
country, ol tho imported commodities j- 
hut also tho extent of tho moans of 
supplying that demand, which arc sep 
nt liberty in each country bv thfl 
change in the direction of its industry 

To illiistrato this point it will to,, 
nocessan to choose more conicnient 
luimbers than those which we have 
hitherto oraplorcd Lot it be stipposcxl 
tlmt in England 100 yards of cloth, 
prenouslj to tho trade, exchanged forj 
JOO of linen, but that in Gormany 100 
of cloth exchanged for 200 of linon 
Wlicn the trade was opened, England 
would supply cloth to Germany, Ger- 
many hnen to England, nt an exchange 
vnluo which would depend partly on 
the element nlreadv discussed, viz the 
comparahie degree in which, in the 
two countnos, increased cheapness 
operates in increasing tho demand , 
and partly on some otiior element not 
lot taken into account In onlcr to 
I'^olate this unknown element, it will 
bo ncceseary to make some definite and 
invnnablo supposition in reganl to the 
known elcineiit. Let us therefore as 
sniiie, that the influence of choajmess 
on demand conforms to some simple 
law, common to both countnos and 
to both commodities As tho simp’ost 
and most convenient, let us suppose 
that in both countnes any given in 
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crease of clieapnesR produces an ex- | 
actly proportional increase of consump- 
tion or, in other words, that the value 
expended in the commodity, the cost 
mcnrred for the sate of obtaining it, 

IB alwoj 8 the same, whether that cost 
affords a greater or a smaller quantity 
if the commodity 

Let ns now suppose that England, 
previonsly to the trade, reijnired a 
million of yards of linen, which were 
worth, at the English cost of produc- 
tion, a million yards of cloth By 
turning all the labour and capital with 
which that linen was produced, to the 
production of cloth, she would produce 
for exportation a million yards of 
doth. tMippose that this is the ex- 
act qnanbty which Germany is accus- 
tomed to consume England can dis- 
pose of all this cloth m Germany at 
the German pnee , she must consent 
indeed to taka a little less until she has 
dnyen the German producer from the 
market, hut as soon as this is effected, 
she can sell her milhon of cloth for two 
millions of luien , being the quantity 
that the German clothiers are enabled 
to make, bj transferring their whole 
labour and capital from cloth to linen 
Thus England would gam the whole 
benefit of the trade, and Germany 
notlnng This would be perfectly con 
Htstent with the equation of interna- 
tional demand since England (ac- 
cording to the hypotbesis in the pre- 
ceding paragraph) now requires two 
millions of linen (being able to get 
them at the same coat at which die 
previously obtamed only one), while 
the pnees in Germany not being 
altered, Germany reanires as before 
exactly a million of cloth, and can ob- 
tain It by emplojung the labour and 
capital set at liberty from the pro- 
duction of cloth, in producing the 
two millions of hueu reqmred by 
England 

'i hits far, we have supposed that the 
additional cloth which England conld 
make, by transferring to cloth the 
nhole of the capital previonsly em 
plored in niaking linen, was exaotly 
suacient to supply the whole of Ger- 
many’s existing demand. But suppose 
next that it la more than Eufijcient. 
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Suppose that while England ootM 
make with her liberated capital a 
million yards of cloth for exportation, 
the cloth which Germany had hereto 
fore required was 800,000 yards only, 
equivalent at the German cost of pro- 
duction to 1,600,000 yards of hnen 
England therefore could not dispose 
of a whole million of cloth in Germany 
at the German prices Yet she wants, 
whether cheap or dear (by otrr suppo- 
Rvtion), as much hnen. as can be bourat 
for a million of cloth and since this 
can only be obtained from Germany, or 
by the more expensive process ol 
production at home, the holders of the 
million of cloth will he forced by each 
other’s competition to offer it to Ger- 
many on any terms (short of the 
English cost of production) which will 
induce Germany to take the whole 
What terms these would he, the sup- 
position W6 have made enables ns 
exactly to define The 800,000 yards 
of cloth which Germany consumed, 
cost her the equivalent of 1,600,000 
hnen, and that invanable cost is what 
she IB willing to expend in cloth, 
whether the quantity it obtams for 
her be more or less England, there- 
fore, to induce Germany to take a mil 
hon of cloth, must offer it for 1,600,000 
of hnen The international valnes 
will thus be 100 cloth for 160 hnen, 
intermediate between the ratio of ^e 
costs of production m England and 
that of the costs of proOTction m 
Germany and the two conntnes vnll 
divide the benefit of the trade, England 
gaining in the aggregate 600,000 
yards of linen, and Germany being 
richer by 200,000 additional yards of 
cloth 

Lot ns now stretch the last supposi- 
tion still farther, and suppose that the 
cloth previonsly consumed by Germany 
was not only less than the milhon 
yards which England is enabled to 
furnish by discontinuing her production 
of hnen, but less in the full proportion 
of England’s advantage m the prodno- 
tion, that IB, that Germanv only re- 
quired half a milhOn In this case, 
bj cea.sing altogether to produce cloth, 
Oennanj can add a million, but a 
milhon only, to her production of linen, 
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nnd thin million bcmr tho cquivnlont 
of wlmt tlio Imlf million pn wouslj 
co«t Lcr, IS nil tlint she cnn bo induced 
I'j- nnr dcgrcu of cbenpncna to expend 
in cloth. Englnnd inll bo forced hr 
her own competition to pro nnholo 
million of cloth for this million of linen, 
juBt OR bIio was forced in the preceding 
case to pro it for l.GOO.OUO But 
Lnglnnd could hare produced nt the 
same coRt n million rards of linen for 
herself hngland therefore den\-cs, in 
thi'i ca^t, no ndMintngc from the intci^ 
national trade Germany g-iins the 
whole , obtaining a million of cloth 
inutcnd of half n million, at nhat the 
half million previousU cost her Ger- 
many, in short, in, in this third case, 
exactly in tho same situation ns Eng 
land wap in tho first case , which may 
lasily be venfitsl by reversing tho 
hpircs 

As tho general rcsnlt of the three 
\aRCR, it ma\ be laid dovrn as a theorem, 
that under tho supposition we have 
made of a demand exactly in proper 
tinn to the cheapness, the law of 
international -vnluo mil bo fol 
t lows — 

llie whole of tho cloth which Eng- 
- land can make with tho capital pro 
«on«lv doroted to linen, mil exchange 
for the whole of tho linen which Ger- 
many can iinko with tho capital pro 
Tioasly dovotod to cloth 
Or, Still more geticrallr, 

I 'Ibn whole of ni gyai minodities which 
[the tw o conn tnes c.aii rcspectn e!y make 
/for cxpvrtation, with ttio labour and 
[capital thrown out of employment by 
importation, mil exchange against one 
iuother 

ThiR law, and tlia-Jh ree differen t 
paeabibiiea^nnsuigj'roni jt' in'regiTct 
io the (Lvision ot the nJvarifn^, may 
ij^jeOTrrc 7 iiCnTly'‘gmierol!J'cd~by means 
^f algebraical symbols, as follows 
limrtho (5[hunlltr of cloth which 
England can make with the labour and 
capital withdrawn from the production 
of linen, be = m 

Let the cloth prononsly required 
by Germany (at tho German cost of 
prodnction) be ■= m 

Then n of cloth -mil always ^ox- 
change for exactly 2m of Imen. 
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Consequently if n t« •«, the whole 
advantage will be on the side of Lng- 
lnnd 

If 11 = 2m, the whole advantage will 
bo on tbo Bide of Germnnv 
K n bo gi eater than m, but lesathnn 
2m, tho two oountnes wnll share tho 
advantami, England getting 2m of 
linen whore she before got only n, 
Gormonv getting n of cloth where she 
before got only m 

It 18 almost BuperfluouB to observe 
that tho figure 2 stands where it does, 
only because it is the figure which ex- 
presses the advantage of Germany over 
Lntjland in linen ns estimated in cloth, 
and (what is tho same thing) of Eng- 
land o\er Germany m cloth as esti- 
mated in linen If wo had supposed 
that m Germanv, before the trade, 100 
of cloth exchanged for 1000 instead of 
200 of hiitn, then n (after the trade 
commenced) would Iiaie exchanged for 
10m iiiEttad of 2m If instead of 1000 
or 200 we had supposed only 160, n 

would have exchanged for only ®m 

If (in fine) tho cost value of cloth ;ns 
estimated m hnen) in Germany, e\ 
cecdb the cost rahie snmlarly estimated 
III England, in the ratio of j? to <j, then 
w ill II, aftci- the on enmg of the trade, 

exchange^W 

§ 8 'Ub have now nmved nt what I 
seems a law of International Vnluos, of j 
pent Bimplicitv and generaUty But 1 
we have done so by sotting out fiom a ' 

* It mnT be nsltod 1^117 we here enpposed 
the number n to have ns Us extreme limlls, 

a and Sm (or -Em)? why may not » be lo>s 
V 

thin m or pretter than 2 n, and if »o, what 
will he the result’ 

I his we shall now examine and when we 
do 80 It will arpenr that u Is nUajs, practl- 
cnllx tpeaking, confined within these limits 
8uppo.e for example that n la less than m , 
or, rererting to our former figures that tbo 
million yards of cloth which England cnn 
make, will not gaUsf} the whole of O ennany e 
pre-existing demand Uintdemand being (lot 
us suppose) for 1 100,000 vards. It would 
then at first sight, appear that England 
would supply Germany with cloth up to the 
extent of a million, that Germany would 
continue to supplj herself with tho remain 
Ing 200,000 by homo production i that this 
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of Fngliuid f”r linen is OTSctly propor 
(lonnl to tho cheapness, but that of 
Germany for cloth, not proportional 
To revert to the second of our three 
cases, the case in which England by 
discontinuing the prcdnotion of linen 
could produce for exportation a milhon 
yards of cloth, and Germany bv ceas- . 
ing to produce cloth could produce an j 
addihonal 1,600,000 yards of linen. i 
If the one of these quantities exactly 
eichanced for the other, the demand 
of England would on our present sup- 
position bo exactly satisucd, for sue 
requires all the linen which can be got 
for a million yards of cloth bntGcr 
many perhaps, though she required 
800,000 cloth at a cost eqmialcnt to 
1,600 000 linen, yet when she can got 
a million of cloth at the same coat, may 
not require the whole million , or may 
require more than a million First, 
lot her not require so much , but only 
ns much as she can now buy for 
I 1,500,000 linen England will still 
‘ olfer a million for these 1,600,000, 
but even tins may not induce Germany 
to tale BO much as a million , and if 
England continues to expend exactly 
the same aggregate cost on linen 
whatever be the pnen, she will have to 
submit to tahe for her million of cloth 
any quantity of linen (not less than a 
milhoi^ which may be requisite to m- 
dnee Germany to take a million oft 
^ppose tbs to be 1,400,0001 
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purely arbitrary hipothesis respecting 
the relation between demand and 
\ cheapness We have assumed their 
I relation to be fixed though it is essen 
1 tially van \hle We have supposed 
’ that every mcrease of cheapness pro- 
duces an exactly proportional extension 
of demand , in other words, that the 
same iniannblo value is laid out in a 
commodity whether it bo cheap or dear , 
aud the law which we have investi- 
gated holds good only on this hypo 
thesis, or some other practically equi- 
valent to it Lot ns now, therefore, 
combine tlie tuo vanable elements of 
tbe question, tho vanations of each 
of winch we have considered sepa 
rateh T et ns suppose the relation 
between demand and cheapness to 
vary, and to become such as uoidd 
prevent the rule of mtcrchange laid 
down m the last theorem from satis- 
fymg the conditions of the Equation 
. of International Demand let it be 
j supposed, for instance, that the demand 

port on of the snpplr nxiuld rcgnlofe the price 
of tho whole; that England therefore would 
t '0 tell her nillUon of 

woth at the German co«t of production frit. 
'"■0 mlllioneof linen) and would gain tlie 

iTo tho trade, Germany being 

ho better off than before ^ ® 

That aueh, hovever would not be the 
remit will foon be evident The 
mWna^ dem^d of Germeiiv for 2COOOO 
hTiIrt fnr fttruEhea a remnrcc to Eng- 
Wtin foreign trade of which It 

^hnnla w h^ll hereelf, and 

"o “ore labour and capital 
^ can withdraw from linen for the 

p^uctlon of thla extra quantity of cloth 

whinh ® “tnmodltles In 

which GeiTOonT haa a relative advantage 
over her (thoueh perhaps not so great as In 
thoffefhouill uowimport Insteadof 
producing and the labour and capital for 

tnuisfcrrod to cloth, nntU tho required 
amount I. made up If this traniftr W 

n>ete will’n^iTSe^e^nid ZT h ^ 

ivill fell the whole 1 awxi at th'e ^enoM 

of .b’"? 'h® "hole ~ 

tago of the trade But If the transfer makn« 
up more than the 200 COO Eng^nd 
m^ cloth than l.e«) 000 jarSf to " ffr?^ aw H 

part with enough of tho advanuge to Induce 
Ge many to^o the surplus tLs thfeSro 
Un. * ** ^ "^Eht to be beyond^ 

limits la transformed practically Into a case 

liraltT^ 


doth 

^Bglaiid has now reaped from ’ 
the trade a gam not of 600,000 but, I 
only of 400.000 yards , while Germany, 
noo obtained an extrA 

200,000 yards of cloth, has obtained it ! 
with only seven eighths of the labour?]' 
and capital which she previouBly ex-tf! 
pended in supplvmg herself with cloth, 
find may expend the remainder in m- ■ 
crenmng her own consumption oflmen, , 1 
or of any other commodity ' 

Suppose on the contraiy that Ger- 
'>'■ » “'Jlion cloth 
lor 1,600,000 bnen, requires more than 
a milhon yards of doth England 
avmg only a million which she can 
pve ^thout trenchmgnpon the qnan- 
she previonsly reserved for herseE, 
bermany must bid for the extra doth 
at a higher rate than 160 for 100, 
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until Eho mnclios a mle {n&\ 170 for 
100) which wnll either bnng doi\n her 
own demand for cloth to the limit of a 
rnllion, or else tempt England to part 
noth eomo of (ho cloth aho previously 
consumed at home 
Let ns next suppoae that the pro- 
Ttortionahlj of demand to choapneaa, 
.'i-toad of holding good in one country 
but not in the other, does not hold 
good in either country, and that the 
deviation is of the same kind in both , 
that, for inBlanco, neither of the iv.o 
increases its demand in a degree erjui- 
ralont to the increase of chuapness 
On tins supposition, at the nto of one 
million cloth for 1,000,000 linen, Eng- 
land mil not wantso much as 1,000,000 
limn, nor Germany so much ns u 
niilhou cloth and if they fall abort of 
that amount in exactly the aamo 
degree, if England only wants linen 
to the amount of nine tentha of 


1,600,000 (1,440,0001, and Germany 
only nine uuiidrw ttionaand of cloth, 
the interchange will contmuo to tal o 
place at the same r'te And ao if 
England wants a tenth more than 
1,000,000, and Germany a tenth more 
than B milhon This coincidonco 

S which, It is to be observed, mipposes 
emand to extend cheapnesa m a cor 
responding, but not in an equal de- 
gree*) evidently could not exist unless 
by mere accident and in any other 
cast, the equation of international de 
mand would require a different adjust- 
ment of mtomationnl values 
I The only general law, then, which • 
lean be Imd down, is this The values 
I at which a country exchongoa its pro- 
,d_ce wnth foreign countries depend on 
) two things first, on the amount and 
io:dcnsihiiity of their' demand for its 
I commodities, compared with its de 
! ma^ for theira , and secondly, on the 
1 cnpltal3fhich it baa foTySPo^Irbm the 
! piMuotion of domestio commodities 


• The increnw! of demand from 800 000 to 
#00,000, and Uiat from n million to 1, <40,000, 
are neither equal In tticraselveB, nor boar on 
equal proportion to the Increaso of ohcapneas 
Oermanira demand for cloth Ims Increaaed 
one-eighth, ohUe the chcapnpsa la Increased 
one fourth. Ftigland a demand for linen Is 
Iticr.nred 41 |»,r eeiit, while the chcapueBiia 
kscieaMd tiO per cent. 


for Its own consumption The more' 
the foreign demand for its commodities 
exceeds its demand for foreign commo 
ditics, and the less capital it can spare 
to produce for toreign markets, com- 
pared with what foitigiiers spare to 
produce for its markets, the more fa 
V Durable to it will bo the tonus of 
iiitorclmngc (hat is, the more it 
will obtain of foreign commodities 
in return for a given quiuitity of its 
own 

But those two influencing oircuia- 
stancos arc in roalitv reducible to ono 
for the capital which a country has to 
spare fiom the production of domestic 
commodities lor its own use, is in pro- 
portion to its own demand for foreign 
commodities whatever proportion of 
its collective income it expemls in pur 
chases from abroad, that same proper 
tioii of its capital is loft wthoutn homo 
market for its productions The new 
clement, tliereforc, vvliich for tlie sake 
ol sciontifio correctness wo have intro- 
duced into the theory of international 
values, docs not scorn to make any 
very material diQorence in the practical 
result It still appears, that the coun- 
tries which cany on their foreign trade 
on tile most advantageous terms, are 
those whose commodities are most in 
demand by foreign countnes, and which 
have themselves the least demand for 
foreign commodihos Erom w hich, 
-amuugji thor c oDsoqnence's, it loltswg: 
that the ncliosTXDtratnca,-«cferi» pari- 
iiits, gninJpieTeusfbya'given amount 
of„fqreign comiiIgl-cer‘'8inc6,~hnvingTi 
greater dbmtmd-for commodities gene- 
rally, they are likely to have a greater 
demand lor foreign commodities, and 
I thus modify the terms of interchange 
to thuir own disadvantage Their ag- 
gregate gams bv foreign trade, doubt- 
less, are generally greater than those 
of poorer countnes, since they carry 
on a greater amount of such trade, and 
gain the benefit of cheapness on a 
larger consumption but their gam is 
loss on each individual article oon- 
sumed 

§ 9 We now pass to another essorr 
tial part of the theoiy of the stihjcct 
There are two seuses m ■'^hioh a coun 


i 

1 
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Ntry oLtaint coimnoditios clicaper liy 
,foTei^ vrado , in the Ben<m of Value, 
'and m the eense of Coat It geta them 
cheaper m th g first neaye, by their 
i falling in \alue rclativelv to other 
thinga the aame quantitv of them 
exchanging, in the countiy, for a 
smaller quantity than before of the 
other prodnee ol the country To ro- 
' \ ett to our onginal figures , in F ngland, 
all consumers of linen obtained, after j 
the trade lens opened, 17 or some 
greater number of yards for the same 
quantity of all other things for v,hich 
they before obtained only 16 The 
degree of cheapness, m this sense of 
the term, depends on the laws of Inter- 
national Demand, so copiously illns 
trated in the preceding section? But 
in. the other sense, that of Cost, a 
counfry Mts a commodity cheaper, 
when it obtains a greater qnantity of 
tho commodity with the same crpeii 
diture of labour and capital In this 
sen'O of the term, cheapness in a great 
iiitasure depends upon a cause of a 
different nature a country gets its im- 
ports cheaper, in proportion to the ^ne 
ml productiveness of its domestic in 
dustiy , to the general etEcicncy of its 
labour Tho labour of one country 
may be, as a whole, much more cfn 
cient than that of another all or most 
of the commodities capable of b^ing 
produced in both, may bo produced in 
one at less absolute cost than in tho 
other, which, as we have scon, will 
not necessarily nrevent tho two conn 
tries from exchanging commodities. 
The things nhich the more favoured 
country will import from others, are 
of course those m which it is least 
supenor, but by importing them it 
aoqmres, even in those coramodiiies, 
the same advantage which it jxissessea 
in the articles it gives m exchange for 
them Thus the conntnes whion ob- 
tam their own prodnctions at least 
cost, also get their imports at least 
cost 

This will be made sHU more obnons 
if we suppose two competing conntnes 
England sends cloth to Germany, and 
giies JO yards of it for 17 yards of 
hnen, or for something else which m 
Germany is the eqmvalent of those 


17 vnrds Another conntrr, R» for ex- 
ample Drance, do^’? the same The one 
giving 10 Yard? of cloth for a certain 
quantify of German commodities bo 
mnat the other if, therefore, in Eng- 
land, these 10 yaials are produced bv 
only half ns much labour ns that by 
whnh they are produced in hranco, 
the Imen or other commodities of Gor- 
! many wall cost to England only half 
tho nniftunt of labour which they will 
cost to 1’ ranee England would tlins 
obtain her imports at less cost than 
France, in the ratio of the greater cfB- 
ciency of her lalour in the prcluclion 
of cloth which might bo taken, m 
the case supposed, a? an approiiraato 
estimate of the efficiency of her labour 
generally, since France, ns well aa 
Englana, by selecting cloth ns her 
article of export, would have shown 
that with her also it was tho commo- 
dity in which Inbonrwns rolativeli tho 
most elTinent It follows, therefore, 
that eaciy country ^ts its imports at 
1< ss cost, in proportion to the gcnoml 
efficiency of its labour 

This proposition was first clearly 1 
seen and expounded by ilr Senior,* I 
but only as apphcable to the importn-j 
tion of the precious metals I think it! 
important to point out that tho proposi-j 
tion holds equally true of nil other im j 
ported commodities , and further, that* 
it IS only a portion of the truth For, 1 
in the case supposed, the cost to Eng 
land of the hnen which she pays for 
anth ten yards of cloth, docs not depend 
solely upon the cost to herself ol ton 
yards of cloth, but partli also upon 
now many yards of unen sho obtains 
in exchange for them ^^^lnt her im 
ports cost to her is a function of two 
vanahles, tho quantity of her own 
commodities which she gives for them, 
and the coat of those commodities. Of 
these, the last alone depends on the 
efficiency of her labour the first de- 
pends on the law of international 
values , that is, on the mtensity and 
extensibihty of tho foreign demand lor 
her commodities, compared with her 
demand for foreign commodities 

In tho case just now supposed, of 

* ThreaLcctur*! on the Cost of Obtaining 
Uonef 
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0 competition botiveon Englnnd and 
Fmneo, tlio Btoto of lutemationnl 
tftloos ftfleotod both oonipctitors alike, 
Pinco tboy were snppo'-ed to trade mth 
tlie same conntrj, and to export and 
import tho Fame commodities Tlio 
difierence, tlierctoro, in wlmt tlieir im 
ports cost them, depended solclv on 
the Ovhor cause, tho nnci\nal cthciency 
of thoir labour 'Iliei ga\e tho same 
tiuanlities, the difference could onlj 
l>e in the cost of production But if 
England traded to Gcmnny i\nth cloth, 
anil rmneo ivith iron, the coniparalivo 
demand in Germany for those two com- 
modiiies ivould boar a sh iro m deter 


mining the comparative cost, in labour 
and capital, mih which England and 
France would obtain German prodncH 
If iron wore more in demand in Gci 
many than cloth, Franco would recovet 
through that channel, part of her dm 
advantage , if less, her disadvnntaim 
would bo increased The cfficionm, 
therefore, of a country’s labour, is not 
tho only thing which determines even 
tho cost at w uioh that conntn obtains 
imported commodities— while it has no 
share winterer in determining either 
their exchange value, or, as vre shall 
presunth see, iheir pr.ce. 


CHAPTER XIX- 


or HOVET, COVsniErED AS AN IMTOnTED COlfStODlTr 


t 5 1 The dogreo of progress which 
Vo have now made in the theory of 
'Foreign Trade, puts it in our power to 
imippU what was provioaslj deficient 
tin our view of the theorr of Monejr, 
and this, when completed, wall in its 
^um enable ns to conclude the sulycct 
|of Foreign Trade 

n Mono^, or tho material of which it 
jm composed, is, in Great Britain, and 
Un most other conntnes, a foreign com- 
Vmodity Its valiio and distribution 
fmimt therefore bo regulated, not by 
: tho law of yjilue whioh obtains in ad 
jacent places, but by that whicb is ap- 
plicable to imported commodities — tho 
' low of Intcmalioiml Values 

In tho discuB^ion into which we are 
now nbont to enter, I shall use the 
terras Money and the Precious Jfetals 
indiscnmiiiately This may be done 
without leading to am error, it having 
been shown that the aalue of monej, 
when it consists of the precious metals, 
or of a paper cnrrenci convertible into 
them on demand, is cntirelv goaemed 

fe the value of the motals thom'olves 
m which it never perraanentb differs, 
'except bv tho expense of coinage when 
ithiB IB paid tho individual and not by 
tho BltttO 


Monov IS brought into a conntiy in < 
two diflcTont ways It is imported^ 
(clncflj in tho form of bullion) like anyi 
other mcrchandire, os being an advnn t 
tageous article of commerco It is also ' 
imported m its other character of a J 
medium of exchange, to pay some debt) 
due to tho countiT, either for goods ex- 
ported or on nn\ other account. There 
are other wai s in which it may be in- 
troduced ca-uall} , these are the two 
in -which it IS received m the ordinary 
course of business, and which deter 
mine its value The o-astenco of these 
two distinct modes in which money 
flo-ws into a coimtn , while other com- 
modities are habitually introduced onlyi 
in tho first of these modes, occasions 
somewhat more of complexity and ob , 
scunty than exists in the case of other ' 
commodities, and for this reason only; 
IB an\ special and mmute exposition] 
necehsaiy ! 

§2 In so far as the precious metals' 
are imported in tho ordinary wav ofj 
commerco, their valno must depend on 
the same causes, and conform to the 
same laws, os the value of nnp other^* 
foreign production It is in this mode* 
chieil^ tnat gold and Bill erdiftuse 
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Belvea from tie mining conntnes into 
nil otier parts of tic coramcixial 'J.orW 
They aro the staple comtnolilioa of 
those conntnes, or at i ast nre among 
their great articles of regiil ir export , 
and are shippi d on speculation, in the 
same manner ns other export ihlo com- 
modities. 'lie qunntiti, therefore, 
vrliich a country (say England) anil 
give of Its oavn produce, for a certain 
quantity of hiillion, vail depend, if wo i 
snpposc only two conntnes and two 
commodities, upon the demand in Eng 
land for bnlbon, compared with tin 
demand in the mining country (which 
wo will call BniTil) torn lint England 
has to give Hioi must exchange in 
snob proportions as will leave no tin 
satisfied demand on cither side, to a'ter 
values by its comi>ctition The bullion 
required hv England must exactly par 
for the cottons or other h nglish com 
modities required by Brazil If, how- 
ever, we subvtitnto for this simplicity 
the degree of corajilication which rs ally 
exists, liie equation of international 
demand must be established not ho 
tween the bullion wanted in England 
and the cottons or broadcloth wanted 
in Brazil, but between the whole of the 
imports of England and the whole of 
her exports The demand in foreign 
countries for English prodnets, must 
bo brought into eqnHihnnm with the 
demand in England for the products 
of foreim countries, and all foreign 
commodities, bnlbon among the rest, 
must be < ichanged against English 
prodnets in such proportions, ns will, 
by the effect they produce on the de 
mand, estahh-^h this eqiiilibnnra 
1 fihere is nothing in the peculiar 
I nature or n^es of the piecious metals, 

' winch should make them an exception 
I to the general principles of demand 
So far as they nre wanted for purposes 
I*' oflnmiyor the arts, tlft demand m 
j creases with the cheapncBs, in the 
same irregular way ns the demand for 
. any other commodity So far as they 
\ are required for money, the demand 
increases with the cheapness in a per- 
fectly regular way, the quantity needed 
< b^ing alwaja in inverse proportion to 
I the value 'JTns is the only real dif 
Csrence, m respect to demand, between 
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money and other things , and for the 
present purpose it is a difference alto- 
gether imiiiatenni > 

hlonov, then, if imported solely as a 
mcrchanilize, uill, like olher import^l i 
commodities, bt of lowest vnlno in the ( 
countries for o hose t xporfs there is the t 
greatest fonipn ilcniund, and whuh i 
have llieinschf s llio least demand for , 
foreign romntotlitics To those two eir j 
■ cumstancos it houever note sary to 
add two others, nhn-li proiluco tlitiir^ 
oficct through co'-l of carnage Iho 
cost of obtaining hiillmn i^ cnmpoundid 
of two elements , the goods gi'^' n to pur- 
chase It, and tlie expense of iiansport J 
ol which last, the Imlhon countries will 
hear a part (iliongh an uncortau 
part) in the adpistment of intcmationnc 
■values 'JIic expense of transport is 
partly that of carrying the goods to the 
bullion count nes, and partly that of 
bnnging back the bullion both these 
Items arc infinenccd by the dtstnneo 
from the mines , anil the former is also 
much alTcctcd by the hulkincss of the 
goods Couiilncs whose exportable 
prodnee consists of the finer niniintac- 
tiircs, obtain bullion, as well ns all 
other foreign articles, cre/ert* panbu% 
at less expense tlian countnes winch 
export roining hut hnlkv raw produce. 

To bo quite accurate, thortfore, wa 
must say — ^The conntnes a hose exA 
portable pnaluctions are most in de 
mand abroad, and contain greatest 
value in smalleBt bnlk, which are! 
nearest to the mines, and which haver 
least demand for foreign productions, i 
are those in which money will be o( t j 
lowest value, or in other words, in' 
which pnees wall huhitnallv jjiuge thei 
highest If we are speaking not of fliej ' 
value of money, but of its cost (that is,! 
the qnanhtv of the country's lahnnrj 
which must bt expended to obtain it), I 
we must add to these four condifionsj ^ 
of cheapness a fifth condition, namely,, E 
“ whoso produciive industty is the most ^ 
efficient’’ This last, however, does 
not at all affect the value of monevl 
estimated in commodities it afTecta 
the general abundance and facihr^ 
with winch all things, money and comj 
moclities together, can he obtained < 
Although, therefore, Mr is 
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in orror ulio coiitwid tlml tlio vnluo 


, richt jnp'intin^nut ih' p^- 'ittllicu icy 
\cf ! iip’v«}i Jntmiir ni tiie cliicf tin 9i> 
th ]'*t'^iuit« nirlnU ittv obtftiiKd 
«i 3< 1 nplniiil limn b\ lui'.t 

loilit-r f^nfncn, 1 caimol n linil tlmt il 
[pt nil ne\.onnt« for tlmir b"inj rf Km 
ini'd'’, fo’ tbcir gmiip Irpi fir in tlu 
inbA'f of t-iuilIKHlm “i 'lliis in no 
Inr )‘'i u m n ficl, amt imt m ill> hiou, 
Jill i-t b" (v.ta9 PiKMi bi tlu t,n.n tl<^ 
tnniul in fini n cniintru^ fur tbu 
ntnj'lc o’niuuKlitii ■< o'" I lulmiil, and ibn 
piiicrain niibulk} clmnictrr o'" tlioio 
o. min nliti c iiiimn. 1 nnh tiic corn, 
wine, tiuiii_r, fULiir, wmil Imlci, la low, 
liM ij>, 1 nJt, tn'Mcto, raw c<iM<m, .VOt 
wbich (onn tbo ocportu of o'btrcom 
turrcinl cmitilniJ' 'Jlun two eumts 
will ncconnl fur a tuincwlml Li_hcr 
mngo of p iicrnl j'nc< s in rnginnd 
Ibtin clowlurc, notinlbstamling tht 
cojiuemtlinp inGiuncn of licr own 
rrtat »it mnml fur furtugu cotninoditirH 
1 am, bowrror, «lrv'n,:ti of oi'imon that 
the biph I'ncts of cJmniouitita ni d 
low imn.basiiu' jwwir of money m 
1 iiHlmai, nre more npinrcnt than mil 
Too-d, indeed,!' ("inicwlmt dnrer, nnd 
fierfdtbnijK’SC' bo large a portion of the 
cxiicndiinri. when the incomo la hinall 
and tho fainit.i 1 trgti, that to pucb 
faniilica Lngla’nd is a dinr cfmntn 
Services also, of most dt crip ions 
arc dearer than in tlio otber countne-' of 
1 on'pc, from tbt k's costlj modi, of 
linnp ot tho poorer dashes on tho 
Continent. Unt mmiiifnttuad fumtno 
ditiia ((XC'jit inoit ol thtiHo in wliah 
pood taste is rtipnrcd) nro dctnkdl^ 
ihiajMr, or would bu bo, if biytrs 
fould ki content with tho Bamo qniilit} 
pf luntcnnl nnd ot workmanhliip What 
IS called tho dcanicss ol living in 
Imglaiid, 18 mainly an nOiiir not of 
pectssily hut of foolish custom , it being 
thought imjicmino b) all classes in 
England above the condition of a day- 
labourer, that tbo tUinga tboy conRumo 
should either Ikj of Uio same quality 
with those used hj much richer people, 
or at least Bhould bo as nearly os pos- 
fiblo imdislinguishablo from them in 
outward apiiearunco 


nil 


of moiiov, ID countries whero it is 
inijiorlMl commodilv, must be entirely) 
rogulattd by its value in the countrus 
wbiib piaxlnce il, nnd c.innot bo raised 
or hivTircd in nnv jicrmnnent manner 
unkss some change ImB taken plate m 
tho fovt of prtKluction at the mines 
Ol ihu conimrv, nnv ciivumstnnco i 
whith disturbs the tnimtion of intor- 
II it ion a I denmntl wiili nsjwct to n 
panunlir coimtrv nol onlv ina}, but 
must, niiei-l tlu, value of moiic} in that 
coiuiirv — ils viiluu at tho niincs rt 
maining tho same Jho oponintr of 
a 11 w hmtuh of cxjwrt trade iroiu 
hngl.uid, HU mrreaso in tho foreign 
iltniaml fori luhsh |iroductB, either h\j 
tho nntnnil conrMi ot ovuiits o' Iiy thd 
ubni„i1ion of duties, a (hock to th(\ 
d> 111 iiui 111 1 nghiud for forcipi com ' 
inohlics, by tho laving oi oJ import 
duties in Enulaiid or ol evjiort duties 
(.govv litre , tlicso nnd all other events 
of flimilar temh ncy, would make tho 
imports of England (bullion and other 
tliiii,,s token logotber) no long' r nn 
(quivaknt for tbo ts])orls , and tbo 
count lU's winch take liorevi>ort8 would 
be ob igtd to ofltr tbcir cominuditios, 
and Imlli m among ibu rest, on cboaptr 
terms, in order to a-estahhsli thn 
equation 01 doniaiiil and thq.Hj'jiglaiitU_ 
won dobtummuui-v cbtniitr.uud would* 
ucquiro a gcnti lily higher range ot 
pnccB liicidtiits iho ruvers- ot thu-<o 
would produce odccts tho reverse — ■ 
Would reilnec pritxs , or, in other words, 
riiBo tho Miluo of tho preciouB metals 
Jl must 1)1 obhcncd, however, that 
money would Lo thus raiscJ in vnluol 
only w itli respect to homo eomuioJitiCB j 
in rolaiion to all imjmrtcd articles it 
would remain as botoro, siueo tiioir 
values would he ullettod in the sami) 
way and in the sumo degree with its 
ow n A couiilryi w Inch, from any of tho 
causes mentioned, gets money ehenper, 
obtains all its other imimrU cLeaper 
likewise 

It IB by no means necessary that thej 
incrcaseil demand for kngbRb conimoj 
dilies, winch enables England to sup 


ply herself with bullion at a cheapo 
IJ 3 rrom tho preceding considom- I mio, should headoiuimd m thoimmn| 
tions, It appeiirs that those are greatly , oouutnes England might esport ne 
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thing ■whatever to those countnoa, and 
yet might he the country which ob- 
tained million from thorn on the lowest 
terms, proi idod there w ore a sufficient 
intensity of demand in other foio ign 
coimtnos for English gnodo, which 
■would bo paid for circuitously, with gold 
and silver from the mining countnos 
The whole of its exports are what a 
country exchanges against the tyholo of 
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its imports, nnd not its exports and 
imports to and from any ono country, 
and the gcneml foreign demand for its 
prodnctioua wall dotermino what equi 
valent it must gi\o for imported ^ods, 
in order to establish an cqnihbnuin 
between its sales and purchases gene- 
rally, ■without regard to the mainte 
nance of a similar equilibnum hetireen 
It and any country smgly , / ^ 


CHATTER XX, 

or TiTB Fonnian ExenAvaa 


§ 1 We have thus far considered 
the precious metals os a commodi^, 
imported hke other commodities in tho 
common conree of trade, and havo ex- 
amined what are the circumstances 
which would m that cose determine 
1 their value But those metals are also 
imported m another charactor, that 
which belongs to them as a medium of 
exchange, not as an article of com- 
merce, to be sold for money, but as 
themselves money, to pay a debt, or 
etlcot a transter of property It re- 
mains to consider whether the liability 
of gold and Bill or to be transported 
from country to country for such pur- 
poses, in any way modifies the con- 
clusions we have already amved at , or 
places those metals under a diflerent 
law of value from that to which, in 
common with all other imported com- 
modities, they would be subject if in- 
ternational trade were an affair of 
direct barter 

‘ Jloney is sent from one counhy to 
another for vanous purposes such as 
? the payment of tributes or subsidies , 
I remittances of revenue to or from de- 
I pendencies, or of rents or other incomes 
I to their absent owners , emigration of 
j capital, or transmission of it (or foreign 
I investment The most usual purpose, 
however, is thaTofTnyroent for goods 
Tolliow in wEaTmtouSillSficoK'mbney 
actually passes from country to country 
for this or any of the other purposes 
mentioned, it is necessary bnelfy to 
state the nature of the mechamsm by 


■which international trade is carried on, 
when it takes place not by barter but 
through tho medium of money 

§ 2 In practice, the expons nnd im-t 
ports of a country not only are not 
exchanged dirootlv against each other, 
hut often do not eien piss through ilio' 
same hands Eac h is separatel y Coiig lit 
and paid_fo^ money We Vu e 
seen, howove?, that, even in the same 
country, money docs not actually pass 
from bond to band each time that pur- 
chnsos ore made with it, nnd still less 
does this happen between different 
countries '1 Iio habitual mode of parj 
mg nnd recemiig payment for cow 
modities, between country nnd country,! 
18 b y bills of exc hange 
'~A merchant rn'England, A, has ex- 
ported English commodities, consign- 
ing them to Ins correspondent B in 
France Another merchant in France, 
C, has exported French commodities 
suppose ol equivalent value, to a mer- 
chant D m England. It is ondcntly 
unnecessary that B in France should 
send money to A in England, and that 
D in England should send an equal 
sum of money to G in France The ono 
debt may bo apphed to the payment of 
the other, nnd the double cost and nsk 
of carnage be thus saved. A draws a 
hill on B for tho amount which B owes 
to him D, havmg on equal amount to 
pay in France, buys this biU from A, 
and sends it to G, who, at the expira- 
tion of the number of davs which tho 
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bill has to rnn, prosonts it to B for 
pajmont. Thus the debt dno from 
Franco to England, and the debt due 
from England to France, are both paid 
mtbout sending an ounce of gold or 
silver from one country to the other 
In this Btatemont, howeior, it is 
supposed that the sum of the debts duo 
from Franco to En^and, and the ram 
of those duo from England to Franco, 
arc equal, that each country has 
exactly tho same number of ounces of 
gold or mlvor to pay and to receiio 
friua implies (if live exclude for tho 
Iprocent any other international pnv- 
jments than those occumng in the 
'conrse of commerce,) that tho exports 
and imports exactly pav for one an- 
iother, or in other words, that the cqua- 
Ition of international demand is esta- 
Ibhshcd IVhen such^is^tho fact, tho 
jntcrnational^Tniiisaclidfjs ara hqui- 
dated ^thout the passage of any 
money froin one country to the other 
But if there is a greater sum duo from 
England to Franco, than is due from 
France to England, or vice vergH, tho 
debts cannot be simply wntton off 
against one another After the one 
has been applied, as far as it will go, 
towards covonng tho other, the balance 
must be transmitted in the prccioas 
metals In point of fact, the merchant 
who has tho amount to pay, mil even 
Hhen pay for it by a bill IVhon a 
person has a remittance to make to a 
foreign country, he does not luraself 
searra for some one who has mone\ to 
receive from that country, and ask him 
for a bill of exchange In this ns in 
other branches of business, there is a 
class of middlemen or brokers, who 
bring buyers and sellers together, or 
stand between them, bujnng bills from 
those who have monej to receive, 
and selling bills to those who have 
money to paj ^^^len a customer 
comes to a broker for a bill on 
Pans or Amsterdam, the broker sells 
to him, perhaps the bill he maj hira- 
eelf have bought that morning from 
a merobunt, perhaps a bill on his own 
correspondent m the foreign city and 
to enable his correspondent to pay, 
whon due, all the bills he has granted, 
be remits to him all those which he has 


bought and has not resold. In tbs t 
manner these brokers take upon them - 1 
selves the whole settlement of the | 
pecuniary transactions between distant I 
places, being remunerated by a small J 
commission or percentage on the! 
amount of each bill wboh they either, 
sell or buy Now, if the brokers find 
that they are ask^ for biUs on tho one 
part, to a greater amount than bills 
are offered to them on the other, they 
do not on tbs account refuse to mvo 
them, but since, m that case, tnoy,- 
ha\o no means of enabhng the corre-| 
spoiidonts on whom their bdls aro| 
drawn, to pay them when due, except' 
b\ transmitting part of the amounting 
gold or silver, they require from those'' 
to whom they sell bills an additional, 
pneo, rafficient to cover the freight and: 
insurance of the gold and silver, with at 
profit sufficient to compensate them furs 
their trouble aud for the temporaryj 
occupation of a portion of their capitakl 
Tba__prpmium.„(ns Jt_j8 called)^ the, 
Imyei^re wiIbng^to.pajTJTecause they 
must otherwise go to the expense of 
remitting the precions metals them 
selves, and it is done cheaper by those 
who make doing it a part of their es 
pecial business But though only some 
of those who have a debt to pay would 
have actually to remit money, all •will 
he obliged, bv each other’s competition, 
to paj the premium , and the brokers 
are for the same reason ohhged to_pay 
it to those whose bills they buy 'Tlie 
reverse of all tins happens, if on the 
oompanson of exports and imports, the 
comitry, mstead of having a balance tq 
pay, has a balance to rccei\e Thai 
brokers find more bills offered to tberaj 
than are sufficient to cover those wbcb 
they are required to grant. Bills on 
foreign countries consequently fall to a 
discount , and the competition among 
the brokers, which is exceedingly ac- 
tive, prevents them from retaming tbs 
discount as a profit for themselves, and 
obliges them to give the benefit of it to 
those who buy the bills for the purposes 
of remittance 

Lot us suppose that all oonntnes had 
the same currency, as in the progress 
of political improvement they one day 
will have onm as the most famihar to 

BBi 
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'the reader, though not the best, let us 
I Buppose this currency to be tho English 
When England Imil the same number 
el pounds etcrlmg to par to France, 
which France had to pay to her, one 
■^t of merchants in England would 
want bills, and another sot would have 
billB to dispose of, for tho very same 
number of pounds sterling, andconse- 
'I'lently a b 11 on France for 1001 
wonld soil for exactly lOOL, or, in the I 
phraseology of mcrcbanis, thoe vebonge 
woold ^bo at par As FrancoKTso, on 
tins snppStntioh, wonld have on equal 
number of pounds sterhng to pav and 
to Tccelvt., bills on England would bo 
at par in France, whenever bills on 
trance were at par in F nxland 
j If, however, England had a larger 
sum to pay to France than to receive 
■ from her, there would be persons re- 
quiring bills on France for a greater 
Tiumbcr of pounds sterhng than there 
were bills drawn b) persons to whom 
money was dno A bill on France for 
100/ would then sell for more than 
lO'i? , and bills would bo said to bo at 
a premium. The premium, bowecer, 
could not exceed tho cost and nsk of 
niabim: the rcraittauc'O in gold, toge- 
the- with a tHdinc profit, wcause if 
1 did, (he debtor would send (be gold 
Itself in prehreme to buung the bill 
If, on the i-untraij, Enf,Innd had 
morv roomv to rcccno from Franco 
than to pa\ there would bo bills otTored 
for a gn-v'er number of pounds than 
were wanted for remittance, and tho 
pice of Ill's would fdl Is-lovr par a 
hill fo- IWd mti;hl l>e Isiupht fiir somo- 
wb-il Ir-cs than IdO'^anJ bills woald be 
» 1 ) i to Iw at a discvnnt. 

Vi ben Fn^Iand Ins more to pav than 
tor-eoici, Vriiic^ Ims more to receive 
tl *n to ps\ and vice rend \\ hen, 
il rrfirc, in FngluHl, bills on 1 nneo 
I-'ar a prcnnni then, in branec, bills 
rn Fodend are at a di»c<-uiit nnl 
win a 1 ilU on b renro arc at a di-c-i int 
la 1 n, a . J I ilUon England arv at a 
p ei lun m Frarce ll tbe^ a-e at 
■\r in eitiirr c nn'rv, tin v are so, as 
*T have a'jxsdr ee< r, in b ith 
'lliu-' do r s icrs siard between 
coj-'n-* f- which linve the 

rtc camney Eo much o'’ l-o. bamnij. 


however, still remains in the transAO 
tions of tho most civilized nations that 
almost all independent countnes cliooss 
to assert their nationality by having, 
to their own inconvemouce and that ol 
their neighbours, a pcouhar currencj ^ 
of their ovm. To onr present purpost i 
this makes no other difference, than J 
that instead of speaking of equal sums, 
of money, we hove to speak of eqwra- ^ 
lent sums By equivalent sums, whe'n 
both cnrrencies are composed of the 
same metal, are meant sums which 
contain exactly tho same quantity of 
the metal, m weight and fineness , bnt 
when, ns in tho caso of Franco and 
England, the metals arc difleront, what 
13 meant is that the qnantitv of gold in 
tho one sum, and the quantitv of silver 
in tho other, are of the same value in 
the general market of the world there 
being no matena! diflerence between 
one place and another m the nJahvo 
value of these metals. Suppose 25 
francs to bo (as within a tnliing frnc 
tion it is) the enmvnlent of a pound 
sterling The dchls and credits of the 
two countries would l>c equal, when tho 
one owed os many times 25 francs, as 
the other owed pounds When tins 
WHS the case, a bill on France for 2600 
francs would bo worth in England 
1< 0/, and a bill on England for lOOk 
would be worth in France 2500 francs 
The exchange is then said to be at 
par and 25 francs ^in reality 25 francs 
and a tnOe more)* is called the par of - 
exthange with Fnmeo ^\^^cn England; 
ewed to Frnnce more than the equivai 
lent of wliat I rnneo owed to her, a bill 
for 2500 francs would be at a premium,! 
that IB, would be wortli more tlmn 1 00" 
5V hen France owed to England more 
than (he equiialent of what England' 
oweil to France, a biU for 2500 trance t 
would 1)0 worth lets than 100/^ or 
would 1)0 at a discount 

hen lilE on foreign countnts are^' 
at a premium, it la cii-jtoninn to s.iv 
(list tba-exclmnccs -ara-agai'ust-thg 
conntrv vOr unfaioorable toil. In onitr 
* W Dtirn before tl c chinEo In Hie rcti 
UTC Tfcluc of ibe Iwo met^s ptr^Joc^ tin 

pu i The par of oxchwiTfo i 

tJi4 flher currvnelL"^ thus" 
m tic, fcnd m fore cc »l poict 

U wUi xuilmntXj mu 
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Jo nndfT'Joni! tlicoo pliw'ics, tto must 
tnVo notice of nhot “the exchange” 
in the Inngungo of merchants, nnllj 
lueana. H nienmi the power winch the 
nlone^ of the countrj baa of purchasing 
the monor of other countnes feui>- 
jH^oing 25 francs to bo the exact par of 
exch itigc, then when it requires more 
than 1001 to luj a bill for 2500 francs, 
too/ of English monojrnro worth Itsa 
tlian their real equivalent of Ireiicii 
nionev and this is called, on exchange 
uufavoumble to England, The onlp 
per^ns in E ngland, iinwe\ or, to whom 
It IB ix ili\ iin avoiirablo, are those who 
liaae money to pa\ in Ernncc , fortlicy 
come into the bill market as bu\tre, 
and have to pay a prcmioin but to 
those who have menev to receno in 
1 ranee, the pamc state of things is 
faiourablo, for tlio^ como ns Ecllora, 
and rctcno the prennnm The pro 
niium, however, indicates that a balance 
IS due by Engl ind, which nnecht have to 
•liecvenlunlly liquidated in the precious 
-metals ana since, according to the old 
thcorv, the benefit of a trade consisted 
in hniiguig mone\ into tho country, 
this pnjndico introduced tho practice 
,of calling the exchange faiourablo 
when it indicated a balance to rccene, 
and unfavourahlc when it indicated 
one to pay and the phrases in turn 
tended to maintain the prejudice 


,/ §3 It might bo supposed at first 
sight that when tiie exchange is un- 
j favourable, or in other words, when 
^ bills arc at a prcmiimi, tho premium 
''must always amount to a full equi 
valent for the cost of transmitting 
^oney since, ns there is really a 
balance to pa\, and as the full cost 
must thercfi'ro lie incurred by some of 
those who hiuo remittances to make, 
their coiuj-etition will compel all to 
submit to an cqunnlent aacntico And 
such would certainly be the care, if it 
wore alwaas necessary that whatever 
IB destined to be paid should be paid 
immed atcly The expectation of great 
and immediate foreign payments Bomc 
itimes produces a most startling effect 
fon the exchanges ^ But a small cctcess 

• OnthonowiofBonsparto’tlftndingfrom | 
th« price of bills adtAnced in ono day | 
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of imports al>ovo exports, or any other 
small amount of debt to be paid to 
foreign countnes, does not nsnnlfy affect 
the oxclmitgcs to the full extent of the 
coat and nsk of transporting bullion 
Tlie length of credit allowed, generally 
mrraifs, on the part of some of tho 
debtors, a postponement of payment, 
and in tho niton time thn balance may 
turn tho other way, and restore tho 
equality of debts and credits without 
any actual transmission of the metals 
And this IS tho more likely to happen, 
ns there is a self adjusting power in 
tho Tonations of tho exchange itself 
Bills arc at a premium betause a 
greater money value has been im 
jiorted than exported But the pre- 
mium IB itself an extra profit to those 
who exjport Besides the pnee the\ 
obtain for their goods, they draw for 
the amount and gain tho premium It 
is, on tho other hand, a diminution of 
prolit to those who import Besides 
tho pnee of the goods, they have to 
pav a premium for remittance So| 
that what is called an unfaionrablo, 
oxtlnnge is an cneouragomont to ex-' 
port, and a disconrigcracnt to import.' 
And if the balance due is of small 
amount, and is the consequence of 
some merclv oa snal diytarbance in the 
, ordinary course nf trade, it is soon 
[liqVndaieJTn commWiities, and the ac- 
count adjusted hr means of bills, wuth- 
out the transmission of any Imlbon 
Not so, how over, when tho excess of 
imports above exports, which has made 

<u much ms ten per cent. Of course this pre 
mlum was not a mere ci|ulvnlcnt for cost ol 
carriage, siiico the frclglit of such an article 
as gold, even with the addition of war in 
surance, could never have amounted to so 
innch Tills great price was an equivalent 
not for the dlfllcuttv of sending gold, bnt for 
the anticipated difficulty of procuring it to 
send, the c.Tpectatlon being that there would 
bo such immense remittances to the Conti- 
nent In jiibsidles and for the support ot 
armies, as would press hard on the stock of 
bullion in tho country (which was then on 
Urcly denuded of specie), and this, too, In a 
shorter tlmo than would allow of its being 
replenished Accordingly the price of bnl 
lion rose likewise, with tho same smtdennesi 
It Is hardly nccissary to say tlat this took 
place during tho Bank restriction In a con 
Tertlble state of tho currenev, no such thhig 
could have ocentred until the Bonk stopped 
psTment. 
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ili« 6xchni^g« OTfaxoanvlile, nnoes from Btnc« the mere tmnmQiB 5 !on of bnlhon 


a pominiicnt cauBo In tliat cast, what 
disturbed the equilibrium must have 
been the Btato of pncca, and it can 
only be restored by acting on pnccs 
It 18 impossible that pnces should bo 
such as to iniite to an excess of im 
iiorts, and yet the exports should bo 
kept jiennancntly up to the imports by 
the extra profit on exportation denvcd 
from the premium on bills , for if the 
iiports vrero kept up to the imports, 
bills vrould not bo at a premium, 
and the extra profit nould not exist 
It is through the pnces of commodities 
that the correction most be admmis- 
i tcred. 

J I Disturbances, therefore, of the equi- 
libnum of imports and exports, and 


Consequent disturbances of tho ex 


/ Jchange, may bo considered as of two 
I classes, theonejCMual or accidental, 


which, if not on too large a bcaleTicor 
rect themselves through the premium 
on bills, without any transmisaion of 
the precious metals the other ansinc 
from the general state of pnce'a. which 
cannot be correc'tc'd without tne sub 
traction of actual money from the cir 
culalion of one of tho countnes, or an 
annihilation of credit equivalent to it, 


(ns Jihtingmslitd from iiionoy), not 
having any eCTcct on prices, is of no 
avail to abate tho cause from which 
the disturbance proceeded t 

It remains to observe, that tho ***Ai 
changes do not depend on tho balance i\ 
of dmits and credits willi each country 
separately, but with all connlncs taken 
together England may owe a balance 
of paymentfl to Enneo , I*il it does not 
follow that tho oxchnngo with 1 ranee 
will be against England, and that hills . 
on France will he at a preminm, be j 
cause a haloncc may he due to England 1 
from Holland or Hamburgh, and sho j 
may pay her debts to Franco with bills | 
on those places , wliich_ia deohnicplly } 
called ar bitration of exchange There 
IS some httleluldiflonal expense, partly 
commission aud partly loss of interest, 
in BCtthng debts in this circmtous 
manner, and to the extent of that 
small difference the exchange with 
one country may vary apart from that 
with others , hut in the main, tho ex- 
changes with all foreign countnes vary 
together, according as tho country has 
a balance to receive or to pay on tho 
general result of its foreign tmnsao- jx 
tions 
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CHAPTER XXL 


or THE niBTEniuTiox OF THE mnoionB irpTALs TnnonoH titf 

COSIIIEROIAI. WORLD 


I 5 1 Haviso now examined the 
! ‘mechanism by which the commercial 
h transactions between nations are ao- 

• ^tnally conducted, we have next to in 
{ qmre whether this mode of condnet- 
I ong them makes any difference m tho 
f conclusions respecting intemational 

* Talnes, which we previtrasly amyed at 
on the hypothesis of barter 

The__neares^nalogy would lead ns 
to presnme the negative ' Al'e^dTJPt 
find thafthe'iStei-ventionof money and 
Its substitutes made any diflerence in 
the law of value as applied to a^acent 
place*. Things which would have been 


equal m value if tho mode of exchange 
had been by barter, are worth e((iinl 
sums of money The introdnction of 
money is a mere addition of one more 
commodity, of which the value is regu- 
lated by the same laws as that of all 
other commodities IVo shall not bo 
surprised, therefore, if we find that in 
temational values also are determmed 
by the same causes under a money and 
hill system, as they would he under 
a system of barter, and that money 
has httle to do m the matter, except 
to furnish a convoment mode of conn- 
panng values. 
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411 J^orchfWM iR, in Bubstinco nnd culntion But wo aro now supposing} 
enbcTrbnr^'wtioci or Bolls coinmodi- that there is nn excess of imports o\ or' 
tics for money, and with that money exports, ansing from the fact that the 
bu^ 8 other ^ood"!, really buys those equation of intomabonal demand la not 
goods with hiR own commoilitica And yet estahhshed that there is at the 
Eo of nations their trade is a mere ordinnir prices a permanent demand 
exchange of exports for imports, and in Jlngland for more Frenchgpodsthnn 
whether monej is employed or not, the English goods reqmred in France 
things aro only in their permanent at the ordinary pnccs will pay for 
etate when the exports and imports Wlien this is the case, if a change were' 
exactly pay for each other When not made in the pnccs, there would bo* 
this IS the cose, equal sums of monoj a perpetually renewed balance to be 
aro duo from each country to the other, paid in money The imports require 
the debts are settled by bills, and there to bo permanently diminished, or the 
IS no halanco to be paid in the precious exports to bo increased , which can 
Imctnls. The trade is in a state like only be accoinphsbed tbrongb pnees, 
Uhat winch n_callftd in mechanics a amt hence, oven it the balances are at 
I conditio n of stable cqmiilinnth ■“ ■ first paid from hoards, or bj tho ex- 

‘ But'Iho process by '"which things are portation of bullion, they mil reach 
j brought hack to this state when* they the circulation at last, for until thoy 
' happen to deviate from it, is, at least do, nothing can stop tlie drain 
I outwardly, not tlio same in a barter When, therefore, the state of pnccs, 
[bi stem and in a money system Under is such tlmt the equation of inlcr- 
xho-first, the country winch wants more national demand cannot establish it- 
' Imports than its exports will pay for, self, the country requinng more im- 
inust olTcr Us exponent a cheaper rate, ports than can be paid lor by tho 
as the solo moans of creating a demand oxiiorfs , it is a sign tliat the country 
for them suflicicnt to re-establish tho has more of tho precious metals or 
i equilibrium NVben monoj is used, tbo their substitntos, in circulation, tban 
country seems to do a thing totnlh dif can permanently circulate, and must 
feront She takes the additional ira- nccossanly part with some of them 
ports at the same pnee ns before, and before the balance can be restored 
ns sho exports no equivalent, the ITio currency is accordingU contracted 
liilmco of payments turns against pnccs fall, and among the rest, the 
'pficr^^ro'oxcnu’n^wcomes unfavour- pnccs of exportable articles , for wmoh, 
‘able, and the dificn-nco has to bo paid according!}, there ansos, m foreign 
(in money This is m^appcaranco a countries, a greater demand while 
very distinct opFfalion from the former imported commodities have possibly 
(Uct us Bee if It difiefi in its essence, nson in pnee, from the influx of money 
‘or only in its meclmnism into foreign countnes, and at all events 

Let the country which has the have not participated in tho general 
balance to pay bo England, and the fall But until the increased cheapness 
I country which receives it, France By of English goods induces foreign coun- 
I this transmission of the precious metals, tries to take a greater pecuniarj value, 
the quantity of the currency is dimi- or until the increased dearness (positive 
nished in England, and increased m or comparative) of foreign goods makes 
'France This I am at liberty to as- England take a less pecunmir value, 
Buroe As we shall see hereafter, it the exports of England will be no 
would he a very erroneous assumption nearer to paying for the imports than 
if made in regard to all payments of before, and the stream of the precious 
international halancos'*^!^alnnco which metals which had begun to flow out of 
, has only to be paid once, such ns the England, will still flow om jrt- 

piymciit made for an extra importation ^ux will continue, until the faU^T^Ees 
of com in a season of dearth, may be m "Engl and bn iig8_withia, reach of 
paid from hoards, or from the reserves t^^fo'TOign'mm'kot some^commodity 
of bankers, without acting on the oir- ,.wdnoli England id not previously send 
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H Uicr or nnUl the' reduced pnce of I § 2 It thus api^ars that the law of| 

^ inm. which -iho did send, haa | international \nlnes, and, cnnEequontlj^ 


■tlie thinp which “iho 
forced a demand abroad for a sufEciont 
quantity to pay for the imports, aided, 
perhapa, by a reduction of the English 
demand Uir forei^ goods, through 
their enhanced price, either positive 
or comparative 

Now this 18 the very process which 
'took place on our on^nal supposition 
pf barter Hot only, therefore, docs 
the trade between nations tend to the 
same equilfbnnm between exports and 
imports, wbotber money is employed 
or not, bnt the means by wbicli this 
equilibnum is established are esscn 
tially the same 'Jlie countiy vhose 
exports are not sufiiticnt to paj for 
her imports, offers them on cheaper 
terms, nntil she succeeds m forcing the 
neceasarv demand in other words, the 
pi'qi^iation o'' Int ern itional Doman^. 
binder a moneJ'^STsfem^s "WSll as 
under a barter system, is the law of 
' international tndo Every countiy 
prjioits and imports the very same 
things, and in tlie very same quantitt, 
lender tlie one sistcm as under the 
whcr In a barter system, the trade 
pmMtates to the point at which the 
Hum of the imports exactly exchanges 


the division of the adiantages of trade | 
among the nations which carrjr it on, I 
are the same on the supposition of I 
money, as they wonld be lu a state of j 
barter In intern ational, asan ord maiy 
donipBtic .iintendiaiiges, nmney^aa_to 
co mme rce., onlv wliat oil is to ma- 
c^nery, or railways to locomotion, ^ 
coiitnvance to diminish fnctjnn In 
(Sfaer7nTn''mHIierrd''fo8rthe8e con 
elusions, let us proceed to re.e'camine, 
on the supposition of money, a question 
•vihich ne nave already in vcsti^ted on 
the hypothesis of barter, namely, to| 
what extent the benefit of an improve-j' 
mentin the production of an exportable! j 
article, as participated m by the counJ^ 
fries importing it. 

The improvement may either consist^ 
in the cheapening of some article which 
was already a staple production of the 
country, or in the estaUishment of 
some new branch of industry, or ot 
some process rendonng an article ex-i 
portable which had not till then been' 
exported at all It mil bo convenient\ 
to begin mth the case ofnnewexport,n8( 
being somewhat the simpler oftne two 
The first effect is that the article/ 
for the sum of tlio exports in a money fnllFm jince, and a demand anses fort 
svstem. It gravitates to the point at if^Iifoad. '1 lIis new exportation dis-l 


which the sum of fho imports and Iho 
sum of tho exports exchange for the 
same qmmtity of monej And since 
things which are equal to the same 
thing are equal to one another, the 
exports and imports vhich are equal 
in money price, would, if money More 
not used, precisely exchange tor one 
another* 

* The luh/olncd extract from the separate 

t >ar prorlunslr referred to will (tire lome 
a? Ijtance In following the course of the phe- 
nomena. Ill adapted to the Imaginary caae 
u ed for Ilia tratlon throughout that. 
tho ca « of a trade between England and 
Germiny In cloth and linen 

‘■'We may at flrit make whatever tupposl 
tloii wc alll with respect to tno Tnluo of 
moner Let us tuppoie, therefore, that be 
fore the opening of the trade, the price of 
ilutli ts the aomo in both countries namely, 
•Is shlllinca per vard Aa 10 yards of cloth 
were suppo cd to exclmnge In England for 
ID yards of linen in Germany forBO.weraurt 
linen Is sold In England at four j 
Shillings per yard In Germany at three 


(nrhs the balance, turns the exchanges, 
monoi flows into the country (which 
wo shall suppose to be England), and 
continues to Ilow until pnees nso This 
higher ranm of pnees mU somewhat 
I check the demand in foreign countries 
I for the new article of export , and will 
diminish the demand which existed 
abroad for the other things which 

Cost of carriage and Importers profit are 
lelt, as heloro, out of coiisiderntlon 
“ In thia state of prices cloth it Is evident, 
cannot yet be exported from England into 
Gcrmanyi iml iinen can he imported from 
Germany into h ngland. It wdl be ao i and, 
l« the nm Instance, the linen will bo paid 
for in money 

I, money from England, and 

its innux Into Germany, will raise money 
prices In the latter country, and lower them 
In the former. Linen will rise In Oormany 
BMro three shillings per yard and cloth 
above six ehilllngt 1 Inen in Ejglaml, being 
imp -ted from Germany will (since cost of 
c^loge Is not reckoned) sink to the same 
price as In that country while cloth will fall 


DI8TRI]^tJTT0N OF TI 
KnfrlnTid xmc m lUo linLit of osportme 
'llio ( \{H)rts will thus Ih) dinnmHlied, 
''lii!c nt tlio snmo iimo (bo Cnj^li'h 
public, hn\nnc' more mono)^ will horo 
a prcnicr power of purchnsing foreign 
comnioditios If thQ}:.tTmkoj«BO of tfiis 

I'eloir fix fhllllnRf A* foon as tho price of 
cloth ts Inner in Fngland than In Gemianj, 
It will 1 cgin to be ex)Hirtcil, and tho price of 
cloili In Ocmianj- will fnll to what It la In 
> nglani) As longaa the tlotli ciportctl does 
not sufUce to pay for the linen importetl 
motipv will continne tn flun- from I nplniid 
Into Germanw, and prices generally will con 
tinue to tall In Lngland and ri«o (n Gcr 
manr Bt the fall liowcvcr, of rloth in 
hiiRland, cloth will fall In Ocmmn> also, 
and the demand for it will Inrrcasc By 
tho rise of linen In Cennaiiy linen must 
H'O in Fnclaiid also, and the dcinand for It 
will diminish As cloth fell In price and 
linen rose there would ho some panlctilar 
price of both artlelos at wlilcli the cloili ex 
ported and tho linen Import e<l would exactly 
pay for each other At this point prices 
would remain, hccaiise monev would then 
ceafo to more out of hnpland Into Gtniiatn 
\\ hat this point might be, would entirely 
depend upon the clrcimutanccs and liiclina 
tions of tho purchasers on both sides If 
the fall of cloth did not much Iticreaso the 
demand for It In Gcimaiiy and the rbe of 
linen did not diminish rerv rapldlv the dc 
mand for it In hnglaijd, miicli money must 
icmlitfuro the equilibrium isrestored cloth 
would fall icry raucli, and linen would rise, 
nntil t nglaiid, perhaps had to pav nearly aa 
much for It as when she ^i-oduccd it for her 
self But If, on tho contrarv, the foil of 
cloth caused a very rapid increnao of tho de- 
mand fi r It In Germany, and tho rise of linen 
III Germany rcdiictd very mpldlv the de 
mand In hiiglond from wliat It was under 
the Influence of the first cheapness produced 
bv the opening of the tradi s tho cloth w ould 
very soon sufilce to pay for the llnon, little 
money would pass between the two countries, 
and England would dcrlTo a largo portion of 
tho benefit of the trade Wo have tlms ar 
rived at precisely tho same conclusion In sup 
posing tho omployanent of money, which we 
found to hold under the supposition of barter 
‘ In rrliat shape the benefit accrues to tlie 
two nations from tlio trade Is clear enough 
Germany, before the coinmcnccmont of tho 
trade, paid six shillings per yard for broad 
cloth 1 sho now obtains It at a lower price 
This, howoTor, is not tho whole of her ad- 
vantage As tho money prices of all hop 
other commodities have nsen, tho money- 
incomes of all her producers have increased 
TliLs is no advantage to them in buying from 
each other because the price of what they 
biiT has risen In the same ratio with tlioir 
means of jiaymg for it i hut it Is an advan- 
tage to them In buying anytlilng which lias 
not risen, and, still more, anything whlcli 
has fallen They, thcrofore, benefit as con- 
sumers of cloth, not merely to tlio extent to 
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incrcnscd potter of purclmso, (bore ttnlli 
bo nn increnao of imports , and by this, | 
and tho chock to exportation, tho I 
oqnilibniim of iniporta and exports will J 
bo restored Ino result to foreign 
countries will be; that they 'have to 

whicli clotli has fallen, but also to tho extent 
to wlilcli other prices have risen Supiwso 
that this is one-tenth The same propoi tlou 
of Iheir monev Incomes ns before, will sullies 
to mpplv their otlier wants, and tho ro 
mniiiilrr, being increased one tenth in 
amount will enable thorn to piirchabo ono- 
teiith more cloth than before, oien though 
cloth had not fallen : hut It has fallen , so that 
they are doubly gainers They purclm'-o 
the same quantity with less money, and have 
more to eijicnd upon lliolr other wants 

In h ngland, on the contrary, gorcml 
money prices have fallen Linen, however, 
lias fallen more than tho rest, having been 
lowered In price by Importation from a 
country where it was cheapen whereas tho 
otlicra have fiiUon onlv fi-oin tlic consequent 
clllut of money Nolwltii-lanrling there- 
lore tho goiieml fall of money prices thi 
hngllsh prodiieei'S will bo exactly as they 
were In all other respects, while they will 
gain aa purchasers of linen 

••The greater the cffiiix of money required 
to restore tlio equilibrium tlio greater will 
bo the gain of Gcmmny, botli by tlio fnll of 
cloth and by tlie rise of her general prices 
Tlio less the cflhix of money requisite, the 
greater will be the gain of I ngland i because 
the price of linen will continue lowor and 
her general prices will not be reduced so 
much It must not, however, bo imagined 
that high money prices are a good, and Ion 
money prices an evil, in themselves But 
till, lilghcr the goneial money prices In any 
country the gi-onier will bo that country’e 
moans of purchnsing those commodities, 
which, being imported from abroad, ore in 
dopoiideiit of the causes which keep prices 
high at home. 

Ill practice the cloth and tlio linen would 
not, ns lioro supixised, bo at tlio same price 
in England and In Gtrinniiv each would be 
dearer In money price In tho country which 
Imported than In that which produced it, by 
tlio amount of tho cost of carriage, together 
with tho ordinary piufit on tho Importer i 
capital tor tho arorago length of time which 
elapsed befi ro the cominodltv could be dis- 
posed of But it does not follow that each 
countrypays the cost of carriage of the com 
modlty it imports ; f r the addition of this 
item to the price may oiiorato as a greater 
check to demand on one side tlian on tho 
other] and tho cquBlion of international 
demand, and consequent equilibrium of pay- 
nieitts, may not be maintained Money 
would tlien flow out of one country into the 
other until, in the manner alioudy lllus- 
tratoil, the equilibrium was restored and, 
wlicii tills was efiected, one coimtry wouid 
bo paving more than Its own cost of carriage 
and tlie other loss. 
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(pay dearer than before for their other 
HinportB, and obtain the new commoditv 
'cheaper than before, but not bo nuich 
1 theapor as England herself does I Ba\ 
tills, being n ell aware that the article 
would be nctuallv at the very same 
once (cost of carnage cicopted) in 
England and in other countnea The 
chcapnesB, howorer, of the article is 
not measured solely by the monei- j 
pnee, Wt by that pneo compared with 
the money incomes of the conBumcra 
The pnee ib the same to the Englmh 
and to the foreign consumora , but the 
former pay that pnee from money in 
comes which liaie boon incrcagcd by 
the new diBtnbution of the precious 
metals , while the latter hare had their 
money incomeB probably diminished by 
» the same cause The trade, therefore, 
■has not imparted to the foreign con 
^mer the whole, but only a portion, of 
the benefit which the English con 
burner has denied from the improve 
ment, while England has also benefited 
in the pnees of foreign commodities 
inms, then, any iiidustnal miprorc- 
' ment which lea(!B to the opening of a 
j new branch of export trade, benefits a 
j country not onK by the cheapness of 
{the article in which the improiemcnt 
^Iias taken place, but by a general 
cbeapenmg of all imported products 
f Let ns now change the hypothesis, 
and suppose that the improrenient, 
mstead of creating a new export from 
England, cheapens an existing one 

hen wo examined this case on the 
supposition of barter, it appeared to 
ns that the foreign consumers might 
either obtain the same benefit fiom the 
improvement as England herself, or a 
less benefit, or even a greater benefit, 
according to the degree m which tho 
consumption of the cheapened article it 
calonlated to extend itself as the article 
diminishes in price The same con 
clnsione will be found true on the sup- 
nosition of money 

Let the commodity in which there is 
an improvement, be cloth The first 
j eficct of the improvement is that its 
' pnee falls, and there is an increased de- 
mand for it in the foreign market. But 
this demand is of uncertain omonnt. 
Suppose the foreign consumers to m- 


creaso their purv,hasc8 in the cxaci 
ratio of tho cheapness, or in other 
words, to lav out in cloth tho samo 
anm of money aa before , tbo same I 
aggregate payment ns licforc^ will bs i 
duo from foreign connlncs to England, i 
the eqmhbnum of cxjiorta and iniporti 1 
i will remain undisturbl^ and forcigntrs | 

I will obtain tho JiilLadiOJilagc-of the t 
in^os^cd cheapnesalrtTZcloth But it 
the foreign dcmandjbr cloth i^of suen , . 
a tharactCr as toTucroasoin tTgrcatcn, L* 
Eatio than -tho cheapness, alaf^Ofsiira , 
than formerly will bd" di o to England 
for cloth, and when paid wall rniso / 
English prices, the pnee of cloth ir- 
cluded, this nso, ho wever, .will, aCl. ctj 
only the toi’«55gn'’jpurcIinrcr, Fiiglisli 
iScomiEEcing nnsciTinircoiTCsponding 
proportion , and tho foreign consumer' 
will thus den VO a legs ndinntago than 
England from tho improvement If, on i . 
the contrary, the chuapcning of cloth | ' 
dots not extend tho foreign demand for . 
it in a projwrtional degree, a less sura \ 
of debts than before will bo due to 
England for cloth, w Inle there mil ho 
the usual sum of debis duo from Eng- 
land to forciCTi countnes , the balance 
of trade mil turn against England, 
money mil be exported, paces (that of 
cloth included) mil fall, and cloth mil 
eventually be cbenponed to tho foreign 
piircliaser in a still greater ratio than 
the improvement has thonponed it th 
England 'ITieso are tho very conclu- 
Bions which we deduced on the hypo- 
thesis of barter 

The result of tho preceding discussion 
cannot bo better summed up than in 
the words of Ricardo* “bold nndp 
eiher having been chosen for tho gene- ■ 
rnl medium of circolation, they are, J 
by the competition of commerce, dis- ' 
tnbntcd in such proportions amongst 
the different countries of the world as 
to accommodate thomselves to tho 
natural traffic which would take place 
if no such metals existed, end tho trade ; 
between countnes were purely a trade 
of barter ” Of this principle, so fertile 
in consequences, previons to which tho 
theory of foreim trade was an unintcl- 
hgiblo chaos, Mr Ricardo, though ho 

* Tri>icipt{><^ToUtlealEeenoa]faBdTa*a‘ 
H9>»,3rded p 1« 
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did not jJttrsuc it info itajamyficntiona, 
woH llio rtal onginator No winfcr ulio 
preceded him nppears to liavo bad a 
glirajwQ of It and few are tbopo irbo 
tven mneo Ins linio bavo bad an ado- 
quato conception of its scientific value 

I ? S It 13 now ncccppari to inquire, 
111 i\bat manner this lai\ of tbo distn 
butinn of the precious motals bj mcatiB 
of tlio evcliangi s, aficefs tbo excliango 
‘,1-0100 of nionoi itself, and how it 
tallies with tbo law bv which we found 
llml the inluo of nionej la regulated 
when imported aa a mcro article of 
mtrchanoire For there la boro a 
somblanco of contradiction, winch has, 
I think, contributed more than anj- 
tbin^ cisQ to nmko sonio diatinguisbod 
pobticnl econoniihta resist the endenco 
jof tlio preceding doctrines Jloiioi, 
itbcv jnsllv tbinl^ is no exception to 
jtbo general laws of valuo , it is a com- 
moditj Iiko any other, and its ai ctom 
‘ or natural value must depend on the 
cost of producing, or at least of obtain- 
ing it. That ita distribution through 
the world tborefore, and its diCferent 
value in dilTerent places, should bo 
linblo to bo altcreo, not by causes 
aflecling Itself, but by a hundred 
causes unconnected with it , b^ every- 
thing which afiecta the trade in other 
commoditiCB, so as to derange tbo 
cquibbnum of exports and imports, 
aiipcara to those thinkers a doctnno 
altogether inadmissiblo 

But the supposed anomaly exista 
!only in semblnnco The causes which 
hnng money into or carry it out of a 
countiy through tlio exchanges, to ro- 
store the equilibnura of trade, and 
which thorebv raise its value in some 
countries and lower it in others, are 
tlio veiT same causes on which tbo 
local value of money would depend, if 
It were never imported except ns a 
merehnndire, and nev er except directly 
Irom the mines When the value of 
money in a country is permanently 
lowered by an influx of it through the 
balance ot trade, the canse, if it is not 
diminished coat of production, must he 
one of those causes which compel a 
new adjustment, more favourable to 
the countiy, of the equation of mtey- 


natioiial demand namolv, either an 
incren.'-cd demand nbro id for her com 
modities, or a diminished demand on 
her part for those of foreign conntncSj' 
Now an incronsed foreign demand fort 
the commodities of a country, or a' 
diminished demand in tlio country for'i 
imported commodities, are the very 
causes which, on the general principles! 
of trade, enable a conutiy to purchase' 
all imports, and consequently the pre- 
cious mttnls, at a lower value Thero 
IS therefore no contradrction, hut the 
most perfect aecordance, in the results 
of the two different modes m which 
the precious motals may be obtained 
When money flows from country to 
country in consequence of changes in 
the international demand for commodi- 
ties, and by so domg alters its own 
local value, it merely realizes, by a 
more rapid process, the effect which 
would otherwise take place more 
bIowIv, bv an alteration in the relative 
hroailtli of the streams by which the 
precious metals flow into different re- 
gions of the earth from the minmg 
countries As therefore we before saw 
that the use of raoue^ as a medium o( 
exchange does not in tho least alter 
the law on which the -values of other 
things, either m the same country or 
intemationally, depend, so neither does 
it alter the law of the value of tho 
precious metal itself and there is in 
tho whole doctnne of international 
values as now laid down, a unity and 
harmony which is a strong collateral 
presumption of truth. 


§ 4 Before closing this discussion,' 
it IB fitting to point out m whatl 
manner andde^o the preceding con \ 
elusions arc olleoted by the existence 
of international payments not origmat- 
ing in commerce, and for which no 
equivalent m either mone^ or com- 
modities IB expected or received , such ' 
as a tribute, or remittances of rent to , 
absentee landlords or of interest to ' 
foreign creditors, or n Mverument ex- ^ 
ponditure abroad such as England 
incurs in the management of some ot 
her colonial deyendenoies 

To begin with the case of barter 
The BupposedammalromittanoeB bemg 
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ttide in commodities, and being ex- 
jwrts for nbich there is to be no return, 
it IB no longer requinte that the im- 
ports and exports should pav for one 
another on the contrary, there must 
be an annual excess of exports over 
imports, equal to the Talne of the re 
mittance If, before the country be- 
came liable to the annual payment, 
foreign commerce iras m its natural 
state of equibbnnm, it mil now Vie 
necessary for the purpose of effecting 
the remittance, that foreign countries 
should ho induced to take a greater 
quantity of exports than before which 
can only he done by offering those ex- 
ports on cheaper terms, or in other 
words, bv pajing dearer for foreign 
commodities '1 ho international values 
mil BO adjust themselves that either by 
greater exports, or smaller imports, or 
both, the requisite excess on the side 
of exports will be brought about , and 
this excess mil become the permanent 
state The result is, that a country 
(nhich makes regular payments to 
loreign oountnes, besides losing what 
it pays, loses also something more, by 
the less advantageons terms on wluch 
H is forced to exchange its prodnctions 
for foreign commodities 
1 he same results follow on the sup- 
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position of moiioj Commerce being 
supposed to be in a state of equihbnnm 
when the obligatory remittances begin, 
the first remittance is necessarily made 
in money ITiis lowers prices m the 
remitting country, and raises them in ^ 
the receiving Tlie natural eflbct i^ 
that more commodities are exported, 
than before, and fewer importeu, and. 
that, on the score of coirraerce alone, a', 
balance of money mil be constantljl 
duo from the receiving to the pajung 1 
country ^Vhen the debt thus annually * 
duo to the tnbntary country becomes 
equal to the annual tribute or other 
regular payment due from it. no further 
transmission of money takes place , 
the equilibnum of exports and imports 
mil no longer exist, but that of pa>- 
ments mil , the exchange will bo at 
par, the two debts mil be set ,oS 
against one another, and the tnbute or 
remittance mil be virtually paid m 
goods The result to the interests oft '■ 
the two countncB mil bo as already 
pointed ont the pajing country will 
give a higher pneo for ^1 that it buys 
from the receinng country, while the 
latter, besides receiving the tnbute, ^ ■ 
obtains the exportable produce of tljA ^ 


tributary country at a lower ^ 
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IKFtUEKCE OP TUB CnmlE^OT Ok THE 

I O Iv onr inqmrv into the laws 
of international trade, we commenced 
vitE^ho'' pniiciplcs which determine 
international — exchanges and inter 
jimtional valnesjm the hypothesis of 
Jbarlet ^'e^ext showed tlmt the in 
Introduction of money as a medium of 
jerchange, makes no difference in the 
jlaws of exchanges and of values be- 
tween country and couniry, no more 
than between indiiidunl and ini- 
vidual since the precious netals, 
under the influence of those same laws, 
distribute tberoselves in such propor- 
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tions among the different coimtnos ot 
the world, as to allow the very same 
exchanges to eo on, and at the same 
values, as would bo the cose under a 
system of barter AVe lastly considered 
how the value of money itself is 
affected, bj those allerations in the 
state of trade which arise from altera- 
tions either in the demand and supply 
of commodities or in their cost of pro- y 
ductinn It remains to consider the C 
alterations in the state of trade which Jj 
originate not in commodities bat HI if 
monev ’j 
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\ fiold <tn djilvei: mar vary bke other 
ithjugs, though tbej- aro not so likely 
{'to Tory ns other things, in their cost of 
{production The demand for them in 
foreign coirntnes may also vary It 
may increase, by augmented employ- 
ment of the metals for purposes of art 
end ornament, or because the increase 
of production and of tranBactions has 
created a nreater amount of business 
to be done by the circulating medium 
It may diminish, for the opposite 
seasons , or from the extension of the 
economizing expedients by whioh the 
use of metalhc money is partially dis 
meuBcd with These changes act upon 
uhe trade between other countries and 
jthe mining conntnes, and upon the 
jrnlue of the precious metals, according 
,to the general laws of the value of im 
{ported commodities which have been 
Iset forth in the previous chapters with 
sufficient fulness 

What I propose to examine m the 
present chapter, is not those circum- 
stances affecting monev, which altar 
the permanent conditions of its viilne , 
{bu t the e ffects produced on intema- 
ji tion^ ' tro3^1i$ '^haV 
jTOTwiuoua.>in~ the va|ne_ptL-monay, 
t tt'hiCh^'avS''Ho~ con iio^on wltG^ an y 
{(tmHllcF^^eotltt^tff^fnianeht value 
This IS a subject of unportance, on 
account of its bcanng upon the prao 
tical problem which has excited so 
much discussion for sixty years past, 
the regulation of the currency 

I §2 Let ns suppose in any country 
a circnlahng medium purely melalhi^ 
pn3 a sudden casual increase made to 
lit , for example, by bnnging into cir 
jculation boaras of treasure, bich had 
l\;been concealed in a previous penod of 
iforeign invasion or internal disorder 
^ ITbe natumUeffect.wonld be a nse^ of 
^priewT Ihis would chebk'exports, and 
encourage imports , the imports would 
exceed the exports, the exchanges 
would become unfavourable, and the 
newly acquired stock of money would 
diffuse itself over all conntnes with 
which the supposed country earned on 
trade, and from them, progressively, 
through all parts of the commercial 
world. The money which thus over- 


flowed would ^read itseif to an equal 
depth over ah commercial countries 
For it would on flowing until thoj 
exports and imports again balanced/ 
one another and this (os no changer 
18 supposed m the permanent oircum \ 
stances of international demand) could 
only bo, when the monej had diSused 
itself so equally that pnees had risen 
in the same ratio in all conntnes, so 
that the alteration of pnee would bo 
for all practical purposes ineffective, 
and the exports and imports, though 
at a higher money valuation, would bo 
exactlj the same ns they were on 
gmnlly This diminished value of 
money throughout the world, (at least 
if the diminution was considerable) 
would cause a suspension, or at least 
a diminution, of the annual supplj ' 
from the mines smee the metal i 
would no longer command a valuo 
equivalent to its highest cost of pro 
duction The annual waste would, 
thereforo, not be fully made up, and 
the usual causes of destruction n ould 
gradually reduce the aggregate quan 
tity of the precious metals to its 
former amount , after which their pro- 
duction would rocomnieuce on ite\ 
former scale The discovery of the|| 
treasure would thus produce only tom ^ 
porary effects , namely, a hnm dis- i 
turbance of international trade until ] 
the lronBiire'lia1l''diBseraiji8led itself', 
th'ough the world, and then a tern [ 
porarv depression in the^lue^of thel 
.rnelav helbw T.h'al'~wh1oh corresponds ' 
to the cost of producing or of obtain- 
ing it, which depression would gm 
dually ho corrected, bv a temporanly 
diminished production in the producing 
oouiitnos, and importation m the im 
porting couutnes 

The same effects which would thus 
anse from the discovery of a treasure, 
accompany the process by which hank 
notes, or any ot the other substitutes 
for money, take the place of the pre- 
oiouB metals Suppose that England 
possessed a currency wholly metallic, 
of twenty millions sterling, and that 
Buddenly twenty millions of banknotes 
were sent into circulation If these were 
issued by bankers, they would be om 
ployed in loans, or m the purchase ol 
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Beennties, and wOTild therefore create I 
a sadden fall in the rate of interest, 
■which would probably send a ^at 
part of the twenty millions of gold out 
of the country as capital, to aoek a 
higher rate of mterest elsewhere, be- 
•bre there had been tune for any 
notion onpnees. But we •will suppose 
that the notes are not issued by 
bankers, or moneylenders of any 
kind, but by manufacturers, in the 
payment of wages and pnrchasa of 
matenals, or by the goiornniont in its 
ordinary expenses, so that the whole 
amount wonld be rapidlj earned into 
' the markets for commodities The 
following would be the natural order 

I of consequences All prices would 
nse greaHy Exportation uould almost 
cease, importation would he prodi- 
' giously stimulated A groat balance 
of payments would become due , tho 
exchanges would turn against England, 
to the full extent of the cost of ex- 
porting monejf , and the surplus com 
would pour itself rapidly forth, over 
the vanous conntnea of the world, m 
the order of their proximity, geogra- 
nhicallv and commercially, to England 
The edlnx would continue until the 
enrrenmes of all countnos had come 
to a level , by which I do not mean, 
until money became of the same lalue 
everyuhore, but until the differences 
were only those which existed before, 
and which corresponded to permanent 
differences in the cost of obtaimng it. 
When the nse of pnees had extended 
jitself m an equal degree to all conn- 
tnes, exports and imports wonld eveiy- 
I where revert to what they were at 
.first, would balance one another, and 
I the exchanges would return to par 
If such a sum of money as twenty 
milhouB, when spread over the whole 
surface of the commercial -world, were 
BiifiScient to raise the general level in 
a perceptible degree, the effect woidd 
bo of no long duration No alteration 
having occurred m the general condi- 
tions under which the metals were 
procured, either m the world at laige 
or in any part of it, the reduced value 
would DO longer be remunerating, and 
tlio supply from the mines ■would 
oeaso partially or wholly, until the 
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twenty millions were absorbed ,* 
which absorption, tho cnrrcncies ofnU 
countries would be, in quantity and in 
value, nearly at their original lovob 
say nearly, for in strict accuracy 


there would lio a slight difference A 
somewhat smaller annual siipmy 
the precious metals would now be re- 
qum d, there being in tho w orld twenty 
millions less of motalhc money under- 
going waste The cquilibnum of pig- 
ments, consequently, between the 
mining countries and the rest of the 
■world, would thenceforth require that 
the mining conntnes shonld either 
export rather more of something else, 
or import rather less of foreign com 
modities, which implies a somewhat; 
lower range of pnees than pro-vionsly 
in the mining countnes, ana a some- 
what higher in all others, a scanfierU 
curronoy in the former, and rather ^ 
fuller cniTcnoicB m the latter This , 
effect, which would bo too trifling to 
require noheo except for the illustra- 
hOD of a pnnciplo, is tho only ponna-\ 
nent change which would bo produced 
on international trade, or on the value 
or quantity of the currency of any 
country 

Efiects of another kind, however^' 
■wiD baie been produced Twenty 
millions which formerly existed m the 
nnprodnctive form of metalho moneyl 
have been converted into what is, of 
IB capable of becoming, productive 
capital This ^in is at first made by 
England at the expense of othoi 
countnos, who have taken her snperl 
fluitv of this cosily and nnproduotive 
article off her hands, giving for it an 
equivalent value in otfcr commodities 
By degrees the loss is made up to 
those countnes by diimnished luiliix 
from tie mines, and finally the world 
has pained a vn^ol addition of twenty 
millions to Its productive resources 
Adam Smith’s lUustration^ though so 
Well known, deserves for its extreme 


* 1,*"* supposing a state of thing 
In \rhlch gold and silver mining are a per- 
mnoent branch of Industry, carried on under 
I known conditions; and not the present state 
of uncertainty. In which gold gathering Is a 
game of chance, prosecuted (for the present) 
in the spirit of an adventure, not In that of A 
regular industrial ponoit 
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MtncEs to bo onco more repeated 
Ho compares the substitution of paper 
in the mom of the precious motaii, to 
tho construction of a highwar through 
the air, bv v.luch the ground now 
occupied bj roads would become asail- 
able for agnculturo As in that case 
a portion of the soil, so m this a part 
of the accumulated wealth of the 
country, would be relieved from a 
function in which it was only em- 
ployed in rendenng other soils and 
capitals productive, and would itself 
het»me apphcahlo to production , the 
office it pro\ lously fulblled being equally 
■well discharged by a medium which 
costs nothing 

j Tho value saved to tho community 
f by thus dispensing -with metallic 
f money, is a clear gam to those who 
provido the snbstitnto They ha\e the 
use of twenty millions of circulating 
mcdinm which have cost them only the 
expense of an engra>er’s plate If 
they employ this accession to their 
fortunes as productive capital, the pro- 
duce of tho country is increased and 
the community benefited, os much as 
by any other capital of eoual amount 
Whoth er It is 80 employed or not, de- 
pends, in some degree, upon tho mode 
of Issuing It. If issued by the govern 
i meut, and emploi ed in pay ing off debt. 
It would probably become productive 
capital The govemmontj however, 
may prefer employmjg this extraor- 
dinary resource in its ordinary ex- 
penses, may squander it uselessly, or 
make it a more temporary suhstitnte 
for taxation to an equivalent amount , 
in which last case tho amount is saved 
by tho taxpai ers at largo, who either 
add It to their capital or spend it us 
income I\ hen paper cturenoy is sup- 

1 plied, as in our own country, by 
tmnkers and banbng companies, tho 
imonnt is almost wholly turned into 
productiie capital for the issuers, 
being at all times liable to bo called 
npon to refund the value, are under 
the strongest mducements not to 
squander it, and tho only coses in 
wliich It IS not forthcoming are cases 
of fraud or mismanagement. A ! 
nankor'e profession bemg that of a 
money lender, bus issue of notes is a | 


simple extension of his ordinary oocu-/ 
pation Ho lends the amount to' 
farmers, manufacturers, or dealers, who 
emploi it IE their several businesses 
So employ ed, it yuolds, like any other 
capital, wages of labour and profits of 
stock 'rhe profit is shored between 
the hanker, who receives interest, and 
a succession of borrowers, mostly for 
short ponods, who after paying tho 
interest, gam a profit m addition, or a 
convonionce equivalent to profit. Tho 
capital Itself m the long run becomes 
entirely wages, and when replaced by 
the sale of the produce, becomes ■wages 
Benin, thus aflording a perpetual fund, 
of the value of twenty milhons, fortho 
maintenance of productive labour, and 
increasing the annual produce of tho 
country by all that con be produced 
through the means of a capital of that 
value To this gam must be added a 
further saiung to the country, of the 
annual supply of the preoions metals 
necessary tor repamug tho wear and 
tear, and other waste, of a metalho 
currency 

The substitution, therefore, of paper , 
for the precious metals, should always i 
be earned ns far as is consistent withf. 
safely , no greater amount of metnlhoi? 
currency being retained, than is iioJ, 
ccssary to maintain, both m fact and in'* 
public belief, t he coniertibi jityrnfi-tho 

S A countf^^th'Tlie extensive 
er^ial relations of England, is 
liable to be suddenly called upon for 
lar^ foreign paynionts, Bometirnes in 
loans, or other iiiiostnieuts of capital 
abroad, sometimes as the pnee of some 
unusual importation of goods, the most 
frequent case being that of laige im- 
TOrtnlions of food consequent on a bad 
harvest To meet such demands it is 
necessary that there should be, either 
in circulation or m the coffers of tho 
baaks, com or bulhoa to a very oonsi- 
dorable amount, and that this, when 
drawn out by any emergency, should 
be allowed to return after tho emer- 
genoy is past But since gold wanted 
for exportation is almost invariably 
drawn from the reserves of the bank^ 
and 13 never likely to be taken directly 
from the circulation while tho bankfl 
reniam solvent, the only advantago 
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whicb can be obtameil from retaining 
partially a metaUic currencj for daily 
Jpurposes is, that tbe banka niay oo- 
fcasiouaby replemab “J.boirJresoms 
i from it 

§ 8 ^Vbon metallic money had 
ibeen entirely auperscdcd and eipelied 
Ifrom circulation, by tbe aubatitalion of 
[an equal amonnt of banb notes, any at- 
Itoropt to beep a alill further quanUty 
tof paper in circulation must, if the 
motes are convertible, be a complete 
(failure Tbe new issue would again 
set in motion tbe same tram of conse 
quences by ubicb the gold com bad 
already been expelled The metals 
■would, as before, bo required for ex- 
portation, and -would be for that pur- 
uose demanded from the banka, to tlie 
full extent of the suporfluous notes, 
which thus could not possibly be re- 
tained in circulation indeed, tbe 
notes were inconvertible, there would 
be no such obstacle to the increase 
of their quantity An inronvertiWa 
paper acts in the same way as a con 
,vertible, while there remains any com 
^for it to 8U(ier8ede tbe diflereiice 
begins to manifest itself ulien ail the 
com 13 dnien from circulation (except 
what may be retained for the con 
vemence of small change), and tbe 
issuls still go on increasing When 
tbe pa\)cr begma to exceed m quantity 
tbe metallic currency which it super- 
Bcded, pnees of course rise , things 
J which were worth dl in metalfio 
I money, become worth 6l la inconver- 
tible paper, or more as the case may 
be But tins nee of pnee will not, as 
in the cases before examined, stimulate 
import, and discourage export The 
iiiqKirta and exports are determined by 

I the metallic pnees of things, not by 
the paper pncca and it is only -when 
the paper is exchangeable at pleasure 
for the metals, that paper pnees aud 
metalhc pnees must correspond 
{ Let us suppose that England is the 
countiy which has the depreciated 
' paper Suppose that some English 
production could be bought, while the 
currency was still metaliio, for 5l , and 
sold m France for Bl 10s , the differ- 
ence covering tbe expense and nsk. 
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and affording a profit to the merchant. 

On account of tbe depreciation, this 
coramodily ■will now cost in England 
Bl , and cannot Im sold in France for 
more than 6l 10s , and yet it will bo 
exported as before Why? Because 
the Bl 10s which the exporter can get 
for it in Franco, is not depreciated 
paper, but gold or siUcr and since in 
bngla'nd bnlbon has nscu, in the same 
proportion iiith other things — if llie 
niorcbant bnngs tbe gold or silver to 
England, he can soil bis Bl lOs for 
6i 12s, and obtain ns before 10 per 
cent for profi t and expenses , 

It thus appears, that a depreciation 
of the cnrroucy does not affect the 
foreign trpde of Uie country this i^ 
earned on precisely as if the curroncyj 
maintaineu its -value But4bougb,tb.u.,^ 
trade js -not-afrocied,_tbe ...Sxcbaiigos , 
are ^Vben tbe imports and exports t 
are in equibbnum, the exchange, in a v 
nietalbo cmrcncy, would be at par , a * 
bill on France for tlio equivalent ot 
five sovereigns, would be worth five 
sovereigns But five sov ereigns, or the 
quantity of gold contained in them, 
uaving come to bo worth in England 
6f , it follows that a bill on Franco foi 
Bl , will be worth Bl "When, tberoforo,.^ 
<be.;^e£l^xcbnngo is at par, there -willi 
be a no mina l exchange against the 
country, “"oTaS much per cent ns tlie'( 
amount of the depreciation If the' 
currency is depreciated 10, 16, or 20 
per cent, then in whatever way the 
real exchange, ansing from the varia- 
tions of international debts and credits, 
ma^ vanr, tbe quoted exchange will 
alwa}B differ 10, 15, or 20 per cent 
from it However high this nominal 
premium may be, it has no tendency to 
send gold out of tbe countiy, for the 
purpose of drawing a bill against it 
and profiting by the premium, be- 
cause tbe cold so sent must be pro- 
cured, not Irom the banks and at par, 
as m tbe case of a convertible cur- 
rency, but in tbe market, at on ad- 
vance of price equal to tbe premium 
In such cases, instead of sajnng that 
the exchange is unfavonrable, it -would 
be a more correct representation to say 
that the par has altered, since there is 
now required a larger quantity 
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English curroncr to bo equivalent to exportation la chocked and iinportntiou 
the aame qiiatiUtv of forciirti Tlio ahinulntod, though in fact tlio incveaso 
\exchangia, liorcior, continue to be of importation seldom i\nits for tho 
ICO npntcd acconliru: to the inolnllic par nso of pneea which is tho conscquonco 
quoted exchanges, therefore, vrln-n of apecnlation. inasmuch ns some of 
th< re 18 ft depm-iilcd currenev, rto tho great articles of import nro usually 
compounded of tiio olenients or factors, among the things in which sncculatnc 
llic taal exchange, whicli follows the ovcriridiiig first ahoivs itself Theiai 
Tnnatims of inicriiatumnl paMiienLa, la, theroforo, in such periods, usualh a 
-and the nominal extliniigi, which groat oxccss of imports oi or exports , 
ana-ics With the dcprcculiimof tho enr- and v.hon tho tiino comes at wliicli 
rency, bnt which, while there is any these must bo paid for, tho exchanges 
deprac ation nt all, must at"ays bo nn become unfavourable, and gold flow 
favourable Since Uio amount of do- out of tho country In what paoiso 
preci&tion is exactly tnensured by tho manner this oflliix of gold takes effect 
degree in which the market pneo of on pnci *, depends on circumstances of 
bnllion exceeds the Mint vnhialion, wo which wo shall presently speak more 
havo ft sure entonon to determine V. hat fully, but that its effect is to mat** 
j portion of the quotrai exchange, being them recoil downwards, is certain and 
* n-fcrablu to depreciation, tnay oo slnick onJent Tho recoil, once begnii, gone 
off os nominal , the n suit so corrected rally becomes n total rout, niid tho 
,icxproEsing the real oichaiigu unusual extension of credit is npully 

The same disturhanco "of tho ex- exchanged for an unusual contraction 
changes nnd of international trade, of it Acconlmgly, when credit has 
whicn 13 produced by an increased been imprudently stretched, nnd the 
issue of convertible bank notes, is in fpcculniuo spiral carried to excess, the 
like manner produced by those citen turn of tho exchanges, nnd consequent 
Eions of creuit, which, as was so fully prci'-uro on tho banks to obtain gold 
bIiowii in a jireccding chapter, have tho lor exportation, are genorally tho 
same effect on prices as an increase of proximate cause ol the catastrophe 
the currency ^\^lcnovcrcI^cum8lnnccs I3iit these phenomena, though a oon- 
bftve given such an impulse to tho spicuons accompaniment, are no essen 
spirit of speculation as to occasion a tial part, of tho collapse of credit callea 
great incrcaso of purchases on credit, a coinnicrcinl crisis , which, as we 
money pnecs Tise, mst as much as they formerly ehowed,^^ might happen to os 
■would have risen if each person who so great an extent, nnd is qmto as likely 
buys on credit had bought with money to hapjKin, in a country, if any sucn 
All the effects, tboreforo, must be sum- there were, altogothor destitnto of 
far As ft couscquenco of high pneos, foreign trade 
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or rriE hate of iNTEnEsr 

5 1 Tuf present Booms the moat of onr subject and the two topics of 
piopcr place for discussing the circum Currency and Loans, though m them j 
stances which dctormino tho rate of "Solves dislihc{J'~'Sro so intimately 
{ interest The interest of loans, being blended in the phenomena of what ml 
> really a question of exchange value, called the money market, that it is im* ^ 
J Iklls naturally into the present division • Supra, pp 318—9 

‘Vi. 0 0 
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fore, on gool Bomnty, winch alone we ^ 
have here to consider (for interest in^ 
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j possiWo to nnilerstnnd the one without 
i the other, and in many mindB the two 
\ subjects are mixed np m the most in 
' ertncable confusion 

In the procedinc Booh’’ wo definod 
tho relation in which interest stands to 
profit. Wo found that tho press profit 
t of capital might be distingnisbed into 
1 three parts, which are respectively the 
; remuneration for nsk, for trouble, and 
t for the capital itself, and may be 
‘ termed insurance, wages of snpenn 
5 tendonco, and interest. After making 
k compensation for nsk, that is, after 
coienng the average losses to which 
capital IB exposed either by the genonil 
circumstances of society or hy the 
harerds of tho particular emploj meut, 
there remains a surplus, which partly 
goes to ropaj the owner of the capital 
for hia abstinence, and partly the oin 
nloier of it for his time and trouble 
dlow much goes to the one aud how 
/much to the other, is shown by the 
.'amount of the temnneration which, 
[when the two functions are separated, 
j the owner of capital can obtain from 
the employer for its use This is evi 
jdently a questiou of demand and 
* supply Nor have demand and supnl^ 
any diflferent meaning or effect m tins 
case from what they nave m all others 
I The rale of mterest will be such as to 
I equalize the demand for loans with the 
( supply of them It will he such, that 
exactly as much as some people are 
desirous to borrow at that rate, others 
jShall be willing to lend If there is 
jmore offered than demanded, interest 
swill fall, if more is demanded than 
loffered, it mil nsc , and in both cases, 
fto the point at which tho equation of 
supply and demand is re-estAhshed 
^ Both the demand and supply of 
1 , loans fluctuate more mcessantly than 
r any other demand or supply whatso- 
ever The fluctuations m other things 
dejiend on a limited number of influ 
encing urcumstances , but the desire 
to borrow, and iho willin^ess to lend, 
are more or less inflnencod by every 
oroumstanco which affects the state or 
prospects of industry or commerce, 
either generally or m any of their 
brenches Tho rate of interest, therw 
* flapra, book U. ch. ir j 1 


which considerations of nsk htar a uart j 
may swell to any amount) is seldom,} 
in the groat centres of money transac-t 
tions, precisely the same for two days^ 
together , ns is shown by the never- 
ceasing vanations in tho quoted prices 
of the funds and other negotiable scen^ 
nties Novcri^eless,. there must he, as 

m other cases of value, sqmo jalfl 
which" (in tho langiiagb df Adam omith 
and Iticardo) may be called the natural 
rate , some ral5*S(j6i2. which the maq 
idfifhito oBcillates, and to which v 
always tends to return This rat* 
partly depends on the amount of nccn- 
mnlatiou going on in the hands of 
persons who cannot themselves attend 
to the employment of thoir savings, 
and partly on tho comparative tasto 
existing lu the community for the 
active pursuits of industry, or for tho 
kisure, ease, and independence of an 

annmtant h ' i - t 

— 




§ 2 To exclude casual fluctuations,! 
wo will suppose commerce to ho in 
quiescent condition, no emplojunont!/' 
heiug unusually prosperous, and none), - 
particularly distressed In these cir- 
cumstances, the more thnving pro- 
ducers and traders hare their capital 
fully employed, and many are able to 
transact husmcBS to a considerably 
greater extent than they have capital 
lor These are naturally borrowers 
and the amount which they desire to 
borrow, aud can giv e security for, con- 
BtitutoB the demand for loans on ac- 
count of productive employment To 
these must bo added the loans required 
by Government, and by landowners, or 
other unproductive consumers who hove 
good security to give This constitutes ^ 
the mass of loans for which there is an * 
habitual demand 

Now it 18 conceivable that there 
mii.hl' enst, m the hands of persons | 
disiuohned or disqualified forengogmg) 
porsounlly in husmess, a mass of cam-, 
tal equal to, and even exceeding, this’i 
demand la that case there w ould he j 
an habitual excess of competition on j 
the part of lenders, and the rate of m- \ 
terest would bear a low proportion to 
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iho rate of profit Intorevt would be 
forced down to the point which would 
either tempt Iwrrowers to take a greater 
amount of loans than they had a 
reasonable expectation of being able to 
emjdo^ m Ihiir business, or woidd so 
diBcoumgo a portion of the lenders, as 
to make them either forbear to accu- 
mulate, or endeaiour to increase their 
income b^ engaging ii. business on 
their own accomit, and inclining the 
risks, if not the labours, of industnal 
employment./ 

^ On the other hand, the capital owned 
<by persons who prefer londmg it at 
1 interest, or whose avoc iti ona prorent 
•} them fnim personally Bui>enntending 
Its emploiment, may be short of the 
habitual demand for loans It may be 
in great part absorbed by the invest- 
ments afibrded bv the pubho debt and 
by mortgages, and the remainder may 
not bo sufiicient to supply the wants of 
commerce If so, tlio rate of interest 
{ will be raised so lugh as in some way 
c to re-establish the eqmlihnum '\\Tien 
^ there is only a small difference between 
interest and profit, many borrowers 
may no longer he willing to increase 
their responsibilities and involve their 
credit for so small a remuneration or 
somo who would otherwise have en 
gaged in business, may prefer leisure, 
and become lenders instead of bor- 
rowers or others, under the induce- 
ment of high interest and easy in- 
vestment for their capital, may re- 
tire from bosinoss earlier, and tvith 
smaller fortunes, than they otherwise 
would have done Or, lastly, there is 
another process by which, in England 
and other commercial countries, a 
large portion of the requisite supply 
of loans IS ohtamed. Instead of its 
being afforded by persons not in busi 
ness, the aflordmg it may itself become 
,a business A portion of the capital 
employed in trade may he supphed by 
[a class of professional moneylenders 
Those Eaonor lenders, however, must 
have more than a more interest , they 
must have the ordinary rate of profit 
on their capital, nsk and all other 
circumstances being allowed for But 
it can never answer to any one who 
borrows for the puiposes of his hnsi- 
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ness, to pai a full profit for capita, 
from which he will only denve a fuD 
profit and money-lending, ns an em. 
ployniont, for the regular supply ol 
trade, cannot, therefore, be earned op 
except by persons who, in addition to 
their own capital, can lend their credit, 
or, in other words, the capital of othe’ 
people that is, bankers, and persons 
(such as bill brokers) who are virtually 
hankers, since they receive money in 
deposit A hank whioh lends its notes/ 
lends capital which it borrows fTOiu| 
the community, and for which it pays [ 
no interest A hank of deposit lends ' 
capital which it collects from the com- 
munity in small parcels , somehmes 
without paying any interest, ns is the 
case with the London pnvate bankers , 
and if, like the Scotch, the jomt stock, 
and most of the country banks, it does 
pay interest, it still pays much less 
than it receives , for the depositors, 
who in any other way could mostly 
obtam for such small balances no 
interest worth taking any trouble for, 
are glad to receive even a httle 
Having this subsidiary resomxie, 
bankers are enabled to obtam, by 
lending at mtorest, the ordino^ rale 
of profit on their own capital In any 
other manner, money-lending could not 
be earned on as a regular mode of 
business, except upon terms on which 
none would consent to borrow but 
persons either counting on extraor- 
dinary profits, or m urgent need nn- 
produebve consumers who have ex- 
ceeded their means, or merchants in 
fear of bankruptcy The disposable 
capital deposited m banks that re- 
presented by hank notes , the capital 
of bankers themselves, and that which 
their credit, m any way in which they 
use it, enables them to dispose of 
these, together with the fonds belong- 
ing to those who, either from necessity 
or preference, hve upon the mterest of 
their property, constitute the general 
loan fond of the country and the 
amount of this aggregate fund, when 
set against the habitual demands of 
producers and dealers, and those of 
the Government and of unproductive 
consumers, determines the permanent 
or average rate of interest, which 

0 0 a 
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must always be sucb as to ml^st 
these twoaniounts to one another * But 
while the whole of this mass of lent 
capital takes eflectupon tho permanent 
rate of interest, the flnotnations do- 
pond almost entirely upon the portion 
which IS in the hands of bankers , for 
It 18 that portion almost exclusively, 
which, being lent for short times onlj, 

IB continnally in the market seeking 
an investment The capital of tboso 
who hve on tho interest of their own 
fortunes, has generally sought and 
found some fixed investment, such as 
the pnbho funds, mortgages, or the 
bonds of public companies, which in- 
vestment, exuspt under peculiar temp- 
tations or necessihes, is not changed 
'Z f 

‘ § 3 Fluctuations in the rate of 
(interest arise from varmtions either in 
!<’fdefnand for loans, or in the supply 
( t/iThe supply is hable to vanation, 
(though less so than the demand The 
willingness to lend is greater than 
uandl at the commencement of a 
( ^ tpetiod of sneculation, and much less 
^ than usual during the revulnon which 
follows In speculative times, money- 
lenders as well as other people are in- 
clined to extend their husmoss by 
strotchmg their credit, they lend 
more than usual (just as other classes 
of dealers and producers employ more 
than usual) of capital which does not 
belong to them Accordinglvj these 
are the times when the rate of interest 
IS low, though for this too (us we 
sboU hereafter see) there are other 
1 causes During tho revnlsion, on the 
' contrary, interest always rises inor- 

• I do not Inclnde In the general loan fhnd 
of tho country the capitals, largo as they 
sometimes are, which are habitually am 
ployed In speculatively buying and selling 
the public funds and other securities It is 
true that all who buy securities add, for the 
time to the general amount of money on loan, 
and lower, to that extent, the rate of Interest. 
But as the persons I speak of buy only to sell 
Again at a higher price, they are alternately 
to the i>oalUon of Icndoni and of borrowers j 
Ihelr operations raise the rate of Interest at 
one time, exactly as much as they lower It at 
another Like all persons who buy and sell 
ou speculation, their function Is to equallie, 
not to raise or lower, the value of the com 
modity When they speculate prudently, 
thev temper tho fluctuations of price j when 
ImpnidenUy, they often eggravate them. 
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dinately, because, while there is a ij 
most pressing need on the part of )■ 
many persons to borrow, there i® •'Jj 
general disinchnnlion to lend IhiSii 
disinclination, when at its extroraoj 
point, IB called a panic It t^ure 
when a snccession of unexpected fai 
InrcB has created in the mcrcantilo, 
and sometimes also in tho non mer- 
cantile public, a general distrust in 
each other* s solvency , disposing every 
one not only to refuse fresh credit, 
except on very onerous terms, bnt to 
call in, if possible, all credit which be 
has already given Deposits are withtj, 
drawn from banks , notes are re- 
turned on the iBsners in exchange for^ 
specie , bankers raise their nito of 
discount, and withhold thoir customary 
advances , merchants refuse to renow 
mercantile bills At such tunes the 
most calamilous consequences wore 
formerly experienced from the attempt 
of the law to prevent more than a 
certain limited rate of interest from 
being given or taken Persons who 
could not borrow at five per cent, had 
to pay, not six or seven, but ton or 
fifteen per cent, to compensate the 
lender for risking the penalties of the 
law or had to sell socontics or goods 
for ready money at a still greater 
sacrifice » 

In the intervals between commercial 
enses, there is usually a tendency in 
the rate of mterest to a progressive 
decline, from the gradual process of. 
accumulation , which process, in theH 
great commercial coimtnca, is sufii- 
ciently rapid to account for the almost 
penodical recurrence of these fits of 
speculation , since, when a few years 
have elapsed without a crisis, and 
no new and tempting channel for in- 
vestment has been opened in the 
meantime, there is always found to 
have occurred m those few years so 
large an mcrease of capital seeking 
investment, as to have lowered con- 
siderably the rate of interest, whether 
indicated by the pnees of secnnties or 
by the rate of discount on bills , and 
this diminution of interest tempts the 
posaesBors to incur hazards m hopes ot 
a more considerable return 
I The rate of interest is, at time^^ 
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more ct !c«« pcnn’Miontly bj 
ciixnmBtances, thoagb Tiot of frcqnent, 
yot of occasntraal occurrence, erhicb 
jend to niter tbe jiroportion bel'^ecn 
rbe cK«<i of intcrest-recci\nnp and tbnt 
of profit TccetTiiii: cnpitnb><t>! Two 
can oes p fj,hts_de*cnptii)n, opcmting Tn 
contrary waYB, have maniresteil them 
aoUc'! of late "vtaro, mid arc nowpro- 
r diicin;^ con'udenhle cfitcts in Lugland 
One !■=, the gold di'-covtnes The 
jnve* ef Ihe p^oeiuu^ inotnla which 
arc cor’itnntU am\iig from the gold 
coj itncR, arc, it ni iv ra’clv be emd, 
ivho'lv added to the funds that eupnl^ 
the loin market “in great nu nudi- 
tii ml capital, not divided Initwecn the 
two cliEROR of capiiali'-tfl, but negre- 
pated bodily to the capital of tho 
interest-receiving class, disturbs tho 
pre-txisting ratio between the two, 
nnd Vnds todopre«s interest, relativelv 
1 to profit Another mrcumstancojif atill 
j more n'ccnf date, but tending to tho 
« contrary effect, is the logiUzation of 
i iniiit Mock associations with limited 
liability The shareholdi rs m these 
es'-ociations, tow so rapidlr mnltiply- 
iiig, a*e drawn almost cxclnsivclv from 
the kiuliiig class , from those who 
cither hit their dieposahk funds in 
deposit, to be lent out bv bankers, or 
inieslcd them in public or pnvate seen 
ntics, and received tho interest. To 
the extent of their shares in any of 
thcBe companies (with tho single cx 
cepbon of banking companies) they 
have become traders on their own 
capital , thea have ceased to bo lenders, 
and have even, in most cases, passed 
over to the class of borrowors ITieir 
subscnptions have been abstracted 
from the fnnds which feed the loan 
market, and they themselves have be- 
come competitors for a share of tho 
remainder of those funds of all which, 
tho natural effect is n nso of interest 
And it would not bo snrpnMug if, for 
a conBidornblo time to come, the ordi 
narv rate of interest in England should 
boar a higher proporbon to the common 
rate of mercantile profit, than it has 
horno at nnv hmo since the mfltix of 
new gold sot in * 

* To the canto of ancmentatlon In the rate 
of Intemt, inontJonfM la the tost, must be 


Tlie demand for loans vanes much I 
more largeh than tho supply, and eiu-f 
braces longer cycles of years in ila| 
nherrntions A bme of war, for ex-/ 
ample, is a penod of nnnsual drafts om 
the loan markeb ffhe Government, nt? 
such times, gencrallv incurs now loans, 
and as these usually succeed each other 
rapidly ns long ns the war InstSj thn 
pcntrul rate of interest is kept Inghor 
in war than in pence, without reference 
to tho rate of profit, and productive 
industry is sbuted of its nsnal supplies 
Dnnng part of the last French war, 
llio Government could not borrow under 
SIX per cont, and of course all other 
borrowers had to pay at least as much 
Nor does tho influonce of these loans 
altogether cen^e when the Government 
ceases to contract others , for those 
already contracted conbnuc to afford 
an invcRimenl for a grentlv increased 
amount of tho disposable capital of tho 
counln, which il tho national debt 
were paid .vf!) would he added to tho 
mass of capital seeking investmont, and 
(indopendently of temporary disturb- 
ance) could not but, to some extent, 
permanently lower tho rate of interest 
The same effect on interest which is 
produced by Government loans for war 
expoiidituro, is produced by the sudden 
opening of auv new and generally 
attracbvc mode of permanent invost- 
nient Tho onlv instance of the land 


in recent history on a scale comparablo 
to that of tho war loans, is the absorp- 
tion of capital in tho construction of 
railways Tins capital must have been 
principally drawn from the deposits m 
banks, or from savings whicu wonld 
have gone into deposit and which wore 
added another, forcibly Insisted on by tho 
author of an able article In the Sdinitirgh 
JTfrmr for January I8S5; the increased and 
Increasing willingness to send capital abroad 
for Investment. Owing to the vastly aug 
mented faclliUes of access to foreign coun- 
tries, and the abundant information Inces- 
santly received from them foreign Invest- 
ments have ceased to Inspire tho terror that 
belongs to the nnUnown capital flows, with- 
out nusglvlog to anv place which aflbrda an 
eipcotatfon of high profit and the loan 
market of the whole commercial world Is 
becoming rapidly ono Tho rate of Interest, 
therefore In the part of the world out of 
which capital most frcelv flows, cannot any 
longer remain to much Inferior to tho rate 
elsewhere, as it has hitherto been 
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destined to be nUinmtcly omplovcd in 
bnjing Becnntics from wrsona ivbo 
•would have ctnplojed toe purohnso 
money in discounts or other loons nt 
mtorest in either ense, it was a draft 
on the general loan fund It is, in 
fact, e-ndent, that unless saving* were 
made eipressly to 1 ki omplojcd in rail 
any nd venture, the nmount thus cm 
ployed must have been derived either 
(rom the actual capital of person* in 
business, or from capital which would 
have been lent to persons in business 
In the first case, the subtraction, by 
cnppling tbeir means, obliges them to 
be larger borrowers , in the second, it 
loaves less for them to borrow , in cither 
case it equally tends to raise the nitc 
- of interest. 
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crcilitor will ncccpl as cnnnalcnt to it. 
Ills need is spccilicaliy lor monev, ert 
for conimoditicB or capital It )*_ tn _0 


demand ansingfrom this cause, wliica 
produces almost all the prreat nnd *n(lr 
den vanations of the mto of interest 
Sach a demand form* one of the cnTi 
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§41 have, thns far, considered 
loans, and the rate of interest, as 
matter which concern* capital in gone 
„ rnl, in direct opposition to the popular 
s notion, according to which it ontv con- 
1 corns money In loan*, as in all other 
reoonoy transactions, I have regarded 
^ >‘tho money which passes, onlv as the 
f ^ * medium, and commodities as the thing 
really transferred — the real subject of 
the transaction And this is, in tho 
main, correct because the purpose for 
which, in the ordinary course of atlhirs, 
money is borrowed, is to acquire a pnr- 
cbasing power over comni^ities In 
aniudustnouB and commercial connlty, 
the ulterior intention commonly is, to 
employ the commeditiea as capital 
but even in tho case of loans for un 
produotive consumption, as those of 
spendthrifts, or of the Government, the 
amount borrowed is taken from a pre- 
vionB accumulation, which would other 
wise have been lent to cany on prodne- 
tive industry , it is, therefore, so much 
Buhtraoted from what may correctly he 
called the amount of loanable capital 
There is, however, a not unfreqnent 
case, in which tho purpose of the hor 
rower is different from what I have 
here supposed. He may borrow money, 
neither to employ it as capital nor to 
spend it nnprodnctively, but to pay a 
, picviouB debt In this case, what ho 
/ want* IS not purchasing power, hut 
f tender, or somethmg which a 


best features of n commercial crisis.' 

At such a penod, many persons in 
hnsinoss who havo contracted engage 
ments, havo been prerentod by a rhnngc 
of circumstances from obtaining in time 
the means on wbicb tbev calculated for 
fulfilling them These means ihov 
must obtain nt any sncnfico, or submit 
to bankruptCT, nnd what thev mu*t 
havo IB moncp Otlicr capital, how- 
ever much of it thc\ maj possess c.in 
not ansa cr the purpose unless mono} 
can first be obtained for it while, on 
tho contrary, without anv increase of 
the capital of tho conntry, a mere in 
crease of circnlating instruments of 
credit, (be they of a.* little north for 
any other purpose ns the box of ono 
pound notes discovered in tbe vaults of 
the Bank of England during the panic 
of 1825) will effectually sorve their 
turn, if only they are allowed to make 
use ol it An increased issue of notes, 
in tho form of Joans, is all lliat is re- 
quired to satisfv the demand, nnd put 
an end to the accompanving panic. 
But although, in this case, it is not 
capital, or purchasing power, that tho 
borrower needs, but money ns monev, 
it 18 not onlr money that is transferred 
to him Iho money carries its pur 
chasing power with it a horovor it goes , 
and money thrown into the loan market 
really docs, through its purchasing 
power, turn over an inercastd portion 
of the capital of tho country into the 
direction of loans Though money 
alon? was wanted, capital passes , nnd 
it may still he said with truth that it 
IS by an addition to loanable capital 
that tho nso of the rate of intorcat is 
met and corrected 

Independently of this, however, 
there is a real relation, which it is 
indispensable to recognise, between 
loans and money Loanable capital i 
IS all of It in the form of money 
Capital destined direoOv for prodne- 1 
tion exists in many forms, but capital a 
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>■(}(*<( Ill'll for lentling oxiEts pornmlly 
l L’l tliJit form (vlono Omng to thi# 
circani«tnnco, wo elionld ntitiimlly ox- 
pocl tbftt nmnng tbo amec* which 
nfTcct more or kss the mto of interest, 
wnnlH bo fonnJ not only onuses which 
ni t through copitnl, but some enures 
which net, directly at Icnst, only 
through nionov 

,* nio mto of interest bonrs no nece* 
.rerr rcHlion totho qnnntitvnr sahioof 
, the monev in circulation The perma- 
nent nroountof the circulating medium, 
whethor great or small nflccls onU 
ncc«, not the rate of interest A 
cprcciation of tbo c irro ucy, when iT 
has become iln^ act-om^slUTd fact, 
a{rcoU4hn.mlo of-rnterMt-inujiiiman 
£cr.-whatcvGr It diminishes uulccd 
the power of money to buy commmii- 
tie', but not tbo power of money to 
buy money If a hundred pounds 
will bnv a perpetual annuity of four 
pounds a soar, a depreciation which 
roahes tbo liundrcd pounds worth only 
half as much as bo'nro, lias precisely 
the Nimo olTccl on tbo four ponnds, 
and cannot therefore alter tho relation 
between tho two Tho greater or 
smaller number of counters which 
must bo used to express a given 
amount of real wealth, makes no dif 
forcnco in tho position or interests of 
lenders or borrowers, and therefore I 
mnhes no dilTcrence in the demand 
and supply of loans Tliere is the 
same amount of real capital lout and 
borrowed, and if tho capital in tho 
hands of lenders is roprcseiitcd by a 
greater number of pounds sterling, tho 
same greater nunihor of pounds slcr 
hug will, in consequento of tho nso of 
prices, ho now required for tho pur- 
poses to which tho tiorrowers inlond to 
njiply them 

I JJut though the mater or less 
I quantity of money makes in itself no 
fl mlTcronce in tho rate of interest, a 
I change from a loss quantity to ft 
I greater, oV from a greater to a loss, 

! may and docs make a difTeronce in it. 

■, buppoae monea to ho in process of 
' depreciation, by moans of an incon 
vcrtihlo currenej, issued by a goyem 
ment in payment of its expenses. 
This fact wall in no way dimmish tho 
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1 demand for real capital on loan , but 
it will dimmish tho real capital loan- 
able, because, this existing onl^ in the 
fonn of iiioiioi, the incronso of qunn- 
titj depreciates it Pstimatca in 
capital, tho amount oflcrcd is less, 
while the amount rcciuircd is tho same 
as before T stimated in currency, tho 
amount ofTen d is only tho same as 
liofore, while the amount required, 
owing to the nso of pneea, is greatef 
rithcr wav, tho rate of interest mi/st 
nso So that in this case increaso of 
cnrrcncy really nflccfs the mto of inte- 
rest, hut in tho contmrj waj to that 
which IS gcncmlly supposed , by rais- 
ing, not by lowcniig ii 

I ho reverse wall happen as the 
effect of calling in, or diminishiDg in 
quantity, a di predated currency I lie 
money in tho hands of lenders, in 
common with all oilier money, will ho 
eiilianctd in yaluc, tlmt is, there will 
he a greater amount of real cnpit il 
seeking borrowers, while the real 
cnnitni wanted by horrowors will bo 
only tho same as before, and tho 
money amount lees the rate of inte- 
rest, theroforo, will tend to full 

Wo thus see that depreciation, 
merely as such, while in process of, 
taking place, ten^sjp miso thejate-oh 
intere st „and tlio expectation of fur-' 
thcr depreciation adds to this effoct, 
because lenders who expect that thoif 
interest mil bo paid, and the pnncin il 
perhaps reilccnicd, in a less volinolo 
currency than thej lent, of course re- 
quire a rate of infcroal sulhoient to 
cover this contingent loss 

But this effect is more than enuntor- 
nctod by a contmrv one, when tho 
additional monev is tlirown into circu- 
lation not by purchases but b^ loans 
In England, and in most other com- 
raorcial countries, the paper currency 
in common nso, being a cnrroncy pro- 
vided by hankers, is all issued m the 
way of loans, except the part emiilo} cd 
in the purchase of gold and siher 
Tlio same opomtion, therefore, winch 
adds to the currency also adds to tho 
loans the whole incren.se of cnironcy 
in tlic first instance swells the loan 
market Considered as aii addition to 
loans it tends to lower interest, more 
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ihan in its cfianicter of depreciation it 
tanils to raiBO it , for tlie fanner ofToct 
fdepends on the ratio rrliich the neiv 
;>aoacy bears to the money lent, uliilo 
' the latter depends on its ratio to all 
.t the monev in circulation An in 
- cresRO, therefore, of currency issued by 
I hanks, tends, ivhile the process con 
liimcs, to bring down or to keep down 
“ the rate of interest. A similar encct 
18 produced the increase of tnonor 
ansing from the gold discoveries , 
almost the whole of which, ns already 
uoticed, i«, when brought to Bnrtipo. 
added to the deposits in bank's, end 
consequently to the amount of loans , 
and when drawn out and invested 
m sccontics, liberates an equivalent 
amount of other loanable capital The 
newly nmved gold can only get itself 
invested, in any given state of hiisi 
ness by lowering the rale of interest, 
and ns long ns the inBni continues, it 
tnnnot fail to keep interest lower than, 
nU other circumstances being supposed 
the same, would otberwise havo been 
the case. 

As the introdnchon of additional 
^ gold and silver which goes into the 
) loan market, fends to keep down the 
t rate of interest, so an\ considerable 
I abstraction of them from the counliy 
^^invnnnhlv raises it, even when occur- 
nng m the course of trade, as in paj- 
mg for the estra importations causrf 
by a bad lianest, or for thebigh pneed 
cotton which is, just now, imported 
from so many parts of the world. The 
money required for these payments is 
taken m the first instance from the 
deposits in the hands of bankers, and 
to (hat evtent starves the fund that 
snOThes the laan market. 

, •"The-reto-aiLint ercst then, depend.. , 
and je^aaently onjdm 
eciBp(t^ve_ imouDT of _ renl tapitnl 
ofiered^and depiandedjn.4h6 wav of 
loan , but is subject to tomporaryBiiT 
fufbaMfes of vanons sorts, from in- 
crease and diminution of the circn- 
latiDg medium, whith derangements 
ere somewhat mfneafe, and some 
fames in direct opposition to first ap- 
pearances All these distinctions are 
veiled orer and confounded, hr the 
unfortunate misappLcation of knguage 
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which designates the rate of infcrt^jt 
by n phmtc ("the vnloe of moneys | 
which properlv ciprcscs the pitndms- J 
iTip povref of tlic circolnlinp tDCuiuiti i 
Tho public, e\on raorcnntilc, babilu ^ 
nlly lancics that ease in the money t 
market, that is, facilitv of borrowing j 
at low interest, is jirojiiirtional to the 
quantity of money in circulation Not 
only, therefore, are b <nk notes sup- 
posed to ptiAucc cfii-cts os currency, 
wbicb thej only produce n.s loans, but 
attention is hibituallp diverted from 
effects similar in kind and much 
greater in degree, when produced by ^ 
an action on loans which does not ’ 
happen to bo accompanied % any 
action on tho cnrroncy 

For cicnmple, in considering the 
clTcct prodnccd by the proceedings of 
banks in enconriging tho cxces‘-cs of 
speculation, an immense effect is 
nsiialli attributed to tUcir nsucs of 
notes, but until of late hardly any 
attention was paid to tho mnnngcnient 
of their deposits, though nothing is 
more certain than that their imnru 
dent extcnsioiiB of credit take place 
more frequently hp means of their 
deposits than of tlieir issues “ nicro 
is no doubt,” eava Mr Tooke,^ ** that 
banks, whether pnvato or joint stotk, 
mnv,ifimpruden Ij conducted, minister 
to an undue extension of credit for the 
purpose of spccnlalions, whetlier m 
commodities, or in over trading in ex 
ports or imports, or in building or 
mining operatious, and that they havo 
so nnniilercd not iinfrequenllv, and m 
some cases to an extent rmnous to 
themsches, and without ultimate 
benefit to tbo parties to whose mows 
their TCEonrees were made subier- 
ment” But, “eupposing all tho de- 
po'-its received bp a banker to bo in 
coin, 18 ho not, just as much as tho 
issuing hanker, exposed to the impor- 
tunity of customers, whom it may bo 
impelvfao to refuse, for loans or dis- 
counts, or to be tempted by a lugh 
mterert? and may ho not be induced 
to encroach so much upon his deposits 
as to leave him, under not improbable 
circumstances, nnablo to meat the de- 
mands of his depositors? Xn what 
* ynjttiry isle tit Cvrrmjr J’rtMcifJe, ch. xiv. 
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rc'specf, indeed, would the enso of a 
banker in a poifectiv niefnlho circula- 
tion difler Ironi that of a London 
banker at Iho present day 1 llo is not 
a creator of money, he cannot avail 
lunisolf of his pn\nlc{^ as an issuer in 
aid of his other biismcss, and yet there 
have been lamentable instances of Lon 
don bankers issuing money in excess ” 
In the discussions, too, which have 
been for so many years earned on re 
specling Ibo operations of tlie Bank of 
England, and tbo effects produced by 
those operations on the state of credit, 
though for nearly half a century there 
neyer has been a commercial cnsis 
which the Bank has not been strenu 
onsly accused either of producing or of 
aggravating, it has been almost um 
vcrsally assumed that the influence of 
Its acta was felt only through tbo 
amount of its notes in circulation, and 
that if it could be prevented from ex- 
ercising any discretion as to that one 
feature in its position, it would no louMr 
have any power liable to abuse This 
at least is on error which, after the 
expcncnce of the year 1847, wo may 
hope has been committed for the last 
time Dunng that year the hands of 
the Bank were absolutely tied, in its 
character of a bank of issue, hut 
through Its operations as a bank of de- 
posit it exercised as great an influence, 
or apparent influence, on the rite of 
interest and the state of credit, ns at 
any former penod , it was exposed to 
as vehement accusations of abusing 
that influence, and a crisis occurred 
such 08 few that preceded it had 
equalled, and none perhaps surpassed, 
in intensity 

Before qnitbng the general I 
sfiTijrfct of this chapter, I will make the 
ob'fmns remark, that the rate of in- 
terest dotennines the value and price 
Q^U those saleable articles which o>i' 
dTsired and bought, not for themselves, 
but for the income wbiob tliev are ca- 
p’lblo of yielding The pubbo funds, 
sliares in joint-stock companies, and all 
Scsonphous of securities, ore at a high - 
pnee in proportion as tbo rate of in- : 
terest is low They are sold at the 
pneo which will give the market rate i 
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of interest on the purchase money, with 
alloarance for all mfforonces in the nek 
incurred, or in any circumstance of 
convenience Exchequer bills, for ex- 
ample, usually sell at a higher pnee 
than consols, proportionally to the in- 
terest which they yield, becanso, 
though the security is the same, yet 
the former being annually paid off at 
par unless renewed by the holder, the 
purchaser (unless obliged to sell in a 
moment of general emergency), is in no 
dangerof losing any thing by the re-sale, 
except the premium he may have paid 
The pneo of land, nunes, and all 
other fixed sources of income, depends | 
in like manner on the rate of interest j 
Land nsnaHy sells at a higher pnee, in 
proportion to the income afforded by it, 
than the pubhc funds, not only because 
it is thought, even in this conntiy, to 
be somewhat more secure, but because 
ideas of power and dignity are asso- 
ciated with its possession But these 
differences are constant, or nearly so , 
and in the ynnations of pnee, land 
follows, ceeteris paribus, the permanent 
(though of course not the daiM vnna- 
tions of the rote of interest When m 
terest is low, land will naturally lie 
dear , when interest is high, laud wjll 
he cheap The last long war presented 
a striking exception to this rule, since 
the price of land ns well as the rate of 
intorest was then remarkably high For 
this, however, there was a special 
cause The continuance of a very high 
average pnee of corn for mauy years, 
had raised the rent of land oven more 
than in proportion to the nse of in- 
terest , and fall of the sellmg pnee of 
fixed incomes Had it not bwn for 
this accident, chiefly dependent on the 
seasons, land must have sustained as 
great a depreciation in valne as the 
ublic funds which it probably would 
o, were a similar war to break out 
horeaffer, to tbe signal disappomt- 
ment of those landlords and farmers 
who, generaUzing from the casual cir- 
cumstances of a remarkable ponod, so 
long porsnaded themsehos that a state 
of war was peculiarly advantageous, 
and a state of peace disadvanta^ns, 
to wliat they chose to call the interests 
of agnculture 
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OF Till. nrnDi.».TtON or a co\TrnTnii/F rArrn cuunrscT. 


0 3 Piir froqiieiit recurrence (liinng 
tlio last half ceiilurr of the painful 
senes of phenomena called a commor 
cinl cnsiB, has directed mneh of the at- 
tention both of economists and of prac- 
tical pobticians to the conlnving of 
expedients for averting, or at tho least, 
mitigating its evils And tho liabil 
irhiM grow up dunng the ora of Ibo 
Bank rostnotion, of ascnbing all al 
lomationB of high and low pnccs to the 
issues of hanks, has cansod inquirers 
in general to fix their hopes of success 
in moderating those vioiesitudcg, upon 
schemes for tho regulation of bank 
j notes A scheme of this nature, after 
having obtained tho sanction of high 
nuthontics, so far cstahlishod itself in 
tho pnhho mind, as to be, with general 
approbation, converted into a law, at 
the renewal of the Charter of tho Bank 
of England in 1844 and tho rcgnla 
tion 18 still in force, though with a great 
ahatoment of its populanty, and with 
Us prestige impaired oy two tompomry 
Busponsions, on the responsibility of tho 
executive, the oarlior of tho two little 
more than throe years after its enact- 
ment It 18 proper that the ments of 
this plan for the regulation of a con 
vortihle bank note currency should bo 
diore considered Before toiiclung upon 
file pracUoal pronsions of Sir Koliort 
'Peofs Act of 1844, 1 shall bnofly state 
tho nature, and examine tho grounds, 
of the theory on which it is founded 
j It IS beheved by many, that banks 
of issue umversnlly, or the Bank of 
, England in particular, have a power of 
{throwing their notes into circulation, 
and thereby raising prices, arhitranly , 
that this power is only limited by tho 
degree of modoraiion with which they 
think fit tooierciso It, thntwhonthoy 
increase thoir issues bejond the usual 
amount, tho nse of pneos, thus pro 
dneed, generates a spirit of spoculntion 
j in commodities, which enmos pnees 
still higher, and ultimately causes a 


reaction and recoil, atnounlinc In fx \ 
tremo cases to a coromcrciid cnM8,l 
and that evorv such cnsis which has 1 
occurred in tins country within mor 
cantile memory, has hem cither ori- 
ginally prodnied by this cait'o, or 
greatly aggravated hv it. To tin* ox 
I tremo length the currency theorv Ins 
not been earned bv tho eminent poll 
tical economists wlio have given to a 
moTO moderate fonn of tho same theorv 
the sanction of their names But I 
have not overstated tho extrnvaganco 
of tho popular version , which is a rc- 
markahlc instance (o what lengths a 
favounto theory will hurry, not tho 
closet students whose competency in 
such questions is often treated willi so 
much contempt, but men of the world 
and of business, who niQue tlicm«olveB 
on tho practical knowlcnge whicli they 
Imvo at least had ample opportninlius 
of acqmnng Not only has this fixed 
idea of the currency os ibo pnmo agent 
in tho fluctuations of price, made them 
shnl their eyes to the mulliliulo of cir- 
cumstances which, by inflacncing the 
expectation of supply, are the trno 
cansoB of almost all Bpcculations and of 
almost all fluctuations of price, hut in 
order to hnng about the chronological 
agreement required by their theory, 
between tho vanations of bank issues 
and those of pnccs, they have plaved 
such fantastic tncks with facts and 
dates as would be thought incredihlo, 
if an cmmonl practical nuthonty had 
not taken the tronhlo of meeting 
them, on the ground of mere history, 
with an elaborate erposuro I refer, 
ns ail conversant with the suhieot 
must he aware, to Mr Tooko’s iiis-' 
tory of Pnccs Tho result of Mr 
Tooko’s iiivcslignlions was thus stated 
by himself, in Lis examination before 
the Commons Committee on tho Bank 
Charter question in 3882 , and tho en.; 
donees of it stand recorded in h» 
hook " In point of fact, and histotj- 
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I'Cftllj', M fnr ns my rosoarclios have 
gone, in eretj signal instanco of a nse 
I or fall of pnccs, the nee or fall has 
f preceded, and therefore could not be the 
I effect of, an enlargement or contrnc- 
‘ tion of the bank circulation ” / 

f The extravagance of the currency 
'thoonsta, in attnbutuig almost ever} 
nso or fall of pnees to an enlargement 
t ’ or contraction of the issues of bank 
notes, has raised up, by reaction, a 
theory the extreme opposite of the 
former, of ivhich, in scientific discus- 
sion, tne most prominent renresenta 
rtivcs are Mr Tooko and Mr I'ullarton 
iThis counter theory denies to bank 
moles, 60 long na their convortibilitj is 
imaintainfed, any power whatever of 
haiRing prices, and to banks any power 
jOf incruisiiig their circulation, except 
,88 a consequence of, and in proportion 
,fo, an increase of the business to be 
done This last statement is supported 
by the unanimous assurances of all tho 
> connlrv Imnkcrs who have been ex 
aminod bofoto suoccssii c ParliamcntatT 
Committees on tbo subject, 'ilioy all 
bear testimony that (in tbe words of 
hfr Fulinrton*) " tho amount of thoir 
issues 18 exclusively regulated by tbe 
extent of local dealings and expendi- 
ture in tboir respective distnots, fluc- 
tuating with tbe tluctimtions of produo- 
tion and price, and that they neillicr 
can increase tlioir issues beyond tbe 
limits which tbo range of such dealings 
and expenditure presenbes, without 
tbe certainty of having their notes ira 
mediately returned to them, nor dimi 
nish them, hut at an almost equal 
certainty of tho vacancy being filled up 
from some other source ” From these 
premiEca it is argued by Mr Tooke 
and Mr Fullarton, that hank issues, 
since they cannot bo increased in 
fnmount unless there be an increased 
(demand, cannot possibly raise pneos , 
(cannot encourage speculation, nor oo- 
'casion a commercial crisis, and that 
the attempt to guard against that ovil 
by an artificial management of the 
issue of notes, is of no effect for the 
intended purpose, and liable to produce 
other consequences oxlremoly calami- 
tous 


§ 2 As much of this doctnno as 
rests upon testimony, and not upon in- 
forenco, appears (o mo incontrovertible 
I giio complete credence to tbo asser- 
tion of the countiy bankers, very cloarlv 
and correctly condensed into a small 
compass in tbo sonlonco just quoted 
from hlr Fulinrton 1 am connneed 
that they cannot possibly increase their 
issue of notes in any other circum- 
Btances than those which are there 
stated 1 believe, also, that the theory, 
grounded by Mr Fulinrton upon this 
tact, contains a large portion of truth, 
and 18 far nearer to being the oxpres 
Sion of the whole truth than any form 
whatever of tho currency theory 
There are two states of the markets , 
one which mav be termed the quiescent^ 
state, the other the expectant, or 
speculative state 1116411111x8 that in 
winch' there is nothing tending to en- ■' 
gender in any considerable portion of > 
the mercantile public a desire to extend/ 
thoir opomtioDs Tbo producers pro 
dnee and the dealers purchase oulv 
their usual stocks, having no exnecta '' 
tion of a more than nsnolly mpin lent ' 
for them Each person transacts Ins 
ordinary amount of business and no 
more, or increases it only in corre- 
spondence with the incrcaao of his 
capital or connexion, or with the gra 
dual growth of the demand for his 
commodity, occasioned by the pnbhc 
prospentv Not meditating any un 
usual extension of tlieir own operations, 
producers and dealers do not need 
more than the usual accommodation 
from bankers and other monev lenders, 
and as it is only by extending then 
loans that bunkers iiicreaso tbeir issues, 
none but a momentary augmentation 
of issues 18 in these circumstances 
possible If at a certain time of the 
year a portion of tbe public have larger 
payments to make than at other times, 
or if an indmdnal, under some peculiar 
exigenoj, reqmres an extra ndvanc", 
they ma> apply for more bank notes, 
and obtain tliem , but the notes will no 
more remain in circulation, than the 
extra qimntitj of Uank of England 
notes wnicb are issued once in every 
three months in payment of tho din 
dends The person to whom, after 
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being borrowecl, Ibc notes Rre pud 
avrny, bas no extra paymontu to TOnVe, 
and no pecnliar exigency, and lie kccp» 
them b% him nnnaed, or sends them 
into deposit, or repava mth them a 
provinus advance made to biro by tome 
Danker in not cose be does not bur 
commodities iviib them, since by the 
mipposition there it nothing to induce 
him to lay in a larger stock ot com 
modities than before Eacn if vse 
suppose, as ne may do, tbit banker* 
create an artincml increase of tbo do- 
mand for loans, bj oflenug them below 
the market rote of interest, the noms 
they lEsne will not remam in circnla- 
tion, for when the borrower, hanng 
completed the transaction for which he 
availed Inrostlf of them, has paid tb«m 
away, the creditor or dealer who re 1 
cciiea them, having no demand for the 
immediate nse of an extra qnantity of 
notes, sends them intc deposit. In 
this case, tlicTcfore, there can he no 
addition, at the discretion of bankers, 
to Uie general circulating medium 
' nnv increase of their issue* cither 
i comes back to them, or remains idle in 
1 the hands of the pnhho, and no nse 
takes place in prices 
But there is another state of the 
’ markets, stnfcinglv contrasted with the 
1 preceding, and to this state it is not so 
‘ obnotts that the theory of 3Ir Tooko 
and Mr FuTlarton is applicable, 
namely, when an impression prevails, 
whether well founded or groiindloss, 
that the supply of one or more great 
articles of commerce is likely to fall 

! short of the ordinary consumption In 
such circumstancos all persons con- 
nected with those commodities desire 
, to extend their operations The pro- 
ducers or importera desire to promico 
or import a larger quantity, speculators 
desire to lay in a stock in order to 
profit by the expected nse of pnee, 
and holders of the commodity desire 
additional advances to enable them to 
continne holding All these classes 
are disposed to make a more than 
ordinary use of their credit, and to this 
desire it 18 not denied that bankers 
vety often nnddy administer Effects 
of the same kind may be produced by 
anything which, exciting more than 
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usual hopes pr profit, give* mcrcued 
briskness to business for example, a 
Kudden foreign demand for commodities 
on n large «calc, or tbc expectation of 
it, sneh as ocenrred on the opening 0i 
Spanish Amenca to E nglish trade, and 
hot occurred on ranoiis occasions in 
the trade with the United States 
Sneh occurrencca prodnee a fcndeocy 
to a nse of price in exportable articles, 
Mid generate speculations, sometimes 
of a rca-'onnble, and (as lone n-salargo 
proportion of men in busincps prvter 
excitement to safety) frequently of an 
irrational or immCKleralo character 
In such cases there is a desire in the 
mercantile classes, or in some jiortion 
of them, to employ their credit, in a 
more than usual degree, es a pou cr of 


purchasing 


^ Thisis aslatuofW-iinc'fl 

which, wlien pushed to an extreme 
length, bnngs on tl,c rovnUion called } 
a commercial cntis , and it is a knoivn J 
fact that such penods of speculation j 
hardly ever pass off without hnvuigj 
been attended, dunng some part of? 
thoir progress, bv a considctahlo in-, 
crease of bank notes , 

To this, however, it is replied by,, 
Mr Tooke and Mr Fullarton, that the 
increase of tho circulation always fol- 
lows, instead of preceding, tho nse of 
pnccs, and is not its cause, but its 
effect That in the firat-wplacc, the 
Epeculatiio purchases by whith pneea 
are raised, are not effected by bank ‘ 
notes but h} cheques, or sbll more 
commonly on a simple hook credit and 
even if they wore made with 
honk notes borrowed for that express 
purpose from hankers, the notes, after 
being used for that purpose, would, if 
not wanted for current transactions, bo 
returned into deposit by the persons, 
rcccinng them In this 1 fully concur, 
and 1 regard it as proied, both scienti- 
ficallj and historically, that dunng tho 
ascending penod of epeculntion, and ns 
long as it 18 confined to tranoactwna 
between dealers, the issnos of bank 
notes are seldom roatonallv increased, 
nor contnbnte anything to the specula- 
tive nse of pnees It seems to mo, 
however, that this can no longer be 
affirmed when spccnlahon has pro- 
ceeded BO far as to reach the producers. 
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Speculfltive Opdors mron bj morelmnta 
lo manufacturers induce them to e\tend 
their opemtions, and to become appli- 
cants to bankers for increased advances, 
■winch, if made in notes, are not jmd 
a-waj- to persons who return them info 
deposit, but are partially expended in 
pajnng wages, and pass into the va- 
rious channels of retail trade, where they 
become direotlr cflective in producing 
a further rise of pnees I cannot but 
think that this employment of bank 
notes must have been powerfully opera- 
tive on prices at the time when notes 
of one and two pounds value were per- 
, mitted by law Admitting, however, 
j that the prohibition of notes below five 
'.pounds has now rendered this part of 
itlieir operation comparatively insignifi- 
jeant, by greatly hmiting their applica 
Juhty to the payment of uages, there 
is another form of their instnmionlaht) 
fwluch comes into play in the later 
{stages of speculation, and which forms 
'the pnncipal argument of the more 
moderate supporters of the currency 
theory Though advances by bankers 
are seldom demanded for the purpose 
of buying on speculation, tboy aro 
largely demanded by unsuccossfol 
Bpeciualors for the purpose of holding 
on, and the competition of those specu- 
lators for a share of the loanable capital, 
makes oven those who have not specu- 
lated, more dependent than before on 
bankers for the advances they require 
fBctwecn the ascending period of specu- 
lation and the revulsion, there is an 
I mterval, extending to weeks and some- 
times months, of struggling against a 
rfall Tho tide ha'nng shown signs of 
ituming, tho specnlative holders are 
unwilling to sell in a falling market, 
and in tho meantime they require funds 
to enable them to fulfil even their ordi- 
nary engagements It is this stage 
that is ordinarily marked by a con 
siderablo increase in the amount of the 
bank note cironlatioiL That such an 
morease does usually take place, is 
domed by no one And I think it must 
be admitted that this mcrease tends 
to prolong the duration of the specula- 
tions, that it enables the speoulativo 
prices to bo kept up for some time after 
they would otherwise have collapsed, 
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and therefore prolongs and increases 
tho drain of the precious motala for 
exportation, which is a leading feature 
of this stage in tho progress of a com 
mercial onsis the continuance of 
which dram at Inst endangering the 
power of tho hanks to fulfil thoir en- 
ragement of paying their notes on 
domand, they are compelled to contract 
their credit more suddeuli and severely 
than would have been necessaiy if they 
had been prevented fixim propping up 
spculation by increased advances, after 
tbs time when the recoil had become 
ineidtable 

3 To prevent this retardation of 
the recoil, and ultimate aggravation of 
its seventy, is tho object of the scheme 
for regulating the enrronoy, of which 
Lord Ovorstone, Mr Norman, and 
Colonel Torrens, wore the first pro- 
mulgators, and which has, in a slightly 
modified form, been enacted mto law ^ 

• I thlnlt myself justtfled in affirming that 
the mUlgaUon of commercial revulsions is 
the real, and only serious, purpose of the Act 
of 1841 1 am quite aware that its sup 

porters Insist (especially since 1847) on its 
supreme efficacy in "maintaining tie con 
vcrtlblllty of the Bank note But I must 
be excused for not attaching any serious Im. 
portance to tbisoneamonglts alleged merits 
Tho conTortlbility of tho Bank note was 
maintained and would have continued to be 
maintained, at whatever cost, under tho old 
system As was well said by Lord Over 
stone in his Evidence, the Bank can always, 
by a sufficiently violent action on credit, 
save Itself at the expense of the morcantllo 
public That tho Act of 1844 mitigates tho 
Tlolenco of that process. Is a sufficient claim 
to prefer In Its behalf Besides, If we sup- 
pose such a degree of mismanngomont on the 
part of tho Bank, as. were It not for the Act, 
would endanger the continuance of con* 
Tortlblllty the same (or a less) degree of 
mlsmanagemont, precnaed under the Act, 
wonld suffioo to produce a suspension of 
payments by tho Banking Department an 
event which the compulsory separation of 
the two departments brings much nearer to 
possibility than it was before, and which. 
Involving ns it would tho probable stoppam 
of every private banking establishment In 
London and perhaps also tho non payment 
of the dividends to the national creditor, 
would be a far greater Immediate calamity 
than a brief Interruption of tho conveiti 
blllty of tho note i Insomuch that, to enable 
tho Bank to resume payment of Its deposits, 
no Government would hesitate a moment to 
suspend payment of tho notes, If suspension 
of tie Act of 1844 proved insujaiclent. 
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AccorJiiig to tlio scheme in its ongi- 
ni\\ piirily, the issue of proiuissory 
notes for circulation was to be couhned 
to one body In tlio form adopted by 
Parhaniont, all oxisling issuers wore 
permitted to retain this privilege, but 
none were to be tlieroaftor admitted to 
It, even in the place of those who might 
discontinue their issues and, for all 
except the Bank of England, n maxi 
mum of issues was presonbed, on a 
scale intentionally low To tho Bank 
of England no maximum was fixed for 
tho aggregate amount of its notes, but 
only fur the portion issued on seenn 
tics, or in other w urda, on loan These 
wore never to exceed a certain limit, 
fixed in the first instance at fourteen 
millions * All issues beyond that 
amount must bo m exchange for bnl 
lion , of which the Bank is bound to 
purchase, at a tnde below tho Mint 
valuation, nnj'qnantitr which is offered 
to It, mnng its notes in exchange In 
regard, therefore, to any issue of notes 
hcTond the limit of fourteen millions, 
tho Bank is purely passive, hanng no 
function but tho compulsory one of 
giving its notes for gold at 3l 17* 9d, I 
and gold for its notes at 8i 17* 
whenever and by whomsoover it is 
called UMii to do so 
Tho object for which this mechanism 
lis lutcmlod IS, that tho hank note cur 
jroucy may vary in its amount at tho 
exact timi s, and in the exact degrot, 
Jin which a purely metallic ourreucy 
1 would vary ■Vnd tho precious metats 
being the curomoditv that has hitherto 
Bjipioich'’d iKarostto that mianability 
in all tho cinonmstnncos influencing 
vahti , winch fits a commodity for being 
adopted os a metlmm of exchange, it 
n eins to be thought that the excel 
Jtnee of tho Act of 18-11 is fully mado 
out, if under its operation tho issues 
conform m all their vanations of quan- 
• A con.Iltmnst Incrciae of lliln mastraaio 

I* Knoltticl 1ml on'jf when hjr aminjrcnicnt 
wiili Bnj- coimtrr bsiik llie l»-uei uf that 
t aiK »JV UiKNintmaeil. -net Dink of Fnglsiid 
t ml nllutfl sn-t oren then the In 
V i«ol<)imltc-I to tiro-lhlrJs of the arntmiit 

•'’the rotmiry note* to be therebj wiporH-dmi 
t nilef thW orotltlon, the amoanl of notes 
ytilfK the Ilaiik of hnelanl Is now at 
In-Ttjr to b uo *xsln«t securities, Is rather 
BD Jer fourteen and a half mtUlon* 
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hty, and therefore, as is inferred, oft 
value, to the vanations which would 1 
take place in a currency wholly me- j 
Italho 

Now, all reasonable opponents ol | 
the Act, in common with its sup- 1 
porters, acknowledge as an essential 
requisite of any substitute for tho 
precious metals, that it should con | 
exactly in its permanent vuluo ‘ 


lot 


to a metallic standard And they say, j 
that so long as it is convertible into ' 
specie on demand, it does and must so 
conform But when the value of a 
inetalho or of any other currenoy is 
(.poken of, there are two points to he 
considered , the permanent or p-verago 
value, and the fluctuations It is to 
the permanent value of a metnllio 
currency, that the vnlne of a pauor 
enrrenoy ought to conform But thore 
IB no ohvions reason why it should bo 
roquire'd to conform to the Dnctuntions 
too Tho only object of its conform- 
ing at all, IB steadiness of value , and 
with respect to flnctuations the sole 
thing desirable is that they should be 
tho smallest possible Now the fluotn 
ations m the value of the omrenoy 
are detenmned| not by its quantity, 
whether it consist of gold or of paper, 
but by the expansions and contractions 
of credit. To discover, therefore, what 
currency will conform the most nearly 
to tho permanent value of the precious 
molals, we must find under wtiat cur- 
renev the vanations in credit are least 
frequent and least extreme Now, 
whether this object is best attained 
by a motalho currency ^and therefore 
by a paper currenoy exactly conform 
ing in quantity to it) is precisely tho 
question to he decided If it should 
prove that a paper currenoy which 
follows all the nuotuations in quantity 
of a motalho, leads to mure violent re- 
vulsions of credit than one which is 
not held to this ngid conformity, it 
will follow that the onrrcncy which 
agrees most exactly in quantity with 
a metallic currency is not that which 
adheres closest to its value , that is to 
say, Its permanent value, with which 
alone ngreomont is desirable 
Whether this is really the caso or 
not Wo wiD now inquire And first, 
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let Tia ccn'-ider ■whether \ho Act efTccts 
the practical object chiefly relied on 
m its defence by the more sober of its 
advocates, that of arresting specula- 
tive extensions of credit at an earlier 
period, 111111 a less drain of gold, and 
consequentlv by a milder and more 
gradual process I think it most be 
admitted that to a certain degree it is 
Biccessful in this obiect. 

I am aware of what may be urged, 
' and reasonably urged, in opposition to 
’ this opinion It may be said, that 
when the time amvea at -wbicb the 
banks are pressed for increased ad- 
vances to enable speculators to fulfil 
t their engagements, a limitation of the 
issue of notes will not prevent the 
t| banks, if otherwise ■rnlling, from mak- 
li in^ these advances, that they ha\e 
Blill their deposits as a source from 
which loans may bo made beyond the 
j»int which 18 consistent •with pru- 
dence as bankers, and that even if 
they refused to do so, the only effect 
would be, that the deposits themselves 
would be drawn out to snpplr the 
wants of the depositors , which would 
be just ns mncli an addition to the 
bank notes and com in the hands of 
the public, as if tho notes themselves 
were increased This is true, and is a 
Buflicient answer to those who think 
that the advances of bonks to prop up 
failing speculations are objectionable 
chiefly ns an lucrcnso of tho currency 
But the mode in which they are really 
objectionable, is as an extension of 
credit If^ instead of increasing their 
.idisconnta, the banks allow their de- 
jposits to bo drawn out, there is the 
■same increase of currency (for a short 
■'time at least) but there is not an in- 
Icrease of loans, at the time when there 
pught to be a diminution If they do 
increase their discounts, not by means 
of notes, but at the expense of the 
deposits alone, their deposits (properly 
BO called) are definite and exhaustible, 
while notes may bo increased to any 
amount, or, after being returned, may 
be reissued ■without limit It is true 
that a bank, if ■wilhng to add mde- 
fimtely to its liabilities, has tho power 
of making its nominal deposits ns un- 
limited a fund as its issues could be , 


it has only to make its advances in 
a book credit, which is creating de- 
posits out of its own liabilities, tho 
money for which it has made itself 
responsible becoming a deposit in its 
hands to be drawn against by cheques , 
and tho cheques, when drawn, may be 
hquidatcd feither at the same bank 
or at the cleanng house) ■without the 
aid of notes, by a mere transfer of 
credit from one account to another 
I apprehend it is chiefly in this way 
that undue extensions of credit, m 
periods of speculation, are commonly 
made But the hanks are not likely 
to persist m this course when the tido 
begins to turn It is not when their 
deposits have already begun to flow 
out, that they are hkoly to create 
deposit accounts which represent, 
instead of funds placed in their hands, 
fresh liabilities of their own But ', 
experience. proves^that extension of/ 
crediFirL tho form of notes goes on long f 
alter the, recod from over speculation { 
has commenced tVhen this mode of 
resisting tho revulsion is made impos- 
sible, and deposits and book credits are 
left as the only source from which 
undue advances can be made, the rate 
of interest is not so often, or so lon^, 
prevented from rising, after the difh- 
culties consequent on excess of specu- 
lation begin to be felt On the con 
trary, the necessity which the hanks 
feel of dimmishing their advances to 
maintain their solvency, when they 
find their deposits flowing out, and 
cannot supply the vacant place by 
their own notes, accelerates the nse 
of the rate of interest Speculative 
holders are therefore obliged to sub- 
mit earher to that loss by resale^ 
which could not have been prevented 
from coming on them at last the 
recoil of prices and collapse of general 
credit take place sooner 
To appreciate the effect which this 
acceleration of the cnsis has m miti- 
gating its intensity, let ns advert 
more particularly to the nature and 
effects of that leadmg feature in the 
period just precedmg the collapse, tho 
dram of gold. A nse of pnees pro - 1 
dneed by a speculative extension of 1 
'crwiit, even when bank notes have not i 
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\beon tho instrument, is not the less 
^efTootual (if it lasts long enough) in 
jtuming the exchanges and vrhoTi the 
’exchanges have turned from this cause, 
they can only he turned hach, and the 
drain of gold stopped, either by a fall 
of prices or hy a rise of the rate of 
interest A fall of pneos ivill stop it 
by removing the cause which produced 
tt, and bj rendering goods a more ad 
vantageons remittance than gold, even 
for paying debts already due A rise 
of the rate of interest, and consequent 
fall of the prices of secunties, will 
accomplish the purpose still more ra- 
pidly, by inducing foreigners, mstead 
of taking away the gold which is duo 
to them, to leave it for investment^ 
within the country, and even send 
gold into the country to take ad- 
vantage of the increased rate of in- 
terest Of this last mode of stuping 
.a drain of gold, the year 1847 afforded 
^signal examples But until one of 
these two things takes place — until 
either pnees tall, or the rate of 
mterest nses — nothing can possibly 
arrest, or even moderate, the efBui of 
gold Now, neither will pnees fall 
nor interest nse, so long as the un- 
duly expanded credit is upheld by the 
continued adiances of bankers It is 
well known that when a dram of gold 
has set in, even if hank notes have 
not mcreased in quantity, it is upon 
them that the oontraotion first Wls, 
the gold wanted for exportation being 
always obtained from the Bank of 
England in exchange for its notes 
But under the astern which pre- 
ceded 1844, the Bank of England, 
being subjected, in common with 
other banks, to the importumties for 
fresh advances which are oharaoter- 
Istio of such a time, could, and often 
didj immediately ro-issne the notes 
which had been returned to it in 
exchange for bulhom It is a great 
error, cortamly, to suppose that the 
mischief of this re issno chiefly con- 
sisted in proventing a contraction of 
the currency It was, however, quite 
ns mischievous os it has ever been 
supposed to be As long as it lasted, 
the eflSux of gold could not cease, 
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interest nse while these advances c&Q" 
tinned Pnees, having risen wilhoul 
any increase of bank notes, could wen 
have fallen without a diminution ol 
them, but having risen in conse- 
quence of an extension of credit, they 
could not fall without a contraction ol 
it As long, therefore, as the Bank of 
England and the other banks per- 
aevorod in this course, so long gold 
conbnued to flow out, until so little 
was left that tho Bank of England, 
bemg in danger of suspension of pay- 
ments, was compelled at last to con- 
tract Its discounts so greatly and 
suddenly as to produce a much more 
extreme vanation in tho rate of in- 
terest, inflict much greater loss and 
distress on inividuals, and destroy a 
much greater amount of the ordinary 
credit of the country, than any real 
necessity required. 

I acknowledge, (and the experience 
of 1847 has proved to those who over- 
looked It before,) that the mischief 
now described, may be wrought, and 
in large measure, by tho Bank of 
England, through its deposits alone 
It may continue or even increase its 
discounts and advances, when it ought 
to contract them , with the ultimate 
effect of making the contraction much 
more severe and sudden than neces- 
sary I cannot but think, however, 
that banks which commit tins error 
with their deposits, would commit it 
still more if they were at hberty to 
make increased loans with their issues 
M well as their deposits I am com 
polled to thmk that the being re- 
stnetod from increasing their issues, is 
a real impediment to their making 
those advances which arrest tho tide 
at its turn, and make it rush like a 
torrent afterwards and when the Act 
is blamed for interposing obstacles at 
a time when not obstacles butfacilitios 
are needed, it must m justice receive 
credit for mterposing them when the^ 
are an acknowiedgea benefit In this 
particular, therefore, I thmk it cannot 
be denied, that the new system is a 
real improvement upon the old 


. - , , „ . . , § 4 But however this may be it 

Since neither would pnees fall nor | seems to mo certain that these ad 
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vnntflgoB, wlintover -vnluo mav bo slnpo of deposits, or would be locked up 
put on thorn, ore purcLosod bj still in tho drawers of the pnvato London 
greater disadrantagcs bankers, or distributed bv them to 

j In tho first place, a lai^ extension their correspondents in tfio conntiy, 
of credit by bankers, though most or intercepted by other capitalists, who, 
hurtful when, credit being alrcad} in dunng the fervour of tho previous 
an inflated state, it can only servo to excitement, had contracted habilibcs 
retard and aggravate the collapse, is which they might ho imperfectly pro 
most salutary when tho collapse has pared on tho sudden to encounter In 
come, and when credit instead of being such omergeiicios, even man con 
in Excess is in distressing deficiency, nccted ivith busiiioss, who has been 
and increased advances by bankcTs, trading on other means than his own, 
instead of being an addition to the la placed on the dofonsno, and his 
ordinary amount of floating credit, whole object is to make himself ns 
' ; servo to replace a mass of other credit strong as possible, an object which 
which has boon suddenly destroved cannot be more cITeotually answered 
Antecedently to 1844, if tho Bank of than by keeping by him as lat^ a 
England octasionally aggravated tho resorvo as possihlo in paper whioh tho 
Bcvcntj of a commoreial revulsion bj 1 ' law has made a legal tender Tho 
rendonng the collapse of credit more ' notes thomselvos never find their way 
tardy and thence more violent than into the produce market , and if tboj 
neccas-iiy, it in return rendered in- at all contribute to retard” (or, as I 
valuable scmcos dnnng tho rc\ nlsion should rather say, to moderate) " tho 
itsdf, by coming forward with ad fall of pnees, it is not by promoting in 
vances to support solvent firm s, at a tho slightest degree the oCfLCtive do- 
timo when all other paper and almost mand for commodities, not bj enabling 
all mercantile credit had become com- consumers to buy more largely for 
paratively valueless This Borneo was consumption, and so giving bnsfcnoss 
eminently conspicuons m tho crisis of to commerce, but by a jirocess pro 
1825-6, the severest probably ever cisoly tho reverse, by cnabhng tbe 
cxpononcod , dnnng which tho Bank holders of commodities to hold on, by 
increased wTiat is called its circula obstnioting tralho and repressing cen- 
tum by many millions, m advances to sumption ” 

those mercantile firms of w hose ulb- The o pportn najnhof thus afforded to 
mate solvency it felt no doubt, nd credit, dnnngtbo oxcossuo contraction 
vnnccs which if it had been obliged to which succeeds to an undue expansion, 
withhold, the seventy of tho onsis is consistent with the pnnoiplo of tlioj 
would have been still greater than it new system , for an oxtraoruinarj oon*^ 
voa If tbe Bank, it is justly re- traction of credit, and fall of pnccs, 
marked by hir Fullarton,* complies inovitablj draw gold into the ooimtiy, 
with such applications^ “it must and the pnuoiple of tho sj stem is that 
comply with them by an issue of notes, the bank note currcnoy shall bo per 
j for notes constitute tho only instru- milted^ and oven coinpollod, to enlarge 
^montahty through which the Bonk is itselfi in all cases in which a motallio 
!in the practice of lending its credit onrrenoy would do tho same But, 
'But those notes are not intended to what the pnnciplo of (ho law would 
icirculatn, nor do they circulate There encourage, its provisions in this in- 
|iB no more domandfor circulation than stance preoludo, by not suffering the 
ithoro was before On tho contraiy, increased issues to take place until tho 
the rapid deohno of prices which luo gold has actually nrnvcd , which is 
case in supposition presumes, would nov or until the worst part of tho onsis 
nccossanly contraot tho demand for is past, and almost alt tho losses aud 
circulation The notes would cither failnres attendant on it are oonsum- 
bo rctarnod to tbe Bunk of England, mated The maobinory of tbo sjstem 
EH fast as they wore issued, in the withholds, until for many purposes it 
* p 106 I oomoB too lato, the vory niedioine 
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'jjIiuIi tliii theory fif Ilm J-tut ut prtw. 
tcnt'Cfi rifi tlio ninwpnnie rt • 

Tliiit funcUou of in fiUnu nn 

the pup nmde in iiien-iiililfl crt<iil hy 
the conhifiuencci of uiivSiw rpicufntion 
tnd ila rcMihioii, in ro oiitirilv imli* 
ptimldo, tlmt if the Act of 184-t con 
tinneB iinrcpeali 1, there can be no 
difliculii III fortMcmp tlmt ita pru 
\nion 8 must ho m<[K ii'h il, m 11107 
vero 111 1817, in eicr^ p<,no,l of pnenl 
commenml difCeuIlN, ns kkhi m tlm 
C- 1 S 18 Imi really niul cimipletrlj ret in t 
^\ ero this Ml, thnro would bo lift nb iv 
late iiicoiinrtcucy in innnitnimnp the 
lestnclion ns n lueniit of preventing, n 
ensiH, niid rcloxiiip it foi the pnrp^i'ft 
of relieving one Put there is nuotUi r 
objection, of a KliU more rndiial nnd 
comprebonKivo character, to the iitw 
Bj Btein 

1 Profosvitip, in theory, to require thnt 
la paper currency shall vnry in its 
unmount in exact confomntv to tlm 
Ivnnntiona of a metallic cnrrtnci, it 
tprotniks, in fad, that in cver^ case of 
an cfllux of gold, a corresponding dmii 
nution shall take place in the miaiitily 
of bank notes, in other wonts, that 
every exportation of the precious 
metals sinli he iirtiially drawn from 
the circniation it hemp assumed that 
this would Lo the case if thu curroncy i 
Mere wholl) metallic Ihis thcon, I 
and these practical airanpcinents, are 
adapted to the case in which tho drain 
(of cold onginntes in a nso of pnccs 
produced by an nndno expansion of 
I currency or credit, hut they are 
! adapted to no case beside 
' 1 ^ When the efflux of gold is tho last 

• True, the Bant: Is not (irccluded from 
mnhlng Incrcnscd adrancesfrom its dopo<ilii, 
which are llkeljr to be of unusuall}' lari,o 
amount, since, at thcae perioda ererjr one 
Icavet hla money In deposit In order to have 
It within call But that the doposlU arc not 
alway* sufflclent. was concIu«l\el} proved In 
I8i7 when the Bank stretched to the very 
ntniojt the means of reltoiln^ commerce 
which Its deposits afforded, without allarlng 
the panic, which howeior ceased at once 
■when the Govonunont decided on luspendlni 
tho tet * 

t This prediction was verifled on the very 
next occurronco of a commercial crisis, tn 
1857 , when Government were again under 
the nwcesslljr of suspending, on their own ro 
ryooilblUty, tho provisions of the Act, 


statje ftf a » ne» jlcffrcji nrl'irg fretnl 
M.'lurti.aso of tl, ) cunvnrv, of from an ^ 
eipvisii'ii erf dll to' ininoi nl in i’8 

rdect on prices to nn i i n are of cur- 
n'litv. it li in lUt c**c ft fair a’-'nitip- 
tun'lhnt In ft pufelr lurtMllc sy* cm 

till 1 old cvjioftrd wfuIJ !•” drftwn from 
till cufTviiCy it‘olf, t’CcftHM’ f'i'n * 
idrim, Wiup in Its nntuni tinhmitoa, 
jwill nm as wily eoutinue ft* l«>P 
ciirreurj nnd credit nre uii Jiniini’' id ^ 
I’lit an exportation of thli pmcnu* 
lueiala iifu it ftns"s from tin * 

ntkrting cura ncy orcredit, hut simpT 
from on unusual ixteiivmn of foreq n 
puinncnte, nnsing cither frnfci the state 
of the jim’-kcta forconinio<!itir', orfn'H 
1 rome cireunislftuco not comraereisl 
111 this class of cftures, four, of power 
fill oid'nlio'i, nro included, of each oj 
fthicli file hfi Ci^v icam of English 
liistorv nlTonJ repeated insiftnces 'Jim 
first iH that of nn cxtraoniirnryfnreign 
cxpcnditurt bv govcromeiit, iithrr i 
polilicnl or militnry , as in tho revoln 
tionnry war, in d, as long ns it lasteil, 
dunng tl e Into wivr with jlmria Tho \ 
recoiid is the cn«o of n largo esporU- < 
lion of capitftl for foreign mrfstnient, ^ 
tmeh fts tlie loans lyid mining opera* 
lions which partly amtnhutea to tho 
cnsis of i82‘', and (he Aniencnii 
spt dilations which were the piamipal 
enu'-o of iho Clans of 18J8 Ihe third >' 
is a fnilun) of crops in the countnes* 
which supplv the raw nmlenal of ini 
porlftDt manofftclures, such fts tho 
cotton fniluro tn Amenco, which com 
pelled England, in 1847, to incur un- 
usual habililios for tho purclinso of 
that commodity at an advanced price 
Tho fourth is n bid harvest, nnd a| 
groat consequent ini]iortftliori of food,] 
of which the years 184G nnd 1847 pre- 
sented an example eorjiassingnil nnle- 
cedout expcnenco 

In uoiio of tlicFo cftses, if tho cur*, 
rency were metallic, would the gold orl 
stiver exMrted for the purposes ini 
question be ncctssanh, or even pro- 
hahiy, drawn wholly from tho cireuli- . 
tion It would be dmwn from the' 
hoards, which under n niLlnlhc cur 
rency always exist to o very large 
amount, m unciiilired conntnes, in 
tho hands of all who can ollotal it , in 
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dviluiod countnos chiefly in the form 
of bankers' rcscrrcB Mr Tooko, in 
hi 3 “ Inquiry into the Currency Prin- 
ciple," hears testimony to this fact, 
hut it 18 to Mr Fullartou that the 
pnhhc are indebted for the clearest and 
most satisfactory elucidation of it As 
I am not aware that this part of the 
theory of currency has been set forth 
b\ any other -writer -with anything hke 
the same degree of completeness, I 
shall quote somewhat largely from this 
able production 

, " No person who has ever resided in 

an Asiatic country, whore hoarding is 
earned on to a far larger extent in 
proportion to the existing stock of 
wealth, and where the practice has 
become much more deeply engrafted 
’in the habits of the people, by tradi 
tionarv apprehensions of insecunti and 
the difBcnlty of finding safe and remu- 
neratiie investments, than in any 
I uropean community — no person who 
has had personal experience of this 
slate of society, can be at a loss to re- 
collect innumerable instances of large 
metallic treasures extracted in times 
of pecuniary difficulty from the coQors 
of ndinduals by the temptation of a 
bigh rate of interest, and brought in 
aid ol the public necessities, nor, on 
the other hand, of the facility -uith 
which those treasures have been ab- 
sorbed again, when the inducements 
which he'd drawn them into light were 
no longer in oporition In countries 
more advanced in civilization and 
wealth than the Asiatic pnncipalities, 
and where no man is in tear of attract- 
ing the cupidity of power by an exter- 
nal display of nches, hut where the 
interchange of commodities is still 
almost universally conducted through 
the medium of a metallic circulation, 
as IB tho case -with most of the com 
mercial countries on the Continent of 
Europe, the motives for amassing the 
procioiiB metals may be less powerful 
than in the majority of Asiatic pnnci- 
nahties , but the ability to accumulate 
being more -widely extended, tho abso- 
lute quantity amassed -will be found 
probably to bear a considerably larror 
proportion to the populabon • In 
^ It Ia known* on^aesUonable Iftots* 
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those state s which he exposed to hos- 
tile invasion, or whose social condition 
18 -nnsettleJ and menacing, the motive 
indeed must still he very strong , and 
in a nation carrying on an extensive 
commerce, both foreign and internal, 
withont any considerable aid from any 
of the bankmg substitutes for mone^, 
the reserves of gold and silver indis- 
ponsahly rcqmrud to secure the regii- 
innty of parents, must of themselves 
engross a share of the circulating com 
which it would not be easy to estimate 
" In this country, where the hanking 
system has been earned to an extent 
and perfoetion nnkno-wn m any other 
art of Europe, and may he said to 
ave entirely superseded the use of 
coin, except for retail deahngs and the 
purposes of foreign commerce, the in 
cenbves to pnvate hoarding exist no j 
longer, and the hoards have all been j 
transferred to the hanks, or rather, I j 
should say, to the Bank of England ’ 
But in France, where the bank note 
oircnlation is stiU comparnfavelyf 
limited, the quantity of gold and silieii 
com in existence I find now currently ' 
estimated, on nhat are desonbed as the 
latest authonbes, at tho enormous sum 
of 120 milhons sterling, noris theesb 
mate at all at vannnee -with the rea- 
sonable prohahilibes of the case Of 
this vast treasure there is every reason 
to presume that a veiy largo proportion, 
probably by much the greater part, is 
absorbed m the hoards If yon present ' 
for payment a bill for a thousand 
francs to a Fronoh banker, he bnngs 
you the silver in a sealed, bag from his 
strong room And not the banker only, 
but e\erj merchant and trader, ac- 
cording to his means, is under the 
necessitv of keeping bj him a stock of 
cash sufficient not only for his ordinary 
disbursements, but to meet any unex- 
pected demands That the quantity 
of specie accumulated in these mnu 

that the hoarda of money at all times existing 
In the hands of the French peasantry, often 
from a remote date, surpass any amount 
which conld hare been Imagined possible, 
and oven In so poor a conntry as Ireland, It 
has of late been ascertained, that the small 
farmers sometimes possess hoards quite dis 
proportioned th^ visible means o' mb- 
slatenos. 

D D2 
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mcrftWo not inFrnncfi 

all OTOT (lie Cotitinctil, •wrhfro tanking 
inirtitntionB are *till citlier rntirclr 
•wanting or rerr Itnperfcctlj’ orpnmsfu, 

IS not "mcnU immcii'o m itB'lf, tut 
admits of bning largely drawn upon, 
and transferred even in 'vn*t Tiia>-»es 
from one country <0 nuollier, with eiry 
title, if any, cfTtct on pnc»", or other 
taatcnal derongetneuu, we ha\t had 
gome remarkahlo proofs ” among 
othora, “ the eignal ancce a winch a^ 
tended the siiniillaneoiis < norta of 'onuj 
of the pnncipsl I uropenn powera 
(Itusiua, Austria, Pnissjn, Sweden, and 
Denmark) to replenish their treasunrs, 
and '0 rcnlaco w ith coin a conKtderihlo 
portion of ilio dcprccnied paper a Inch 
the necessities of the irnr InJ forced 
upon them, and this at the verr time 
when tliH availablo Block of the pro- 
enms metals over tho world had hern 
reduced by tlic ejcrtioiis of b ugland to j 
recover her rootalhc currency j 

111010 can bo no doubt that these com I 
billed opemtinns uero on a scale of i 
very extraordinarr magnitude, that 
llie\ were acconijdialicd vnlhmit any 
sensiblo injury to oomraercc nr piihlic 
prosperity, or any other effect thin 
some tctnporaiy derangoment of tho 
excliangos, and that the nnvale hoards , 
of treasure acciimnlalcn throughout 
Europe during tlie war must Imio been 
the pnncipnl source from winch all 
tins gold and silver was collccleiL And 
no person, 1 think, can fairly caintcm 
plate the vast sunerflux of metnlho 
■wealth thus proved to he at all Uraes 
in existence, and, though m a dormant 
and inert state, always ready to spring 
into activity on tho first indication of a 
snfficiently intense demand, wiihout 
feehng themsohea compelled to admit 
the possibility of the mines being cron 
glint np for yoats together, and the 
production of the metals altogether 
suspended, while there mightbo scarcely 
a perceptible aUcration in the ex- 
changeable value of tbo raetah”* 

Applying this to the currenoy doc- 
tnne and its advocates, "one might 
imagme," says Mr Fnllarton.f “ftat 

• Fullarton on tho qfOurrencltt, 

pp 71-4 

tib pp,133— 4a. 


they Bnpjxr the gold which !" dnlntd 

off for csporUtion from a eonalrj 
nwng ft rmTcncT exclnv vely tJKtshit, 
to be coli-cted hv «!n! lrl» ftt the fn-v 
and markcta, or fro » the tlUs of the 
pTfwtr* fttiil m^rtrorv 'Jlicy uever 
allude to the cxiatence of snrh s th!^ 
as a great 1 oanl of the nivirla, thonw 
upon th" ftctinn of the hoinla nepenct 
the wlifilo cenrmy of Jntemft»i''ual 
payments lictwren fp^le-clrculntmg 
commtintUc't, while any ojieratjoii of 
(he money collected in hoards upon 
pneca must, even nrcorhng to the 
cunveev h)'pot!ic«ia, be whiVly tmpc5S 
sihle \l c kimw from experience wliat 
enoroionv pat menU in gold and silver 
specic-circnlatingcountrit aert'capaW''! 
At timci, of making, ■without tho least 
diatnrbanco of their Intenml pro. 
fiienty, and whence is it rupp^ed 
: that thc*e payments come hnt frtm 
their hoards ? Let ns think how the 
money market of a connlrt tmn'actingi 
all Its exchanges through the mrdiumj 
o'" the prcciona metals onlj, would hfj 
likely to l>e nflcctcd hy the nere'-sitt ot 
making a foirign payment of fovcroll 
millions Of eoiirso tho necessity j 
could only h*> aaticfi d by a tranami*' j 
eion of capital , and would not the I 
Competition for the po'aession of capi I 
tal for IransmiS'iion winch tho occasion 
would call forili, necevnanlv raise the 
market rato of interest? If the pay 
muitwnn to bo made by tho govini 
ment, would not the goicmmcnt, in all 
prohabihty, Lave to open a new loan 
on terms nmre thnn nmally faxoiimblo 
to the lender 7” If mndo In merchants, 
wonld it not be drawn cithi r from tl 8 
deposits in ban! s, or from the reserves 
which merchants loop by them in de- 
fault of banka, or would it not oblige 
them to obtain the nocissary amonnt 
of specie by going into the monev 
maTkol ns borrowers? "And would 
not all tins incvitnblv not npon tho 
hoards, and draw forth into activity ft 
portion of the gold and silver which 
the moiicy.dcnlors had been ftcenran- 
Ifttiug, and some of them ■with tbo 
express now of watching such oppor- 
tnmtics for turning their treasures to 
advantage? 

"To come to the present tune 
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[18d4J, lli6 balance of payments with 
nearly nil Enropo has for nbont fonr 
years past been in favour of this coun- 
try, and gold has been pounng in till 
tho influx amounts to the unboanl-of 
sum of nbont fourteen millions sterling 
Lot in all this bme, has any ono heard 
a complaint of any senous suffonng in- 
flicted on the people of the Coiibnent? 
Havo prices there been greatly do 
.pressed beyond their range in this 
countn ? Ha\o wages fallen, or have 
merchants been extensively ruined by 
tho universal depreciation of their 
stock? There has occurred nothing 
bf the hind The tenor of comraorcinl 
5ind monetary affairs has been every- 
Vhere even and tranquil, and in 
Erance more parbcnlnrly, an improving 
revenue and extended commerce bear 
testimony to the contmned progress of 
intomal prosperity It maa be doubted, 
indeed, if this great efflux of gold has 
withdrawn from that pnrhon of the 
metalho wealth of tho nabon which 
rcallj circulates, a single napoleon 
And it has been equally obvioiis, from 
the undisturbed state of credit, that 
not only has the supply of specie indis- 
pensable for tho conduot of business in 
the retail market been all the while 
uninterrupted, but that tho hoards 
havo continued to furnish every facility 
requisite for the regularity of mercan- 
tile payments It is of tho very 
essence of the metalho system, that 
tho hoards, iir all cases of probable 
occurrence, should be equal to both 
objects , that they should, in the first 
place, supply the bulhon demanded for 
exportabon, and in the next place, 
should keep up the homo circulnbon to 
its legitimate ,-omploraent Everyman 
trading mider that system, who, in tho 
course of his business may have fre- 
quent occasion to remit large sums in 
specie to foreign countnes, must either 
keep by him a sufficient treasure of his 
own or must havo the means of bor- 
rowing enough from his neighbours, 
not only to make up when wanted Uie 
amount of his remittances, but to en- 
able him, moreover, to carry on his 
ordinary tmusacbons at home without 
interruption ” 

In n country in which credit is 
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earned to so great an extent as ini 
England, ono gi-eat reserve, in a siugl^ ! 
establishment, the Bank of England,* i 
snpphos tho place, as far as the pre-i^ 
Clous metals are concerned, of the mu’-l j 
btudmous reserves of other countnes' \ 
The theoretical pnnciple, thoreforej of, 
the curronoy dootnne would require, 
that all those drams of the metal,! 
which, if the currency were purely 
metallic, would be taken from the 
hoards, should be allowed to operate 
freely upon the reserve in tho coffers ofr 
the Bank of England, without any! 
attempt to stop it either by a dimmu-i 
bon ol the currency or b\ a contraction | 
of credit Nor to this would there be 
any well grounded objection, unless the 
drain were so great as to threaten the 
oxhausbon of tho reserve, and n con- 
sequent stoppage of payments , a 
danger against which it is possible to 
take adequate preoaubons, because in 
the oases whicn we are considonng, 
the dram la for foreign payments of 
definite amount, and stops of itself ns 
soon ns these are effected And in all 
systems it is admitted that tbe habi- 
tual reserve of tho Bank should exceed 
tho utmost amount to which experience 
warrants the belief that snob a draiM 
may extend, which extreme lim^t' 
Mr Fnllarton affirms to be seve^ 
milhons, but Mr Tooke recommends 
an average reserve of ten, and m hi| 
last pnbTicabon, of .twelve millionsJ 
Under these circnmstancespthe'habi- 
tnal reserve, which would never be em- 
ploy ed in discounts, but kept to be paid 
ontoxclusively m exchange for cheques 
or bank notes, would be sufficient for a 
cnsis of this desenphon , which there- 
fore would pass off without havmg lU 
difficulties increased by a contraction 
either of credit or of the circulatioa 
But this, the moat advantageous 
dSnouement that the case admits of, 
and not only consistent with, but re- 
quired by, the professed pnnciple of 
tuo system, the panpgynsta of the 
s^era claim for itawa great ment 
that it prevents They boast, that on 
the first appearance of a dram for ex- 
portabon, (whatever may be its cause, 
and whether under a metallic currency 
it would mvolve a ooniracbon of credit 
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or not] iTin B-sfil; in nt <‘1 'ifr ! to 
crtilMi itt n.U ill''** Anii tlm, b" tt 

riimcniKr^l, vrli, n tlirtn Ijs'' V^ti lit 
f{H;< ahtm n c o' pnt-< - wliich it h 
iniliii]H,rMlilc to ro-Tr-t, m wirnl 
eTtoasnm of criiiit rt-tinnnt, t«'>tra'' 
tiDu , but tlic tJ rnMiil for p-i’tj <<1 !» 

f’ccn’noncd bv forucn lAtmant'* o * 
actnoiil ofpovcrninoiit, or larfrr n ro im 
porlaiion* cnnn-<^acnt on a livi tiarnrrl 
btcn Hippo \np tlmt tha rr*-' rm t' 
mgiifncietit to moot tba fifrr)i;n pn 
nicnla, ROtl tint lh« tnannn wlifrr»itti 
to inabc tbtm bavo to lia tnl^n fo 1 1 
lb( loamblt CApilnl of ibf ccanirr, t) a 
, con'wpncnco of which i* a ri*« o' the 

rate ol inicrc t in fOi h circnmitnn'' -a 

eomo pn '«irc on the moncr market n 
iinn\oiilnble, but that pres'-ftre ii much 
incren'cd in gcvtnir hi the *apnratfoti 
of tho banking from tho i»«ue depart 
ment The case }« gcncmllf afaterl n* 
if the Act ontv operated in one avat, 
nanioir, bv preventing tho Bank, whin 
it ha* parted vritb (mj) three nudion* 
of bullion in Mclinnpc for tlir ' million* 
of its note*, from again lending ilm*e 
note*, m discounts or other advances 
Hut the Act rcallv docs ranch mo*o 
than this It is well known, that the 
first opornlinn of a dram is alwavs on 
tlie banking department 71ie bank 
ileposita constitute tbo bulk of ibo one in 
ploicd and disposable capital of tho 
connlrv , and capital veantw for foreign 
paTmenU is almost alwnjs obtairud 
mainly by drawing ont di posits Kap- 
posing three millions to ht the nrnounl 
wanted, three millions of note* sto 
drawn from the banking department 
(either directly or through tho nnvntt 
bankers, who keep Iho bulk of their 
Toserves with the Bank of Bnginnd), 
aud the three millions of notes, thus 
obtained, arc presented at tho Issue 
Department, and exchanged against 
gold for exportation Thus a dram 
upon tho coonlij at largo of onlr three 
millions, is a dram opon tho Bank nr 
tujilly of SIX millions The deiwsite 
have lost tiiree millions, and the to- 
servo of the Issue Department has lost 
an e^ual amount Aa the two depart- 
menta, so long na the Act remains in 
operation, cannot even in the utmost 
extremity help one another, each must 
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taV» 1* '-ja 

oT-tS4VT. ^^l a‘.-»arra*-a' -v* tl 
f( on the paH il Dnc, writ 
have I- n - j u 

hr a drain a »ix miiho to t mn 
d 'vl by R d*ain r )v ' 

tUre- Iho 1**-* Dej artr'-ni p 
Hrvlf n Urn r truer p ' 

Act, hr not fn-iirii-p the t im 1 
hons 0? no "■* wb rhliwt Ivrn ri'cvc 1 
to It 1)0* t!" iJtniinr l)rpir*ta?nl 
mii»t tste t-'a'nms to rep’ n! h its 
re '■rrp, whl-h hi* l'"‘crj retKccii Iv 
tin* milun* lu licit iti * hawng 
ol*-) d"'f>*a*e'I ll rtr tn'l r't* Iv tic 
t ** of that am'u at dc.iO'' t«, t* c Tf 
re-re rath" f rdinnrvlii .Vin/: pni cip’* 
of a thii 1 of th* hal illlm*, will I' »f » 
T^iimou o' one tnillion D't the 
other two roilhofu }l nir*l jn-- ore W 
Itlting that amount aliarce* tin 
out, and not renewing thrri Not 
onlv mi,*{ it rai'e It* rate of in'o 
rot, but It mu** effect, bv •whs'evcT 
I man*, a dimmutmn r f two m Hi .n* is 
111 total amoimt of it* i!i» ourt* or it 
i luit *• 11 secuniif * to an e jual amonnL 
'nil* Molent aeiion CO th* newvri'ir 
I* l for tlie purpose o' n p m*hiiif' the 
Itaiiking rt‘erve, is who h ccca* m 1 
bv th' Act of ipt-t If tl e rertneimni 
ot that Act did not cnal, tire iJank, 
instead of tontrac'ing ii* dre'w.iint*, 
wrniM sitnplv tnnf'or two tiiiHioiis, 
vulitr in g'lld or in n t*', ffvra tho 
Js*oe to the Bonking Di tnrlmint, iml 
III ord ’r to lend them to the puhl c bnl 
to eeture the sale nev p' tire B-inktog 
D) pannunt in the event of further ur 
expe- teJ ill maud* by the depositor* 
And unlcf* the dram continued, snd 
n-ftched so pro at an amonnt as to teem 
likelv to cici ed the whole of the foiJ 
in (no resfrve* of both dcpartmci't*, 
the Bank would be nnikr no ne^ ‘"ity, 
while tlieprcsauro lirted, of wiihho'd 
ing from coramenro its accastomed 
amonnt of accommodation, at a rate cl 
interest corrcspoadiiig to the intn-ased 
demand.* 

* Thlj irhich I ha*c called ** the douM* 

setVon of dralnt,’ haa been »tra>igclr uuder 
flood a* g 1 had a*)crttTl that tho Ilaiit- 
I* compelled to part wilhils mlUlont worth 
of property by s drain of tliroe mlllloi'*- 
Such an aewnion douIO be too *1)101)1 to 
reijulro any rvfuttllon ilraloa h»>» » 
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' I nm tmnre it will bo cmd tbnl by 
allowing drams of this character to 
oporato freely open the Bank reserve 
until thov cease of thomselvcs, a con- 
traction of the currency and of credit 
would not bo prevented, but only post- 
TKincd , smeo if a limitation of issues 
n ere not resorted to for the purpose of 
checking the drain in its commence- 
ment, the same or a still greater limi 
tation must take place aflonvarda, in 
order, by acting on prices, tobnng back 
this laigo quantity of gold, for the in- 
dispensable puiposo of roplemsbing the 
Bank reserve But in tins argument 
several things arc overlooked In tho 
first place, tho gold might be brought 
back, not by a tall of pnccs, but by tho 
much more rapid and convenient roo- 
dinm of a rise of the rate of interest, 
involving no fall of any pnccs except 
the pnccs of socnnfics Either Eng- 
lish secnnlics would be bought on 
account of foreigners, or foreign socu 
nties hold in England would he sent 
abroad for sale, both which operations 
took place largely dunng the mercan 

double action, not upon tho pecuniary po»l- 
tlon of Hie Bank Itself, but upon the 
measures It is forced to take tn onlor to stop 
the drain Though the Bank Itself la no 
poorer Its two rcsenre?, the reserve In tho 
honking department and the reserve In the 
Issue department, have tach been reduced 
three mUItons by a drain of onlv three And 
as the separation of tho departments renders 
It necessary that cacli of ttiem separately 
should bo kept as strong ns the two together 
need be If they could help one another, the 
Bank s action on the money market must be 
ns violent on a drain of tlirea millions, as 
would have been required on tho old system 
for one of six The reserve in the banking 
lepartmeni being less than it otherwise 
would ho by the entire amount of the hul 
lion in the issue department, and tho whole 
imount of tile drain falling in the Orst In- 
itance on that dlmliiiBliod reserve, the pres- 
sure of the whole drain on the half reserve is 
as much felt and requires as strong measures 
to stop it, as a pressure of twice ttie amount 
on tho entire reserve As 1 have said else 
where * it is as if a man having to lift a 
weight were restricted from using both hands 
to do it, and were only allowed to use one 
hand at a llmo i in which case it would bo 
necessary that each of his hands should be 
as strong as the two together ” 


• Evidence before tho Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Bank Acta. In 
1B5/ 


tflo difficulties of 1847, nnd not only 
checked the efflux of gold, but turned 
the tide and brought the metal bacL 
It was not, therefore, brought back by 
a contraction of tho currency, tliough j 
m this case it certainly was so bj aj 
contraction of loans But even this is' 
not alwai s indispcnsablo Bor in the 
6econd,qilaco, it is not necessary that , 
tho gold should return (vith the same 
suddenness with which it went out A 
great portion would probably return in 
the ordinary way of commerce, in pay- 
ment for exported commodities The 
extra gains made by dealers and pro- 
ducers in foreign conntnes through 
tho extra pajments they receive from 
this country, are very hkely to be partly 
expended m mcreased purchases of 
English commodities, either for con 
sumption or on specnlntion, though the 
cflect may not manifest itself with suffi- 
cient rapidity to enable the transmis- 
B\pn of gold to ho dispensed with in the 
first instance These extra purchases 
would turn the bnlnnco of payments in 
favour of the country, nnd gradually 
restore a portion of the exported sold , 
and the remainder would probably be 
brought back, without any considerable 
nse of the rate of interest in England, 
by the fall of it in foreign conntnes, 
occasioned by the addition of some 
millioDB of gold to tho loanable capital 
of those conntnes Indeed, in the state 
of things consequent on the gold dis- 
covenes, when the enormous quantity 
of gold annually produced in Anstraha, 
and much of that from California, is 
distnbnted to other countnes through 
England, and a month seldom passes 
without a large amval, the Bank ro- 
senes can replenish themselves with 
out any re-importation of the gold pro 
vionsly earned off by a drain All that I 
IB needful is an intermission, and a very j 
bnef intermission is sufficient, of the 
exportation 

For these reasons it appears to me, / 
that notwithstanding the beneficial j 
operation of the Act of 1844 in the/ 
first stages of one kind of commercial! 
cnsis (that produced by over specula-j 
tion), it on the whole matenally aggra-j 
rates the seventy of commercial revnl- 
aions And not only are contractions 
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fif ciT(’it ffii'l'" wore lit th" An, 
tlicj tn 111 0 mnili' prritly r'n-- 

rre'iiictit fnv- Mr On;’;:*' 

\\ ftlkfr, in B cinr, impTiml, Bn'l f n 
rlunvr f'ni-spf jnp^nt in ilif 
JlfraUl, foTii Ilf, oil'’ 0*" tlio h''At ft!*' 
inp (Unni'M 'iii f f llic- 'i’'' '*'03 

— “htm,n£0 tlmt, if tif lil'X'fi nti!'ii>n» 
pfRoW ten nre in tl cin’ni'ilrt'tf* 
nml ciplit nro in th-' lanVinf’ tiepin- 
mrnl nie result i' llie miuk- m nnil'-r 
n indnlhc ciitTfi •’V ^itli onW e »h: 

nl’iiPtnt in rtiorrc imteail o' eipn.e* n 
n 0 r'^cct of tlio llnnl: An i- 
that tlir proLecilinpio' the Untih tinier 
{ n dntn fin' not dctemiintd It tb" 
Rtnounl of Rold ’wilhm lie mult', I -f 
1 nn?, or ouuht to lie, ilttennireJ hr the 
. portion of it ItlotipriR to tin 1 inlim, 

’ dcpartnicnt ^\nu the of the 

Rolil rt itE (li>ptnBl, It nur fml it no- 
nccc'EniT to interfere iritli crr'lit, rr 
force tloim jincei, if b dram lenre ft 
fur rtferio hclimd Mith onlj tl^c 
I iiikinp n •'crre at itsdi*iH"nl, it mint, 
from tlie nirroir nmrpn it IiB' to ope 
niLon, meet nil dnitti* by connt'r c- 
tivt" nmn, or bra htrone, to the injiin" 
of the commcrcinl rrorlu , end if it fail 
to do lo, ns It mar fail, the con'equence 
IS dritmction lienci the cxtrBTdmnry 
find fRquent rnnation'’ of the rate of 
interest under the Bank Act ^mcc 
18-57, ’irhen the oycn of the Bank Wi-re 
opened to Its true po ition, it La' fit 
It ncccEMiry, os n jirLcnutionan uiea- 
Fiire, that cicrr van ilion in the rescrio 
should bo nccompnincd by Bn nltcrn- 
tion m llio rate oi interest'^’ To m"bc 
the Act innocuoim, tbemfore, it T,ou!d 
be necOF'anr tlmt the Bink, in additirn 
to the irlioie of the pold in the Issue 
Department, should retain ns great n 
rofcrre in gold or notes in the Banking 
DenartmrTit alone, as vronld siifhco 
under the old system for the sccuntj 
both of the issues and of the deposits 
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§ 5 There remain tiro quo'fionB 
^ respecting a^iaak-notSLcniTcncr, irhich 
, hare al'o been a subjccT of consi 

derable discnssion of late rears who 
, tner the pnnlcgo of pronding it should 
I be confined to a single establishment, 
j Eueb as tho Bank of England, or a 
plurality of issnors should M allowed 


us ’0 Bt‘a.*h « 1 
■ irri 1 o'^ir to blt-^ 

' r ill I ** -r If T of 
cfc 1 1, tl on «t A* 1 1 h lh“ 
grt"''i'Uy t! a* qiirt'O'* Tr^ 

sp’-dl u, tl tep 'atnn tf tnrn^ tml'l 
Bjart of tho gr*-''*! til •» of credV 
cinnov ip,wir to r* o' r- h 
11 j'tn Kstl cl aror i,r tii rocoi'ilr^l- 
Itai k rotM, 1 tcrevff, hiri> so tar BT ll 
p’-T-uli intr, that tl -y arc l? ^ only fotn 

{f credit rufTicirntlr conif merit ft bH 

the pnrp'-' a o' ci'i‘u'ati'’‘i, to bo ubt'* 
entirrlv tomp’''r''l" tho u'c cf rr-etiilho 
mo icT f .r intf nml pc p fc*. 'Him, oh 

the exit nsion of ih" u*-’ o' c’n qc"* has 
a tl mi ccy tnnre nmi tn n. t*' d niUiuH 
the luitrbt-r o' b-nk n cs, a-, i* y t-jhl 
Ihii o' iho soiiri.i'nn or ifher c- in* 
winch no lid foti tin* p'ncif tkci 
were Bl>ol!-.!ird , the e I'S'iee, f'’*a long 
time to t< mi, to bo a ciiaMlcraWe sufe 
plr of ihtro nherertr the rf<e>*'*T 
iloCTte o' comm' rcinl C'in'‘i'''nco 
and their fn -i n«e u pornntc 1 Hi" 
cirh ".lie puilegr, lln-tc'iirc, of f'UiSg 
them, if rc-erreil to the gorerninerl or 
to Kiras one bcsly, mb* uirto of great 
r>ccuniniT gjiii That ihugaliirhotild 
iioobtaimd fo* the nitma a, l.rgel* 
both proctieiUe Bnd di 'irntde nnd if 
the mnnngcimiit of a bank note co' 
ronci ought to lie si completely mecli* 
meal, SOI nun. 1} a tiling i f fixed nih' fi* 
It M iimdo hy the Act n' lb-5-t, lhc« 
secni' no rcaeon why this mei,bnni«ri 
should Im worfctd 'or* the proft of anr 
nnrate M'uer, tathor thnii fo* the pul*- 
lie treasury If, howorer, b phii be 
preferred which Icarcs tho vnnitiotn 
III the amount of isviie* in ntiy degree 
whatever to tho di'cretion of the t"iicr'<, 
it IS not desimblo that to the ever gro" 
ing Btlnbntions of tho government, so 
dolicnte a function should bo snper 
added , end that tho attention of tho 
heads of the stifo should ho diverted 
from larger objects, by tboir being bo- 
Eiegcd wth the applications, and mado 
a mark for all Uia Attacks, wldcb ars 
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novor spnrcd to tho-se deemed to be 
rcEponMoIo for an^ octs, however mi- 
■nute, connected with the remilntion of 
the currency It would be better that 
ta-nsun notes, oxchangenblo for pold 
nn demand, should be issued to a fixed 
inionut, not exceeding the minimnm of 
i bank note cnrroncj , the remainder of 
;he notes which maj bo required being 
oft. to bo supplied either bj one or by 
1 number of pn\ ate banking estabiish- 
nents Or an establishment hke the 
Bank of England might supply the 
whole country, on condition of lending 
fifteen or twenty millions of its notes 
to the government wilhonl interest, 
which would give the same pecuniary 
advantage to the state as if it issued 
I that number of its own notes 

Tlio reason ordinanly alleged m 
condemnation of the svstem of plurality 
of issuers which existed m England 
before the Act of 1844, and under 
certain limitations still subsists, is, that 
the competition of these different is- 
suers induces them to incrcasQ the 
amount of their notes to an injunous 
extent. But wo have seen that the 
power which bankers have of augment- 
ing their issues, and the degree of 
mischief which they can produce by it, 
are qmte tnlling compared with the 
current ovor-eshmate As remarked 
by Mr Fullnrton,^^ the extraordinary 
increase of banking competition occa- 
sioned by the establishment of the 
joint-stock banks, a competition often 
of the most reckless land, has proved 
utterly powerless to enlarge the aggre- 
gate mass of the bank note circulation , 
that aggregate circulation having, on 
the contrary, actually decreased In 
the absence of any special case for an 
exception to freedom of industir, the 
general rule ought to prevail It ap- 
pears desirable, however, to mamtain 
one groat establishment like the Bank 
of Mgland, distinguished from other 
banks of issue in this, that it alone is 
required to pay in gold, the others 
being at hbertv to pay their notes with 
notes of the central establishment The 
object of this is that there maj be one 
body, responsible for maintaining a re- 
oervo of tbe precious metals sumoient 
' • Pp 60—03 
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to meet any drain that can reasonably 1 
bo expeotod to take place By disse 
minatmg this responsibility among a 
number of banks, it is prevented from 
operating efficaciously upon any or if 
It be still enforced against one, tbe re- 
serves of the metals retained by all the 
others are capital kept idle m pure 
waste, wliicli may bo dispensed with 
by allowing them at their option to/ 
pay m Bank of England notes 

§ 6 The question remains whether, 
in case of a plurality of issuers, any 
peculiar precautions are needed to 
protect the holders of notes from the 
consequences of failure of payment 
Before 182G, the msolvency of banks of 
issue was a frequent and very sonons 
evil, often spreading distress through a 
w hole neighbourhood, and at one blow 
dopnvmg provident indnstiy of the 
reBullB of long and painful saving This 
was one of the chief reasons which m- 
ducod Parhament, in that year, to pro- 
hibit the issue of bank notes of a deno- 
mination below five pounds, that tbe 
labouring classes at least might be as 
little as possible exposed to participafo 
m this snfienng As an additional 
safeguard, it has been suggested to 
give tbe holders of notes a priority 
over other creditors, or to require 
bankers to deposit stock or other public 
secunties as a pledge for tbe whole 
amount of tbeir issues The inaecunty 
of the former banknote curromw of 
England was partly the work of the 
law, which, m order to give a qualified 
monopoly of banking business to the 
Bank of England, had actually made 
the formation of safe banking establish- 
ments a pnmshablo offence, by prohi- 
biting the existence of any banks, m 
town or country, whether of issue or 
deposit, with a number of partners ex- 
ceeding BIX This truly cbamctenstio 
specimen of tbe old system of monopoly 
and restnohon was done away vntli in 
1826, both 08 to issues end deposits, 
everywhere but in a district of sixty- 
five miles radius round Ijondon, and in 
1833 m that distnct also, ns far as 
relates to deposits It was hoped that 
the numerous jomt-stook banks smee 
estabbsbed, would have fhnnshed a 
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mnro IrnnbrortliT currencr, nnd tlmt 
under their inllucnco tiio Linking 
ayetem of England -would have been 
almost ns secure to the public ns that 
of ^tland (whore banking was always 
free) has been for two centimes part 
But the almost incredible instances of 
reckless and fraudulent mismanagement 
a Inch these institutions have of Into 
aflorded (though in some of the most 
notonouB cases the delinquent cata- 


of 
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blisliraents have not been 
issnc), have shown only too clearly Inal 
south of tho 1 weed at least, the jomt- 
stock principle applied to banking it 
not tho nd( quite safeguard it was so 
confidently supposed to be and it is 
dilhcult now to resist the conviction, 
that if plurality of issuers is allowed tO/[ 
exist, some kind of special security 
faiour of tho holders of notes should h 


exacted as an impcratno condit 
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, OP Tnr coirpETmoN of niFFEnrvr 

' § 1 la the phraseology of the 

Mercantile System, the lanmiage and 
1 doctnnes of which are still the basis of 
1 what may be called the political eco- 
j nomv of the selling classes, as distin 
isned from the buyers or consuniors, 
ore 18 no word of more frequent 
j recurrence or more penlous import 
than the word undertelltpg To un 
dersell other countnes — not to be 
undersold by other countnes — were 
spoken of) and are rtiU very often 
spoken of, almost as if they were the 
sole puimoses for which production and 
commodities exist. Tne feehngs of 
rival tradesmen, prevnihng among 
nations, overruled for centunes all 
sense of the general community of ad- 
vantage which commercial countnes 
denve from the prospenty of one an 
other and that commercial spint 
■which 18 now one of the strougest ob- 
stacles to wars, was dunng a certain 
penod of European history their pnn- 
cipal oanse 

Even in the more enlightened view 
now attainable of tbe nature and con 
sequences of mtemational comnerce, 
some, tbongb a comparatively small, 
giace must still be made for tho fact of 
tommercial nvabty Nations may, 
bke individnal dealers, be competitors, 
with opposite mtererts, in the markets 
of some commodities, while in others 
they are in the more fortunate relation 
of reciprocal customers Tbe benefit 
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of commerce docs not consist, as it wag \ 
once thought to do, in tho commodities 
sold , hut, since the commodities sold 
are the means of obtaining those which 
are bought, a nation would bo cut off 
from tho real advantage of commerce, 
the imports, if it could not induce other 
nations to take any of its commodities -* 
in exchange , and in proportion as tho 
competition of other countnes compels 
It to offer Its commodities on choiper 
terms, on pain of not soiling thorn at 
all, tho imports which it obtains by its 
foreign trade are procured at greater 
cost 

These points have boon adcijnatoly, 
though incidentally, illuatrated in some 
of tho preceding chapters Bnt tho 
great space which tho topic has hlled, 
and continues to fill, m economical 
speculations, and in the practical 
niuaeties both of politicians and of 
deilors and manufacturers, makes it 
desirable, before quitting the subject 
of international exchange, to subjoin a 
few observations on the things which 
do, and on those which do not, enable 
countnes to undersell one another 

One conntiy con only undersell an 
other in a given market, to tho extent 
of entirely eiroelling her from it, on two 
conditions In the firs^Jace, she must' ^ 
have a greater admnlaw than the' ' 
second country in the production of the| 
article exported by both , moaning by 
a greater advantage (as has been ah 
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/ready 80 fully explained^ not absolutely, 1 mand In bbo manner, England, aa 
'but in comparison with other commo- * 
dities , and m the second place, such 
must bo her relation with tho customer 
countiy in respect to the demand for 
each other’s products, and such tho 
consequent state of mtemational va- 
Ines, as to give away to the customer 
conntiy more than tho whole advan 
tage possessed by the rival country, 
otherwise the rival will still be able to 
hold her ground in tho market 
Let ns revert to the ima^ary hypo- 
thesis of a trade between England and 
Germany m cloth and linen England 
being capable of producing 10 yards of 
cloth at the same cost with 15 yards of 
Jmen, Germany at tho same coat with 
20, and the two commodities being 
exchanged between the two countnes 
(cost of carnage apart) at some luter 
mediate rate, say 10 for 17 Germany 
could not be permanently undersold m 
the English market, and expelled from 
it, unless by a country which offered 
not merely more than 17, but more 
than 20yard8 of linen for 10 of cloth 
Short of that, the competition would 
bnly oblige Germany to pay dearer for 
cloth but would not disable her from 
exporting Imen The country, there- 
fore, which could undersell Grermany, 
must^ in the first place, be able to 
produce hnen at less cost, compared 
with cloth, than Germany herself, and 
in the next place, must have such a 
demand for cloth, or other Enghsh 
commodities, as would compel her, even 
when she became sole occupant of the 
market, to give a greater advantage to 
England than Germany could give by 
resigning the whole of here , to give, 
for example, 21 yards for 10 For if 
not — if, tor example, the equation of 
international demand, after Germany 
was excluded, gave a ratio of 18 for 10, 

Germany could again enter into the 
competition, Germany would be now 
the underaellmg nation, and there 
would he a pomt, perhaps 19 for 10, at 
wfoch hoth conntnes would be able to 
mamtam their ground, and to sell in 

England enough linon to pay for the I theoiy, or rationale, ot underselling j / 
cloth, or other English commodities, ' +1'"+ foVoo 

for which, on these newly adjusted 
terms of intorchango, they had a de- 


an exporter of cloth, could only be 
dnven from the German market by 
some nval whose snpenor advantages 
in the production of cloth enabled her, 
and the mtensity of whose demand for 
German produce oompelled her, to 
offer 10 yards of cloth, not merely for 
less than 17 yards of hnen, but for less 
than 15 In that case, England could 
no longer carry on the trade without 
loss, but in any case short of this, she 
would merely be obliged to give to 
Germany more cloth for less linen than 
she had previously given 
It thus appears that the alarm of be-| 
mg permanently undersold may be tnkeni 
mu(m too easily, maj be taken whenl 
the thing really to be anticipated u 
not the loss of the trade, but the minor 
inconvenience of carrying it on ot a 
dimimshed advantage, an iiiconve-' 
nience chiefly falbng on the consumers 
of foreign commodities, and not on tlie 
producers or seUere of the exported 
article It is no sufficient ground of 
apprehension to the Enghsh producere, 
to find that some other country can 
sell cloth in foreign markets at some 
particular tune, a tnfle cheaper than 
they can themselves afford to do in the 
existing state of pnees m England 
Suppose them to be temporanly unsold, 
and their exports diminished , the ini 
ports will exceed the exports, there will 
be a new distribution of the precious 
metals, pnccB wdl fall, and as all the 
money expenses of the English pro- 
dneers will be dimmisbed, they will be 
able (if the case falls short of that 
stated m the preceihng paragraph) 
again to compete with their nvals 
Tlie loss which England will meur, 
will not fall upon the exporters, but 
upon those who consume imported 
commodities , who, with money mcomes 
reduced m amount, wiU have to pnv 
the same or even an increased price 
for all things produced m foreign 
conntnes 

t 

§ 2 Such, I conceive, is the true 
theoiy, or rationale, of underselling 
It will be observed that it takes no 
account of some things which we hoarj 
spoken of) oftener perhaps than anv/ 
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others, tn the clm'-fiotor of cjiusca ex- 
\i 03 ing 8 country to be unilersold 

According to tlic preceding dnetnno, 
country cannot bo undersold in nny 
conunodity, unless the mal country 
has ft stronger inducement than itBclf 
Jfor devoting its labour and capital to tbo 
)]production of the commodity, ansing 
from tbo fact that by doing so it occn- 
sions ft grcfttor saiing of labour and 
capital, to bo shared between itself and 
its customers — a greater increase of the 
aggregate produce of tbo world The 
'undorsolling, tlicrcforo, though n. loss 
to tbo undersold country, is an advan 
tage to the world at largo , tbo sub- 
stituted commorco being one which 
economizes more of the labour and 
capital of mankind, and adds more to 
Ulioir collective wealth, than the com- 
imerce superseded bj^ it. Tlie advan 
'tage, of course, consists m being able 
jto produce the commodity of netter 
'quality, or with less labour (compared 
( with other things) , or perhaps not a ith 
^loss labour, but in less time, mth a 
less prolonged detention of tho capital 
employed. 'Ibis may anse from greater 
natural advantages (such as soil, cli 
mate, richness of mines) , snpenor ca- 
1 pahility, either natural or acquired, lu 
1 the labourers , better division of labour, 
and better tools, or machinery Bnt 
jthere is no place left in this theory for 
(the caso of lower wages This, how- 
over, in the theones commonly current, 
is a favonnte cause of underselling 
We contmnally hear of tho disadvnn 
tnM under yhich the Bntish producer 
lalxmrs, both in foreign markets and 
oven in his own, through the lower 
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rnpitahbt? 'llio artisan of Ghent ot 
Lyons limy cam lessuftgcs in ftuay, 
but docs ho not do less work ? Dcgi«i* 
of efficiency considered, does 
cost loss to his employer? Thongb 
wages may bo lower on tho Continent, 

18 not tbo Cost of Labour, which is tho 
real element in tho competition, very 
nearly tho snmo? That it is so secrasi 
the opinion of competent judges, nnd isj 
confirmed bi tho very lilllo difiercncOi 
in the mte of profit between England \ 
and tho Continental conntnes lint u i 
so, the opinion is absurd that English 1 
produconi can be undersold by their j 
Continental nvals from this cause It i 
IB onlp in Amoncft that the supposition * 
isyiniTidyiKne admissible In America, 
wages are much higher than in Eng- , 
land, if we moan by wages tho daily 
cammgs of a labourer bnt tho produc- 
tive power of Amencan labour is so 
^ah— its efficiency, combined with 
Uie favonrahlo circumstances in which 
it IS exor+cd, makes it worth so much 
to tho purehaser, that the Cost of 
Ijihenr is lower in Araonca than in 
England , ns is indicated by the fact 
that the general rate of profits and of J 
interest is higher 

§ 8 But 18 it tmo that low wages, y 


a ages paid by his foreign ri\ als Those 
lower Mages, wo are told, enable, or are 


I 


mgo^ . 

always on the point of enabling them 
to sell at lower pnees, and to dislodge 
the English manufacturer from all 
markets in which he is not artificially 
protected 

Before examining this opinion on 
grounds of pnnciple, it is worth while 
to bestow a moment’s consideration 
upon it as a question of fact. Is it 
true that the wages of manufacturing 
labonr are lower in foreign ooimtnes 
than in England, in any sense in which 
low wages are an advantage to the 


eion m tho sense of low Cost of Lahonri' 1 


enable a country to sell cheaper in thq 


foreign market? I moan, of conrse,'; 
low wages which are common to thdi 
whole productive industry of thoyf 
country ^ ^ 

If wages, m nny of tho dopartmonts i 
of industij which supply exports, are}? j 
kept, artificially, or by some accidental ! '* 
cause, below tho general rate of wages | 
in the country, this is a real advantage ) 
in tho foreign market It lessons the 1 
comparative cost of production of those “ 
articles, in relation to others , and 
has the same efibet ns if their pro- 
duction reqmred so much less labonr 
Take, for instance, tho caso of the 
United States in respect to certain 
commodities In that country, tobacco 
nnd cotton, two great articles of export, 
are produced by slave labonr, while 
food and manufactures generally are 
produced by free labourers, who either 
work on their own account or are nai J 
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' inftnor llioso citensiro eetabbshraonts fitted 

ffildcnc) of clnro Inbonr, there cnn be out with great economic, and (what is 
no Ocasonnlile doubt that in a country otill more important) mlellcchial, ro« 
whore the wages of free labour arc so sources Even in those parts of tho 
I high, the wc'k weeuted hjslaaisisa Canton where ninnufacturcs have ex- 
* l-cttcr bargain to tho capitalist To tended tliLmsehes the most widely, 
whatever extent it is so, this smaller only one seventh of all tho famihcs 
cost of labour, being not general, bi t belong to manufoctiires alone , four- 
Irnutcd to those eroplorrocnls, is just soventbs combine that eiaplormeiit 
ns inoch a can»o of cheapness in the with agncnlture The advantage of 
nrodncLs, both in tho homo and in tho this domestic or family nmnnfnctnro 
lorcign market, ns if thev had been consists chicfiy in tho tact, that it is 
made by a less qunntitv of labour If compatible wath all other avocations, 
tho slaves in tho Southem States were or rather that it maj in part bo re- 
nil emancipated, and their wages rose ganlcd as only a suppltmentaTy em 
to the general level of the earnings of plovmont In winter, in tho dwellings 
free lalvonr in Aincnca, that country of the operatives, the whole family 
might \'*' obliged to erase some of the cniplor tlicrasclves in it but as soon 
slave grown articles from tho catalogue os spnng npp >nrs, those on whom the 
of Its exports, and would ccrtamlj bo early field labours devolve, abandon the 
nnablo to sell anvofthem in tho Rreign in-door work, many a shuttle staiids 
market at tho accustomed price Their still , bj degrees, ns the field work 
cheapness is partiv on ortihcial cheap- increases, one member of tho fnmilj 
ness, winch may Go compared to that (ollnws another, till at last, at tho 
produced by a bounty on nrodnclion harvest, and dnnng the so-calkd ‘great 
or on exportation or, considenng tho works,’ all hands seize the implements 
means hr which it 18 obtained, on aptcr of husbandry, but in unfavourable 
comparison would Iw with tho cheap- weather, and in all otherwise vacant 
ness of stolon goods. hours, the work in tho cottare is re 

An advantage of a similar economi- enme^ and when the ungcnial se-ason 
cal, though of a very difilrcnt moral again recurs, tho people retom in the 
’ character, is that possessed bv domestic same gradual onler to their home 
jmnnulactures , fabrics produced in tho occupation, until they have all re- 
leisuro hours of families partially Burned it ’’ 

occupied in other piir-rmts, who, not In tho case of these domostio ma- 
dcpcnding for subsistence on tho pro- nufacturos, tho comparative cost of 
(luce of the manufacture, can afTord to prodnction, on winch the interchange 
Sell it at any pneOj Lowovor low, for Iietwcon countnes depends, is much, 
which they think it worth while to lower than in proportion to the quan 
take the tronhle of producing In an tity of labour employed The work 
account of tho Canton of Zonch, to ueoplo, Jookung to the earnings of their 
which 1 have had occasion to refer on loom for a part only, if for any p.art, c/1 
another subjeetj it is observed,* " ITio their actual maintenance, can afford to 
workman of Zurich is to-daj a mannfac- work for a less reranneralioii, than the 
lurcr, to-morrow again an agriculturist, lowest rate of wages which can por- 
and changes his oocupaboiis with the manontly exist in tho employments by 
seasons, m a continual round Jlanu which tho labourer has to support the 
factunng indiistiy and tiUngo advance whole oiroonso of a family Working, 
h and in hand, in inseparable alliance, as they do, not for an employer but for 
and m this umon of tho two occupv themselves, they may be said to canr 
tions the secret may be found, whj tho on the mnnuracturo at no cost at all, 
simple and unlearned Swiss manufac- except tho small expense of a loom and 
turor can always go on competing, and of the matonnl, and the limit of pos- 
increamng in prosperity, in the face of Bible cheapness is not the necessity of 
• UUIoncc^ o^phlcal, ond but that of earn 

r>elur* ^SmiUtTiand, rob 1. p. 105 (1831) i mg enough bj the work to make that 
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not disngreeahle 


I 4. Those two oases, of slave lahonr 


' !and of domestic manufactures, exom 


they aro gaming already The rate 
then at which labour is paid, as well as 


Iplify the conditions under which low 
wages enable a countiy to sell its com 
Imodities cheaper in foreign markets, 
and consequently to undersell its rivals, 
hr to avoid being undersold by them 
But no such advantage is conferred by 
lew wages when common to all branches 
of industry General low wages never 
caused any country to undersell its 
n\als, nor did Mneral high wages eior 
hinder it from doing so 

To demonstrate tins, we must return 
to an elementary prmciple which was 
jdiscussed in a former chapter ♦ Gene- 
rral low wages do not cause low pnees, 
fcor high wages high pnees, within the 
Country itself General pnees are not 
'raised by a nse of wages, any more than 
they would be raised by an morease of 
the quantity of labour required m aU 
production Expenses which affect all 
commodities equally, have no mfluenoe 
on pnees If the maker of broadcloth 
or cutlery, and nobody else, had to pay 
higher wages, the pnee of his commo- 
hty would nse, just as it would if he 
had to employ more labour , because 
otherwise he would gam less profit than 
other producers, and nobody would 
engage in the employment. But if 
everybody has to pay higher wages, or 
everjbody to employ more lahonr, the 
loss mnst he submitted to , as it affects 
every body alike, no one can hope to get 
nd of it by a change of employment, 
each therefore resigns himself to a 
diminution of profits, and pnees remam 
. as they were In like manner, general 
I, low warns, or a general increase in the 
mrodnctiveness of labour, does init make 
{pnees low, hut profits high If wages 
Ifall (meamng here by wages the cost 
' of labour), why, on that account, should 

£ 0 producer lower his pnee? He will 
forced, it may be smd, by the com 
fehtion of other capitahsts who wiU 
^wd into his employment But other 
capitalists are also paying lower wages, 
and hv entenng into competition with 
him they wonla gain nothing bnt what 
• Bnpra, book m. ch. It 


the quantity of it which is employed, 
affects neither the value nor the pnee 
of the commodity produced, except in 
so far os it IS pecmior to that commo- 
dity, and not common to conunodibes 
generally .q 

Since low wages aro not a cause 
low pnees in the country itself, so. 
neither do they cause it to offer itsl 
commodities in foreign markets at y 
lower pnee It is quite true that if the 
cost of labour is lower in Amenca than 
in Englanih Amenca could soil her 
cottons to Cnha at a lower pnee than 
England, and still gain ns high tyirofit 
as the Enghsh manufacturer Bnt it 
IS not with the profit of the English 
manufacturer that the Amoncan cotton 
spinner will make his companson , it 
is with the profits of other Amencan 
capitahsts These enjoy, m common 
with himself, the benefit of a low cost 
of lahonr, and have accordingly a high 
rate of profit This high profit the 
cotton spinner must also nave he will 
not content himself with the English 
profit It IB true he may go on lor a 
time at that lower rate, rather than 
change his employment, and a trade 
may be earned on, sometimes for a 
long penod, at n much lower profit 
than that for which it would nave 
been onginally engaged in Countnos 
which have a low cost of labour, and 
high profits, do not for that reason 
undersell others, hut they do oppose a 
more obstinate resistance to being 
nnderaold, because the producers can 
often submit to a diminution of profit 
without being unable to live, and even 
to thnve, by their business Bnt this 
IS all which their advantage does for 
them and in this resistance they will 
not long persevere, when a change of 
times, which may give them equal 
profits with the rest of their country- 
men, has become manifestly hopeless 




§ 6 There is a class of trading and'' - 
exporting commnmties, on which 
few words of explanation seem to he P 
required- These are hardly to bol 
looked upon as countneSj carrjung on Ibi 
an exchsmge of commodiUes with other i 


. V 
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element, and some of the West India 
Islands are undersold, not so much be 
cause -wages are higher than in Cuhi 
and Bra^, ns hooause they are highe 
than in England for were they not so 
Jamaica could sell her sugars at Cubai 
pnees, and still obtain, though not f 
Cuban, an English rate of profit 
It IS worth while also to notice an 
other class of small, but in this case 
mostly mdependuit communities, 
which hare supported and ennehed 
themselves almost without any produc- 
tions of their o-wn, (except ships and 
marine eqmpment*,) by a mere carrv- 
iiig trade, and commerce of entrepot , 
by buying the produce of one country, 
to self it at a profit in another Such 
were Venice and the Hanse To-wnsi 
The case of these commumties is very 
simple They made themselves and 
their capital the instruments, not of 
production, but of accomplishmg exj 
changes between the prodnetaons oc 
other countnes These exchanges are 
attended -with an advantage to those 
countnes — an increase of the aggremte 
returns to industry — part of which 
■went to mdemnify the agents, for the 
neccBsarv expense of transport, and 
another part to remunerate the use of 
their capital and mercantfle skill Tho 
coimtnes themselves had not capital 
disposable for the operation Vimen 
the Venetians became the agents of 
the general commerce of Southern 
Europe, they had scarcely any compe- 
titors the thing would not have been 
done at all without them, and there 
was really no limit to their profits 
except the limit to what the ignorant 
feudal nobility could and would pve 
for the unknown luxuries then first 
presented to their sight. At a later 
period competition arose, and the profit 
of this operation, hke that of others, 
became amenable to natural laws The 
carrying trade -was taken up by Hoi 
land, a countrv with productions of 
its o-wn and a large accumulated ca- 
pital The other nations of Europe 
also had now capital to sparCj and were 
capable of conducting thoir foreign 
trade for themselves but Hollnno. 
hanug, from a -vanotv of circumstancei^ 
a lower rate of profit at home, could 


’ countries, but more properly ns out- 
lying agncultural or manufacturing 
estahlishments belonging to a larger 
^nimnnity Our West Incha colonies, 
Mor example, cannot be regarded as 
fcountnes, with a productive capital of 
jl their own. If Manchester, instead of 
being whore it is, were on a rock m 
the North Sea (its present industry 
nevertheless continuing), it would still 
be but a town of England, not a 
countiy trading -with England , it 
would be mermy, as now, a place 
where England finds it conienicnt to 
cam on her cotton manufacture Tlie 
West I ndiea, m hke manner, are the 
place where England finds it con- 
venient to carry on the production of 
sugar, coffee, and a few other tropical 
commodities All the capital employed 
IS Fnglish capital, almost all the in- 
dustry IS earned on for Enghsh uses, 
there is little production of anything 
except the staple commodities, and 
these are sent to England, not to bo 
exchanged for things exported to the 
colony and consumed Wits inhahitants, 
but to bo sold in England for the be- 
nefit of the propnetors there Tho 
trade with the V'est Indies is therefore 
hardly to be considered as external 
trade, hut more resembles the traffic 
between town and country, and is 
amenable to the principles of the home 
trade The rate of profit in the colo- 
nies -will be regulated by English pro- 
fits the expectation of profit must be 
about the saiue ns m England, with 
the addition of compensation for the 
disadvantages attending the more dis- 
tant and hnrjirdouB employment and 
nRer allowance is made for those dis- 
ad\ ant iges, the value and price of 
V cst India produce in the Enghsh 
market must be regulated (or rather 
must have been regulated formerly), 
like that of my English commodity, 
by the cost of production For the 
ast twelyo or fifteen years this pnn- 
ciple has been m abeyance the price 
was first kept up beyond the ratio of 
tho cost of production by deficient sup- 
plieSj which could uot, owing to the 
deficiency of labour, be increased , and 
more recently the admission of foreign 
competiUon has mtroduced another 
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afford to carry for other countnea at a greatest part of ” 

amallor advice on the ongmal cost of all those lim 

the goods, than sronld have been re- rt to thcmsolTCa by 
qmr^ by their own capitalists , and constructed, like those of Englaudj^ior 
Holland, therefore, engrossed the that express purpose. ^ 0 
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0 * ■DlSnOBimOH, AJB ATTEOrED BY exchakoe. 

§ 1 We have now completed, as far regulated if there wore no money and 
as 18 compatible with our purposes and no exchange of commodities 
limits, the exposition of the machinery It is evident, in the first place, that f 
through which the produce of a country the law of "Wages is not affected by | 
f 18 apportioned among the different the existence or non^ixistcnce of Ex- 
classes of its inhabitants , which is no change or Money Wnges depend on ' 

' other than the machinery of Exchange, the ratio between population and ca- ' 

, and has for the exponents of its opera- pitnl , and would do so if all the cimital ‘ 
tinn, the laws of Value and of Fnce in tho world wore the property of one i 
We shall now avail ourselves of the association, or if tho capilnlists among 
light thus acquired, to cost a retro- whom it is shared maintained ench an 
spective glance at tho suhjeot of l)is establishment for the prodnction of 
tnbution 'J'lie division ofthe produce every article consumed in tho commu 
among the three classes, Labourers, mty, exchange of commodmos having 
Capitahsta, and Landlords, when con no existence As the ratio between 
sidered without any reference to Ex- capital and population, in rU old 
change, appeared to depend on certain countnes, depends on the strength ol 
general laws It is fit that we should the chocks by whioh the too rapid in- 
now consider whether these same lows orenso of population is restrained, it , 
still operate, when tho distnbution may "be said, popularly speahng, that j 
takes place through tho complex me- wa^cs depend on the checks to popn-J 
chanisra of exchange and money , or lation , that when the check is not 
whether the properties of the mo- death, by starvation or disease ,wages 
chnnism interfere with and modify the depend on the prudence of the labour- 
presiding pnnciples, ing people , and that wages in any 

l Tho pnmary division of the prodnee country are habitually at the lowest 
Mof human exertion and fimgahty is, as nito, to which m that conntiy the 
jllwe have seen, into three shares, wages, lahooror will suffer them to he de- 
Mp rofits, and ren t , and those shareware pressed rather than put a restraint 
pomoncTouT to tho persons entitled upon mnltiphcation 
to them, m tho form of money, and by "What is bore meant, however, hjj 
a process of exchange , or rather, the wages, is the labourer’s real scale oft 
capitahst, with whom m the usual or- comfort , the quantity he obtains ofi 
rangoments of society tbe produce the thmgs whiM nature or habit has 
remains, pays in money, to tbe other made necessary or agreeable to him 
two sharers, the market value of their wa^es in the sense in which th^ are 
labour and land. If we exaniino, on of importance to tbe receiver Hi the', 
what the pecuniary value of labour, sense in which they are of importance J 
and the pecuniary value of the use of to the payer, thei do not depend ex-, 
]an(h depend, we shall find that it la , clnsively on snoh simple principles. { 
on the TCry same causes by which we I Wages in the first sense, the wages on | 
found that wages and rent would bo I which the labourer’s comfort depends, 1 
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I wo will coll real wages, nr wages in 
I kind Wages in the second sense, we 
1 may he permitted to call, for the pro- 
J sent, money wages , assuming, as it is 
I allowable to do, that money remains 
for the time an mvanablo standard, no 
alteration taking place in the condi- 
tions under which the circulating me- 
dium itself IS produced or obtained 
If money itself undergoes no vanation 
in cost, the money pneo of labour is an 
j exact measure of the Cost of Labour, 
land mu\ be made use of ns n conve- 
^nient symbol to express it 
‘ The money wages of labour are a 
tompound ro^l of two elements hret, 
real wages, or wages in kmd, or in 
other words, the quantity which the 
jaboilror obtains of the ordinary ar- 
ticles of consumption , and secondly, 
ftlie monei prices of those articles In 
all old countries — all countries in which 
tho incioase of population is in any 
degree checked b^ the difficulty of 
obtaining subsistence — the habitual 
money pnee of labour is that which 
will just enable the labourers, one 
wulh another, to purchase tlie commo- 
dities without ivhich they either cannot 
or will not keep up the population at 
Its customary nUo of increase Their 
standard of comfort being given, (and 
by llie stnndunl of comfort in a labour- 
ing class, iS meant that, ratber than 
lorcgo winch, they will abstain from 
multipbcalion), money wages depend 
on the money pneOj and therefore on 
tho cost of proiluotiou, of tho \anous 
articles wlimn tho labourers hahihially 
consume because if their wages can 
not procure them a given quantify of 
these, their increase will slacken, and 
their wages nse Of those articles, 
food and otlior agricultural produce 
are so much the pnncipal, as to leave 
bttlo influence to anything else 
It IB at this point that wo are 
enabled to invoke the aid of the pnn- 
ciploH which have been laid down in 
tins Third Part The cost of produc- 
tion of food Bud agncnltural produce 
has been analyzed in a preceding 
chapter It depends on the produc- 
tiveness of the least fertile lano, or of 
the least productively employed portion 
of capit^ which the necessities of 


society have as yet put in reqmsition 
for agnculniral purposes The cost of 
production of food grown m these least 
advantageous circumstances, deter 
mines, as we have seen, the exchange 
value and money pnee of the whole 
In any given state, therefore, of the 
labourer^ habits, their money wages 
depend on the produefavenesa of the 
least fertile lanu^ or least produohvo 
ognonltnral capital , on the point 
which cultivation has reached in its 
downward progress — m its encroach 
nionts on the barren lands, and its gra- 
dually mcreased strain upon the powers 
of tho more fertile Now, the force 
which urges cultivation in this down- 
ward course, is the increase of people , 
while tho counter-force which checks 
the descent, is the improvement of 
agncnltural science and practice, 
enabling the same soil to yield to the 
same labenr more ample retnrns The 
costhiiess of the most costly part of 
tho produce of culbvation, is an exact 
expression of the stale, at any given 
moment, of the race which population 
and agnoultunJ skill are always run 
ning against each other 

§ 2 It 18 well said by Dr ChahnerB, 
that many of the most important 
lessons in political economy are to be 
learnt at tlio extreme margin of cnlti- ' 
vation, the last point which the culture it 
of the soil has reached in its contest j 
with ihe spontaneous agencies of nature ^ 
Tin, degree of producti \ oness of this e x- 
trome margin, is an index to the exist- 
ing state of the dislnbution of the 
produce among the three classes, 
of InbonrerB, capitalists, and land 
lords 

llTien the demand of on increasmg 
popnlation for more food cannot be I 
sali-ified wnthout extending culbvation i 
to less fertile land, or incurring addi ' 
tional outlay, with a less proportional 
return, on land already in oultivabon, 
it is a necessary condibon of this in 
crease of agncnltural produce, that the 
value and pnee of that produce must 
first nse. But as soon os the pnee h is/ 
nsen sufficiently to give to the adib! 
bonal outlay ot capital the ordinary^ 
proht, the nse will not go on still for* 
EE 
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jlher for the pnrpose of enabling the 
tc-w land, or the new expenditnre on 
'old land, to yield rent as well as profit. 
The land or capital last put in requisi- 
tion, and occupying what Ur Chamicra 
calls the margin of cultivation, will 
Yield, and contmne to yield, no rent. 
But if this yields no rent, the rent 
afforded by all other land or agnonl- 
tnral capital will be exactly so much 
as it produces more than this The 
price of food will always on the averaffe 
be such, that the worst land, and the 
least productiTe instalment of the capi- 
tal employed on the better lands, shall 
just replace the expenses with the 
ordinary profit. K the least favoured 
land and capital just do thus much, 
all other land and capital wiU yield an 
extra profit, equal to the proceeds of 
the extra produce due to their superior 
productiveness, and this extra profit 
Dccomes. by coi^etition, the prize of 
the landlords Exchange, and money, 
therefore, make no diUerence in the 
law of rent it is the same as we 
ongiually found it Rent is the extra 
return made to amcnltural capital 
when employed with peculiar advnn 
tages, the exact equivalent of what 
those advantages enable the producers 
to economize in the cost of production 
the value and price of the produce 
being regulated by the cost of pro- 
duction to tho'-e producers who have 
no advantages , by the return to that 
portion of agncnltnral capital, the cir- 
cumstances of which are the least 
favourable 


1 ? 3 M ages and Rent being thus 
, regulated by the same pnnciplcs when 
'piid m money, ns they would be if 
, apportioned in kind, it follows that 
> I'rohts arc so likewise For the sur 
jplus, after replacing wages and paying 
rent, constitutes Profits 

W e found in the last chapter of the 
•Sicoiid Book, that the advances of the 
capitalist, when analyzed to their nlti 
mate elements, consist either in Ibo 
purchase or maintenance of labour, or 
in the profits of former capitalists , and 
that therefore profits in the last resort, 
depend upon the Cost of Labour, falling 
es that rises, and nsing as It falls Let 
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endeavour to trace more minutely 
the operation cf this law , , , < 

There are two modes in winch the' 
Cost of Labour, which is correctly re^ 
presented (money being snjiposed m i 
vanahle) by the money wages of th^ 
labourer, may be incnmaed Thela-i 
hourer may obtain greater comforts, 
wages m fand — real wages — may nse 
Or the progress of population may force 
down cultivation to inferior soils, and 
more costly processes , thus raising tie 
cost of production, the value, and the 
pnee, of the chief articles of the la 
Murer’s consumption On either of 
these suppositions, the rate of profit 
will falL 

If the labourer ohtams more ahun_^ 


dant commodities, only by reason of 
their greater cheapness , if he obtain 
a greater quantity, bnt not on tho 
whole a greater cost , real wages will 
be mcreas^ but not money waMs, and 
there will be nothmg to affect the rate 
of profit Bnt if he obtains a greater’^ 
qnanti^ of commodities of which tho 
cost of production is not lowered, he 
obtains a greater cost , his money wa^ 
are higher The expense of these in 
creas^ money wages falls wholly on 
the capitahst There are no conceiv- 
able means by which he can shake it 
off It may be said — ^it used formerly' 
to be said — that he will get nd of it 
by raising his pnee But this opinion 
we have already, and more than once, 
fulb rofnted.* . 

The doctnne, indeed, that a nse ( 
of wages causes an eqmvalent nse of 5 
pnccs, IS, as we formerlv observed, self- ] 
controdictory for if it did so, it would j 
not bo a nse of wages , the labourer 
would get no more of any commodity ; 
than ho had before, let his money wages i 
nse ever so much , a nse of real wnces i 
would bo an impossibility This being 
eqnaDv contrary to reason and to fact, it 
IS evident that a nse of money wages 
does not raise pnees , that high wages 
are not a cause of high pnccs A nse 
of genorel wages falls on profits There 
IS no possible alternative . 

Having disposed of the case in which \ 
the increase of money wages, and of 
^ * Supra, book in, cb Iv { J and ch. XXT, 
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tho Cost of Labour, anses from the 
labourer’s obtaining more ample wages 
in kind, let us now suppose it to anse 
from the increased cost of production 
of the thmgs which he consumes, 
owmg to an increase of population, un- 
accompanied by an equivalent increase 
of amcultuml skill The augmented 
supply required by the population 
would not be obtained, unless the pnce 
of food rose sufBoiently to remunerate 
the farmer for the increased cost of 
production The farmer, however, in 
this case sustains a twofold disadvan 
tage He has to carry on his cultivn 
tion under legs favourable conditions 
of productiveness than before For 
this, as it IB a disadvantage belonging 
to him only os a farmer, and not shared 
by other employers, he wiH, on the 
general principles of value, be com- 
pensated by a rise of the pnce of his 
commodity indeed, until this rise has 
taken place, he wfll not bnng to market 
the required morease of produce But 
this very nse of pnce involves him in 
another necessity, for which he is not 
compensated He must pay higher 
money wages to his labourers This 
necessity, being common to him with 
all other capifahsttL^forms no ^und 
for a nse of pnce The pnce will nse, 
until it has placed him in as good a 
situation in respect of profits, as other 
employers of labour it will nse so 
as to indemnify him tor tne increased 
labour which he must now employ In 
order to produce a given auantitr of 
food but the incrensed wages of that 
labour are a burthen common to all, 
and for which no one can be mdcmnified 
It wiU be paid wholly from profits 
i TTius we see chat increased wages, 

• when common to all descnptions of pro- 
\ dnctive labourers, and when really re- 
i presentmg a greater Cost of liabour, are 
:ul ways and necessanly at the expense of 
hirofits And by reversing the caseSj we 
ihonld find m like manner that dimi 
/nished wages, when representing a 
I really dimmished Cost ol Labour, are 
Veqmvalent to a nse of profits But 
the opposition of pecumaiy mterest 
thus indicated between the class of 
capitalists and that of labourers, is to 
a great extent only apparent Real 


wages are a very diSerent thing from 
the Cost of Labour, and are generally 
highest at the times and places where, 
from the easy terms on which the land 
yields all the produce as yet required 
from it, the value and pnce of food 
being low, the cost of labour to tbs 
employer, notwithstanding its ample 
remuneration, is comparatively cheap, 
and the rate of profit eoiisequcntly 
high We thus obtain a frul con 
firmation of our ongmal theorem, that 
Profits depend on the Cost of Labour 
01, to express the meaning with still 
^ater accuracy, the rate of profit and 
the cost of labour vary mversely as ono 
another, and are joint effects of the 
same agencies or causes 

But does not this proposition roqmro 
to be shgbtly modified, by making al i 
lowance for that portion (though com ) 
parahvely smaUt of the expenses of 
the capitalist, which docs not consist' 
in wages paid by himself or roimi 
bnrsed to prenons capitalists, hut in 
the profits Of those previous capitalists?! 
Suppose, for example, an mvention in 
the manufacture of leather, the admn 
tage of which should consist in ren 
denng it unnecessary that the hides 
shonld remain for so great a lengtl 
of time in the tan pit Shoemakers, 
saddlers, and other workers m leather, 
would save a part of that portion of the 
cost of their material which consists of 
the tanner s prohts dunng the time hui 
capital 18 locked up, and this savmg 
it mav bo said, is a source from which 
they might derive an mcrcase of profit, 
tboiigh wages and tho Cost of Labour 
remained exactly the same In tlio 
case here supposed, however, the con 
Burner alone would benefit, since the 
pnoes of shoes, harness, and all other 
articles into which leather enters, 
would fall, until the profits of tho 

I irodncers were reduced to the general 
cvel To obnate this objection, let 
118 suppose that a similar saving 
expenses takes place m all depart- 
ments of production at once In that 
case, since values and prices would not 
be affected, profits would probably bo 
raised , but if we look more closely into 
the case we shall find that it is because 
the cost of labour would be lowered. 

£ £3 
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' In this as in any other case of increase 
in the general productiveness of labour, 
if the labourer obtained only the same 
real wages, profits would be raised 
out the same real wages would imply 
a smaller Cost of Labour the cost of 
production of all things naving been, 
by the supposition, dunmished. If, 
on the other hand, the real wages of 
labour rose proportionally, and the Cost 
of Labour to tlie employer remained 
the same, the advances of the capi- 
talist would bear the same ratio to his 
1 returns as before, and the rate of profit 
1 would be unaltered The reader who 
’ mav wish for a more minute examina- 


tion of this point, will find it in the 
volume of separate Essays to which 
reference has before been made ♦ Tlie 
question is too intncato in compansoo 
with its importance, to he further en- 
tered into in a work like the present , 
and I will merely say, that it seems to 
result from the considerations adduced 
in the Essay, that there is nothing in 
the case in question to affect the into- 
gnty of the theory nhich affirms an 
exact correspondence, m an inverse 
direction, between the rate of profit 
and the Cost of Labour 
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I ' § 1 The three preceding Parts in- 
clude as detailed a view as our bmits 
permit, of what, bj a happy generaliza- 
tion of n mathematical pliniso, has been 
called the Statics of the subject. We 
have surveyed the field of economical 
facts, and have examined how they 
stand related to one another as causes 
land effects , what circumstances deter- 
mine the amount of production, of em- 
plojTnent for labour, of capital and 
popuhtiou, what laws regulate rent, 
profits, and wages, under what condi 
tinns and m what proportions commodi- 
ties are interchanged between indivi- 

( !unls and between countnes We have 
lins obtained a collective view of the 
conomicol pbenoniena ol society, con- 
midered as existing simultaneously We 
nave ascertained, to a certain extent, 
the pnnciples of their interdependence , 
and when the state of some of tho ele- 
ments 18 known, we should now be able 
to infer, in a general way, the contem- 
.poraneoufl state of most of the others 
[All this, however, has only put ns in 
■possession of the economics laws of a 
(stationary and unchanging society 
’We have still to consider the econo- 
[mical condition of mankind as liable to 
yhango, and indeed (m the more ad- 
vanced portions ot the race, and in all 
iegions to which their influence reaches) 
ns at all tunes undergoing progressive 
changes We have to consider what 
■these changes are, what are their laws, 
and what their ultimate tendencies, 
thereby adding a theory of motion to onr 


theory of eqmbbnnm — thp Dynamics 
Qfpolibcal_ecpnoiay-tQ,the[Btatica 
inTliTs'mqiiiry, it is natural to com- 
mence by tracing the operation of 
known and acknowledged agencies. 
ANTiatevcr may be the other chances 
which the economy of societj is des- 
tined to undergo, there is one actually 
in progress, concerning which there can , 
be no dispute In the leading countnes 
of the world, and in all others as they 
come within the influence of those lead- ■ 
ing countnes, there is at least one pro- ■ 
gressiv e movement which continues ' 
with little intemiption from year to 
year and from generation to genera- 
tion, a_jorogress in wealth, an ad 
vancernent in wdiarji’cnlled jnaferlal 
prosponty All the nations which we 
hre accustomed to call cmhzed, in 
crease gradually in production and in 
Mpulation and there is no reason to 
doubt, that not onl^ these nations will 
for some time continue so to increase, 
but that most of tlie other nations of 
the world, indnding some not yet 
founded, wiU sncccssively enter upon 
the same career It will, therefore, bo 
onr first object to examine the nature 
and consequences of this progressivo 
change , tne elements which constituto 
it, and the effects it produces on tho 
various economical facts of which wo 
have been traemg the laws, and espe- 
cially on wages, profits, rents, values, 
and prices. 


§ 2 Of the features T-hich charao- 
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nr prncrnlion, mnl Bflfi'anip aueh fro- 
qui.nl pliiiipn H of nncxplorf 1 fifM< If 
jond, RM to ju lity tho Ixlitf tliM oi r 
ncquniiitRnce n itli nntiiro n mil rUi wt 
nn ilR infuitci ’fliin incrrM'inR.pliy 
tUSRl-Vnp'el'dj^e IS new, U'O, iuop 
jpullv tlinn nt buv fnnnrr pcno'l, con 
Uorted li\ priclKnl iiipciiniti, into pliv 
'ficftl power llie mn^t mirvcUo-a of 
uTodtrii inienticiifl one "■Iiitli rraliX'S 
llio iiimgiimrr ft its o'' tl o mnjpcnn, 
not iiictnplior crUt Init litcnll)— tKf 
ckctro-wnputtic telcpmpit — fpratip 
Into existence but r lew year* ater 
tlio estfliilislimeiit of tho scicntilio 
tlicorj wlinb it rcali-eB nnd cxenpli 
fies Litstlp, tlic iiinniiftl part of tlie*c 
great scicunfic opomtions ib now never 
wanting to the inti llectunl tliere is no 
diQicidty in hiiding-orfonning, in n suf 
ficiont number of the \ r rknig bands of 
tbe community, tbe plill requisuo for 
executing tbo most delicate procexsna 
of tbe application of science to prnc 
tical uses From tins union of condn 
tions, It 18 impossible not to look for 
ward to a last muliipbcation and long 
Buccession of contnranccs for econo- 
miring labour and increasing its pro- 
duec , and to an eicrvnder ditTuann 
of tbo use and boneOt of tbote contn 
laiiceB 

( Another change -wbiob has alwarB 
^ithcrto cbnraclcnzcd, and will ns 
Burtdiy continue to cuaractcn/c, the 
jprogreEs of embzed Bociotv, is a con 
|tinunl in^rcnso of tbo BCcnnty of ptrsbn 
tpijd^ ■jiropetfy TThe people of every 
country in Lnropc, tbe most btteLward 
as well aa the moat advanced, arc, in 
each generation, bettor protected 
Bgmnst tbo violence nnd rapacity of 
one auoUior both by a more ellicienl 
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cuunttfrs gm'** Ics* prtj ru; rj 
pnjuic, I ih In list 11 an 1 (n tbr Dif n 
ntT of I” imp h Wars, and tb" n >- 
t n lion i! fv tnutf, are new ti'eally 
fp fi cj, It- almost every country, tn 
tbof dis Alt and oatlnng p it-e-si .n* 
nt *bith It coine* i ito cifia'-t Kith 
sviagt-s bven tl)p ncimiulrs n^ for 
turri wbirb ante f oiu InentabV na 
turn) calnmitni*, am ni'irv srd ii < fU 
softentd to tbo*" on whom tlmv W! by 
tbo conlinuid extension of tbo nolmarv 
prnclice of insursoco 

Of till* incrcRscd rrcnntv, on" rtl 
tbo most unfailing effects i» r prcaii 
nitrenecj^b of production and oLjj!-^ 
cuTOuTaltiin ’ Indusiry RinS-yrttynlit^ 
cnnii'bl ciitl, wluro then u not n p'f- 
pendfrnnt prvbnbilily tbnt these who 
lal'our and xmirr will Is* pcirmvird to 
eiijov And the nearer this prubabili!} 
apnroacbes to eertninty, the mow; do 
inunstrj and frugality l>"ccime J-'** 
Sliding qualities in a pt-ople Kxpen 
tuce has sbewn that a birge pmjiortbm 
of the results of labour nnd alsitincuro 
ina\ bo tnton away bi fixed taiatii'Ti, 
wntbout tmpainng, and Miniotinicsevcn 
with tbo cQcet of >titmi! ding, t!ie 
quablKsfrom winch a great prwioclinn 
nnd an abundant cajiital tabt tbur 
nso But tViosc quaUiits n"o not 
proof against a high dcgrci of nneer 
tainty 'JTio government may carry 
off I part , but iberu must bu assuranco 
tbnt it mil not interfere, nor Buffer 
any one to interfere, with tho re- 
mainder 


luiuur , 1' 

One of tlic changes which most m 1 ^ 
falltbly attend the progress of modem \ 
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|Eociety, IB an impro yemont in the b oBi- ptaotiCR.oLccMiporation ABBOciataons 
( negscgp^jttiotiOt-tha^neral nmsB of of mdindualB voluntanly oombimng 
I mbuklUQ. I do not mean that the their email contnbutionfl, noi\ perform 
practical eagacity of an mdindnal works, both of an industrial and of 
human bemg is greater than formerly many other characters, which no one 
I am molmed to believe that econo- person or small number of persons are 
mical progress has hitherto had e\en a noh enough to accomplish, or for the 
contrary effect A person of good no- performance of which the few persons 
tural endowments, in a rude state of capable of accomphshiug them were 
Bocioty, can do a greater number of formerly enabled to exact the most 
tlungs tolerably well, has a greater inordmate remuneration As wealth! 
power of adaptmg means to ends, la increases and business capacity im-' 
more capable of extncatmg himself proves, we may look forward to a great 
and others from an unforeseen embar- extension of establishments, both for 
rassment, than nmety-nme in a hun- industrial and other purposes, formed 
drcd of those who have known only by the collective contributions of large 
■frhat 18 called the civihred form of hfo numbers , establishments like those 
How far these points of lufenonty of called by the technical name of joint- 
faculties are compensated, aud by what stock companies, or the associations 
means they might be compousatod still less formally constituted, which are so 
more completely, to the civilized man numerous m England, to raise funds 
as an individual being, is a question for public or pbihinthropio objects, or 
belonging to a diflerent mqmrv hem lastly, those associations of workpeople, 
the present. But to civihzed human either for production or to bnj goods 
Jieings collectively considered, the com- for their common consumption, which 
pensation is ample What is lost in are now specially known by the name 
the separate elhoioncy of each, is far of co-operative societies 
inore than made up by the greater ca- progress which is to be expected 

^acity of umted action In proportion in thEpliysicaXsoiences and nrts, com 
88 they put oil the quahties of the bihefw ith the greater secunty of pro-'’ 
savage, tney become amenable to dis- perty, and greater freedom in uisjiosing 
ciphne , capable of adhering to plans of it, which are obMous features ui the 
concerted beforehand, and about which cmlizatioii of modem nations, and 
thej may not have been consulted , of with the more extensive and more 
subordinating theu: indi\ idual capnee skilful employment of the joiut-stockj 
to a procouceived determination, and pnnciple, afford space and scope for an 
porformmg severally the parts allotted indefinite increase of capital and prof 
to them in a combined undertaking duebon, and for the increase of populaj 
Works of all sorts, impractitable to the tion which is its ordinary accompaiu- 
savage or the half-ciiihzed, are daily mont That the growth of population 
accomphshed by ciiahzed nations, not will overpass the mcroase of produc 
by any greatness of faculties in the bon, there is not much reason to ap 
actual agents, but through the fact prebend , and that it should oven keep 
that each is able to rely with certainty pace with it, is inconsistent with the 
on the others for the porbon of the work supposibon of any real improvement 
winch they respecbscly undertake in the poorest classes of the people It 
Tlie peculiar characteristic, in short, of is, however, qmte possible that there j 
cnnhzed beings, is the capacity of co- might bo a great progress in indiistnal, 
operation , and this, like other facul improvement, and m the signs of what' 
tms, tends to improve by practice, and is commonly called national prosperity, j 
I becomes capable of assummg a con a great increase of aggregate wealth, 
Btantly wider sphere of action and even, m some respects, a better 

j Accordmgly there 18 no more certain distnbubon of it, that not only the 
I incident of the progressiye change nch might grow richer, but many of 
j taking place in society, than the con the poor might grow nch, that tho 
1 tmuof growth of the pnnc iplo..,and lutemicdiate classes might become 
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more numerous sud pon-erful, and tho 
means of enjoyable existence bo more 
and more Cutely diffused, wlnlo yet 
tbe CTcat class at the base of the svbolo 
might Increase in numbers only, and 
not in comfort nor in cultirntinn V'e 
must, thorefore, in conaidonnp fho 
effects of tbe progress of industTy 
admit as a siippositinu, Lowover greatfy 
ire deprecate as a fact, an increase of 


opiilation ns long-continued, as icde* 
nito, and povnbly oven as rapid, as 
(be increase of prodncUon and accu- 
mulation 

With theso proliminaiyob'ervatiODS 
on tlio causes of change at svotk in a 
Bonctr sriusb is in a sfato of econo- 
mical nrogres", 1 proceed to a mom 
dotnilcil examination of tbo cbsngei 
thomsolvos. 


CHAl’TER IL 


/ tupujESCK ow TiiE rnooREss OP isDusrnr Airo roroi.sTio’t oil 
VALUES ASU PniOES 


§ 1 The ebanges which tho pro- 
gress of mduatry causes or presupposes 
in tuo circumstancoB of production, aro 
necessnnly attended ivitb changes in 
lue values of commodities 
. The pormanont values of all things 
nmehare noiilier under a natural nor 
under an artificial monopoly, depend, 
I no liave seen, on tlicircost of pro 
j auction But tbo Increasing power 
'WDion mankind are constantly nc- 
qumng over nature, incrcosos more 
and more the cfEcioncy of Imman 
; exertion, or m other words, diminishes 
.post of production All mvenfions by 
nhich a greater quantity of any com 
modity cam bo produced with the samo 
a^ur, or tbe wme quantity with less 

io « at ohridKe the process, 

so that the capital employed needs not 

U advanced fo^ long a time, lesson 

. ■AB.-iowver, value is relative , 
‘dimiT and improvements in pro- 

anrair,n T commodities 

wd in tho same degree, there would 

WM 'fa'nes. Thinirs 

Sr^artb^^® exchange for eaSh 
other at the same rates as before , and 
mankind would obtain a greater qnan 
of all things m return for\eir 
abstmonco, without having 
e^‘cr abundance measured and 
dcclarod fas it is when it affects only 
thiiig| by the diminished exchange 
value ot tho commodity, ™ 


As for pnccs, in these circumstancctt 
they would bo aOtcUd or not, accord 
ing ns tho improvements in prodnetiorji 
did or did not extend to the precious 
mcfils If the matonals of moncif 
were an exception to tho general dimi 
imtion of cost of proiluctioD, the viiiucs 
of all other things would fall in relation 
to money, that h, there would bo a fnlk 
^general pnees throughout tho world < 
But if money, like other things, and in I 
the same degree ns otiior things, were / 
obtained in greater abundance and / 
cheapness, pnecs would bo no morej 
aflccted than laluos could, and there 
would he no visiblo sign, in the state 
of tbo markets, of any of the changes 
which had taken place, except tfint 
there would bo (if people continued to 
labour as much as before) n groafei 
quail ity of all sorts of commwhtics, 
circnlated at the same prices by a 
greater quantity of money 
Improvements in production are not \ 
e only circorastance accompanying < 
o progress of industry, which tenda ) 
o dmimah the cost of producing, oraty 
jooBt of obtaining, commcditics An- 
other circumstance is the increase of 
mtercouiw between different parts of. 
10 world As commerce extends, and { t 
attempts to restrain it by 
rws become obsolete, commodities 
^ produced in 
0 places in whitli their prodiiotion 
n bo earned on at the least eipenss 
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jOFlaIwur and capital to niankiml As 
Wivilizntion spreadfl, and security of 
^rson and property becomes esta 
Wished, in parts of the world which 
pave not hitherto had that advantage, 
fho product! VO capabilities of thosB 
places are called into fuller actmt}, 
for tho benefit both of their own inba- 
bitanta and of foreigners The igno- 
rance and misgovemmont in wliioh 
many of tho regions most favoured by 
nature are still grovelling, afiord work, 
probably, for manr genembons before 
those countnea will bo raised even to 
tho present level of the most civilized 
parts of Europe llucli will also depend 
on the increasing migration of lalxmr 
and capital to unoccupied parts of tho 
earth, of which the soil, climate, and 
situation are found, by the ample means 
of explorabon now possessed, to pro- 
mise not onlv a largo return to in- 
dustry, but groat facilibes of producing 
commodibes smted to the markets of 
old countries Much as tho coUeobvo 
indnstry of the earth is likely to be 
increased in efficiency bj the extension 
of science and of tho industnal arts, a 
sbll more aohve sonree of increased 
ghenppessjiC produoUon will-be found, 
probably, for some time to come, in the 
padnallj unfolding consoqucnces^f 
Free Trade, and in the increasing scale 
on wliicb^Eimgnibon and Colonization 
ynirie-oamed on 

From tho causes now onnraorated, 
unless counteracted bv others, tho 
progress of things enables a country to 
obtain at less and less of real cost, not 
Only Its own productions but those of 
Foreign countries Indeed, whatever 
fiimimsbos the cost of its own produo 
hons, when of an exportable character, 
mablea it, ns we have already seen, to 
obtam jts imports at loss real cost. 

^ §“2 But IB it the fact, that these 
tendencies are not countoricted? Has 
the progrosa of wealth and industiy no 
»fFeot in regard to cost of production, 
but to dimmish it ? Are no causes of 
in opposite character brought into 
iperation by the same progress, suf- 
icient in some cases not only to nen 
jiibze but to overcome tho former, and 
mnvert the descending moienient of 


coat of produobon mto an ascending 
movement? We are already aivare 
that there are such causes, and that, 
in the case of the most important 
olassea of commodities, food and mate- 
nab, there is a tendency diametncally 
opposite to that of which we have been 
speaking The cost of produchon ot‘ 
these coiumodihes tends to increase 
TJhifl js..not a property.inherent,in 
the commodities themselves If popu- 
lation were stabonary, and the prMuce 
of the earth never needed to bo aug- 
mented in quanbty, there would ho no 
cause for greater cost of production. 
Mankind would, on the contrary, have 
the full benefit of all improvements in 
ngncultiiro, or in the arts subsidiary te 
It, and there would be no difference, m 
this respect, between the products of 
ngnculturo and those of manufactures 
I'lio onl^ products of industiy which, if 
population did not increase, would lio 
liable to a real increase of cost of prr/- 
duction, are those winch, depending on 
a matenal which is not renewed, are 
either wholly or partially exhaustible , 
suoh as coal, and most if not all motals , 
for oven iron, the most abundant as 
well as most useful of metallio products, 
which forms an ingredient of most 
minernb and of almost all rocks, is 
susceptible of exhaustion so far ns 
regard its nchost and most tractable 
ores 

When, however, population m- . 
creases, as it has never yet failed to 
do when the mcreaso of industry and, 
of tho means of subsistenco made room* 
for It, the demand for most of the pro-j 
duobons of the earth, and particularly’ 
for food, increases in a corresponding 
proportion And then comes into 
effect that fundamental law of preduc- 
tion from the soil, on w hich we nave so 
frequentl} had occasion to expatiate , 
the law, that increased labour, in any 
given state of agncultural skill, is 
attended with a less than proportional 
increase of produce The cost of pro| 
dnction of the fruits of the earth luj 
creases, ccsieris jjaribui, with every f 
increase of the doninnd 

No tendency of a like kind exists \ 
with respect to manufactured articles i 
The tendency is m the contrary direot 
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^ tinn The larger the ecale on which 
I luiinofaotunng operationB are caned 
I on, the more cheaplj they can in 
''general be performed Mr Senior has 
pone the length of ennnciatinp ns an 
inherent law of manufacturing in 
Uustry, that in it increased production 
lakes place at a smaller cost, while in 
apncnltuml industry increased produc- 
tion takes place at a greater cost. I 
cannot think, however, that even in 
liianufacturos, increased cheapness fol 
l^ows increased production bj anything 
amounting to a law It is a probable 
and usual, but not a necessary, con 
sequence 

As manufactures, however, depend 
for their matenala either upon agncul- 
ture, or mining, or the spontaneous 
produce of the earth, manufacturing 
industry is subject, in respect of one 
of its essentials, to the same law as 
agriculture But the crude material 
generally forms so small a portion of 
the total cost, that anv tendency which 
may exist to a progressive increase in 
mat single item, is much over balanced 
by the diminution continuallj taking 
place in all the other elements, to 
which diminution it is impossible at 
present to assign any limit. 

Ihe tendency, then, being to a per- 
petual increase of the productive 
power of labour m manufactures, while 
in oCTculture and mming there is a 
conUict between two tendencies, the 
one towards an increase of productive 
power, the other towards a diminution 
° “t production bemg les- 

sened by every improvement in the 
processes, and augmented by every 
pddition to population , it foUows that 
®*ohang6 values of manufactured 
Reticles, compared with the products of 
ingnculturo and of mines, haie, as 
jpopulation and industry advance, a 
certain and decided tendency to fall 
Money being a product of mmes, it 
^maj also belaid down as a rule, that 
.manufactured articles tend, as siJciety 
advances, to fall in money pnee The 
industn^ history of modem nafaons, 
ebpeoially during th. last hundred 
rears, fully bears out this assertion 

^ § 3 hether agncnltural produce 
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increases in absolute ns well ns com 
parative cost of production, depends on 
the conflict of the two antagonist 
agencies, increase of population, and 
improvement in ngncultuml skill In i 
Bomej perhaps in most, states of society, 
(looking at the wholo surface of the 
earth,) both agricultural skill and 
population are either stationary, or 
increase very slowly, and the cost of 
production ot food, therefore, is nearly, 
stationary In a society which iff 
advancing in wealth, population genel 
rally increases foster than ognoulturaj 
shll, and food consequently tends to 
become more costly , but there mi 
tunes when a strong impulse sots li 
towards agncultnml iraprovomonti 
Such an impulse has shown itself ii) 
Great Bntain dnnng the last twenty 
or five-and twenty years In England 
and Scotland agncultnral slall has of 
late increased considerably faster than 
population, insomuch that food and 
other agncnltural produce, notwitli 
standing the increase of people, can be 
grown at loss cost than they were 
u the abolition of 

the Corn Laws has pven an additional 
Bbmnlns to the spirit of improvement. 
In some other countnes, and particu- 
larly in France, the impnnoment of 
agnculturo gains ground still more 
docid^y upon population, because 
though agnculturo, except in a few 
provinces, advances slowly, populotion 
advances still more slowly, and even 
^th increasing slowness , its growth 
being kept down, not by poverty, which i 
ty prudenw 

Which of the two conflicting 
agencies is gainmg upon the other at 
any particular time, might be conjec- 
tured yvith tolerable accuracy from the 
money price of agncnltural produce 
(supposing bnllion.,not to vary mate- 
rially in value), provided a snfEcient 
number of years could bo taken, to 
lonn an average independent of the 
nnctuations of seasons This, however. 

If practicable, smee Mr Tooke 
“®®if “9'™ that even so long a penod 
as half a century may include a much 
greater proportion of abundant and a 
smaller of deficient seasons, than is 
properly due to it. A more average, 
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therefore, might lend to conclusions 
onlj the more misleading, for their de- 
ceptive semhlance of neenraej There 
would be less danger of error in taking 
the nvensre of onlj a smal! number of 
jrenrs, nn^ correcting it br a conjcc- 
jtural allowance for the character of the 
'ECnsons, than in tmsting to a longer 
avcniM without anr such correction 
It IS hardly necessary to add, that in 
founding conclusions on quoted prices, 
allowance must also be made as far 
as possible for any changes in the 
general exchange value of tua precious 
metals * 

V § 4 Thus far, of the effect of the 
progress of society on the permanent 
“or nvenige values and pnees of com- 
inodilies It remains to M considered, 
'in what manner the same progress 
jaffccts their fluctuations Concerning 
^the answer to this question there can 
.be no doubt. Intends in a very high 
detrrec to dimin’islLTh'em' — 

^in poor and backward societies, ns 
m the East, and in Europe dnnng the 
middle ages, extraordinaiy differences 
in the price of the same commodity 
might exist in places not veiy 
■Qistant from each other, because the 
'want of roads and canals, tlie imper- 
Tcction of marine navigation, and the 
jnsecunty of communications generallv, 
prevented things from being trans- 
^rted from the places where they were 
cheap tc ihose where they were deal 
The things most IiaUe to fluctuations 
in value, those directly influenced by 
the seasons, and ’specially food, were 
seldom earned to any great distances 
lEach locality dependeu, as a general 
rule, on its own prodnee smd that of 
Its immediato noighbonrhood. In most 
years, accordingly, there was, in some 
part or other of any large country, a 
real dearth Almost every season must 
be unpropitious to some amoug the 
many Eoils and chmates to be found in 
an extensive tract of country , bnt as 
the same season is also in general more 

* A »tni better criterion, perhaps, than 
that luggested In the text, would be the 
Increase or diminution of the amoont of tho 
labourer s wosne eitimated in agricultural 
produce. 


than ordinanly favourable to others, it 
18 only occasionally that the aggregate 
produce of the whole conn try is de- 
bcient, and even then in a less degree 
than that of many separate portions , 
while a deficiency at all considerable, 
extending to the whole world, is a 
thing almost unknown In modeml 
times, therefore, there is only dearth,! 
where there formerlv would have been* 
famine, and sulhcienoy eierywheroj 
when anciently there would hare been 
scarcity in some places and superfluity ^ 
in others 

The same change has taken place | 
with respect to all other articles of 1 
commerce The safety and cheapness 
of communications, which enable » 
deficiency in one place to be snpplieu 
from the surplus of another, at a mode- 
rate or even a small advance on the 
ordinary pnee, render the flnctnations 
of prices much less extreme thou for-,, 
merly This effect is much promoted 
by the existence of large capitals,, bo-! 
longing to what are cafled ^culativaj 
merchants, whose bnsmess uis'Io'Tmy’ 
goodstn^rder to resell them at a profit \ 
These dealers naturally bnyuig things 
when they are cheapest, and storing 
them up to be brought again mto the 
market when the pnee has become un- 
usually high, the tendency of their 
operations is to equalize price, or at 
least to moderate its mequalities Tho 
pnees of things are neither so much 
depressed at one time, nor so mueh 
raised at another, as they would bo if 
speoulative dealers did not exist . 

Speculators, therefore, hayejadiighly 

useMoffice'jCTHe'&Mnoiny of society, I 

and (contrary to common opinion) tne/l 
most useful portion of the class are I' 
those who Peculate in commodities ' 
affected by the vicissitudes of seasons. 

If there were no corn-dealers, not only 
would the pnee of com be hahle to 
vanations much more extreme then at 
present, but m a deficient season the 
necessary snpphes might not be forth 
coming at all Unless there were 
speculators in com, or unless, m de- 
fault of dealers, the fanners became 
speculatorB, the pnee in a season of 
aonndunce would fall without any Imnt 
or check, except the wasteful consnmp- 
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bon thnt wonld invnnnblj follow That 
any part of the rarplua of one year 
remains to supply the deficiency of 
another, le owing either to farmers 
who withhold com from the market, 
or to dealers who buj it when at the 
cheapest and lay it np in store 

r § 6 Among persons who have not 
*much considered the subject, there is a 
1 nobon that the gains of speculators are 
often made by causmg an artificial 
• scarcity , that they create a high price 
'by their own purchases, and then profit 
by it This may easily be shown to bo 
fallacious If a corn-dealer makes pur- 
chases on snecnlahonj and produces a 
nse, when there is neither at the bme 
nor afterwards any cause for a nse of 
pnee except his own proceedings , he 
no doubt appears to grow ncher as 
long as bis purchases continue, because 
lie IB a holder of on article which is 
quoted at a higher and higher pneo 
but this apparent gam only seems 
within his reach so long as he does 
not attempt to reahzo it If ho has 
bought, for instance, a million of quar- 
ters, and by withholding them from 
the market, has raised the pnee ten 
Bliilhngs a quarter, just so much ns 
the price has been raised by with- 
^wing a million quarters, will it be 
lowered by bringing them back, and 
the best that he can hope is that he 
wiU lose nothing except interest and 
his expenses If by a gradual and 
cauUous sale he is able to realize, on 
some porhon of his stores, a part of the 
mcieased nnee, so also he wiU un- 
douhtedly have had to pay a part of 
that pnee on some portion of his pur 
jehases He runs considerable nsk of 
fmcumng a still greater loss , fbr the 
temporary high pnee is veiw hlelv to 
ihaie tempted of hers, who had no share 
)Ui causing it, and who might other 
wise not have found their way to his 
^-market at all, to bnng their com there 
Md intercept a part of the advantage’ 

00 thnt instead of profiting hv a 
scarcity caused by himself, he is h\ no 
means unlikely, after buying in an 
average market, to be forced to sell m 
a superabundant one 

1 As an individ lal speculator cannot i 
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gain by a nse of pnee solely of hi» 
own creating, so neither can a number 
of speculators gain collectively Si, 
nse, winch their operations have ar " 
tificiojly produced Some among a 
number of speculators may gain, by 
superior jud^ont or good fortune m 
selecting the time for realizing, but 
thov make this gam at tho expense, 
not of the consumer, but of tho other 
^culators who are less nidicious 
They, in fact, convert to their own! 
benefit the high pnee produced by the' 
speculations of the others, leaving to 
these the loss resulfing from the recoilJ 
It is not to be denied, therefore, that| 
speculators may ennch themselves by i 
other people’s loss But it is by the! 
losses of other speculators As muclii 
must have been lost by one set of] 
dealers as is gained by another sot 
When a siicculation m a coniramlityf 
proves profitable to the speculators ai' 
a body, it is becanso in tho interval! 
between their bujnng and rescllingl! 
the pnee nscs from some cause inde-( 
pendent of them, their only connexion t 
with It consisting in having foreseen t 
It In this case, their purchases make 
the pnee begin to nse sooner than it 
omerwise would do, thus spreading 
the pmation of tho consumers over a 
longer Mnod, but mitigatmg it at the 
time of its greatest height ovidentiv 
to the general adiantage In this, 
however, it is assumed that they have 
not overrated the nse which they 
looked forward to For it often hap- 
pens thot speculative purchases are 
made m the expectation of some in- 
crease of demand, or deficiency of 
®'^PPvi which after all does not occur, 
or not to the extent which the specu. 
lator expected In that case tho specu c 
lotion, instead of moderating fiuctiia 
lions, has caused a fluctuation of pnee* 
whith otherwise would not hove nap- 
^iied, nr aggravated one which would j 
But in that case the speculation Is a ! 
losing one, to the speculators collec- ) 
tively, however much some individuals i 
may gain by it All that part of the 
nse ot pnee by which it exceeds what 
there are mdependent grounds for, 
CMnot give to the speculators us a 
body any benefit, smee the pnee is Cf 
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much depressed by tbeir sales as it -was 
raised by their purchases , and while 
they gain nothing by it, they lose, not 
only tboir trouble and expenses, but 
almost always much more, through the 
effects incident to the arUficial nse of 
pnce, in checking consumption, and 
bringing forward supphes from nnfore- 
ijBeen quarters The operations, there- 
fore, of speculative dealers, are nsafhl 
jto the pubhc whenever profitable to 
jthemseKes, and though they are 
sometimes injimons to the pubhc, by 
heightening the fluctuations which 
their more usual ofhce is to alleviate, 
yet whenever this happens the specu- 
^ lators are the greatest losers The in- 
terest, in short, of the speculators as a 
body, coincides with the mterost of the 
pubho, and as they can only fail to 
' serve the pubhc interest in proportion 
as they miss their own, the best way 
to promote the one is to leave them to 
•. pursue the other in perfect freedom, 

. I do not deny that speculators may 
jHggnvvate a local scarcity In col 
tectmg corn from the villages to supply 
the towns, they make the dearth 
-penetrate into nooks and comers 
Swhioh might otherwise have escaped 
worn boating their share of it. To buy 
and rcB^ell iii th e sama-nl aoe, to n35Ilo 
alleviaTe sciij mty to buy in one place 
and resell in another, may increase it 
in the former of the two places, but 
relieves it in the latter, where the 
price IS higher, and which therefore, 
by the veiy supposition, is hkely to he 
suffering more And those suffenngs 
always fall hardest on the poorest 
consumers, since the noh by out- 
bidding, can obtain their aconstomod 
supply nndimmishod if they choose 

I To no persons, therefore, ore the ope- 
rations of corn-dealers on the whole so 
beneficial as to the poor Accidentally 
and exceptionally, the poor may suffer 
from them it might sometimes be 
more advantageous to the raral poor 
to have corn cheap in winter^ when 
they are entirely dependent on it, even 
if the consequence were a dearth in 
spnng, when they can perhaps obtain 
partiS substitutes But there are no 
substitutes, procurable at that season, 
whu-h serve in any great detpee to 


replace bread com as the chief article 
of food if there were, its pnce would 
fall in the spnng, instead of coiv 
tinning, as it always does, to nse till 
the approach of harvest 
There IS an opposition of immediate) 
interest, at the moment of sale, bui 
tween tne dealer in corn and the conf 
sumer, as there always is between th« 
seller and the buyer and a time of 
dearth being that in which the specu- 
lator makes his largest profits, he is 
an object of dislike and jealousi at 
that lime, to those who are suffering 
while he is gaming It is an error, 
however, to suppose that the com 
dealer’s business affords him any ex- 
traordinary profit , he makes his gains 
not constantly, but at particular times, 
and they must therefore occasionally 
be great, but the chances of profit in 
a business m which there is so much 
competition, cannot on the whole be 

r ater than in other employments 
year of scarcity, in which great 
gains are made by com-dealers, rarely 
comes to an end without a recoil 
which places many of them in the list 
of banmoipts Ihere have been few? 
more promising seasons for com^ 
dealers than tlie year 1847, and 
seldom was there a greater break njl 
among the speculators than in the 
autumn of that year The chances ol 
failure, m this most precanons trade, 
are a set-off against great occasional 
profits If the corn-dealer were to 
sell luB stores, dunng a dearth, at a 
lower pnce than that which the 
competition of the consumers assigns 
to him, he would make a sacrifice, to 
chanty or philanthropy, of the fair 
profits of his employment, which may 
bo quite as reasonably roqmrod from 
any other person of equal means 
His business being a useful one, it is 
the interest of the pubhc that the 
ordinaiy motives should exist for car- 
rying it on, and that neither law nor 
opinion should prevent an operation 
beneficial to the public from being 
attended with as much pnvate ad- 
vantage as IS compatible with full and 
free compehtion 

it appears, then, that the flnotu* 
turns of values and pnees ansmg fronj 
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vanaticraB of supply, or from allorabonB 
iin real (as distuigmsheil from spocn- 
t,,!atjve) Qomand, may Iw expected to 
t become more moderate as socioty 
Wdvances With regard to Ihoso 
' which anse from miscalcalation, and 
especially from the alternations of 
undue expansion and excessive con 
traction of credit, which occupy so 
conspicnons a place among commercial 
phenomena, the same thing cannot he 
aftirmcd with equal confidence Such 
viuPBiliidos, beginning with irrational 
speculation and ending with a com- 
mercial cnsis, have not hitherto he 
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come cither less frequent or less 
violent with the jgrowth of MpUal 
and extension of industry Rathefi 
they may ho said to have l>ecome| 
more BO in consequence, ns is often} 
said, of increased competition , but, as 
1 prefer to say, of a low rate of profits 
and interest, which makes capitalists 
dissatisfied with the ordina^ conrso 
of safe morcanlilo gams Tho con 
nexion of this low rate of profit with 
tho advance of popnlation and acenj 
mulation, is one of the points to b^ 
lUnstrated in the ensuing obaplors 

\\ ^ 
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INFLUEhCTE OP TITE mOOIlESS OP INDlJSTnT AND POrDLATlON ON PFSTS, 
PHOF1TS, AND WAQIM. 


§ 1 CoH TLN n iK Q the mqniry into , 
the nature of the economical changes 
fafang place in a society which is in 
a state of industrial progress, we shall 
next consider what is the effect of that 
progress on the distnbntion of the 
I produce among the vanous classes who 
share in it. We may confine onr at- 
tention to the system of distnbntion 
which 13 the most complex, and which 
iirtnallv includes all others — that in 
which the produce of mamifnetures is 
shared between two classes, labourers 
and capitalists, and the produce of 
ignculture among three, labonrera, 
capitalists, and landlords 
The charactenstio features of what 
1 18 commonly meant by mdnstnal pro- 
1 gresR, resolve themselves mainly into 
V' three — moreaso of capital, increase of 
I populabou, and improvements in pro- 
‘ duction , understanding the last ex- 
pression m Its widest sense, to include 
the process of proonnng commodities 
from a distance, as well as that of pro- 
ducing them The other changes 
which take place are chiefly conse- 
quences of these , as, for example, the 
tendency to a progressive increase of 
the cost of production of food , nnsing 


from an increased demand, which ttiny 
be occasioned either by increased nopu 
lation, or by an increase of capital and 
wages, enabling the poorer classes to 
increase thoir consumption It mil 
be convenient to set out by consider 
mg each of the three canscs, as 
operatmg separately , after which wo 
can suppose them combmod m any 
manner we think fit. i 

Let ns first suppose that population | \ 
increases, copitaf and the arts of pro- jT 
duction remaining stationary One ot y 
the effects of this change of oircum 1 
stances is snlHcientlj' obnous wages j 
Jtjllfall , tho labouring class wilT" be. * 
rednbed to an infenor condition The! I 
state of the capitalist^on the contrary,'! ' 
will he improved With the same* 
capital, he can purchase more labour, 
and obtain more produce His ra te oi 
profit IB increased The depenSbneo 
ofthoTato' of profits on the cost of 
la bonr 18 here verified , forthe labonrer 
obtominp a diminished quantity of 
commodities, and no nltcrabon bein^ 

3 sod m the circnmstancos of their 
ebon, the diminished quantity 
represents a dimuushed cost. The 
labourer obtains not only a smaller 
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foal reward, but the product of a 
Buialler quantity of labour The first 
cireumslance is the important one 
to himself, the last to his employer 
Nothing has occurred, thus far, to 
affect m any way the value of any 
commodity , and no reason, therefore, 
has yet shown itself, why rent should 
bo either raised or lowered But if 
re look forward another stage in the 
senes of effects, we may see our way 
to such a consequence The labourers 
have increased in numbers their 
condition is reduced in the same pro- 
portion , the increased numbers divide 
among them only the produce of the 
same amount oflabour as before But 
they may economize in their other 
comforts, and not m their food each 
may consume as much food, and of as 
costly a qualitj, as previously , or 
they may submit to a reduction, but 
not in proportion to the inorease of 
numbers On this supposition, not- 
SwUhstaudmg the diminution of real 
bvages, the mcreased population will 
ireqmro on increased quantity of food 
Rut since industnal skill and know- 
ledge are supposed to be stationary, 
more food can only be obtained^ by 
'resorting to worse laud, o rrto* meth ods. 
oTcuMvirtioirwhioirnre less produ^ve 
in_proportion fo~ the outlay Capital 
for this extension of agnoulture will 
not bo wantmg , for though, by hypo- 
thesis, no adition takes place to 
the capital in existence, a sufiScient 
amount can bo spared from the m- 
du^tiy which prenonsly supphed the 
, Outer and less pressmg wants which 
the labourers have been obliged to 
giirt^ The additional supply of 
foo3r~thereforo, will bo produced, but 
1 produced at a greater cost , and the 
I exchange value of agncnltural pro- 
duce must nse It may be objected, 
(that profits havmg risen, the extra cost 
^ of produemg food can be defrayed from 
i profits, without anj increase of pneo 
it could, undoubtedly, but it will not 
because if it did, the agncidlunst 
would be placed in an inferior position 
to other capitalists The mciease of 
profits, bemg the effect of dimimshod 
VTiges, IS common to all employers of j 
1 1 1 our The increased oipenses anging i 
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from the necessity of a more costly 
cultivation, affect the agnoultunst 
alone For this peculiar burthen 
he must be pecuharly compensated, 
whether the general rate of profit be 
hi^h or low He will not submit in 
defamtely to a deduction from his 
profits, to which other cupitahsts are 
not subjject. Ho will not extend his 
cultivation by laying out fresh capital, 
unless for a return sufiScient to yield 
him as high a profit as conld be ob- 
tained by the same capital in other 
investments The value, therefore, ot 
hiB commodity will nse, and nse in'' 
proportion to the mcreased cost The ’ 
tanner will thus be indemnified for 
the burthen which is peenhar to hun 
seif, and will also enjoy the augmented 
rate of profit which la common to all 
capitalists 

It follows, from pnnciples with / 
which we are already familiar, thnlb 
in these circumstances rent will nse ( ' 
Any land can afiord to p^, and under 
free competition will pay, a rent equal 
to the excess of its prodnee above the 
return to an equd capital on tlie 
worst land, or under the least favour- 
able conditions Whenever, therefore, 
agnoulture is dnven to descend to 
worse land, or more onerous processes, 
rent rises Its nse will be twofold, 
for, in the first place, rent m kind, oi\ 
com rent, will nse , and in the beconj; j 
since the value of agricultural pro-l 
duce has also risen, rent, estimated in,| 
manufactured or foreign commoditiesj 
(which IB represented ctetens jianbusi 
by money rent) wiU nse still more 

The steps of the process (if^ after 
what has been formerly said, it is 
necessary to retrace them) are as fol- 
lows Com rises in pnee, to repay 
with the ordmary profit the capital 
required for producing additional com 
on worse land or bj more costly pro- 
cesses So far as regards this addi- 
tional com, the inoreased pnee is but 
an eqmvalent for the additional ex- 
pense, but the nse, extending to all 
com, affords on all, except the last 
produced, an extra profit If the 
termer was accustomed to produce 
100 quarters of wheat at 40»t and 
120 quarters wo now required, of 
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Tirhicb tbe last twenty ennnot be pro- 
dneed under 45« , he obtains the extra 
five abibjngB on the entire 120 
quarters, and not on the lost twenty 
alone He boa thus an extra 25L 
beyond the ordinary profits, and this, 
in a state of free competition, be will 
not be able to retain He cannot bow- 
ever bo compelled to give it up to the i 
consumer, since a less price than 45s ' 
would be inconsistent witb tbe prodao- 
tion of tbe last twenty quarters The 
price, then, will remain at 45s , and 
tbe 25L will be transferred by com- 
petition not to tbe consumer but 
to the landlord A nee of rent is 
therefore inevitably consequent on an 
increased demand for agncnltnral pro 
I duce, when nnaccompamed by in 
creased facilities for its production 
A truth which, after this final illus- 
tration, we may Lencefortb tale for 
granted, 

- The new element now introduced — 

^ an increased demand for food — heades 
i occasioning an increase of rent, atiU 


§ 2 

benefited On this snpposition tbe 
loss to the Inbonrer is paiHy ahsOThed 
in the additional labour required foi 
producing the lust instalment of am 
cultural prodnee , and tbe romaindor 
18 gained by the landlord, tbe only 
sbarer who always benefits by an in 
crease of population 


i further disturbs the distribution of the 
\ produce between capitalists and la- 


Iwnrers Tbe increase of popnlation 
will have diminished the reward of 
labour and if its cost is diminished 
as peatlv as its real remuneration, 
profits will be mcreased by the full 
' amount. If, however, the increase of 
population leads to an increased pro- 
' (I action of food, which cannot be sup- 
pbed but at an enhanced cost of pro- 
duction, tbe cost of labour will not be 
I so much diminished ns tbe real reward 
, of it, and profits, therefore, will not be 
’ so much raised It is even possible 
that they might not be raised at alL 
The labourers may previously have 
been so well provided for, tliat the 
whole of what tliev now lose may be 
struck off from thoir other indulgences, 
aud they may not, either by necessity 
or choice, nndeigo any reduction in 
tiio quantity or quality of their food 

I To produce the food for the increased 
number may be attended with such 
an increase of expense, thot wages, 
^ though reduced in quantity, may re- 
present as great a cost, may be tbe 
product of as much labour, as ^fore, 
l^and the capitalist may not be at all 


I 2 Let ns now reverse onr 


thesis, and, instead of supWEing 
pilal stationary and population ad 
vanemg, let us suppose capital ad i 
vancin^ and popniatioD stationary 
tbe facihties of production, both natn 
ral and acqmrto, being, as before, nn? ' 
altered The real wages of InDo urjV 
instead of will now nse , and i 

since the coSf^r'prodnctioh of tha^ 
things consumed by the labourer is 
not aiminishod, this nse of wa^a mw 
phes an equivalent increase of the cost! 
of labour, and diminnbon of profits.! 
To state the same deduction m other 
toms , tbe labonrers not being more 
numerous, and the prodnctive power 
of their lauoiir being only the same as 
before, there is no increase of the pro- 
dnee, the increase of wages therefore, 
most ho at the charge of the capital- 
ists. It IS not impossible that tlie 
cost of lahonr might he increased in 
even a greater ratio than its real re- ■ 
mniieration The improved conditmnV 
of the labonrers may increase the de-l 
mand for food The labonrers may* 
have been so lU off before, as not to 
have food enough , and may now con- 
sume more or they may choose to 
expend tlieir increased means partly 
or wholly in a more costly quality of 
food, reqiiinng more labour and more 
land , wheat, for example, instead of 
oats or potatoes ITiis extension of 
agnciiltnre implies, as usual, a groatof 
cost of production and a higlier pnc« 
so that ticsides the increase of the cost 
of labour ansing from the increase oi 
its reward, there will be a further inj 
crease (and an additional fall of profits) 
from the increased costliness of the 
commodities of wbeh that reward 
consists Hi B . same j^n se s wi lL^iXO-j 
a nse o f rent What the capital 
istis lose, above what the labourers 
gam, IS partly transferred to the land 
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Vcirf-t, Till) Ifthotircr ohlniiihig tho 
innio nnio'int of nocrawnfi, mmic^ 
wn^^ifthn'o rnin ninl ni llio ri'o la 
'OI' inmi to nil brnnehon of proihictioii, 
ihc cnpilal! t mnnot intlorainf;- him 
lolf hr chniiging hta rni])loj iiiniil, and 
ih' lo'ft imihi ho Irfinio hv profits 
It ftpiK-nrs, tlion, that the Iciitloncj 
jof nn luifi me of cnpitnl nrnl iMjiuln- 
lion IS to mill to rent at tho cxpciiHo 
of pmfila though n-iit does not gam 
nil tint profitslnoo, a part lieiiig nb 
forln il in incrtased oxpenaoB of pro- 
dut-tion, that IB, in hiring or feeding n 
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p-eator nnmhtr of lalKimrs to obtain 
I* p'ftfi emniint of ni^nculluml pn> 
ilo'ft Dr profile, must of tonnte l>o 
nil h miotxl il,e fii/e of profit, for r 
I i-i. r rale of profit on a larger uipitnl 
mar Mild a hiper iross profit, con 
SI le'td nh'oluirlr, though a smaller 
In pr 'portion to tfio entin prodm o 

'Jbis temJenn* of ]irofiis lo hi), is 
frn-'i lime to time c''mit<'rncti d bv 
ii'ipn n nil tils in priKloclion mIk ihor 
nni-inir from incnn»e of knowhtigti, or 
fmm an iiirna'-ed nro of tho Liioit 
h *'•0 ftln idr poss,'<acd Tins is tho 
thm) of the itmi. eliinonts, flio cffeclB 
o'" wlifth nn the difttnlmtion of the 
prT*tnftft rre undorlorih to invesiipatc, 
en'l the inrestia'afion mil ho IhciIi 
tateil hr supjK'Miii, as in the caso of 
tin otlier two elcnients, that it ope 
rntft«. III llie fiml instance, alono 

I -t Ijftt ns thm snpposo cnpiLaU 
nij'I p^pidntioD sfationan, and a (.nd-i 
dcii improrenif nl madi in tlin arts off 
prishictuni, by thu iiirentinn of more 
tflielmt mnehmes, or less costlp pro- j 
c sscii, nr by obtaining access to i 
ch'ajier comnioiJitics through foreign { 
trade 

The improTcment may citlier bo in I 
some of tho ncccssancs or indulgencca j j 
winch enli-r into the Imhitual coiisinnp / < 
tion of the Inlwuring class , or it may ho/ / 
niijihinhle only to luinnei consumed / 
ciclunroly by richer people Very ’ 
few, hovreier, of tho gnat Industnal 
inipToccinents are alfogotlier of (his 
Ia<.t discnption Agncultuml ini- 
provenicnts, except biiUi as spccinlly 
relate to some of the rarer and moro 
peculiar jirodncts, act directly upon 
tho principal objects of tho labourer’s 
oxpciiihtiiro 'J ho stcnni-cngiiio, and 
ocorj other invention which nltonlR a 
nmtmgeahlo power, aro iipphcuhlo to; 
nil things, and of course to those con, 
Slimed b^ tho lalKiuror E\cn tho 
power loom and tho spinning jenny, 
though njiplicd to tho most dolicnto 
fahncR, nro uvailnhlo no less for the 
coarse cot Ions and noollcns worn by 
the labouring class All iinproromontB 
in locomotion ohuapon the transport 
of nocesManos ns well as of hixiines, 
boldum 19 anew branch nf trade oj)oncc|. 

F F 
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vnthoTit, either directly or in some in 
direct wnv, causing some of the articles 
•which the mass of the people consume 
to he either produced or imported at 
' smaller cost. It may safely he affirmed, 
therefore, that improrements in pro- 
duction genorally tend to cheapen the 
commodities on which the wages of 
’the lahounng class are expended 
W In so far as the commodities affected 
liy an improvement are those which 
flhe labourers generally do not consume, 
jthe improvement has no effect in alter- 
'lug the distribution of the produce 
Those particular commodities, indeed, 
are cheapened , being produced at less 
cost, they fall in value and in pnee, 
and all who consume them, whether 
landlords, capitalists, or skilled and 
privileged labourers, obtain increased 
j means of enjoyment The rate of 
profits, however, is not raised flTiere 
13 a larger gross profit, reckoned in 
quantity of commodibes But the 
capital also, if estimated m those com- 
modities, has risen in ■value The 
profit IS the same percentage on the 
capital that it was before ^o capi- 
ffilists are not benefited as capitalists, 
but as consumers The landlords and 
the privileged classes of labourers, if 
they are consumers of the same com 
share the same Wnefit, 

^ The case is different with improve 
, ments which diminish the cost of pro- 
j duction of the necessanes of life or of 
comra^ities which enter habitually 
into the consumption of the great mass 
of labourers The play of the different 

forces being here rather complex, it is 
necessary to analyze it with some 
tiinuteness 

As fomcrly obsen-ed,» there are two 
mnds of agncultural improvements 
borne consist in a mere saving of 
Jahour, and enable a given quantity of 
Tood to be produced at less cost, bnt 
not on a waller surface of land than 

1 j . ®“ahle a given extent 

, of land to yield not only the same pro- 
d^ with ]«, la^nr, bnt a greater 
prodnee , so that if no greater produce 
18 required, a part of the land already 
under culture may be dispensed with 
AS the part rejected will he the least 
• 8npra,p lu 


productive portion, the market will 
thenceforth be regulated by a better 
description of land than what was pre- 
viously the worst under cultivation 
To place the effect of the improve- 
ment in a clear light, we must suppose 
it to take place suddenly, so ns to leave 
no time dnrmg its introduction, for any 
increase of capital or of population 
Ita first effect will be a fall of the vnluot 
and pnee of agncultural prodnee H 
This 18 a necessary conBeq^noiu» of 
either kind of improvement, out espe- 
cially of the last 

An improvement of the first kindl 
not increasing the produce, does noil 
dispense ■with any portion of the Inndy^ 
the margin of cultivation (as Dr 
Chalmers terms it) remains where it 
was, agncnltnre does not recede, 
either in extent of cultivated land, or in 
elnhorateness of methods and tlie 
pnee continues to he regulated by the 
same land, and by the same capital, as 
before But since that land or cnpitali 
and all other land or capital which] 
produces food, now yields its prodncol 
at smaHer cost, the pnee of food will 
fall projKirtionnlly If one-tenth of the 
expense of production has been saved, 
thence of produce ■will fall one tenth 

But suppose the improvement to be 
of the second kind , enabling the land 
to produce, not only the same corn 
■with oue-tenth less labour, hut a tenth 
more corn with the same labour Here^ 
the effect is still more decided Onlti 
vation can now ho contracted, and the 
market supplied from a smaller quan 
land Even if tins smaller 
surface of land were of the same ave- 
rage quality as the larger surface, the 
price ■would fall one-tenth, because the 
same prodnee would he obtained with 
a tenth less labour But since the 
portion of land abandoned 'wiU bo the 
least fertile portion, the pnee of pro- 
duM will thenceforth be regulated by 
T l^ality of land than before. 

In addition, therefore, to the onginnl 
diminution of one-tenth in the cost of 
production, there will be a further 
diminution, corresponding mlh the ny 
^sion of the “ margin” of agncnltnre 
to land of greater fertility Tliere m il 
tsSL itg a twofold fall of pnee 
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I Lct UB now oxamino the eflcct of the 
improvcraonts, thus Buddoiily lunite, on 
the division of the produce, and in tlio 
first plflcc, on rent, tlie former of 
the two kiDils ot^jmpTQiein^tj'^irnl 
.wottWIie'iduninTphod Bi^e second, 
Ulfiontingin iniimBhcd BtilTSiWo'* 
Suppose tbrit tbo dcmtind for food 
rcc[mrcs the cultivation of three quali- 
licB of land, yielding, on an equal sur 
face, and at an equ il expense, 100, 80, 
and CO buslieli of wheat. The price of 
wheat will, on tho average, lie just 
siiDleient to enable the thinl quality to 
be cultivated with the ordinary profit 
'fhe first quality therefore will yield 
forty and the second twenty bushels of 
extra profit, constituting tho rent of 
tho landlord And first, let an im 
provoment bo made, which, without 
enabling more com to be grown, en- 
ables tho same coTp^'to bo grown with 
one fourth less labour The pnee of 
nheat will fall one fourth, and 80 
bushola wall be sold for tho price for 
which 60 wore sold beforo But tho 
produce of the land which produces 60 
DUEholB IS still required, and the ex- 
penses being as much reduced as the 
price, that land can still be cultivated 
with the ordinary profit. Tho first and 
second qualities will therefore continae 
to Yield a suiqilua of 40 ond 20 bushels, 
and com rent will remain tho same as 
before But com having fallen in price 
one fourth, the same com rent is equi- 
valent to a fourth le'S of money and of 
toll other commodities So fur, there- 
fore, as tho landlord expends bis in- 
come in manufactured or foreign pro 
ducts, he 18 one fourth worse off than 
before His income as landlord is re 
^need to three-quarters of its amount 
It IS only as a consumer of com that he 
ia ns well off 

/ If tho improvement is of the other 
hnd, rent will fall in a still greater 
ratio Suppose that the amount of 
produce which tho market reqmres, 
can bo grown not onl^ with a fourth 
less labour, but on a fourth less land. 
If all the land already in cultiyution 
continued to be cultivated, it would 
yield a produce much larger than 
necessary Land, equivalent to a fourth 
of the produce, must now be aban- 
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doned, and ns the third qualitvyielJed 
exactly one fourth, (being 60 out of 
240,) that quality will go out of culti 
yntion The 2 10 bushels can now be 
grown on land of the first and second 
qualities only , being, on the first, J 00 
bushels plus one thud, or 133J bushels, 
on tho second, 80 bushels plus one 
third, or lOGJ bushels , togoiher, 240 
Iho second quality of land, instead of 
the third, is now the lowest, and regn 
intes tho pnee Instead of 60, it is 
siiflicient if 106^ bushels repay the 
capital with the ordinary profit Olie 
price of wheat will consequently fall, 
not in the ratio of 60 to 80, as in the 
other case, but in the ratio of 60 to 
106§ Even this gives an insulhcienl 
idea of the degree m which rent will bo 
aflected Ihe whole pnxluce of tho 
second quahty of land will now be re- 
quired to repay the expenses of produc. 
tion That land, being the worst in^ 
cultivation, will pay no rent And thei 
first quality will only yield the dific-\ 
rence between 133i bushels and 106|, j 
being 26§ bushels instead of 40 The I 
landJords coliectivelj will have lost 33^ I 
oat of 60 bushels m com rent alone, a 
while the value and pnee of what is 
loft will have been diminisbed in the 
ratio of 60 to 106§ 

It thus appears, that the interest of 
tho landlord is decidedljy hostile to the 
sadden and general mtroduction of 
ngncnltnrnl improvements This as- 
sertion has been called a paradox, and 
mode a gronnd for sccnsing its fiist 
promulgator, Eicardo, of great intellec 
tual perverseness, to say nothing worse 
I cannot disoem in what the paradox 
consists, and tho obhqm^ ot vision 
seems to me to be oh“the«de of his 
asgailants The opinion is only made 
to appear absurd by stating ii unfairly 
If the assertion were that a landlordl 
IS injured by the improvement of hia’ 
estate, it would certainly be indefen ’ 
Bible , but what la assorted is, that he' 
IS injured by the improvement of tho| 
estates of other people, although hit ( 
own is inoluded. Nooody doubts that 
he would gam greatly by the improv e- 
ment if he could keep it to himselfi and 
unite the two benefits, of an increased 
produce from his land, and a price as 
F F 2 
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higt as ■before But if the increase of 
) produce took place BuniiUanoously on all 
liands, the pnce -would not he as high 
las before, and there is nothing un- 
‘ reasonable in supposing that the land 
lords -would be, not benefited, but in 
jnred. It is admitted that whatever 
.permanentlvjeduces the^pnce oC.pro- 
‘■40^ diminishes rent and it is quite 
'lii accordance -infli common notions to 
suppose that if, by the increased pro- 
ductiveness of land, less land were re- ] 
qmred for cultivation, its value, like 
that of other articles for which the 
demand had diminished, would fall 
I am qmte -willing to admit that 
\rent8 have not really been lowered by 
(the progress of agncultural improve- 
ment, but why? Because improve- 
ment has never in reality been sudden, 
hut alwajs slow, at no time much 
ontstnppmg, and often falling far short 
of, the growtli of capital and popula- 
tion, which tends as much to raise rent, 
as the other to lower it, and which is 
enabled, as we shall presently see, to 
raise it much higher by means of the 
additional margin afTorded by improve- 
ments in agriculture First, however, 

! we must examine in what manner the 
i sudden cheapening of agncultural pro- 
duce would affect profits and wag< s 
i In the beginning, money wages 
twould probably remain the same as 
^foro, and the labourers would have 
?he full benefit of the cheapness They 
Vonld he enabled to increase their 
consumption either of food or of other 
articles, and would recei-ve the same 
cost, and a greater qnantitT 80 
far, profits -would be unaffected. But 
the permanent remuneration of the 
labourers essentially depends on what 
wo have called their habitual stan- 
dard, the extent of the require- 
ments which, as a class, they in- 
sist on satisfying before they choose 
to havo ch Idron If tlieir tastes and 
, requirements receive a durable impress 
jfrom the sudden improvement in their 
‘condition, the benefit to the class -will 
'b permanent But the same cause 
which enables them to purchase greater 
comforts and indulgences with the same 
wages, would enable them to purchase 
the game amoimt of comforts apd in- 
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dnlgences -with lower wage.s , and a 
greater populabot. may now emst, 
-without reducing the Inoonrers belo-w 
the condition to which they are acc^ 
tomed Hitherto, this and no other 
has been the use which tho labourers 
have commonly made of any increase 
of their means of hving , they have 
treated it simply as convertible into 
food for a greater number of children. 
It is probable, therefore, that populnl 
tion would be sbmnlated, and tlmfi 
after the lapse of a generation the real} 


-wages of labour would be no higheiji 
Iban before the improvement the ret 
dnction being partly brought about by 
a fall of money wages, and partly 
through the price of food, the cost of 
which, from the demand occasioned 
by the increase of popnlahon, would 
bo increased To the extent to » 
whioh money wages fell, profits would | 
nse , the capitalist obtaining a greater I 
quantity of equally efBcient lalmiir by |i 
toe same outlay of capital We tbns^/ ’ 
see that a diminubon of the cost on 
li-nng, whethei ansing from agncnlhi-| 
ral improvements or from the importa 4 
bon of foreign produce, if the habitsj 
and requirements of the labourers arol 
not raised, usually loiyers money wagcil 
and rent, and raises the geneisiLrate of I 

janfit 

What 13 tree of improvements which ^ 
cheapen the production of food, is true 
also of the subsbhrtion of a cheaper for 
B more costly vanety of it The same 

land yields to the same labour a much 
greater quanbty of human nutriment 
in the form of maize or potatoes, than 
in the form of wheab If the labonrerS; 
were to give up bread, and feed only 
on those cheaper products, taking as! 
their compensabon not a greater quan-’ 
bty of other coninmable conimodibes, 
hut carher mamages and larger fami- 
hes, the cost of labour would bo much 
diminished, and if labour conbnneJ 
equallv efficient, profits would nse, 
while rent would be much lowered, 
since food for the whole populobon *, 
could he meed on half or a third part 1 
of the land now sown -with corn. At 
the same bme it being evident that 
land too barren -to bo culbvafed for 
wheat might bo made in case of neces- 
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Bit} to yield potatoes BufScient to sup- 
port the httio labour necessary for 
.producing them, cultivation might ulti- 
(matcly descend lower, and rent oien 
niaUy rise higher, on a potato or mnire 
6} stem, than on a com s} stem , be- 
cause the laud would be capable of 
feeding a much larger jiopulation before 
reaching the limit of its powers 
If the improvement, which we sup- 
ise to tnhe place, is not in the pro- 
duction of food, Imt of some manulac- 
i^tured article consumed by the labouring 
I class, the effect on wages and profits 
' iWiU at first he the same , hut the 
[effect on rent very diflerent It will 
ot he lowered , it will even, if the ul- 
mate effect of the improvement is an 
increase of population, he raised m 
ivhich last case profits will he lowered 
|The reasons are too evident to require 
statement. 

^§6 We have considered, on the 
one hand, the manner m winch the 
idistnbution of the produce into rent, 
profits, and wages, is affected hy the 
•'Canary increase of population and 
^capital, and on the other, how it is 
‘ aftected hy improvements in produc- 
tion, and more especially in agncul- 
tnre We have found that the tormer 
cause lowers profits, and raises mut 
and the cost of labour while the ten 
denoy of amcultural improvements is 
to dimmish rent, and all improve- 
ments which cheapen any article of 
jthe labourer’s consumption, tend to 
diminish the cost of labour, and to 
I raise profits The tendency of each 
cause m its separate state being thus 
lascertamed, it is easy to detemune the 
4ondonoy of the actual courso of thmgs, 
on which the two mo\enien«s are gomg 
/on Bimultaneously, capital and popu 
llation increasing with tolerable stea- 
jdmess, while improvements m agri- 
culture are rondo from time to time, 
and the knowledge and practice of 
'improved methods become diffused 
I gradunll} through the community 
, The habits and requirements of the 
lahourmg dnsses being given (which 
determine their real wages,) rent, 
profits, and money wages at any given 
bme, are the resmt of the composition 


of these mal forces 


penod agncultural improvement ac^i 


If durmg any 
ad 

vances faster than population, rent and] 
money wages dnnng that penod will! 
tend downward, and profits upward > 
If population advances more rapidly/ 
than agncultural improvement, either! 
the labourers wiU submit to a redno-J 
tion in the quantity or quality of their 
food, or if not, rent and money wages 1 
wiU progressively nse, and profits will! 
fall 

Agncultural skill and knowledge are 
of slow growth, and stiff slower diffii 
Bion Inventions and discovenos, too, 
occur only occasionally, while the m 
crease of population and capital are 
continuous agencies It therefore 
seldom happens that improvement, 
even during a short time, has so much 
the start of population and capital as 
actually to lower rent, or raise the 
rate ot profits There are many 
coimtnes in which the growrth of 
populabon and capital are not rapid, 
but in those agncultural improvement 
18 less active stiff. Population almosti 
everywhere treads close on the heels ofj 
agncultural improvement, and effaces 
its eflects as fast as they are produced. 

The reason why agr.cultural im^ 
provement seldom lowers rent, is that 
it seldom cheapens food, but only pro ; 
vents It from growing doaror, and! 
seldom, if ever, throws land out of I 
cultivation, hut only enables worse and 
worse land to be taken m for the sup 
ply of an mcreosing demand. l\hat 
18 sometimes called the natural state 
of a country which is hut half cul 
tivated, namely, that the land is 
highly productive, and food obtained 
m great abundance by little labour, is 
only true of unoccupied countnes colo- 
nized hy a civihzed people In the 
Umted States the worst land in cul 
tivation IS of a high quality (except 
eometimcB in the immediate vicinity 
of markets or means of conveyance 
where a bad quality is compon’uitcd 
by a good situation) , and even if no 
further improvements were made in 
agnculturo or locomotion, cultivation 
would have many steps yet to de'urend, 
before the increase ol population and 
capital would he brougut to a stand. 


\ 
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6ut in Enropo five hundred j-eors apo, 
though BO tlnnlv peopled in compn 
riBon to the present population, it la 
probable that the worst Land under the 
plough was, from the rude state of 
agriculture, quite as unproductive as 
the worst land now cumvated , and 
that cultivation had approached as 
near to the ultimate limit of profitable 
tillage, in those times as in the pre- 
sent tVhat the amoultural improve- 
ments since made Mve really done is, 
bj increasing the capacity of produc- 
tion of land m general, to enable til- 
lage to extend downwards to a much 
worse natural qunhty of land than the 
worst which at that time would have 
admitted of cultivation by a capitalist 
for profit , thus reudenng a much 
peater increase of capital and popn- 
lation possible, and removing always 
a httle and a httle further ofi) the 
barrier which restrains them , popn 
lation meanwhfle always pressing so 
hard agamst the harner, that there is 
never any visible margin left for it to 
seize, every inch of ground made 
vacant for it by improvement being at 
once filled np by its advancmg columns 
Agncnllnral improvement may thus 
be considered to be not so much a 
counterforce conflicting with increase 
of jwpulation, as a partial relaxation 
ot the bonds which confine that in- 
crease 


I effects produced on the dinsioi 
Jof the produce by on increase of prc 
, dnction, under the jomt mflnence c 
increase of population and capital am 
mprovementa of agncnlture, are ver 
pflorent from those deduced from th' 
m potheticalcaaea previously discussed 
in particnlar, the effect on rent i 
most materially different. We re 
marked thot— while a great ogncnl 
tnral improvement, made suddenly am 
universally would in the first instanc 
inentably lower rent-snch improve 
j menu enable rent, in the prog^ss o 
I society, to nse gradnally to a mncl 
I higher limit than it could otherwis, 
ptein, since they enable a mnol 
lower qnahty of land to be nlfrmafeh 
cultivated. But in the case we ari 
now supposing, which nearly cor 
responds to the usual course of things 


this ultimate effect becomes the imme 
diate effect Suppose cultivation to 
have reached, or mmoBt reached, the 
utmost limit permitted by the state ot 
the indnstnal arts, and rent, there- 
fore, to have attained nearly the high 
est point to which it can be earned by 
the progress of population and capital, 
with the existing amount of slcilt and 
knowledge if a great agncnltund 
improvement were suddenly intro 
dneed, it might throw back rent foi 
a considerable space, leaving it to 
regain its lost ground by the progress 
of population and capital, and after 
wards to go on further But, taking 
place, as such improvement always 
does, very gradually, it causes no re- 
trograde movement of either rent or 
cultivation , it merely enables the one 
to go on nsiiig, and the other extend 
mg, long after they must otherwise 
have stopped. It would do this even 
without the necessity of resortmg to 
a worse qnahfy of land, simply by 
enabling the lands already in oultivn 
bon to yield a greater produce, with 
no mcrease of the proporhonal cost 
if by improvements of agncnlture all 
the lands m cnlbvabon could he made, 
even with double labour and capital, 
to yield a double produce, (supposing 
that in the meantime popniabon in 
creased so as to require this double 
qmmhtT) all rents would he doubled 
IV illustrate the pomt, let ns revert 
to the nnmencal example in a former 
pege Three qualibes of land yield 
resiwobvely 100, 80, and 60 bushels 
to tbe same outlay on the same extent 
of TOrface If Jfo 1 conld be made to 
peJd 200, No 2, 160, and No S, 120 
bushels, at only double the expense 
and therefore without any increase ot 
the cost of production, and if the popn- 
lahon, having doubled, required all 
mis mcreased quantity, the rent of 
No 1 would be 80 bushels instead of 
.and of No 2, 40 instead of 20, 
while the price and valne per bushel 
would be tbe same as before so 
that com rent and money rent would 
lie doubled. I need not pomt 
aHjlli® diflference between this result, 
end what we have shown would taka 
place if there were an improvement 
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in produotion without the aocompa- 
mment of an increased demand for 
food 

Agncultural improvement, then, is 
nlwavs ultimately, and in the manner 
in which it generally takes place also 
imraediafely, heneficial to the landlord 
We may add, that when it takes place 
in that manner, it is beneficial to no 
'-one else ^Vhon the demand for pro- 
duce fully keeps pace with the in- 
/creased capacity of production, food is 
I not cheapened , the labourers are not, 
even temporaiilyj benefited, the cost 
of labour is not dimimshed, nor profits 
raised. There is a greater aggregate 
production, a greater produce divided 
among the labourers, and a larger gross 
proht, but the wages being shared 
among a larger population, and the 
profit spread over a larger capital, no 
labourer is better off, nor does any 
capit alist derive from the same amount 
of capital a larger income 
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The result of this long investigation 
may be summed up as follows The 
economical uropgess of a society con 
stitnted of landlords, capitalists, aud^ 
lahonrers, tends to the progressiie en-i 
nchment of the landlord class, while* 
the cost 0 *" the labourer’s subsistence* 
tends on the whole to incrense, and 
profits to fall Agncultural improve- 
ments are a counteracting force to the! 
two last effects , but tlie first, though* 
a case is conceivable in which it would 
be temporarily checked, is ultimately; 
in a high degree promoted bj those, 
improvements , and the inorease of! 
population tends to transfer all the! 
benefits denved from agncultural im-j 
provoment to the landloids alone 
\Vhttt other consequences, m addition 
to these, or m modification of them,i 
anse from the indnstrml progresa of a 
society thus constituted, I shall en-, 
doavour to show m die BuccoeJingi 
ohaptei 
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or THE TEKDEnOY OP FBOFITS TO A MIHIMOK. 


§ 1 The tendency of profits to fall 
as society advances, which has been 
brought to notice in the preoedmg 
chapter, was early recognised by 
wnters on industry and commerce , 
but the laws which govern profits not 
being then understood, the phenome- 
non was asonfaed to a wrong cause 
■ Adam Smith considered profits to be 
^ determined by what he colled the 
' competition of capital , and concluded 
that when capital increased, this com- 
petition rmist likewise increase, and 
profits must fall It is not quite cer- 
ain what sort of competition Adam 
Smith had hero in view His words 
in the chapter on Profits of Stock'^ 
are, " When the stocks of many neb 
1 merchants are turned into the same 
^ trade, their mutual competition natu 
rally tends to lower its profits, and 
* WtaUh qf tratiom, book 1 tb. 9 


when there is a like moreaso of stock j 
m all the diflerent trades earned on in j 
the same society, the same competition ! 
must produce the same effect in them i 
all " This passage would lead us to 
infer that, m Adam Smith’s opinion,* 
the manner in which the competition 
of capital lowers profits is by lowenng/ 
pneeffptbat bein^usually "the''modo 
uT' which an mcreased mvostment of 
capital in any particular trade, lowers 
the profits of that trade But if this j 
was his meaning, he oierlooked tbo^ 
circumstance, that the fall of pneo,, 
which if confined to one commodityj 
really does lower the profits of the 
producer, ceases to have that effect aS 
soon as it extends to all commodities , 
because, when all things have fallen, 
nothmg has really fallen, except nomi-j 
naUy , and even computed in money, 
the expenses of everj producer have 
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I ditninislied ns tnuct as liis returns 
^Unless indeed labour be tbe one com 
'modity wbicb has not fallen m mone^ 
*pnce, wben all other things have if 
iso, what has really taken place is a 
rise of wages , and it is that, and not 
Jthe fall of prices, which has lowered 
the proGls of capital Tliere is another 
\ thing which escaped the notice of 
Adam Smith , that the siiiiposed uni- 
versal fall of pnees, througli increased 
i competition of capitals, is a thing 
\ which cannot take place Pices are 
'not determined by the competition of 
the sellers only, but also by that of 
the hujers, by demand as well as 

f pplj The demand which a&cts 
oney pnees consists of all the money 
. the nanda of the communitj des- 
ned to he laid out in commodities , 
lind ns long as the proportion of this 
^0 the commodities is not diminished, 
there is no fall of general pnees 
^ow, howsoever capital may increase, 
and give nse to an increased produc- 
tion of commodities, a full sharu of the 
capital will be drawn to the business 
of producing or importing money, and 
the quantity of money will be aug- 
mented in an eqinl ratio with the 
quantity of commodities For if this 
were not the case, and if money, there- 
fore, were, as the theory supposes, 
perpetually acqmnng increased pur- j 
chasing power, those who produced or 
imported it would obtain constantly 
increasing profits , and this could not 
happen without attnicting labour and 
capital to that occupation fiom other 
employments If a general fall of 
pnees, and increased value of money, 
were really to occur, it could only be 
as a consequence of increased cost of 
< pmdnction, from tbe gradual exhans- 
j tion of the mmes 

! It is not tenable, therefore, in tbooiy, 
that tbe increase of capital produces, 
or tends to produce, a general decline 
, of money pnees Keitber is it true, 
that anv general dechne of pnees, 
as capital increased, has manifested 
itself in fact The only things ob- 
served to fall in pnee with the progress 
of society, are those in which there 
have been imp-ovements in prodnction, 
grcj cr than have taken place in the 


production of tbe precious metals , ts 
for example, all spun and woven 
fahnes Uther things again, instead 
of falling, have risen in price, he- 
canse their cost of production, c^ 
pared with that of gold and silver, has 
increased Among these are all kinds 
of food, comparison being made with a ^ 
much earlier penod of history 
doctnne, therefore, that compebtion off 
capital lowers profits hy lowenngf 
prices, IS incorrect in fact, ns well as} 
nnsonnd in principle 

But it IS not certain that Adami 
Smith really held that doctnne , for hist 
language on the subject is wavenngj 
and unsteady, denoting the absence of 1 
a definite and well-digested opinion I 
Occasionally he seems to think that 
the mode in which the competition of 
capital lowers profits, is hy raising 
wages And when speaking of the 
rate of profit in new colonies, he seems 
on the veiy verge of grasping the com 
plefe theory of the subject "As tbe 
colony inoreaBes, the profits of stock 
gradually dimmish When the most 
fertile and best situated lands have 
been all occnpied, less profit can bo 
made bv the culbva.tion of what is in 
fenor both in soil and situation " Had 
Adam Smith meditated longer on 
the snhiect, and systemabzed his 
view of it by harmonizmg with each 
other the vanous glimpses which he 
caught of it from oifierent points, he 
would have perceived that this last 
IS the true cause of the fall of profits 
usually consequent upon increase ol 
capital 

§ 2 Mr JB^efield, in his Coni-'>j^' 
mentaty on Adam Smith, and hts im- 
portant wnlings on Colonizabon, tnkee f. 
a much clearer view of the subject 
and 'amvesplbrongh a suhstanbally 
correct senes of deduchonsFat Trocbl , 
^F~conclnBio ii8 which appear to mo 
j® and 'I'lnlieilSlit^ “hnt "he is not 
equally 'happy in imTorpombng his'' 
valuable speculations with the rcsnllsF 
of previous thought, and reconciling^ 
them with other truths Some of thd 
theones of Dr Chahuors, in his chapter 
“On the Increaseland Limits of Capi* 
talj" tfio two chapters which follow 
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H, contciilo m ihcir tcndcnor and 
^pl^t wall iha'Jd of Mr MukefieKl, 
out Dr Chilincr^’ idcni, tkongli de 
U\cTcd B8 IP lus custom, wlh a nio'l 
nttmctivc ppml'linco of dearness, nro 
realh on tins puliject much more con- 
fuE d tlinn c\en those of Adam Smith, 
and more decidedly infected vrilh tho 
often refuted notion lint tho compe- 
tition ofcajii'a! lotrers gencrnl pnccs, 
the Fuhjcct of Money npparenth not 
havimj l>e( n included among (ho parte 
of Political Dconomj y,huh tine nento 
and vigorotui ymter had carefully 
studied 

Mr Wakcffcld’a explanation of tho 
ifall of profits 18 hncfly this Production 
iBjlimtcd not 8nleU_^ the qumillty of 
icapitnTanT^lalioiirj hut also bv jtho 
extenl' of 'tho~''lGol3' of employment *’ 
TheJicld of nmplonncnt for capital is 
, tyofold , the land of the country, and 
H he capar iiy*bTTurvigh~hinThrtg-to take 
Its nptnufiicrurcd'comincKliHcs On a 
Aiuuted extent of land, onlj a limited 
Iquantitj of capital can Cndcmploiment, 
fat n profit Aa the quantity of capital 
'approaches thielmul, {TrofitTnUs , when 
thonirait 18 attamed, profit is annihi- 
lated , and can only he restored through 
an extension of the field of employment, 
either hy tho acquisition of fertile lan^y 
or by opening nerv markets in foreign 
■conntncB, from ryhich food and ma- 
tenals can be purchased yath tho 
(product* of domestio cnpitnL These 
[propositionB are in my opinion snb- 
fttantially tme , and, oven to the phm- 
'seology in which they are expressed. 
Considered as adaptea to popular and 
radical rather than Bcientific uses, I 
aye nothing to object Tho error which 
seems to me imputable to Mr Wake- 
field is that of supposing his doctrines 

be in contradiction to the pnnciples 
jof tho best school of preceding political 
'economists, instead of being, as they 
feally are, corollanea from those pnn 
ciples, though corollanes which, per- 
haps, would not always have been 
admitted hy those pohtical economists 
thomselyos 

Tho most scientific treatment of the 
flnbject w Inch 1 ha\ e met with, is in an 
essay on the effects of Machinery, puh- 
hshed m tho IFeitmintCer Meview lor 
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January 1820. hy Mr Miliiam Eliis « 
which was doubtless unknown to Mr 
\1 akcCcld, hut which had preceded 
him, though by a different path, in 
SCI oral of his leading conclusions This 
essay excited htllu notice, partly from 
being published anonimonsly in a pe 
nodical, and partly btrause it was 
much in advance of tho state of political 
economy at tho time In Mr ELhs’s 
viow of tho subject, tho questions and 
difficulties raised by Mr Wakefield’s 
speculations and by those of Dr 
Chalmers, find a solution consistent 
with the pnnciples of pohtical economy 
laid down in the present treatise. 

§ 3 There is at every time and place ‘ 
some particular rate of profit, which is} 
the lowest that will induce the people’ 
of that country and time to accumulate' 
saniigs, and to employ those savings 
prorluctivcly T his iniiiini um rate ol ' 
p roht vanes Bcco3ing~^ff7"circnra 
aUinces It depends' on two elements 
Oilers, the-Birciigth of tlio_eflccli\e 
dcS re of accumulation , the comnara- 
tiie" elllniato made by the people of 
that place and era, of future interests ' 
when weighed against present This 
element chiefly aliects thoinclmation to 
,^8ayo The other element, which aficcis, 
not so much tho wilhnCTess to save as’’- 
the disposition to employ savings pro- 
ductiicli, i s tho degree of secunty of 
c apital engaged m indusfnal opera ' 
tions A state of general insecunty, 
no~donbt affects also the disposition to 
ease A hoard may ho a source of adJ 
ditional danger to Its reputed possossof' 
But as it may also bo a powcrhil means 
of averting dangers, the effects in this 
respect may perhaps be looked upon ns 
balanced But in employing any funds 
which a person may possess as capital 
on hiH own account, or in lending it 
to others to be so employed, there is 
always some additional nsk, over and 
above that incnrred W keeping it idle 
m his own custody This extra nsk is [ 
great m proportion as the general state 

* Now so much better known through hli 
apostolic exertions, by pen, purse, and per- 
son for the ImprOTement of popular educa- 
tion and especially for the Intrcductlon Into 
It of the elements of practical Political 
Economy 
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\of uociety IS roseciire it may l>e eqni 
valent to twenty, thirty, or fifty per 
cent, or to no more than one or two , 
something, however, it must idways 
be and for thi^ the expectation of 
profit must he sufficient to compensate 




t 
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There would he adequate motives 
\ for a certain amount of saving, even 
jif capital juelded no profit There 
would he an mducement to lay hy 
in good times a provision for bad, 
to reserve something for sickness and 
infirmity, or ns a means of leisure 
and independence in the latter part of 
afe, or a help to children in the outset 
of it. Saving, however, which have 
\ onlv these ends m new, have not much 
\ tendency to increase the amount of ca- 
5 pital permanently in existence These 
motives only prompt persons to save at 
one penod of life i^nt they purpose to 
consume at another, or what will he 
consumed by their children before they 
can completely pronde for themselves 
1 The sannM by which an addition is 
1 made to the national capital, usually 
f emanate from the desire of persons to 
! improve what is termed their condition 
[ in life, or to make a provision for chil 
dren or others, independent of their 
\exertions Now, to the strength of these 
inclinations it makes a very matenal 
difference how much of the desired ob- 
ject can be efiocted by a given amount 
and duration of self-denial , which again 
^depends on the rate of profit And there 
{is in eveiy country some rate of profit, 
below which persons in general will not 
findsufficient motive to save for the mere 
iiurpose of growing richer, or of leaving 
others better off than themselves Anv 
I accumulation, therefore, by which the 
igeneral capital is increased, requires as 
{its necessary condition a certain rate 
'of profit a rate which an average per- 
son will deem to he an eqmvaleut for 
abstmence, with the addition of a suffi 
cient insnrance against nsk There 
are always some persons in whom the 
effective desire of accumulation is above 
the average, and to whom less than this 
rate of profit is a sufficient inducement 
to save , hnt these merelv step mf o the 
place of others whose taste for expense 
and indnlgonco is beyond the average, 
and i\ho matead of saving, perhaps 
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even dissipate what they have re- 
coivoi* 

I have already observed that fbii < 
minimum rate of profit, leas than which 
IS not consistent with the further m 
crease of cimilal, is lower in some states 
of society than in others , and 1 may 
add, that the kind of social proCTCsa 
charnel enstio of our present civuizn 
bon, tends to diminish it. In the first 
place, one of the acknowledged effects 
of that progress is on increa se pf .g,ene- 
ral securiR^lUestruotioiThy wars, and 
foliation hy private or public violence, 


are less and less to bo apprehended 
and the improvements which may be 
looked for in educabon and in the ad 
ministration of jnsbee, or, in their 
default, increased regard for opimon, 
afford a growing protechon against 
fraud and reckless mismanagement 


) 


The risks attending the investment of I 




savings in prodncbve employment, re- 
quire therefore a smaller rate of profit 
to compensate for them than was re- 
qmred a century ago, and will here 
after reqmre less than at present Ini 
th e second pkee, it is also one of the|, 
consequents of oivilizabon that man 
kind become less the slaves of the 
moment, and more habituated to carry 
their desires and purposes forward into 
a distant future This morease of pro- 
vidence IS a natural result of the m 
creased assurance with which futnnty 
can he looked forward to , and is, be- 
sides, favoured by most of the mflu 
enoes which an industnal life exercises 
over the passions and mchnnbons of 
human nature In proportion as life 
has fewer vioissitudes, as nabits become 
more fixed, and great pnzes are less 
and less to be hoped for by any other 
means than long perseverance, man 
kind become more wilhng to sacrifice 
present indulgence for future objects. 
Tins increased capacity of forethought 
and self control may assuredly find 
other thmgs to oxeroise itself upon 
than morease of nohes, and some con 
Biderahons connected with this topio 
will shortly bo touched upon The 
present kind of s6cial progress, how 
ever, decidedly tends, though not per 
haps to mcrease the desire of ncoumu- 
lation, yet to weaken the obstacles to 
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I h, and to dimimsh the amount of prutit time The expansion of capital would' 

1 nliich people alisulntely reqmre ns an soon roach its ultimate boundarr.if thed 
I .nducemeut to save and accumulate boundary itseF did not contmuall^ open 
For these two reasons, diminution of and leave more space 
nsk and increase of prondence, a profit In England, the onhnaiy rate of 
or interest of three or four per cent is interest on Mvemment securities, in 
as sufEcient a motive to the increase of which the jqsk is next to nothuig, majj 
capital in England at the present da\ , be estimntM^ a httle more than threef 
as thirtj or forty per cent in the Bur- per cent in all other investments/ 
niese Empire, or in England at the therefore, the interest or profit calcu- 
timeof Kmg John dn Holland dunng lated upon (exclusively of what is pro- 
the last century a return of two per perly a remuneration for talent or ex- 
cent, on government security, was con ertion) must be as much more than 
sistont with an undiminished, if not this amount, as is equivalent to the 
with an increasing capital But though degree of nsk to which the capital is 
the mimmiim rate of profit is thus liable thought to be eireosed Let ns suppose 
to vary, and though to specify exactly that m England even so small a net 
what it IS would at any given time be profit as one j encent. exclusive of in 
impossible, snob a minimum always snrance against nsk, would constitute 
exists, and whether it be high or low, a sufficient mducement to save, but 
when once it is reached, no further in- that leas than this would not be a sufli- 
crease of capital can for the present cient inducement I now say, that the 
take place The country has then mere contmuance of the present annual 
"attamed what is known to political iiicrcnse of capital, if no circumstance 
economists under the name of the sta- occurred to coimteraot its effect, would 
tionaiy state suffice m a small number of years to 

reduce the rate of net profit to one per 
/{ §/4 We now arrive at the fhnda cent 

niciital proposition which this chapter To fulfil the conditions of the hypo-^ 
(is intended to inculcate "When a coun- thesis, we must suppose an entire ces- 
'iry has long possessed a large produo- sation of the exportation of capital for’’ 
bon, and a large net income to make foreign investment No more capilaU 
(savings from, and when, therefore, the sent abroad for railways, or loans , no 
means hav^ong existed of making a more emigrants takmg capital with 
^at annual addibon to capital j (the them, to the colomes, or to other conn 
country not having, like Amenca, a tnes, no fiesh advances made, or 
.large reserve of ferble land Btdl un- credits given, by bankers or merchants 
ised,) it IS one of the charaotensbes to'^their foreign correspondents We 
‘)f such a country, that the rate of 4nust also assume that there are no 
irofit IS habitually withiUj as it were, fiesh loans for unproduobve expendi- 
I hand’s breadth of the minimum, and tore by the government or on mort- 
he country therefore on the very verge gage, or otherwise, and none of the 
)f the stabonary state By this I do waste of capital which now takes place 
not mean that this state is likely, m by the failure of undertakings, which 
any of the great conntnes of Europe, people are tempted to engage m by 
to be soon actually reached, or that the hope of a better income than can 
capital does not sbU yield a profit con- be obtamed in safe paths at the present 
Eiderably greater than what u barely habitually low rate of profit We must; 
sufficient to induce the people of those suppose the entire savings of the com , 
conntnes to save and accmnnlate My mumly to be annually mvested mt 
meaning is, that it would require but really produobve employment within 
a short tune to reduce profits to the the country itself, andnonewcharmels 
minimum, if capital conbnued to in- opened by indnstnal mvenbons, or by’ 
crease at its present rate, and no cir- a more extensive substitution of the 
cumstances havmg a tendency to raise best known processes for infenor ones * 
the rate of profit oconrred m the mean Few persons would hesitate to say J 
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\ that there vonld he great difficidty m | 
VfinduigremnTiomtiveeraploj'nient every ' 
'year for bo much new capital, and most 
'mould conclude that there would''he 
mhat used to bo termed a general glut , 
fhat commodities wouldbcproduced.ahd 
remain unsold, or be sold only ot a losh 
But the full cxammation which we have 
already giien to this question,* haft-' 
shown that this is not the mi^e 
which the mconvenicnce would-'lte^S 
penenced The difliculty woqldnot 
consist m any want of a marhet If 
the new capital were duly shared 
among many vanetios of employment. 

It womd raise up a demand for its own 
produce, and there would be no cause 
why any part of mat produce should 
romam longer on hand than formerly 
1 \\ hat would really he, not merely diffi 
\ ;ult, but impossinle would be to em- 
it ploy this capital ^thout submitting to 
' a nipid reductioij of the rate of proht 
, As capital increased, population 
{either would also increase, or it would 
plot If It did notj w ages would rise, 
jand o greater capital would be distn 
buted in wages among the same num- 
Iber of labourers There being no more 
labour than before, and no improve- 
ments to render, tbe labour more elE 
cient, there would not be any increase 
of the produce, and as the capital, 
however largely increased, would only 
obtain the same gross return, tbe whole 
savings of each year Would be exactly i 
so much subtracted from the profits of 
the next and of every following year 
.It IS hardly necossaty to say that in 
such circumstances profits would >ciy 
soon fall to the point at which further 
increase of capital would cease An 
augmentation of capital, much more 
ripid than that of population, must 
soon reach its extreme limit, noJess 
accompanied W increased eflBciency of 
labour (through inven turns and disco- 
veries, or improved mental and physical 
education), or nnless some of the idle 
people, orof the unprodnclivo labourers, 
occame productive 

j If population did increase with the 
( increase of capital, and in proportion to 
^ it, tho falJ of profits wonltl still ^ m- 
Incrcased populabon imphea 
• Booh ui ch, 14. 
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increased demand for agricultural / 
duco In tbe absence of industrioil 
proieraents, this dema^'ilan only 
supplied at anincreaswOSdst of pw^^ 


tion,'''either by 

fSriKr ft mni^ nltiDofflte ftHC 


' wor^'^iSh^ 


and jjMly cul 
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thoiahofjrer submits to a ^ 
oration ofliiktdnJi^oii, profits must fall, y 
In an oldVooontry like England, lb to 
additioifxo supposing all improvement 
m dopiestic ullure suspended, we 
suppose that theiWs no increased pro- 
duction in foreign^c^un tries for the 
English market, the fall of profits would 
be very rapid- If both these avenues 
to an increased supply of food were 
closed, and population con'tmued to in- 
crease, as it IS said to do, /at the rate of 
a thousand a day, all waste laud winch 
admits of cnhiiation ,in the existing 
state of knowledge would soon be culti- 
vatglli and the cpst'of production and 
price of TboST^uld be so increased, 
that if the labonrers received tbe in- 
creased money wages necessary to com- 
pensate for their increased expenses, 
profits would very soon reach the min> 
"mum. The fall of profits would be rel 
tardedbf monev wages did not rise, on 
rose in a'less degree , but the margmi 
which can be gained h^ a detenoratioiij 
of the.lnhourers’ condition is a very narJi 
row ofae in goqoral they cannot hear', 
much reduction , when they can, they! 
have also a higher standard of neces- 1 
sary Tcquircments,' and icill not. On' 
tlie whole, therefore, wo may assume 
that in such a country as England, if 
the present annual amount of savings 
were to oontinuo, without any of tno 
counteracting circumstances winch now 
keep in check the 'natural influence of 
t^se savings in reducing profit, the 
rote of profit would speeduy attain the 
min mvn B i . and all further acouinnla- 


nentablo 


tion 

cease 


ipital -Would for the present 


/ 




§ 6 ' TV hat, then, are these countco' 
acting circumstances, which, m thg. 
existing state of things, mamtain 
tolerably equal struggle against the 


downward tendency ofprofits, and pro- 
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Tprt tbr prcni annuM ^n\angB ■which 
tnfcc phco m this counln, from de- 
pre^'an;; the rnte of profit tnucli noaror 
tothat lowe<it point to w hich it is nlwnve 
tending, and which, left to itself, it 
■would BO promptly nttain? Tim re- 
sisting ngencies nro of sorcnl kinds 
si Jiiat among them, wo may notice 
Jonc which m to Kimnto and no conspi- 
Icunns, lint some political economists, 
fcspccnlh M do SiBmondi and Dr 
{^Clmlmen, have attended to it almost 
ito the exclinion of all others This is, 

I the waste of capital in periods of over- 
' trading and rash speculation, and in 
jthe cnmmcicial revulsions bv which 
Tsuch times arc alwnis followed It i« 
hnio that a great part of what is lost 
|al such penods is not dostroved, but 
ImcreU transferred, hko a gambler** 
jlossos, to more Bucccssfnl speculators 
(But even of these mere tmnsfors, a 
nargo potion is iilwava to foreigners. 
Iby the hiu<tv pnrclmse of unnsnnl 
tquantities of foreign goods at advanced 
■ypnccs And much also is alisolutely 
wasted Mines are opened, railwavs 
or bridges made, and many other works 
o'' uncertain profit commenced, and in 
these enterprises much capital is sunk 
which yields cither no rotnm, or none 
adequate to the outlay Factoncs nro 
built nnd machinery erected licvond 
what the market requires, or can'Lcip 
in cinploynicnt. F\ on if they nro kept 
in employ raent, the capital is no less 
sunk , it'has been converted from cir- 
culating into fixed capital, nnd has 
ceased to have any influence on wages 
or profits Besides this, there is 'a 
great unproductive consumption of ca- 
pital, during the stagnation which fol- 
lows a penod of general oior trading 
Establishments are shut up, or kept 
working without any profit, hands are 
diBelinrgod, and uumberB of persons in 
nil ranks, being depnied of their in- 
come, nnd thrown for support on their 
uaviiigs, find themselves, after the 
crisis has pis'^ed nnayj in a condition 
of more or loss impovenshmont Such 
0 the effects of a commercial revul- 
sion and that such revulsions nro nl- 
{most pcnmhcal, is a consequonce of the 
jrcry tendency of profits which wo nro 
iconsidonnp By the tiipo a few year? 


have pasted over wi'hoiit a crisis, so 
much additional capital has been nc- 
cuimilatcd, that it is no longer possible 
to invest It nt the accustomed profit 
all public securities nso to a high price, 
the mto of interest on the Iwst mei^ 
cnntilc sccnntv falls very low, nnd the 
complaint is general among persons in 
business that no money is to bo made. 
Docs not this domonstmlo how spocdih 
profit would bo at the nunimnm, and 
tho stationary condition of capital 
■would be attained, if these accumula 
tiona went on wathout anv connfcract- 
itig principle ? But the diminished 
scale of all safe gains, inclines persons 
to give a rcadv ear to any pro)cct8 
which hold out, though nt tho risk of 
loss the hope of a higher mto of 
profit , and Bjiecnlntions ensue, which, 
with tho subsequent revulsions, de- 
bItov, or tmiisfcr to foreigners, a con 
ndomble amount of capital, produce a 
tenijKirary nsa of inforost and profit, 
make room for fresh accumulations, 
and tho sniiio round is recommenced . 

'ITiis, doubtless, is ono considorahloj 
cause winch arrests profits in them 
descent to tho minimum, by swe^ing 
away from time to time a part of tho 
accumulated mass by whicli they ard 
forced down But tins is not, ns might 
bo infeiTed from the language of some 
■writers, tho pnncipal cause If it 
wore the capital of the country would 
not increase , but in England it does 
increase greatly nnd rapiulv This is 
shown by tho mcroasing productiveness 
of almost all taxes, by the continual 
growth of all the signs of national 
■wealth, nnd by the rapid increase of 
population, while the condition of the 
Inbonrors is certainly not doohning, but 
on tho whole improv^g These things 

E rove that each commercial ro^vulsion, 
owover disastrous, is vety far from de- 
stroying all the capital which has been 
added to the accumulations of tho 
country since the last romlsion pre 
ceding it, and that, invanahly, room is 
either found or made for tho profitable 
employment of a perpetually increasing 
capital, consistently with not forcing 
down profits to a lower rate 

§ 0 Th is hnn gs ns to the second of 
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,thc counter nKCncICB, namely,,;^jSai- 
TIiesto\m( 


1 menu in p xtaluction T Iiest^uilcntlj 
lm\e ^he ofiect of extending 171101 Mr 
V’nkefield terms the field of employ- 
ment, that IB, they cnnhlo n grontor 
amount of capital to bo accumulated 
and emplored vnthont depreasiiig the 
rate of profit provided always that thoj 
do not raise, to a proportional extent, 
tho habits and requirements of the la- 
bourer If the lahourinK claea gain 
the full advantage of the incrcaBcd 
cheapness, in other words, if money 
wages do not fall, profits are not raisco, 
nor their fall retarded. But if the 
labourers people up to the improve- 
ment in their condition, and so relapse 
to tlicir proviouB state, profits will riBO 
Ail inventions which cheapen any of 
tho things constimed by the labourers, 
unless their reqinrcmcntB are raised in 
an equivalent demo, in time lower 
money wages and by doing so, enable 
a greater capital to be accumulated 
and employed, before profits fall back 
to what they were previously 
I Improvements which only aflbet 
(things consumed exclusively by the 
jnehor classes, do not operate precisely 
'in the same manner The cheapening 
of lace or i el vet has no effect in diini 
nishing the cost of labour, and no 
mode can be pointed out in which it 
-an raise the rate of profit, so as to 
make room for a larger capital before 
the minimum is attained It, hou ever, 
produces an effect which is nrtnally 
eqmvalent, ft lowers, or tends to 
lower, the mimmnm itself In the first 
place, increased cheapness of articles 
of consumption promotes tho inclina- 
tion to save, by affording to all con- 
sumers a surplus which they may Jay 
oy, consistently with their accustomed 
manner of living and unless they 
wore previously suffenng actual hard 
ships, it will require httle selfdomal 
to save some part at least of this sur- 
plus In the next place, whatever 
enables people to live equally well on 
e smaller income, inclines them to lay 
, iiy capital for a lower rate of profit 
If people can hve on an independence 
af bOOL a year in the same manner as 
they formerly could on one of 10001^ 
fomo persons will be induced to save 
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in bopes of tho one, who wonld have 
been deterred by tho more remote 
prospect of the other All improve-/ 
ments, thoroforc, in tho production oji 
almost any commodity, tend in 
degree to widen tho interval which tini 
to bo passed before amnng at the 
stationary state but this effect belongs 
in a much greater degree to tho im 
provements winch nffocl tho articles 
consumed by the labourer, since thc«e 
condnee to it in two ways , thov induct 
people to accnmulalo for a lower profit j 
ana they also rniso tho rate of profi 
Itself * 

§ 7 Eqmvalent in effect to Improva j , 
ments in pnsluction, is the acquisition 
of any now power of obtaining cliondV' . 
commodities from foreign cnnntnts mO 
neccssnnes arc cheapened, whether 


they are so h^ impmteinenLs at home t 
or importation from abroad, is oxacRyj^i 


the same thing to wages and profits 


Unless tho labourer obtains, and bv an t j. 
improvement of his habitual stanaardj 
keeps, tbe whole benefit, the cost o! 
lahonr is lowered, and the rate of profit ' 
raised As long as food can continue 
to bo imported for an increasing popu yt 
lation without any diminution ot cheap- “ 
ness, BO long the declension of profits 
through the increase of population and 
capital is arrested, and accumulation 
may go on without making tho rate of 
profit draw nearer to tho minimum 
And on this ground it is bolicied byl 
some, that tbe repeal of tbe corn laws! 
bps opened to this country a long oral 
of rapid mcrcase of capital with an* 
undimimshed rate of prolit 

Before inquinng whether this expec- 
tation IS reasonable, one remark must 
he made, which is much at vnnaiico 
with commonly received notions Fo- 
reign trade does not necessarily increase 
the field of employment for capitak It 
IS not the mere opening of a market 
for a country’s proimctions, that tends 
to raise the rate of profits If nothing 
were obtained in exchange for those 
productions but tho luxuries of the nch, 
the expenses of no capitahst would be 
dimimsbed , profits would not bo at all 
raised, nor room made for the acomnn 
lation of more capital without sub' 
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nitting to ft mluction of profits nnd 
if tbe Rtlnanmcnt of the stfttionnry 
slate vrere ftt nil retarded, it would 
onlv Itc bccnoso thcdiniinislicd cost at 
which rt certain degree of luxurr conld 
be cinojcd, might induce [icnplcj in 
thnt pro'.pect, to maho fresh savings 
for a lower profit than thoj fomiorly 
were willing to do Wlien foreign 
trade roahcs room for more caiutal at 
the astne profit, it is by enabling the 
ncccpsanes of life, or the Imbitml nr- 
tides of the lalioiircr's coiisiiniptimi, to 
Mio obtained at smaller cost It nmy 
do this in two ways , In the im norta 
t ion cith er of those conTmoditics (iiein- 
scivesi br'^^t)io4ncanR and appliances 
f^r pnjduclhg jhem Cheap iron has. 
In a certain mensnre, the same ofiLct 
on profits nnd the cost of labour ns 
cheap com, because clicap iron makes 
cheap tools for ngnciilliire and cheap 
maclnncrv for clothing But a foreign 
trade which neither directly, nor by 
nnj indirect consequence, increnscs 
the choapnci'B of anything consumed 
hy the labourers, docs not, anr more 
than an invention or discovery m the 
like case, tend to raise profits or retard 
their fall , it merely sulistitiites the 
production ofgtKKlB for foreign markets, 
in the room of the homo production of 
InxuncB, IcnMng tho omploment for 
capital noithcr greater nor less than 
before It is true, tliat there is scarcely 
any export trade whicli, in a country 
that already imports ncccBsanca or ma- 
terials, comes within those conditions 
for ovDiy increaso of exports enables 
(bo country to obtain all its imports on 
ebenpor tenns than boforo 

A conntiy wLich, as is now tho case 
with England, admits food ofaU lands, 
and all ncccsBanes and tho matonals 
of necessanos, to bo freely imported 
from all parts of the world, no longer 
depends on tho forblity of hor own soil 
to Keep np hor rate of profits, but on tho 
soil of iho whole world It remains 
to consider how far this resource can 
be counted upon for making bond 
dunng a vory long penod against the 
tendency of profits to decline ns capital 
IncrcaHos 

It must, of course, bo supposed that 
With the incroose of capital, popula- 


tion also increases , for if It did not, 
tho consoquoiit nso of wages would 
bnng down profits, in spite of any 
ebonpness of food. Suppose then that 
tho population of Great Britain goes 
on incrensiiig at its prcBont rate, and 
demands every year a supply of imported 
food considerably beyond that of tho 
year preceding This annual incrensd 
in tho food demanded from the export-] 
mg countries, can only be obtained! 
ciflior by great improioinonts in thoirj 
agnciiltnro, or by tho application of aj 
groat additional capital to the growth! 
of food Tho former is likolvto bo a very 
slow process, from (he nidoncss ana 
ignoranco of tho ngnciiltiiral olassos in 
tho food-exporting countnos of Europe, 
while the Bntish colonies and the 
United States are already m possession 
of most of tho improvements yet made, 
Bj far as suitable to (heir circnmsfnncts 
Thoro remains as a resource, the ox 
tension of cultivation And on this it 
is to bo remarked, that tho c-apital by 
which any such wtenaon-caa take 
place, IB mostly still to bo created. In 
Poland, Russia, Hungary, Spmn, the 
incrcaso of capital is extremely slow 
In Anionca it is rapid, but not more 
rapid than tho population Tho pnn- 
cipnl fund at present available for sup- 
plying this country wnth a yearly in- 
creasing impoi-tolion of fooil, is Ibat 
portion of tho annual savings of 
America which has horotoforo boon 
applied to increasing tho raanufactunng 
CBtabhshmontB of tho United States, 
nnd winch Jree trade in com may pos 
Bibly divert from that purpose to grow 
ing food for our market This limited, 
Bonree of supply, unless groat improvo- 
ments take nlnco in ngnculturOj cannot 
bo expoctea to keep pneo with the 
growing demand of so rapid^ increas- 
ing a population as that of Great Bn- 
tain , and if our population and capital 
continue to increaso with thoir preaenti 
rapidity, tho only mode in which food] 
can continue to bo supplied chouply to] 
tho one, iB .bi .s sndmg tbp.otberabroad 

lo produce it I 

— ' 

^ •§ 8 Thu bnngs ns to the last of thd' 
oinint oijbccps which chock the down] 
'wnrif tendency of profits m a ccimtr;/ 

K 
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^ whose capital increancB 
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faster than 
) that of its neighbours, and -whoso pro- 
j fits are thercforo nearer to the mv 
[•niranm Tins is, the perpetual ovcr- 
I flow of capital into colonies or foreign 
t countries, to seek higher profits than 
Tcan ^ obtained at homo 1 bQhc\o 
this to have been for many years one 
of the principal causes by -whn-h the 
decline of profits in England has been 
arrested It has a twofold operation 
{In the first place, it does -what a fire, 
or aiTmSmlation, or a commercial crisis 
would have done it carries off a part 
of the increase of capital from which 
the reduction of profits proceeds Se- 
cimdjv, the capital so earned off la ttOt 
losl^hut IS chiefly employed either in 

( founding colonies, which become lai^o 
exporters of cheap agncultural produce, 
or in extending and perhaps improv- 
ing the agncultnre of older commu- 
nities It 18 to the emigration of En 
glish capital, that we have chiefly to 
look for keeping np a supply of cheap 
food end cheap matenals of clothing, 
proportional to the increase of our 
population thus enabling an increas- 
ing capital to find employment in the 
country, without reduction of profit, m 
producing manufactured articles with 
which to pay for this supply of raw 
j produce. Thus, the erport{ition_^ of 
j* capitaljB_pp agent of grcat^fficnsyjn 
{ ^en^g.thcJierfrVf^en^QjTuent Jbr 
j plat which remains ana it may be 


CHAPTEB V § 1 

said truly that, up to n certain pennU 
the more capital -wo send away, tna ^ 
more we shall possess and bo able to 
retain at homo j 

In conntnes which are further ad! 
vanced in industry and population, anil 
have thercforo a lo-wer rate of pro6t,iJ 


than others, there is always, long; 
hoforo the a^al minimum is reached, 
a nr actienl ni immura, nz wlion profits^ 
have'luUen BO much below what they 
are elsewhere, that, were tliov to fall 
lower, all fiirther accumulations would 
go abroad. In the present state ol 
the industry of the world, when there 
is occasion, m any nch and improving 
country, to take the niiniraum of profits 
at all into consideration for practical 
purposes, it is only this practical im 
niiiinm that needs bo considered. As 
lon^ as there are old conntnes where 
capital mcreascs very rapidly, and new 
countnoB where profit is still high, 
profits in the old conntnes -will not sink 
to the rato which would put a stop to 
accumulation , the fall is stopped at the 
point which sends capital abroad It 
18 onlj , however, by improvements in 
production, and even in the prodnolion 
of things consumed by labourers, that 
the capital of a country like England 
18 prevented from speedily reaching 
that degree of lowness of profit, which 
would cuu!<o all further savings to be 
sent to find employment in the oolomes, 
or in foreign conntnes , ,, , 
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COSSEQDEItOES OP TIIE TESDEaOY OP PIIOFITS TO A MIMlIOll 


\ ^ § 1 The theory of the effect of ac- 

^ cumulation on profits, laid down in the 
' pfcceding chapter, matenally alters 
; many of the practical conclusions which 
^^might otherwise be supposed to follow 
trom the general pnnciples of Political 
Economy, and whicli were, indeed, long 
admitted as tnie by the highest autho- 
nties on the subject 
It must greatly abate, or rather, al 
together dcstroyj ip conntpes yfjierp 


profits are low, the immense lmpo^ 
tance which used to "he attached bv 
political economists to tho effects which 
an event or a measure of govcniment 
might have in adding to or subtracting 
from tho capital of the country We 
have now seen that the lowness of pm 
fits 18 a proof that the spint of acen 
mulahon is so active, ond that the 
mcrease of capital has proceeded at so 
rapid a late, as to outatiip tho two 
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counter agencies, improvements in pro 
duction, niid increased sapplj of cheap 
necessanes from abroad and that nn- 
losB a considerable portion of the annnal 
increase of capital ivere either penodi- 
cnllj destroyed, or exported for foreign 
investment, theconntrj would speedHj 
attain the point at which further acen- 
mnlation would cease, or at least spon- 
taneously slacken, so as no longer to 
overpass the march of invention in the 
arts which prodnee the necessanes of 
life In sneh a state of things as this, 
a sudden addition to the capital of the 
country, nnaccompamed by any increase 
of prodnotive power, wonld he but of 
transitory duration , since, by depress- 
ing profits and interest. It wonld either 
diminish by a corresponding amount 
the savings which wonld be made from 
mcome in the year or two following, or 
it would cause an equivalent amount 
to be sent abroad, or to be wasted m 
rash speculations Neither, on the 
other hand, would a sudden abstraction 
of capital, unless of inordinate amount, 
have any real effect in impoverishing 
the country After a few months or 
years, there wonld exist in the coim- 
try just as mnch capital as if none had 
been taken away The abstraction, by 
raising profits and mterest, would give 
a fresh stimulus to tho accumulative 
pnnciple, which would speedily fill up 
the vacuum Probably, mdeed, the 
only effect that wonld ensue, wonld be 
that for some tuno afterwards less capi 
tal would be exported, and less thrown 
away in hazardous sxicculatiom 

In the first place, then, this new of 
thmgs greatly weakens, in a wealthy 

g mdustnous country, tho force of 
economical argument agamst tho 
enditure of public mono\ for really 
lable, even though industriously un- 
productive, purposes If for any great 
ipbject of justice or philantluxipic policy, 
4uch as the mdustnal regenerition of 
Ireland, or a comprehensive measure 
bf colonization or of public education, 
it were proposed to raise a large sum 
5jy wav of loan, pohnuans n^ not 
demur to the abstraction of so much 
Wpital, as tending to dry up the per- 
hianent sources of tho country w wtKiith, 
and ffimimsh the fimd winch snpplioa 


the subsistence of the Inhounng popu 
lation Tlie utmost expense which 
could be requisite for any of these pur- 
poses, would not in all probabihti de- 
rive one labourer of employ nient, or 
iminish the next year’s production hv 
one ell of cloth or ouo bushel of grain 
In poor conntnes, the capital of the 
conntiy requires the legislator’s sedu- 
lous care, ho is bound to be most 
cautious of encroacbing upon it, and 
should favour to tho utmost its nccii 
mutation at home, and its introduction 
from abroad. But in rich, populous, 
and highly culbvntcd conntnes, it is 
not capital which is the deficient ele- 
ment, out fertile land , and what the 
legislator should desire and promote, is 
not a greater aggn-'gate saving, bat a 
greater return to savings, either by im 
proved cultivation, or by access to the 
produce of more fertile lands in other 
parts of the globe In such conntnes, 
tho gov ernmenl may take any moderate 
portion of the capital of the conntiy 
and expend it as revoune, without 
affcclmg the national wealth the whole 
being either drawn from that portion 
of the annual sanngs which would 
otherwise I'e sent abroad, or being sub- 
tracted the unproductive expcndi 
tore of individuals for the next year or 
two, since every million spent makes 
room for another million to he saved 
before reaching the overflowing pomk 
When the object in now is worth the 
sacnfice of such an amount of tho ex 
pendilure that furnishes the daily en 
joynients of tho people, the only well 
grounded economical objection agamst 
taking the necessary funds directly 
from capital, consists of the mconvo- 
nioncea attending the process of rais 
ing a revenue bv taxation, to pay the 
interest of a debt 

The same considerations enrble na 
to throw aside as imworthy of regard, 
one of the common arguments againsi 
emigration as a means of relief for the 
labouring class Eimgratinn, it is said, 
can do no good to tho labourers, if, in 
order to defray tho cost, as much mu'? 
be taken awav from tho capital of tht 
country as from its population. Thai 
anything like this proportion could re- 
quire to be abstracted Irom agital foi 
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(lie pnrpoae even oft^c most extensive vtoduco of the coimtrj 

toloDizntion, few, I should tbnl, vrould mshed 

nnw nssert hut even on that untenable annual savings and Iotv proiits, no suc^ 


now assert but even on that untenable 
supposition, It IB an error to supnose 
that no benefit would be conferred on 


annual savings ana low pronis, uo 
ollectB need ue apprehended Since 
even the emigration of capital, or lU 


Ahe labounng class If one tenth of unproductive expenditure, or Us au^ 

.the labonnng people of England were lute waste, do not in snch a county, 

i. r%'y\A n1/\Yirv iT /'onfinoil tmtlnn aHV TnoucmtO bOUBQSj 


, transferred to the colonies, and along 


if confined within any modomto hounds, 
at nil dimmish the aEtrrognto amount 


with them one tenth of the circulating at all dimmish the agwopto amount 
Icapilal of tho country, either wages, or of the wages fund— still less 
Iprofits, or both, would ho greatly bene me.-c conversion of a like sum into lixcu 
mted, by the diminished pressure of capital, which cot linues to ho prod^ 


•capital and uopulatiou upon the fcrti 
Ihly of the land There wonl^ he a 
reduced demand for fooiT tho'infenor 


tive, have that effect. 11 merely drawl 
off at one onfice what was already flow 
ingontat another, or if not, the greater 


ttahle lands wo^d be tlirown out of vacant space loft in the reservoir doci 


iultivabon, and would become pasture , 
Ibe supenor would be cultivated less 
highly, but with a greater proportional 
return , food would be lowered in pneo, 
and though money wages would not 
nse every labonrcr n ould be consider 
ably improved in circumstances , an 
improvement which, if no increased 
stimulus to uopulatiou and fall of wages 
ensued, would bo permanent , n liilo if 
there did, profits would nse, and acen 
raulation start forward so as to repair ' 
the loss of capital The landlords alone I 


hot cause a greater quantity to flow in 
Accordingly, m spite of the mischicvouB 
derangemeuts of the money market 
which have been occasioned by the 
sinking of great sums in railways, 1 v, a* 
never able to agree with thooe who 
apprehended mischief, from this source, 
to the productive resources of the coun. 
try Not on the absurd ground (wluclr 
to any one acquainted with tho elej 
ments of the shbiect needs no confutat 


raulation start forward so as to repair lion) that railway cipcndi’ure is a inert 
the loss of capital The landlords alone transfer of capital from hand to hand 
would Bustam some loss of income, and by which nothing is lost or destroyed 
'even they, only if colonization went to I’his is true of what is spent in the pur 
the length of actually diminishing capi chase of tho land , a portion too of what 


the length of actually diminishing capi ■ 
tal and population, but not if it merely 
earned off the annual incroaso 

§ 2 From the same pnnciples we 
: are now able to amve at a final con 


is paid to parliamentary agents, coun 
sol, engineers, and survey ore, is saved 
by those who receive it, and bccomei 
capital ogam hut what is laid out 
1 in the hondjide construction of the rail 


mo^inenj^and.genpSi{ly5[io siilkiiig expended, it is incapaole of ever being 
of qapualTor A productive purpose, pro- paid in wages or applied to the main 
, dace upon- the jmmediatc-and ultimate tonance of Jabonrers again , as a matter 
’5i?JCstE.OL4ha,,lpbonnng class ”'ttie of account, the result is that so much 
^laractenstic property of this class of food and clothing and tools have been 
•ndnstml improvcmenls is the conrer- consumed, and the conutiy has got a 
'j of circulating capital into fixed railway instead. But what 1 would 
*na it was sho^ in the First Book,^^ urge is, that sums so applied are mostly 
toot in a coOTlrj where capital acen a mere appropnation of tho annual 
mulates slowly , tho introduction ofma overflowing which wouldotherwisebare 


. , 1 «C/CiiU.UtUUi 

I CDineiy. pormaiiont improvements of gone abroad, or been thrown away nn 
land, and thehke, might lie, for tho time, profitably, leaving neither a roil way not 
f ®*iretnely injunous , since the capital any other tangible rcsnlL The railway 
I so employed might be directly taken gambhng of 1844 and 1845 probably 
I r S ^ 'rages fund, the aubsislenco saved tile country from a depression d 
>1 01 the people and the employment for profits and interest, and a nse of all 
^ Inboor cui-tailcd, and the gross annual public and pnvate seoiinties, which 
• Supr*, p fig Would have engendered stiU wilder spe- 
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culahoDb, and ii\Lon tlio tffoota cnmo 
afterwords to bo comphcatod bv tbo 
scarcity of food, would nave ended in a 
stni more formidable crisis than was 
experienced in the } ears immediatol} 
following In the poorer countnes of 
Europe, the rage for railwai construc- 
tion might ha\e had worse consequences 
than in England, wore it not that in 
those countnes such entorpnsos are in 
a great measure earned on by foreign 
capital The railwav operations of the 
vanous nations of the world may be 
looked upon as a sort of competition 
for the oierllowing capital of the coun- 
tnes where profit is low and capital 
abundant, as England and Holland. 
The English railwnj speculations are 
a struggle to keep our annual increase 
of capital at homo , those of foreign 
countnes are an effort to obtain it^ 

It already appears from those con 
Bidorations, tlint the conversion of cir- 
culating capital into fixed, whether by 
railways, or manufactoncs, or ships, or 
machinery, or canals, or mines, or works 
of drainage and irngahon, is not likely, 
in any nch country, to diminish the 
gross produce or tbo amount of employ- 
ment for labour How much then is the 
pise strengthened, when we consider 
that these transformations of capital are 
nf the nature of improvements lu produo- 
ition, which, instead of ultimately dimi- 
nishing circulating capital, arc the ne- 
cOBsary conditions of its increase , smee 
they alone enable a country to possess 
a constantly augmentmg capital, with- 
■out reducing profits to the rate which 
would cause ocoumulation to stop 
There is hardly any increase of fixed 
capital which does not enable the 
countrj to contain eventually a larger 
circulating capital, than it otherwise 
could possess and employ within its 

• It is hardlf needful to point out liow 
lUlJy the romiirl!i in the text have beenveri 
fled by subsequent facts The capital of the 
couuUy, far from having been In any degree 
Impaired by the large amount sunk In rail 
way construction, was toon again over 
flewluf; 
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own limits, for there is hanUy any 
creation of fixed capital which, wheu 
it proves successful, does not cheapen 
the articles on which wages are habi 
tnally expended All capital sunk in 
the permanent improvement of land 
lessens the cost of food and materials , 
almost all improvements in machinery 
cheapen the labourer’s clothing or 
lodging, or the tools with which these 
arc made , improvements m locomotion, 
such as railways, cheapen to the con 
Burner all things which are brought 
from a distance All these improve- 
ments make the labourers better oil 
with the same money wages, better off 
if they do not increase fhoir rate of 
multiplication But if they do, and 
wages consequently fall, at least profits 
nse, and, while accumulation receives 
an immediate stimnlus, room is made 
for a greater amount of capital before 
a Bufiacient motive nnses for sending if 
abroad Even tbo improvements which 
do not cheapen the things consumed 
by the labourer, and which, therefore, 
do not raise profits nor retain capital 
in the country, nevertheless, as we have 
seen, by lowering the minimum of profit 
for which people will ultimately consent 
to save, leave an ampler margin (bun 
ronously for eventual accumulation, 
efore amving at the stationary stale 
AVe may conclude, iLen, that im 
provements in production, and emigrn 
tion of capital to the more fertile soils 
and nnworkod mines of the umnhabitcd 
or thinly peopled parts of the globe, dj 
not, as ap]ienrs to a superficial view, 
diminish tbo gross produce and the 
demand for labour at home, but, on 
the contrary, are what we have chiefly 
to depend ou for increasing both, and 
are even the neoessaiy conditions of 
any great or prolonged augmentation 
of eitliei Nor is it any exaggeration 
to say, that within certain, and not 
very narrow, hmits, the more capital a 
country like England expends in these 
two ways, the more she will have left 
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\ 1 The preceiliug chapters com | 
pribO the gcueral theory of tho econo- 
nucal progress of society, in the sense 
in •erhich those tenns are commonly 
understood, tho promss of capital, of 
population, and of the productive arts 
But in contemplating an\ promssive 
movement, not m its nature unlimited, 
the mind is not satisfied mth merely 
tracing the laws of tho movement , it 
cannot hnt ask tho further question, to 
what goal? Towards what ultimate 
point IS society tending hv its indos 
tnal progress? "WTien tlie progress 
ceases, in what condition are we to 
expect that it will leave mankind? 
i It must alwavs have been seen, more 
I or less diBlinctlj, by political econo- 
{ mists, that jthe ingrepM^otjtonlth is 
jiot linndless Haat at the end of what 
they term the progressive state hes tho 
' stationary state, that all progress in 
wealth 18 but a postponement of this, 
and that each step in advance is an 
approach to it. \Ve have now been 
led to recognise that this ultimate goal 
IB at all times near onougli to be folly 
in view, that we are always on the 
\orge of it, and that if wo have not 
reached it long ago, it is because the 

S itself flies b^ore us Ihc richest 
most prosperous countries would 
_■ soon attain the stationary state, 
tf no further improvements were made 
in the prodnotive arts, and if there 
a ere a suspension of thi overflow of 
* capital from those countries into the 
I nncnltivnled or ill.oultivnted regions of 
1 the earth 

This impossibihty of ultimately 


avoiding the stationarv state — this 


' irresistible necessity that the stream 
of human industry should finally 


_ spread itself out into an apparently 
stagnant sea — must have been, to the 
jpohtical economists of the last two 
genorations, an unpleasing and dis- 
(couraging prospect , for the tone and 
tendency of then speculations goes 


completely to identify all that is econo- 
mically dosiniLle 111111 tho progressive 
state, and mtli that alone V ith Mr 
irCnlloch, for example, pjpspenivdocslv 
not mean a large production and a 
dlslnhution of wealth, but a rapid in,-| 
crease of it , his test of prospenty is^ 
high profits, aud as the tendency ol 
that very increase of wealth, wliicii he 
calls prosperity, is towards low profits, 
economical progress, according to him, 
mnst tend to tho extinction of pros 
penty Adam Smith alwavs assumes 
that the condition of the mass of tho 
people, though it maj’ not be positively 
distressed, mnst bo pinched and stmted 
in a stationary condition of wealth, and 
can only be satisfactory inn progressii e 
state The doctrine that, to however \ 
distant a time lucossant struggling may \ 
put ofTonr doom, the progress of socielv i 
must “ end in shallows and in iniBenes,’’ 1 
far from being, os many people stilb, 
btheve, a wicked invention of Mr Mai 
thus, was either expressly or tacitly) 
nffirmeil by bisirost distinguished pro ! 
dccossore, and can only bo snccessmUvj/ 
combated on his principles Before at- 
tention had been directed to the nnn 
ciple of population as tlie actiic force 
in determining the remuneration of 
lubonr, the increase of mankind was 
Tirtnaily treated as a constant quan 
tity it was, at all eieiits, assumed 
tint in the natural and normal state 
of human uffiura population must con 
stnntly increase, from which it followed 
that a constant mcrease of the means 
of support was esscutinl to the physical 
comfort of the mass of mnnloiid The 
I publication of Mr Mnltbns’ Essay is 
1 the era from which better views of this 
subject must be dated , and notwith- 
standing the acknowledged errors of 
his first edition, few writers have done 
more than himself) m the subsequent 
editious, to promotu these jnster and 
more hopeful anticipations 

Even in a progressive state of capital, 



THE STATIONARY STATE, 
in old countnoB, a coiiBoientious or pru 
dcntinl restraint on population is indiB- 
pensable, to prevent the incrcaso of 
numbois from outstripping the in 
crenso of capital, and the condition 
of the classes vrlio are at the bottom 
of society from being dotenoratod 
WTiero there is not, in the people, or 
in some very large proportion of them, 
a resolufo rcsistauco to this detenora- 
lion — a determination to preserve an es 
tnblished standard ef comfort — the con- 
dition of the poorest class sinks, even 
in a progressive state, to the lowest 
point which they will consent to en- 
dure The same determination would 
be equally eflectual to keep up their 
condition in the stationary state, and 
Would be quite ns likely to onst In- 
deed, oven now, the conntnes in which 
the greatest prudence is manifested in 
the regulating of population, are often 
those in which capital increases least 
rapidly Where there la an indefinite 
prospect of employment for increased 
numbers, there is apt to appear less 
neccssit|r for prudential restraint If it 
wore evident that a new hand could not 
obtain employment but by displacing, 
or succeeding to, one already employed, 
the combined influcncesof prudence and 
public opinion might m some measure 
be relied on for restnoting the coming 
generation within the numbers neces- 
sary for replacing the present 

'1^ 2 I cannot, therefore, regard the 
Btntionaiy state of capital and wealth 
with the unaffected aversion so gene 
rally manifested towards it by political 
economists of the old school I am in- 
chned to believe that it would ho, on 
the whiilo, a very considerable improve- 
ment on our present condition 1 con- 
fess I am not charmed with the ideal 
of life bold out by those who think 
that tho normal state of human beings 
IS that of stmggbng to get on , that 
the trampling, crushing, elbowing, and 
treading on oneb other’s heels, which 
form the existing type of social life, 
are the most desirable lot of human 
kind, or anything hut the disagreeable 
symptoms of one of the phases of m- 
dnsfnal progress It may be a neces- 
sary stage in the progress of ciializa 
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tion, and those European nations which 
have hitlicrlo bean so fortunate ns tc 
be preserved from it, may have it yet 
to undergo It is an incident of growUh 
not a marl, of uecime, fur ii is not ne- 
cessarily dostniclive of the higher as- 
pirations and the heroio virtues , at 
Amenca, m her great civil war, la. 
proving to the world, both by her con j 
duct as a people and by nuraerora 
splendid mdmdnal examples, and c« 
England, it is to be hoped, would 
prove on an equally tiying and evcitiu^u 
occasion But it is not a kind of soci^* 
perfection which philanthropists to 
come will feel any very eager desire to 
assist in realizing illost fitting, in 
deed, is it, that while nches are power, 
and to grow as nch as possible the 
nmiersal object of ambition, the path 
to its attainment should be open to all, 
without favour or partiality But tha^ 
best state for human nature is that m? 
which, while no one is poor, no ona 
desires to be richer, nor has auyreasoiw 
to fear being thmst back, by the efforts] 
of others to push themselves forward • 
That the energies of mankind should' 
be kept in employment by the struggle 
for nches, as they were formerlj by 
tho stniggle of war, untd tho bettor 
mmds succeed in educating tho others 
into bettor thmgs, is undoubtedly more 
desirable than that tbo^ should mst^ 
and stagnate While minds are coarse 
they require coarse stimuli, and let 
them have them In the meantime, 
those who do not accept the present 
very early stage of hnmnn luiproie- 
ment as its nltimato type, may be 
excused for being comparatively indif 
feront to tho kind of economical pro- 
gress which excites the congratulations 
of ordinary politicians, the mere in 
crease of production and accumulation 
For tho safety of national independence 
it IB esseniial that a country should no* 
fall much behind its neighbours in these 
things But in themselves they are ol 
little importance, so long ns either tho 
increase of population or any thing else 
prevents the mass of the people from 
reaping any part of the benefit of them 
I know not why it should be matter of 
congntnlation that persons who are 
already ncher than any one needs to 
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be, slionldlinvo doubled tlieir means of and even in old countncs, for a 
consuming tlnngs nkcb give little or increase ol population, supposing tbe 
no pleasure except as representatne of arte of life to go improving, nnoj 
wealth , or that numberB of indwiduala capital to incrwso But oven if innocn 
should pass over, every year, from the one, I confess 1 ^e very uttlo reason 
middle classes into a richer class, or for desiring it Tliedenmtyolpopain- 
from the class of the occupied rich to tion necessary to enable mankind to 
that of the unoccupied It is only in obtain, in tho greatest degree, all the 
the backward conntnes of the ■world advantages both of co-operation and ol 
that increased production is still an im social intercourse, has, in all the most 
portanl object in those most advanced, populous countncs, been nttniiicd A 
what IS economically needed is a better population ran v be too cron ded, thongh 
distnbntion, of which one indispensable all bo amply supplied ■with food and 
means is a stneter restraint on popnlo- riiment It is not ®)od for man to bo 
tion Levelling institutions, either of Kept perforce at all times in the pre 
a ]nst or of an unjust kind, cannot sence of bis species A world from wbiclri 
alone accomplisb it, they may lower solitude is extirpated, is a very pood 
the heights of society, but they cannot, ideal Solitude, in tho sense of bcingl 
of therasolvos, permanently raise the often alone, is essential to any depth of 
depths meditation or of character , and soli 

On tho other hand, we may suppose tnde in the prcsonco of natural beauty 
jihis better dislnhution of,prape£ty at- and grandeur, is tho cradle of thoughts 
I laiaedrJiT-t^ joint effect of the pm and aspirations iihicli are not only good 
'i dcncej vndJ'i^ainY'^^ivl'dtntl^rVnd for the indindiial, but wlucb society 
oTTsyslem of fepstnlion favouring could ill do without Nor is there mnenv 
equality of fortnues, sc far as is con satisfaction in ciintemplating the world i 
sistent with tho just claim of tlio indi with nothing loft to the spontaneous 
vidual to the fruits, whether great or activity of nature , with every rood of } 
small, of his or her own industry We land brought into cultivation, winch is 
may suppose, for instance, (according capable of gro'wing food for bnmnn 
to tho suggestion thrown out in a former beings , cs eiy flowery waste or natural 
chapter,’’) ^Ivmifationoftbe mm wbicb j pasture ploughed up, all qiiadmpcdsor 
any one per son may acquire ly gift or birds which are not domesticated for 
inheritance, loTBeamouSFmnncient'to man’s use exterminated as his rivals 
constitute a moderate independence for food, ex ery hedgerow or superfluous 
Under this tw ofold i nfluence, society tree rooted out, and scarcely n place 
would exhibit these leading features left where a irild shrub or flower could 
1 a__^rfl paiJ anu affluent Body of ja grow vniliont being eradicated as r 
Ibbtirers,"' lib^OTmous fottunes, except weed in the name of improved agncul 
what were earned and accnmnlatcd tnre If the earth must lose that great 
dnnng a single lifetime, bat a much porhon of its pleasantness which it 
larger body of persons than at present, owes to things that the unlimited in 
not only exempt from the coarser foils, crease of wedlh and population would 
bntmth.sulEcientleisnrejboth physical extirpate from it, for the mere purpose* 
aJvd -^mental, from mechan ical details, of enabling it to support a larger, but 
to cultuate freely tlie graceT^Tife, not a better or a happier popumtion, 1 
and aflord examples of them to the sincerely hope, for the sake of post enty, 
classes less faiourably circumstanced that the\ mil he content to be sta- 
ffer their growth Ifais condition of i tionary, long before necessity compels 
;society, so greatly proferablo to the 1 them to it. 
fpresent, IS not only perfectly compatiblo It is scarcely necessniy to romarK 
fwith the stationary statCj but, it would that n stationan condition of capital 
iBCom, more naturally allied with that | and population implies no stationaiyl 
other ^ state of human improvement ITierel 

jihere is room in tho world, no doubt, would be ns much scope as ever for all 
f * Knoi'a w, 139 kinds of mental culture, and moral and 
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social f rocress , ns mach room for im 
provang tlie Art of Living, and much 
more likelihood of its being improved, 
when minds ceased to bo engrossed by 
the art of getting on Even the indus- 
trial arts might be as earnestly and as 
snccessfidly cultivated, with this solo 
dilTerence, that instead of serving no 

S urpose but the increase of wealth, in 
ustnal improvements would produce 
their legitimate effect, that of abndmng 
labour Hitherto it is (^uostionnblo if 
all the mechanical inventions j^et made 
have lightened the day’s toil of any 
human being They have enabled a 

greater population to hve the same life [ vating the universal lot 
of drudgery and imprisonment, and an 
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increased number of manufacturers and 
others to make fortunes Tliey have 
increased the comforts of the middli 
classes But they have not yet begun* 
to effect those great changes in human 
destinjr, which it is in their nature and 
in their futuntj' to accomplish Only 
when, in addition to just institutions, 
the increase of mankind shall be under 
tbo deliberate guidance ofjudicious fore 
sight, can the conquests made from the 
powers of nature by the mtellect and 
energy of scientific discoverers, become 
the common projmrty of the species, 
and the means of improving and ele- 


CHAPTER VII 


01, THE PROUADLE FUTniUTr 

, 3 i The olsorvations in the pro- 

ceding chapter had for their pnncipal 
•object to deprecate a false ideal of 
human society Their applicability to 
,, jhe practical purposes of present times, 
j. consists in moderating iho inordinate 
J^importanco attached to tho mere in 
"crease of production, and fixing atten 
^tion upon improved distnbutiou, and a 
large remuneration of labour, as the 
two desiderata "SYbother tho aggre- 
,gate produce increases absolutely or 
' not, IB a thing in which, after a certain 
) amount has been obtained, neither tho 
legislator nor the philanthropist need 
* feel any strong interest but) that it 
should increase relatively to the num- 
ber of those who share in it, is of the 
utmost possiblo importance , and this, 
(whether the wealth of mankind bo 
rtationary, or increasing at tho most 
rapid rate ever known in an old country,) 
must depend on the opimons and habits 
of tho most numerous class, the class of 
manual labourers 

\\ hen I speak, either in this place or 
lelsewhere, ot “ the labonnng classes,’’ 
5 or of labourers ns a “ class,” I use those 
Iphrnses in compliance with custom, 
loud ns desonptive of an existing, but 
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by no means a necessary or permanent^ 
state of social relations 1 do not re 
cognise ns either just or salutary, a 
state of society in which there is any 
‘‘class” which is not labonnng, any 
human bcinM, exempt from bearing 
their share of the necessary labours of 
human life, except those unable to 
labour, or who ha\e fairly earned rest 
by previous toil So long, however, as 
the great social evil exists of a non 
labouring class, labourers also consli 
tute a class, and may be spoken of, 
though only provisionally, in that eba 
meter 

Considered in its moral and social 
aspect, the state of the labounng people 
has latterly beeu a subject of much 
more speculation and discussion than 
formerly , and the opinion, that it is 
not now what it ought to bo, has be- 
come very general Tho su^stions j 
wluch have been promulgated, and tho / 
controversies which have been excited, 
on detached points rather than on the 
foundations of the subject, have put m 
evidence the existence of two conflict- 
ing theories, respecting tho'sucial posi 
tion desirable lor manual labourers 
*rhe one^ayJbe_ . called .t he th eory oi 1 
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the otlior 


dopencience and -protection 
ihut ol eelf-depandcnco 
V ^cciirding to the former theory, the 
fnot of the jiour, in all thinM which 
affect them oolloctucly, shomd he re- 
gu ated/or thoTQ, not on them They 


ideal It has alao this in common with 
other ideals, that it has neior boon his- 
tofncally realized It makes its appeal 
to our imapnalive sympathies in tlie 
character of a restoration of the good 
times of oiir forefathers But no times 


should hot bo required or encouraged j can bo pointed out in which the higher 
to think lor tliemschos, orgiie to their j classes of this or any other country per- 
own reflection or forecast an inflncntial formed a part even distantly resembling 
voice in the determination of thoir des i tho one assigucd to them in this thcopi ^ 
tmv It IS supposed to ho tho duty of 


Mho higher clnsscs to think for thorn, 
'and to lake the responsihility of thoir 
^ot, as tho commander and officcra of 
an army take that ol tho soldiers com 
\)osing it. This function, it is con 
tended, the higher classes should pro 
pare tliomselves to perform conscien 
tiously, and their whole demeanour 
should impress tho poor with a reliance 
on it, in order that, while yielding pas 
sive and aclue obodicneo to the rules 
lirescnbcd for them, they may resign 
thomsolvcB in all other respects to a 
truslfnl insouciance, and repose under 
the shadow of their protectors Tho 
relation between nch and poor, accord 
ing to this theorj , (a theory also ap- 
plied to the relation botween men and 
women) slionld he only partly nuthon 
fntno it should he amiable, moral, 
and sentimental ofTectionate tutelage 
on the one side, respectful and grateml 
deference on the other ITio nch should 
be in loco ^larentit to tlio poor, gmding 
and restraining them like children Of 
sponlniieouB action on thoir part there 
should be no need ITiey should bo 
called on for nothing but to do tbeir 
daj's work, and to bo moral and rch 
tgious 'Jhoir morality and religion 
^should bo provided for them by their 
Biipenors, who should see thorn pro- 
perly taught it, and should do all that 
13 necessary to ensure their being in 
’ return for labour and attaclimcnt, pro- 
\' ptrly fed, clothed, housed, spintually 
edified, and inncxmntly amusea 

This IB the ideal of tho future, in tho 
minds of those whose dissatisfoction 
with the Present assuinos the form of 
affection and regret towniils the Past 
J ifco other i IcnJs, it exorcises an un 
cnnscions inllnence on the opinions 
and sentiments of numbers who noior 
consciously guide thcmselres by any 


It 18 an idealization, grounded on fhei 
conduct and cbaractcr of liero and tborel 
an individual All pnvileged and 
powerful classes, as sucli, baio used 
ilieir pow or in tbo inlercst of tbeir own 
EclfishnesB, and Imvo indulged their 
self importance in despising, and not in 
lovingly caring for, those wlio were, in 
llieir cstimationj degraded, by being 
under tlie necessity of working for their 
bonoBl I do not affirm that what has 
always been must always ho, or that 
human improvomcnt has no tendency 
to correct the intensely soifish feelings 
engendered by power, but though the 
evil may bo lessened, it cannot bo eradi 
cated, until the power ilsolf is with 
drawn nils, at least, seems to mo un 
deniable, that long before the snpenoi 
classes could be Biifhciontly improved 
to govern in the tutelary manner sup 
posed, tho infenor classes would ho tw 
much improved to bo so governed 
1 am quite sensible of all that is b& 
dnctivc ID Uio picture of society wind 
this tlicoiy prcEonts Though the facte 
of it have no prototype in the past, the 
fcolmgs have In them lies all that 
there is of reality m tho conception 
As tho idea is ossontially repulsive o 
a society only hold together by the re 
lations and feehngs ansiiig out of jpe 
cuniarj’ intercstSj so there is something 
naturally attraclne in a form of society 
abounding in strong personal attach 
ments and disinterested solf-dovotion 
Of such feelings it must be admitted 
that the relation of protector and pro- 
tected has hitherto neon the nehest 
source The strongest attachinonts of 
human beings in general, ore towards 
tho things or tlio persons that stand 
botneen them and some dreaded enk 
Ilence, in an age of lawless violence 
and insecurity, and general hardness 
and rougbiioss of manners, in wluob 
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I h^o IB beset mth dangers and suffenngs 
J at every Blep, to those who have neither 
j Q commanding position of their own, 
j nor a claim on tlie protection of some 
^onewho lias — a generous giving of pro- 
tection, and a grateful receiving of it, 
iaro tho strongest ties which connect 
{human beings , the feelings ansing from 
that relation are their warmest feel- 
ings , all tho enthnsiaBm and tender 
ness of tho most sensitive natures gather 
|round it , lo yalty o n tho one part and 
j chivalry on lEc ofher are pnnciplos ox 
Mfed'iTtto passions 1 do not desire to 
noprcciato those qualities Tlio error 
lies in not perceiving, that these virtues 
and sontments, hko the clanship and 
tho hospitality of the wandering Arab, 
belong emphatically to a rude and im 
perfect slate of the social union, and 
that the feelings between protector and 
protected, whether between kings and 
snbjectB, neb and poor, or men and 
women, can no longer have this beauti 
fill ana endcanng cliaracter, where 
there are no longer any senous dangers 
from which to protect What is there 
\in the present state of society to make 
it natural that human beings, ofordmair 
strength and courage, should glow witli 
the warmest gratitude and devotion in 
■eturn for protection? The laws pro- 
net them , wherever the laws do not 
cnminally fail iii their duty To be 
endor tho power of some one, instead 
of being as formerly the sole condition 
of safety, is now, speaking generalh, 
tho oiil^ situation which exposes to 
{gnovouB wrong The so-called protec- 

i lors are now the only persons against 
*hom, in any ordinaiy circumstances, 

, protection is needed Tho brutality 
and tyrann} with which eiorypohcc 
report IS filled, are those of husbands to 
wives, of parents to children That 
the law does not prevent these atroci- 
lics, that It IS only now making a first 
hmid attempt to repress and punish 
them, 18 no matter of necessity, but the 
deep disgrace of those by whom tho 
Ians are made and administered Ifo 
man or woman who either possesses or 
IS able to earn an independent liveli- 
hood, requires anj other protection 
than tnat which the law could and 
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argues great ignorance of human na- 
ture to conliuue taking for granted 
that relations fomided on protection 
must always subsist, and not to see 
that the n=Eumption of the part of pro- 
tector, and of the power which belongs 
tp it, without any of the necessities 
which justifi it, must engender feehnga 
opposite to loyalty 

Of tho working mouj at least in the t 
more adianccd conntnes of Europe, it 
may be pronounced certain, that the j 
patnnrclml or paternal system of go- i 
vemmont is one to wluch they will not | 
again be subject That question was 
decided, when they were taught to 
road, and allowed access to newspapers 
and political tracts, when dissenting 
preachers wore suffered to go among 
them, and appeal to their faculties and 
feelings in opposition to the creeds 
professed and countenanced by tlioir 
Bupenors, when they were brought 
together in nnmbers, to work socially 
under the same roof, when railways 
enabled them to sbifi from place to 
place, and obunge tbeir patrons and 
employers as easily ns tbeir cents, 
when they were enconraged to seek a 
share m tho government, by means of 
the electoral fianchise The working 1 
classes hnvo taken their interests into 1 
their own hands, and are perpetually | 
showing that they think the interests off 
their employers not identical with their ' 
own, but opposite to thorn Some 
among the higher classes Hatter them 
Bolies that these tendencies may be 
counteracted by moral and religious 
education , but they have lot the time 
go by for giving an education which 
can serve tbeir purpose The pnnciples 
of the Rofoniiation have reached as 
low down in society as readmg and 
wntmg, and tho poor will not much 
longer accept morals and religion of 
other people’s proscnbmg i speakl 
more particularly of this country, espe^ 
cially the toivn population, and the 
districts o'" the most scientific agnculi 
tnre or tho highest wages, Scotlaml 
and tho north of England- Among 
the more inert and loss modeniized 
ngncultura! population ot the southern 
counties, it might he possible for tho 


ought to give. 'This being thb case it ' gentry to retain, for oorae time longer 
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somctljing of tho Piicient deference nnd 
mbmission of tbo poor, by bribing 
lliera mth liigh ivngoB nnd conatnnt 
emplojnient, by ciisnnng lliem Btin 
port, nnd never rcqiiinng them to uo 
anything vhiih llioy do not like Bnl 
tlicso nro two conditions which novor 
have been combined, and never can bo, 
for long together A guarantee of 
mibaistcnco can only bo practically 
kept np, when work is enforced, and 
superfluonB multiplication restrained, 
by at least a moral compulsion It is 
then, that tbo would bo revivers of old 
times whieli they do not understand, 
would feel practically in how hopeless 
a task they were engaged 'Ihewho’o 
fabne of patnarchal or soignonal in 
fluonce, attempted to bo raised on the 
foundation of caressing tbo poor, would 
bo shattered against the necessity of 
enforcing a stnngont Poor law 

§ 2 It is on a far other basis that 
the H ell being nnd well-doing of tbo 
labouring people must henceforth rest 
JlTio poor have come out of leading 
^tnngs, and cannot any longer bo 
governed or treated like children 
their owiu qualities must now be com 
, mended thocare of the'Irdeitrnv^rtKlcm 
yiallOrtB'wrir have to leani the lesson, 
that the wellbeing of a people must 
exist by means of tho justice nnd 
self government, tho SiKniouivT) and 
ctiippocvnj, of tho individual citizens 
tTlio theory of dependence attempts to 
[dispense with the necessity of these 
, qualities in the dependent classes But 
now, when even in position they are 
becoming less and less dependent, end 
thoir minds less and less acquiescent 
in the degree of dependence which re 
mams, tho virtues of independence arc 
those which they stand in need of 
A Whatever advice, exhortation, or guid 
*ance is held out to the lahonnng classes, 
must henceforth be tendereil to them 
' ns equals, and accepted by them with 
their ey6s open The prospect of the 
futme depends on the do^e in which 
th^ can bo made rational beings 
1 There is no reason to believe that 
brospett other than hopeftil The 
progress indeed has hitherto been, and 
Will IS slow But there is a sponta 


neons education going on in tho inmns 
of the ronltitiidc, which may ho grcntlv 
accelerated and improved bv artificial/ 
aids Hio inslmclinn obtained IroW, 
nowspapers and political tracts majl 
not bo the most solid kind of inslniC 1 
tion, but it is an immense improvcrocptj 
upon none at all Wlmt it docs for a 
people, has been admirably c’ceniphfiei 
' during tho cotton crisis, m tho case O 
the Lancashire spinners nnd wearers, 
who have acted wnih tho consislenl 
good Bcn "0 and forbenmneo so justly 
applauded, simply because, being 
Tcndora of newspapers, they understood 
the causes of the cnlnniily which liod 
befallen them, nnd knew tlinl it v-ns in 
no way iroputablo either to their cm 
ploycrv or to tho Government It isl 
not corlaiti Uinl their conduct wouldj 
have been ns rational nnd exemplary, I 
if tho distress had preceded tho snlii | 
(arj mensnro of fiscal emancipation) 
which gave existence to tlie pennv' 
press 'ITio institutions for lectures 
and discussion, tho coIlcctiTo dclibe 
rations on questions of common into 
rest, tho trades unions, tho political 
I agitation, all servo to awaken public 
siiinf, to difTiiso vnnotv of ideas among 
tlio mass, and to oxcito thought and 
reflection in the more intelligent 
Altliough the too early attainment ol 
pohlicid franchises by tho least odu 
cated class might retard, instead of 
promotinc, their improvement, there 
can be little doubt that it bas been 
greatly stimulated bv tho attempt to 
acquire them In the meantime, the 
working classes are now part of the 
public , in all discussions on matters of 
general interest they, or a portion ol 
them, arc now partakers , all who uso 
the press os an instrument may, if it 
soliappens, have them for an aucbence, 
the avenues of instruction througli 
which the middle classes acquire such 
ideas as they hare, are accessible to, at 
least, the operatives id tho towns. 
With these resources, it cannot he 
doubted that (hoy will increase in m 
telligence, even by tlioir own unaided 
efforts, while there is reason to hope 
that groat improvements both ui the 
quality and quantity of school educw 
tion will be effected by tbe oxertiom 
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fitlirr orGovrrnniont or of indmdnnls, 
and tint tlip progress of tlie mass of 
llio pcopld m mental cuUi\alion, and 
In tbe rirtiie-) Tvliicli nro dejicndent on 
it^ will take place more mpullr, and 
with fewer intcmnttcnccs and aberra 
tion<, than if Icfl to itaclf 

From tbn increase of intelligence, 
iFeveml efTecta imvlo confident!) nn 
: ticipatcd I irat tfnt tbev will become 
even Ip'i wnlbng tb in at prcicnl to lie 
led and govimed, and diacted into tbe 
wn\ tbe\ ahonld go, bj tbe mere an 
tbonfi and of anpenors If 

tber bare nnt“now,'6lill less will the) 
have bc'caflcr, an i def ere ntial aw o, or 
rclipoua pnnciplc'or oKdCToi',’ bolding 
ibera in mental subjection to a class 
above them Tlie theory of dependence 
[and protection will be more and more 
(intolemllo to them, and tbci will re- 
I'lnirc that tbcir condnet and condition 
rsnall be csgoniiallv pelf g gvemed It 
[is, at the same time, quite possible 
that the) mav demand, in many cases, 
the intervention of the legislature in 
tlicir afiair", and tbo regulation bylaw 
of vnnons tilings wbicli concern them, 
often under verv mistaken 'dens of 
tlieir interest Still, it is tbcir own 
will, tbcir own ideas and cuggestions, 
to which tho^ will demand that effect 
sbmild be (ti\cn, and not nilcs laid 
■ down for them by other people It is 
rquitc consistent with tins, that they 
sbonld feel respect for fupcnontv of 
intellect and knowledge, and defer 
niiicb to tbe opinions, on any subject, 
’of tho‘'e whom tbe\ think well ac 
nunintcd with it Such deference is 
tlccph funded in human nature , but 
they will judge for tbemseU es of the 
persons wlio arc and nro not entitled 
It) it 

S R It appears to ino impossible 
out that the incrcnso of intelligence, of 
cdncation, and of tbo lovo of indepen 
dcnco among tbo working classes, 
must bo attended with a corresponding 
growth of tbo good sense wbicb mnni 
tests Itself in prondent habits of con 
duct, and that population, therefore, 
will Learn gradually Jiniinisbing ratio 
1 to capital and employment This most 
’ Insirablo result would bo much nccele 


rated by another change, which lies tn 
tbo dinct line of tbo best tendencies o( 
the timo , tbo opening of indnstnal 
occupilions freely to both soves Tlio 
same reasons which make it no longer 
necessary that the poor should depend 
on tbo neb, ninko it cqin'h nnncccs- 
snry that women should depend on 
men, and tbo least which justice re 
quires IS lint law and custom should 
not enforce dejicndencc (when tlie cor 
relative protLCtion has becomo super 
fiiioiis) by orda n ng that a woman, 
who docs not happen to base a provi 
sion by inbontnnce, shall have scarcely 
nnv means open to her of gaining a 
Ineliboo 1, cveept ns a wnfo and mother 
Let women who prefer that occupation, 
adopt It , but that there should bo no 
option, no other career possible for 
tbo meat mnjonlv of women, except in 
tbe liumblor departments of life, is a 
flagrant social injnslico Tbo ideas 
and institutions b) which tbe accident 
of BOV IS mado the groundwork of at 
incf^imlity of legal rights and a forced 
dissimilarity of social functions, must 
cro long bo recognised ns tbe greatest 
bindmnco to moral, social, and even 
intellectual improvement On tbe 
present occasion I shall only indicate, 
among tbo probable consequences of 
tbo induslnnl and sncml independence 
of women, a great diminution of tb( 
cml of o\ or population It is bj devot 
ing one halt of the human species t( 
that oxclnsiie function, by making il 
fill tbo entire hfo of ono sev, and inter 
weave itself intli almost all the objecti 
of tbo other, that the animal instmcl 
in question is nursed into tbe dispro; 
jiorlionnto preponderance whicli it baj 
nitborto exercised in human life ^ 

§ 4 Ibo political consequences o| 
the increasing power and importance 
of the operatise clnsses, and of the 
growing ascendancy of numbers, wbicll 
even in England and under the jircsenj 
institutions, IS rapidly giving to the 
will of the majority at least a negati\4 
voice in tbe acts of goiernment, are 
too wide a subject to bo discussed in 
tins place Rut, confining ourselves to 
economical considurotioiis, and notwath 
standing the elfcct which improved 
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jritclligcnc*' in the Tvorhing clnsscs, 
together with just laws, niny hnro in 
^Itenng tlie distnbulion of the produce 
^ to their adiantngo, 1 cannot think thnl 
they will bo permanently contented 
with the condition of labouring for 
wages as their ulliimto stale Tlicy 
may be willing to pass through the 
class of sonants in thoir wat to that 
of employers , but > nt to remain in It 
^ all thoir lives To begin os lured 
labourers, then after a few years to 
work on their own account, and finally 
employ others, is the normal condition 
of labourers in a new country, rapidly 
increasing in wealth and population, 
like Amcnen or Australia But in nn 
old and folly peopled country, thoso 
, who begin life as labourers for hire, as 
I a general rule, contmno sucli to tho 
i^end, unless they sink into the still 
j lower grade of recipients of public 
t chanty In the present stage of human 
progress, when ideas of equality are 
daily spreading more widely a nong 
the poorer classes, and can no longer 
be cneoked by anything short of the 
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intcrcBlB und feelings are in hostilitr 
to them Capitnlibts aro nlniost as 
mnch intercsleu ns lal)oiirors,in placing 
tho operations of indiislrv on such a 
footing, that those who labour for them 
may feel tho same interest in tho work, 
which is fell by those who labour on 
tlinir own account 

'i lie opinion expressed in a fomici 
part of tnis treatise respecting small 
landed properties and iicasaiit propnc 
tors, may nave made the reader anti 
cipato tlini a wide diflusion of pwiperly 
in land is the resonreo on wliicli I rely 
for exempting nt least tho ngncnltninl 
labourers from oxclusiie depondonr^ 
on labour for biro Such, bowcior, if 
not my opinion I indeed deem that 
form of agncultural economy to be most 
groundlessly cned down, and to be 
greatly preferable, in its aggregate 
eflccts on human happiness, to lured 
labour in any form in wnicb it exists nt 
present , because llio prudential clieck 
to population acts more directly, and is 
shown by cxpenenco to bo more oflica 
I ciouB, and because, in point of sociinty, 


entire suppression of pnnted discussion [ of indcpcndcneo, of eserciso for any 
and even of freedom of spcocli, it IS not 
to bo expected that the division of the 
human race into two hereditary classes, 
employers and employed, can be per 
manonlly maintained The relation is 
nearly as unsatiafactory to the paver 
of wages as to the receiver If the rich 
regard the poor os, by a kind of natural 
law, their servante and dependents, iho 
nch in their turn are regnnled as a 
mere prey and paelure for the poor, 
the subject of demands and expecta- 
tions wholly indefinite, increasing in 
extent with every concession made to 
them The total absence of regard for 
justice or fairness in the relations be- 
tween tho two, IS as marked on the side 
of the employed ns on that of the em 
ployors \Ve look in vain among tho 
ivorking classes in general for the just 
pndo which will choose to givo good 
work for good wages for the most 
part, their sole endeavour is to receive 
as much, and return os httlo in the 
shape of service, ns possible It 
sooner or later becomo insupportable 
to the employing clnsscs to live m close 
and hourly contact with persona whose 


other than the animal faculties, the 
state of a peasant proprietor is far 
supenor to that of an Rgnciilturnl la- 
bourer in this or in any other old conn 
try Where the former system already 
exists, and works on the whole satis 
fnctonly, 1 should regret, in tho present 
state of human intelligence, to see it 
abolished in order to make way for the 
other, under n pedantic notion of agn 
cnltnrol improvement ns a thing neces 
sanly tho same in every diversity ol 
circumstances In a backward slate 
of indnstnal improvement, a» in Ire- 
land, I should urge its introduction, in 
preference to an eiclnsivo system of 
hired labour , as a more powerful im 
strumont for raising a popnlation from 
semi-savago listlessuess and reckless 
noss, to persevering industry and prul 
dent calculation 

But a people who have once adopted 
tho large system of production, eiracu 
in mnnufactures or in ngnculturo, are 
not likely to recede fram it , and when 
population 18 kept in duo proportion tc 
tho means of support, it is not desir 
able that lliev should l-aboiir is nn 
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pinf^tionjiWy niow jinxluctivo on ihe with Lo«tiV Jnterosts and feelings, (lit 
jY^UninJ lar^> industrial entorpnsis, innnr vlio do tlio work being lucre 
t *!io produre, if not givitcr absolutely, acn-ants under (lie command of the ono 
|i*p!vatcr in proportion to tho labour nho sti{iphcs (he funds, and hating no 
'cmp'oyeil tho sane number of pcirnns interest of their omi in the enterpnse 
can l-e supported equally well with less except to cam their wapts with ns 
toil and grt ale- leisure, which wil' be httle hbour ns possible 'Ihe specula 
whe!l\ an advanfngi , ns soon n'l cinh tions and discussion'; of the lust fifty 
ration and improvcnient hnvi' so fir years, and the events of the last twentv, 
cdiinced 'hat what is a benefit to the arc abnndantly conclusivo on this point* 
wh 'Ic *h-ill K 1 benefit to each indi If the improienient which even tn 
ndnilc npo«ingit And in the moral umpliant mihtan despotism has onlv 
aspect of th quc'.nm.wlnehisB'dl mom retanled, not stopped, shall continue 
jiiiporlirt than the oconouiical, some its course, there can be little doubt that 
thing belter should bo aimed at ns tho tho xtahu of hiad labourers mil gm 
poll of indu''*r,al miproi ement, thin duallv tend to confine itself to the de 
to dt'qvrse m tnkind oier the earth in etnplion of workpeople whose low 
tingle fimilic, cifh ruled internally moral qunhties render them unfit for 
as fimihrs now arc, by a jiatnarchal an\'thing more independent and that 
d> '-pot, and having scarcch anv com the relation of masters and workiicople 
mnnity of inlcrrst nr neecssan mental mil be gradually superseded bv part- 
communuei, with other humon brings, ncr-lnp, in ono of two fonns in some 
The domination of the head of the cases, nssociiticn of the labourers with 
family over the otlicr members, in this the lapitnlist , in others, and perhaps 
slate of things, ts absolute, while the finally in all, aasoeialiou of labourors 
cflecl on his mvn mind tends towards among Ihemsclvos 
concentration of all interests m the 

fnmih, considered ns an expansion of § 0 The first of these forms of 
s^'f and nbsorp'ion of all passions in association has long been practised, 
that of cxclnsiTo posso'sion, of all cares not indeed as n rule, but ns aii exeep 
tn these of preservation and acquisition tion Jn scvcnl departments of indus- 
As 3 step o it of the merch animal tiy thoro arc nlreadi cases in which 
state into tho human, out ol reckless eierv ono who contnbiites to tho work, 
abandonment to b-uto instincts into either hr labour or b^ poenmnry re 
pnidential foresight and selfgovcrn sources, lias a partner s interest m it, 
raent, this moral condition ma^i be scon proportional to the value of bis contn 
without d sjileaenre But if public bation It is already a common pno 
spint, generous f-cnliments, or true jns- lice to remunerate those lu whom pe 
tice and cqnaliti are desired, associa- cuhar trust is reposed, by means of a 
tion, not isolation, of interests, is tho percentage on (he profits and cases 
school in which tho'^e excellences ore exist lu which the pnncipio is, with 
niirtnrecL Tlic aim of improvement excellent sue-cess, earned down to tho 
should bo not solely to place human class of mere manual labourers 
beings in a condition in which tbev mil In the American ships tratUng tot 
be able to do xnihout one another, but China, it has long boon tne enstom for j 
to enable them to work with or for ono every sailor to baio an interest in the j 
anotlior in reHlions not involnngde- profits of the vovnge , and to this has ' 
pendence llillierto there has been no been asenbed the general good conduct 
sltcmatnc for those who bved by their of ihoso seamen and tho extreme rant\ 
labour, but that of Inbounng 'cither of any collision between them and the 
each for himself alone, or for a master government or people of the countl 
But tho anbang and improiing in An instance in England, not so well 
fincnccH of association, and the ofli- known ns it deserves to bo, is tbnt ol 
cicncy and economy of production on a Ibo Cornisb mmers " In Cornwall the 
largo scale, mai bo obtained without mines are worked strictly on thesys 
diinding the producers into two parties tom ofjointadrontnro, gangs of min ere 
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coutrocting wWi the ngent, ulio itipro 
gents the owner of the mine, to oxocuto 
n certain portion of a ^ 01 n, and fit the 
ore ibr market, at the price of so much 
m the pound of the sum for which the 
ore IS sold These contracts are put 
up at certain rcmlar ponods, gonerallj 
every two mouths, and taken by a vo- 
luntary partnership of men accustomed 
to the mine This system has its dis- 
nd\ antagOB, m consoquonco of the nn 
certainty and irregularity of the onm 
mgs, and consequent ncccssilv of Imng 
for long periods on credit , but it has 
advantages which moro than counter- 
balance those drawbacks It produces 
a degree of intelligence, indopondonco, 
and moral elevation, which rniso tho 
condition and oharaotor of the Comisb 
miner far above that of the gonorahty 
of the labounng class Wo are told by 
Dr Barham, that ‘ they are not only, 
as a class, intelligent for labourers, but 
men of considorablo knowledge ’ Also, 
that ‘ they have a character of indepen 
donee, something Amenoan, tho ays- i 
tem by which tho contracts aro lot 
giving the takers entire freedom to | 
make arrangomonts among thomsoli es, j 
so that each man feels, as a paidnor in I 
his little firm, that he meets his cm 
nloyers on neaily equal terms ’ 

With this basis of intelligence and in 
dependence m their character, wo are 
not surpnsod when we hoar that ‘a 
very groat number of miners aro now 
located on possessions of their own, 
leased for tnree hies or mnoty nine 
years, on which they have built houses,’ 
or that ‘ 281, 541 Z. are deposited in snv 
mgs banks m Cornwall, of winch two- 
thirds are estimated to belong to 
minors 

Mr Babbage, who also gives an ao- 
connt of this system, observes that the 
payment to tho crews of whahng ships 
IS governed by a similar pnnciplp , and 
that “ the profits ansmg from fishmg 
with nets on the south coast of Eng 
kind are thus divided one-half the pro- 
duce belongs to the owner of the boat 

• This passage Is from tho Prize Essay on 
the Causes and HomeJIes of National Dis 
tress, by 2llr Samuel luting Tho extracts 
wliioh it Inoiudes are from the Appendix to 
the Report of the Children's Emelevneont 
CcuniuiMsiots. 


and not, the other lialf isdindoJm 
equal portions between Iho^ persons 
using it, who aro also bound to nssml 
in ropainng tlio net when required ’ 
Mr Babbage has tho great raent ol 
having pointed out tho practicability, 
and the advantage, of extending tho 
pnnciplo to inanufactunng industry 
generally * 

Some attention has boon excited by 
nn oxpenmont of tins nature, com 
mcnced about sixteen years ago by i 
Pans tradesman, n house painter, M 
Lcclniro,+ and dt scribed by him in 
nampblol published in tho year 184‘Z 
M Lccla re, according to his slafi 
monl, omiiloys on nn nvcnigo two hm 
dred workmen, whom ho pays in th^ 
usual manner, by fixed wnges oi 
snianos Ho assigns to liimself, besides 
interest for Ins capital, a fixed allow 
nnce for bis labour and rosnonsibility 
ns manager At the end ol tlie year, 
Ibo snrnkis jirofits are divided among 
the body, liimself mclndcd, in the pro 
portion of llioir salnnos t Tlio reasons 
by wbicb M Lcolmre was led to adopt 
Ibis syslom nro highly instructive 
Finding the condnet of bu workmen 
unsnhslnctoiy, ho first tned the effect 
of ginng liiglicr wages, and by this ho 
managed to obtain a body of oicollont 
workmen, who would not quit bis 
Bcrvico for any other " Havang thus 
succeeded" (I quote from an abstract 
of the pamphlet in Gbambers’.l oumal,§) 
“ in producing some sort of stability in 
the arrangements of bis establishment, 
M Loclaire expected, bo says, to enjoy 
greater pence of mind. In this, how 
ever, be was disappointed So lon^ ni 
ho was able to superintend everything 

* Economy qf Jfaehttierjr and Ifann/lic- 
iuret 3rd caltlon, oh 26 

t Ills ostablisUm'Tit is 11, Hue Saint 
Georges. 

t It appear*, liowover, tlint the wortmen 
whom Jl LcclaJre had admitted to tliij par 
tlclpatlon of profits, were only a portion 
I (rather less tlian half) of tho wliole number 
wliom ho employed This is explain^ by 
another part of his system M Leolalro 
pays the full market rate of wages to all his 
[ workmen The thsro of pixiflt assigned to 
them is, tliereforo, a clear addition to tho 
[ ordinary gains of tlielr class, which ho vor^ 
laudably uses as an Instrument of Improve- 
ment, by making It tho reward of desert, or 
tho recompense for pooullar trust. 

( hor Seotomber 27 lRt£ 
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' Tlic bcncticcnt oxnniple Eet M | 
I/)claire bas Ikh'u followed, with bril ■ 
llmnt success, by other einplo^vcrB of 
llabour on n larco scale at I'nns , and 
;I annex, froin l)io worh last referred to 
(one of the nblcat of tho many able 
trtatis-B on pohUcal economy produced 
by tho present generation oV tho po 
litical economists of France), eomo 
signal examples of tho economical 
and moral benefit ansing from this 
adniirahlo arrangement 

Oiree-fifllu diililed among tlio body M 
Lechire Iiowcvci now rciervcj to lilmujlr 
Iherlgtitot deciding who aliatt tharo In tlio 
dtstnbuHon and to what amoanl, only 
binding lilmaelfnCTcr In retain any part but 
to bestow whatever lias not been awarded to 
Indlridnala, on the Provident Society UU 
tortber provided tliat In case of the rellro 
ment of uotb tbo private partners the good 
will and plant thall become without pay 
ment, the property of tho Society 
• '■ In March 1M7, M Paul Dupont, the 
head of a Paris prinilng-ofllce, had tho hlta 
of taking hU workmen into partnersh'p by 
assigning to them a tenth of the profits He 
liahltually emidoya tlircc hundred t two 
hundred of them on piece work and a 
hundred hy the day Ho also cinplova a 
hundred extra hands, who are not Included 
in tho a«8oelailon. The portion of profit 
which falls to the workmen does not bring 
them In, on the average, more than the 
amount of a fortnight a wages i hut they re 
cclve their ordinary pay according to tho 
rates established In all the great Pans print 
Ingolhcesi and have hoslUes, the adyiuitagc 
of medical attendance In Illness at the ex- 
pense of the association, and a franc and a 
half per day wlille Incapacitated for work 
The workmen cannot draw out their share 
of profit except on quitting Uie association 
It is left at Interest, (sometimes invested in 
the public funds) and forms an accumulating 
reserve of saving for Its owners. 

“ IL Dupont and his partners find this as 
soclation a source of great additional profit 
to thorn the worknien on their side, con 
gratulate Ihemselrcs dally on the happy Idea 
if their employer Set eral of them itavo by 
their exertions cansed the esVabllshraont to 
gain a gold medal In iSdS, and an honorary 
medal at the Universal bvhlbltlon of IBKi 
some even Iiavo personally received Uie re 
componse of their Inventions and of their 
labours Under on ordmarv employer these 
excellent people would not have had leisure 
to prosecute their Inventions unless by bar- 
ing tho whole honour to one who was not tho 
author of them hut, associated as they were, 
if the employer bad been unjust, two hun 
dred men would haro obliged him to repair 
tho wrong 

t have suited this establishment, and 
have been ablo to see for myself the hnprovo 
ment which the partnnrshlp produces In the 
habits of the wnrUpeoplo 
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Until the iiiHSing of the J>iiiiU cd 
H isns (icM ihnt tin 
arnnpciuLnl similar to M f oclnire's 
sxtmW have bcenimpusMblo m I'liginnd, 
ns the workmen could nut, in the 
previous state of tho law, hmo been 
nwa-iatcd in tbo profils nilhout being 
Unb'o for losses Ono of iho many 
benefits of that groat Ipgislntivo im- 
provement, lins Iwcn to rtiulor partner 
ships of tins ilcscnption pos.sibfo imtl 
vro may now hope to sots them earned 

**M Olvqnct, formcriy Prefect of Tollce 
has long been the proprietor of an oil maun 
factory at St DcnKthe mo-t Important one 
In I ranee next to that ofM DarhUy of Cor- 
bcll M htn lit ItJtg he look the personal 
management of It, he fouo l workmen who 
got drunk stvcrxl Ja>n in tho week, and 
during their wotk sung smoted, and vome 
times 'luarrtllcd with ono another Many 
unsucces'ful attempts hod been ntade to oltci 
this stale of things he accoinpUvhed It hy 
forbidding his workmen to get drunk on 
working dava, on pain of tliaml4*al, and at 
the same llmcprumlslng to ihsro with them 
h way of annual gialiiUy Ilvu per cent ol 
bis net prorlt^ In shares proportioned to 
wages, which ore fixed at the current rales 
1 rom that time the refurmatlun has been 
comidole, and ho Is surrounded by a hundred 
workmen full of teal and devotion Tltelr 
comforts have been lncrca»e<l by what they 
have ceased to Sjiend In drink, and what thev 
gain by their punctuality at work The nn 
nual gratully has amounted on thcatcrase, 
to the equivalent of six weeks wages 
' M Ueslay, a member of the Chamber ol 
Deputies from 1630 to 1830, and nflcrwardi 
of tho Constituent A«seinbly has founded an 
Important roannfactorv of sloam enginej ot 
Paris In the baubourg of the Temple Ho 
has taken his workpeople Into partuersh'p 
ever rince the beginning ot 1817 and thccon 
tract of association Is one of tho most com- 
plclo which hare hsen mode between em 
plovers and workpeople " 

The practical sagacity ot Cbhicsc cml 
granU long ago suggested to them, according 
to tile report of a recent visitor to Manilla, a 
shnllar constitution of the relation between 
an employer and labourer* ‘ In these 
Chinese shops ' (at Manilla) ‘‘ the oirncr 
usually enrages all tlio activity of Ids count ry 
men empfoved hy him In them, by giving 
each of them a share in tho profltsof the con 
cem, or In fact by making them all small 
partners In the bu'lncss, of which he ol 
course takes care to retain tho Hon s ^aro, 
so tliatwhllo doing good for him by managing 
It well, they are also benefiting themselrcs 
To sucli an extent is this principle carried, 
that it la usual to giro even their coolies a 
share In the profits of tho business In Ueu ol 
fixed wages, and the plan appears to snit 
their temper w cU ) for although tliev arc lu 
general most complete eye serrants whes 
working for a fixed wage, they arc fimnd to 
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into practice Messrs Bn^, of the 
WTiitwood and Methley CoUienes, near 
Nonnanton in Yorkshire, have taken 
the first step They have issued a 
proposal to work those colhenes by a 
company, two-thirds of the capital of 
which the\ will themselves continue to 
hold, but will in the allotment of the 
remaining third give the preference to 
the “ officials and opoi-atives employed 
in the concern,” and, what is of still 
^nter importance, wiU propose to tho 
Mureholders that whenever the annual 
profit exceeds 10 per cent, one half the 
excess shall be divided among the 
workpeople and employes, whether 
sharoholders or not, m proportion to 
their eammgs during the year It is 
lugbly honourable to these important 
employers of labour to have initiated a 
system so full of benefit both to the 
operatives employed and to the general 
interest of social improvement, and 
they express no more than a just con 
fideuce in the prmciple when tnoy soy, 
that “ the adoption of the mode of ap- 
propnotion thus recommended would, 
it IS believed, add so great an element 
of success to the undertaking as to 
increase rather than dimimsh the divi 
dend to the shareholders ” 


/§ 6 The form of association, how- 
ever, which if mankind continue to 
improve, must be expected in the end 
predominate, is not that which can 
^■exist between a capitalist as chief, 
find workpeople without a voice m the 

I management, but the association of 
Se labourers themselves on terms of 
finnahty, c ofiectivcly owning the capit al 
■^itb which they cany on thoir_ ope'ra- 
Uonsr" 5 h 3 "working" imder .managew 
MfiCted a^^»movable£b)Ji6fii8elveB 
feoT^g~^ as this idea remained m a 
^tnte ot theory, in the wntmgs of Owen 
or of Louis Blanc, it may Lave ap- 
peared, to the common modes of judg 
ment, incapable of bemg realized, and 
not liely to be tned niuess by seizing 
on the existmg capital, and confiscat- 

be most Industrious and useful ones when 
Interested even for the smallest share ' — 
ifcifietinj t SecoUtetiom of Manilla and Via 
P/iillppinet ditrtug ISIS, 1845. and IBoO, 
p 24 

FE, 


mg it for the benefit of tho labourers , 
which 18 even now unaginod by many 
persons, and pretended by more, both 
m England and on tho C'entmont, to 
be tho meaning and puipose of Social 
ism But there is a capacit) of exertion 
and self denial m the masses of man 
kind, which is never known but on the 
rare occasions on which it is appealed 
to m tho name of some great idea ot 
elevated sentiment Such an appeal I 
was made by the E j:cnch-Re vo)ntion of | 
For tho first hme it then seemed 
to the mtelhgent and generous of tho 
working classes of a great nation, that 
they hod obtained a government who 
sincerely desired the freedom and dig 
mty of the many, and who did not 
look upon it as their natural and legib 
mate state to be mstruments of pro- 
duction, worked for the benefit of tlir 
possessors of capital Under this on 
couragement, the ideas sown by So- 
cialist writers, of an emancipation of 
labour to be effected by means of 
association, throve and fructified , and 
many working people came to the re 
solntion, not only that they would 
work for one another, instead of 
workmg for a master tradesman or 
manufacturer, but that they would 
also free themselves, at whatever cost 
of labour or pnvation, from the no 
cessity of pajnng, out of the pro- 
duce of tbeir industry, a heavy tribute 
for the use of capital , that they would 
extinguish this tax, not hyrobbmg the 
capitalists of ohat they or their pre- 
decessors had acqmred by labour and 
preserved by economy, but by honest^ 
acquiring capital for themselves if 
onl^ a few operatives had attempted 
thiB arduous task, or if, while manv 
attempted it, a few only had succeeded, 
their success might have been deemed 
to furnish no ailment for tbeir sjb- 
tem as a permanent mode of industrial 
orgamzation. But, excluding all the 
instances of failure, there exist or ex 
istcd a short time ago, upwards of a 
hundred successful, and mani emi 
nently prosperous, associations of ope. 
ratives m Bans alone, besides a con 
siderahle number in the departiix'nta. 
An instructive sketch of their history 
and principles has been publishei, 
H H 
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BOOK IV CEAPTEB Vll 

t\ie htle of “ Associalion of 
Workpeople ^lamifacttiring and Agn 
\cultnroV by 11 Peumoray and as U 
IB frequently nllirnitdin Kiigbsh nerr* 
ppoTB Ibat ibe aBSOciatioBa at I’arw 
have failed, bv ontors v.lio appear to 
mistako the padn-UoiiB of tlioir tneimca 
at tboir first fonnation for the testi 
monies of subsoqucnl experience, I 
think it importiuit to shon by quota 
tions from M FeiiCTcraj’s volume, 
atrengthened bj bUU later testimonica, 
that Uiese ropresentatinns are not only 
wido of the truth, but the oxtrctiio con 
tn^ of it 

, Tna capital of most of the nssocia 
i lions was originally confined to the few 
tools belonging to the founder^, and 
I the small sums winch conld be col 
uected from their sannga, or which 
hi ere lent to them by other workpeople 
as poor as thomsolves In somo cases, 
however, loansmf canitarnero niado to 
themjbi-the repplmcan goyernraent 
b"ur the associations nliioir'oh tamed 
these adiances, or at least which ob- 
tained them before tbey had already 
achieved success, are, it appears, in 
general by no means the roost pros- 
perous The most striking instances 
of prosponty are in the case of those 
who have had nothing to roly on hnt 
thfiir own slender means and the small 
loans of fellow workmen, and who lived 
on bread and water while they devoted 
the whole surplus of their gams to the 
formation of a capital, “ Often,’’ says 
M Feuguerav,* “ there was no money 
at all m hand, and no wages could be 
paid Tlie goods did not go oOi the 
payTnents did not come in, mils could 
not get discounted, the warehouse of 
matonala was emp^ , ther hod to enh- 
niit topnvntiou, to reduce all expenses 
to the nimimom, to live sometimes on 
bread and water It is at the price 

of these hardships and anxieties that 
men who began with hardly any re 
wurce but their good will and their 
hands, succeeded m creating customers, 
m acquinng credit, forming at last a 
joint capital, and thus foundiug asso- 
ciations whose fntunty now seems to 
be assured." 

I will quote at length the remark. 

•P Ui, 


§ 6 
of one 


nhlc history of one of these assoc’a 
tions * 

"TIib neccssifi of a largo mpital 
for the establishment of a pianoforto 
manufacton was bo fnlh tx-eogntscul 
m the trade, that in 18 la the delegates 
of several hundred workmen who had 
combined to fonu a great association, 
solicited from tho goi eminent a suhven 
lion of 300,000 fnnes 1 12,00v)l J, being 
atonlli part of the wliolo Hum voted bv 
the National Assnnbly I remember 
tiial as ono of tho Commission charged 
with the disfnbulion of the fund, I 
tntd m vnm for two hours to convince 
the two delegatc-s mill whom the 
Commission conferred, that tbcir rc 
quest was exorbitant Tiiej answered 
imperturbably, tlint Ihcir trade was a 
peculiar one , that tbe association could 
only have a chance of success on a very 
largo scale and wath a conaidomble 
capital, that 300,000 francs were the 
anmllcst sum which could suflice them, 
and that they could not reduce tho de- 
mand by n single sou Tho Commiv 
Bion refused 

"Now, after this rcfus'il, the prOjCct 
of a great association being abandoned, 
what happened was tins Fourteen 
I workmen, and il is singular that among 
I them was one of tlio two delegates, re 
1 solved to set np by ihorasehcs n pian> 
forte making assoaation llio project 
was bazardous on tbo part of men wbo 
had neither money nor credit but 
faith does not reason — it acts 

“ Our fourteen men therefore wen to 
work, and 1 borrow from an excellent 
articlo by M Gochut m the A’ai/onni, 
the accuracy of which I can attest, 
the following account of their first pro- 
cecdmgB 

“ Some of them, who had worked on 
their own account, brought with them 
in tools and materials lliovalno of about 
2000 francs J801 ] There w ns needed 
j heaidcg tv circulating capiiak Each 
member, not without difhoulty ma- 
naged to Bubsenbe 10 francs [ 8 s J A 
certain ntunfaor of workmen not in 
j tcrested in tho society gave their ail 
heaion by brmgmg email contnbutions 
t On hlarch 10, 1849, a snm of 2294 
I firancB [9Z 85 7{J] having heen real 
' • Pp 113-16. 
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fr* i|, fho A«flC'cutuiu ilccluixtl cfin 

*' ITiig piuu was not G\cn sufhtient 
for EcUing up, nml fo' the smrll ox 
pen*; A required from <la\ lodaN for tho 
■ion HO 01 n workslioj) 'Ihcr-j boing 
iiofliitiij lofl f. r o i^es, utnrlj two | 
noiitlis olnjAcd MlLoiit their touching 
a farlli ng How did tho\ Buhsist dunng 
thiB interval? Asieorknicn live when 
o it ofcinplovmciit, li\ itmnng tlio por 
.ion of n commdo oho 13 in work , hj 
felling or pawning hit by hit tha few 
uriicles thev jio'^fcss 

"llicr hnd cicnitcd lonie onleii' 
Thci rree \id lhojmvn.ciit on tho lih 
rfJioT 'ihotdnj was for them hko 
a Melon III tho opening of ft cftiupaign, 
niid thev dotormined to cclebrato it 
VTler inyn g all dubts that had fal’en 
due, t!.< diiidiud of each member 
amounted to b Iraiica i5l centiniLa 
llicv ftgacd to nl'on to eaeh 5 franca 
t Jf j on account of his argcE, and to 
dcaolo the surpluB to a fraternal ropaat 
Tho fourt'-eu almreholder^, most of 
aliom 1 fid nut tafited inno for ft jear 
past, nict, along with ihoir wuoa and 
rhi’dien 'iliej expended 32 aous | 
[1b It/ ] jicr family this day la still 
Bpoken ot il their workshops wath nn 
emotion which U is dilhoult not to 
share 

" I or a month lunger it waa noccs- 
sarj to content tlienisoKca with tho ro- 
ccipt of live francs per week In the 
eourso of Jnno u Iml or, either from 
love of music or on specul ition, oilorcd 
to bu\ a piano }uy mg for it in bread 
Idle bargain was made at tho pneo of | 
480 fruiiea It was u piece of good 
luek to iho ussoemtion 'I hey had 
now at least wliit was indispeusablo 
riicy detenuiucJ not to reckon tho 
bread in the account of wages Each 
Ato according to Lis apiKitito, or rather 
to that of his fumiiv , for tho miimcd 
sharuholdcra wore allowed U take away 
bread freely for their wives and 
children 

" Meanwhile the association, being 
‘oiuivosed of oxeellenl workmen, gro- 
duftllv surmounted tbo obstacles nnd 
^nvntions which had ombarrossed its 
starting Its account-books otlor tho 
oust proof of the progress which it» 


pianos had made in tho esttmntioa ol 
buyers From August 1849 the 
weekly contingent nsos to 10, la, nnd 
20 francs per week , and this last sum 
d.vcf not represent nil their profits, each 
paitncr liiMiig left in tho common 
stock mtieh moro than bo received from 
It Indeed it is not by the sum which 
tho niomber accivos weekly that hir 
situation can bo judged, but by the 
Hhare acquired in the ownership of a 
woperty ftlrcadv considerable 'ITie 
follownng was the position of the ns 
Bociation when it took stock on the 
30th Ui comber 1850 
" At thisponod tho number of share 
holders was thirty two Large work 
shops nnd warehouses, routed for 2000 
Ironev, wero no longer sufhciont for the 
busiuo j 

Frs- C^nti 

Indc[>cnJ..nt of tooK tallied at 5,9J2 DO 

Tiiev i>ev>cs.>cd in gocU and 
capccioll} In mntcrialj tlio 
taJiic of 22,072 23 

Thej liad In cavli 1,021 lo 

, In bills 3,S40 

There waa duo to tliem* 6,801 90 


Tliejr had thus to their credit 39 317 88 
Ataliwl this are only to bo do 
bited 4737 francs 80 coiitlmes 
duo to cicdilora, nnd 1060 
francs to clfcUt} ndbcrcnUlt 
III uli 0,387 so 


h.cmaiDln 5 32,930 02 

[affl319 4s J 

wh ch formed thoir tndmsible capital 
nnd tho reserve of tho individual mom 
bers At this penod the nssoomtion 
had 7C piouus under construction, and 
•x-cen oil more orders limn they could 
execute ’ 

From a later report wo learn that this 
society subsequently divided itself into 
twoBoparato associations, one of which, 
in 1854, already possessed a circulating 
capital of 56,000 fraucs[ [2240/ ] In 
1803 its total capital was 6520/. 

* “ Tho laal two Items conslstod of safe 
eecuritics, noaily allot which Uavo since been 
ro.allsed ” 

t •• Tliesfl adherents are workmen of the 
tnide.wliu subscribed small sumsto Ibe esso 
elation at its oonmieocement a portion of 
tliom wore reimbursed In tbo bojpnnlng ol 
1861 1 ho sum duo to orediton lias also 

been muji reduced i un tbo -3rd of Apnl it 
01)1/ niiiuuiitcd 10 113 franca 69 conllincs , 

i Artiolo hr M Cliorbulics on Opera 

H II 2 
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'Ihe Bime adinirablo qnalitics by being rnlei self impOEod, for llio maiii ^ 
i^vbicb the associatioDB wcro camen Test good of tbo community, and not } 
Uhrougb their early struggles, mam for the convenience of an cmploj'at 
ftn,T.nJ ilicm in tboir incrensnig pros regarded ns banng an opposTto iiitortfst, 

e Tbcir rules of discipline, in tliey are far more EcnipuloiiBly obeyed, 
of being more lax, are Btrictcr and the voluntary obedience carries 
‘than those ef ordinary rvorksliops , but with it a Ptnso of pcrBonal worth and 


live Assoclattons," In the JbnrnaZ dn JTeoro 
mUlet for November IBGO 
I subjoin, from M ViUlanmf and M Cher 
bnllci, detailed particulars of other eml 
nently successful experiments bv associated 
workpeople 

‘ W e will first cite,” sars M Oherbullex, 

' os baring attained Its object and arrlrod at 
1 deflnltlre result, the Association Hemquct, 
of the Rue Garancliro, at Parts whoso 
founder In 1848 was a foreman In M Re 
nouard s printing establishment. That firm 
being under the necessltr of winding op he 
roposedtohls fellow-workmen to Join wlih 
ira in continuing tliecnterprbo on their own 
account, nsklng a subrcntlon from the go- 
rernmenl to cover the purchase money of 
the business and the first expenses > IRcon 
of them accepted the propel and formed 
an association whose statutes fixed the wages 
for every kind of work and pro\ Ided for the 
gradual formation of a working capital by a 
deduction of 2S per cent from all wages and 
salaries on which deduction no dividend or 
Interest was to be allowed during the ten 
years that the aasoclatlon was Intended to 
last Romquet asked and obtained for htrn 
self the entire direction of the enterprise, at 
a very moderate fixed salary At the wind 
Ing up the entire profits were to be divided 
among all tho members, proportionally to 
their share Ir the capital that Is to the work 
they had done. A subventlonof 60,000 francs 
was granted by the State, not without great 
difficulty, and on very onerous conditions 
In spite of these conditions, and of tho nn 
favourable circumstances resulting from the 
political Eitnation of tho conntry the asso- 
ciation prospered so well that on the wind 
Ing up aRer repaying the advance mode bv 
tho State it was In possession of a dear ca 
pltal of 166,000 francs [6200/ 3, Iho division of 
which gave on Uie nvorage between ten and 
eleven francs to each partner 7000 being 
the smallest and 18 000 the largest share 
“The hratemal Association of M orklng 
Tinmen and Lampmalters hod been founded 
In March 1848 by 600 operatives, comprising 
nearly the whole body of the trade This 
first attempt. Inspired by unpractical ideas, 
not having lurvivod the fatal days of Jane, a 
new assodatlon was formed of more modest 
proportions. Originally composed of forty 
members. It commenced business in 1849 with 
a capital composed of the anhscriptions of Its 
niembera, without asking for a subvention 
After various vicissitudes, which hedneed the 
number of partners to time, then brought It 
back to fourteen then again sunk It to three, 
It ended by keeping together forty six mem 
hers, who quietly remodelled their statutes 
m the points which experienca had shown 


to be faulty, and their number having been 
raised bv suecessivo alops to 100 tliey pos- 
sessed, In 1859 a Joint property of 50 000 
francs, and were In a condition to divide an 
nnally 20 000 fhanc* 

“The Association of Operative JcwiUera, 
the oldest of all,had been founded in l''3I bv 
eight workmen, with a capital of 200 franc* 
[8/ 3 derived from their united savings A 
subvention of 21 000 francs enabled them In 
1949 greatly loextcndlliclropcratlons, which 
In 1858 had already attained the value of 
140 000 francs and gave to each partner an 
annual dividend cqnal to double his wages " 
The following ar from M VllllaumC: — 
•Aflcrtheln urrectlonofJune 1849 work 
was ansponded In tho haulrourj. St Antoine 
which as we know Is prlnclj ally occupied 
by furniture makers ^me o)'crallvo arm 
chair maVers made an appeal to tho*e who 
might he willing to combine with them Out 
of six or seven hundred composing the trade 
four hundred gave In their names Rut ca 
pltal being wanting, nine of the most icalou 
began tho association with all that they pot 
sessed being a value of 3C9 francs In tools 
and 135 francs 20 centimes In money 

•Thclrgood taste honesty and punctuality 
having Increased their hwslness, they soon 
numbered 103 members They received from 
the btato nn advance of 26 000 franca, rclm 
bnraahle In 14 years by wav of annultv, with 
lntcre«t at 3} per cent 

■ In 1867 the number of partners is C5 tht 
auxiliaries average 100 All tho partners 
vote at the election of a councU of eight mem 
hers, and a manager whose name represents 
the firm Tho distribution and superlnten 
denco of all tbo worksis entrusted to foremen 
chosen by tho manager and council There 
Is a foreman to every 20 or 25 workmen 
I “ Tho payment Is by tho piece at rates de 
I termlncd ir general OEscmblv Tho earnings 
I vary thorn 3 to 7 francs a das , according to 
real and ability I ho averago Is 60 francs 
p/ 3 1 fortnight, and no one gains much Ic«« 
than 40 Irancs per fortnight, whRe many earn 
80 Borne of the carvers and moulderamake 
' as much as 100 francs, being 200 francs [8/ 3 
I a month Each binds himself to work 120 
I hours per fortnight, eqnal to ten per dav 
By tho regulations, every hour short of the 
number subjects tho delinquent to a penaltv 
of 10 centimes [one p€nny3 per hour up to 
thirty hours, and 15 centimes [IJd 3 bovond 
The object of this rule was to abolish Saint 
Monday, and It succeeded In Its efiort For 
the last two years the conduct of tho mom 

I I bera has been so good that fines have faUen 
Into disuse 

‘ Though the partners started with only 
359 francs tho val jo of the plant (Hue dr 
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itT A\ iih 'ftctti.lfrfnl ru' tlin tin* 
m*!*-! \ orVj Irvc icnnst to 
t) n p f r tlu {lir\ f 't out 
vlucli nri' tn ojij' lUoii (o tlip 
'nf’im <r rn'iti nnJ PiiJintnct' 
A’ -vt nil tlip c'-'ih mill ni, nt fityt, cx 
rli, JpJ 'W' fV, nn 1 rqun) 
rUier tlu' \\i rk donp wnsnioro 

re C'nr Jr> tp'i FanKinrcSt 

<p! t r) aWtt'i It »—ii)rttal tO uH 

•> ! »! a t rf 

i'«' 1 •‘tir I I )h>^ irrliitlaii If> 2 1 C-Xl fmnf* 

^ "Palin I) a « »-> til It) it* (■pn'nii itill 

naf* ir »Ui"p iailnir ram P ! nil (Iin n( 
la-ti"'i nvln 1 1 111 ji-t ^tn Ifjcrt 

if a 1 ‘XP*! t ft nr » »ril 11 tha R)0»t f.M1 
» Vfa^,o'»l (1 al >L*as <a I'nrit In •'■•IniiV 
III tni nut tm-iu i tlt> l l fV*;fr«rc« « tf»r ” 
Jultiml rr In Ifp a*nl ay »I i"rJ, *a 

fv"l‘i:£lnit ^ ulitun ii t Ittltnpatjfllti, 
frtft-altlrr Simri In f»i nir i f th“ »hac1a 

I -n I ji It (a >n«, (n raalitjr, 

Ilal 1 ' e TC 4 l I-iaa Iltfl m V Ml n Ilf oil 

II lit rftia 'Iir i* Tl a iftlion i f 

M«i St yru fa (fiilaj Aucui jllili Ifil** III 
» 'Jfatitt Jipa i-t VlrliT 1 111 numbrnif 

1 t-l t It h tart lU •-! liiriat from thraa 
Infjrla'ifpl Ti -ra t-f Ifo mtntjrrt, 
onafirt'al i in j .'** a"i-arol, (I a i ltia*lor 
It ♦ |inunia T tJiainii rt'un i ibaia tra »a 
fta-’a! t' ll at'i'-ii tntita* nitt * tn 1 «nt 
»n t tja a-/ la-imlh »ino<Ir*fita«i' try Til* 
*»• <■ aliini 1 s* 't'alr catuliuataj tliraa ni 
f arnri!'®tn« ran trVtWa mntU-nt in ilia 
ma r 1 I'l* Tinufli U ilnai it» ttarV tapra 
P nt njirt’ i lliir < ri'm tn conlrtf tin tat «• 
il 1 11 1 ' riali Sir. Jilt It lic«I)a.lui«nifi r 
faniut' tUa*. War «»tltpr"j>an Itimatar, 
» 11 j.n raj lij* ll a illiiJanI iffn par com 
wtlati hn liaati p&!il I'llajatron its rspital, 
Ittp «t!u a In Ilia iitjniar.l iht-a nio Inva at 

i -ajtla I tl anualiat 111 tit a| < r» 1 iit Itaf.ii 
*iit> ul HI riinait wlm brinp oulrlli'irlalmur. 
tif ciiiaraub > \ rii atl airlal i trtiiJ n npiliil 
Ilf unia » ft, nnJ of » iWnl cl»*i wlio tlo inil 
work but c .ntnliula atpital otilp 

*‘11 a tnit nt III Ilia rttniiis, cJrrj tin 
miilutl Itit ruclicn lliap, nt aiall »» (lia 
arm-cl.alr maVara, rho r)a,lirsl nllamlince 
altliaaijian aoriliani cmntlon,Mi.l mi tlloir 
ariaa tn m »|al, faniliart llitT nlanJtlialr 
I rolaction Otar atari C'am'.rr Inairr) action 
o*‘liIi Ufa 1 ha anil chair mabart nil! toon 
atch fo iiaii a rapitol of Inn tir liirao Ihon 
t*nil fmnoi, vilih ithlcb in port'on tbrir 
itanRlilart or coinniaiicr • rr cna for future 
Taont Of llm mason*, ri nia Imto ulrioilp 
jryio ir»nc», which arc lalt in the common 
ttoch 

'* I'eforc lliay ware atiodalail, Ilia a work 
man Tiara poorl) clail lii locUats ainl Wouaa*) 
liaraoia f 'rnBntorforalLotipht.andalillmorr 
from waul of wor)., that hurt jiatcr CO fmnet 
Irt'firahaml to hiir on ovaacont Jlo'toflliam 
nra now a« well ilrairad #» nliopliaiiicis, nml 
•nmaUtnr* more tualafullr hor the vrorl. 
rutl liatinp al*i o rrrdlt with the natoaio 
linn con pal wlialotcr ho want* by sipnlnp an 


‘ or Icri Alinutl nil hnvo nbindono^ 
this avhtrni, nml nfttr nUo\vingtoo\ory 
one It fixed iniiuinuni, iiiifRcioiit for bu 1> 
iKttnci, lltcv npporlion nil further rc| 
inuiicrntiuii nrcording to (ho worH 
done inn*l of (hem evoii di^ding the', 
profit* nt (ho ond of the yenr, tu tho' 
nine proj'nrtton n* the cnmingK *■ ^ 

order t and the nnoeiatlon rcimbnr<a* lUcK 
by f.irtnlpl tlr jtopi'HKe'.niaklnp him inreiu 
it ware in »pile ol blmscir Borne workmen 
who are not In ilahl to the concern, liini 
order* parable to Iheniielrcj at lire montJu 
data to r tilt the temptation of i aedlans cx 
peni They are put under aloppapes of 10 
francr par fortnlpfit, and tliu* at llio end of 
Hre m 'tillii Iher have «ntid tlie amount 
1 he fillnwinp table, taken by M Cberbnlin 
fnni a worl: hr I’lofeitor Ilnlicr (one of the 
tnoii ardent and hipb principled apostles of 
this kind of ro operation) ahows the rapidly 
proprrMiTo growth in proiperity of the 
'loaoni kiinci&lion up to lf-53 — 



Amount of 

I’ronta 

1 ear 

business done 

realiicd 


franc* 

francs 

IK 2 

4.!,W0 

1,000 

IS,,.! 

. 207,203 

7,000 

IS 1 

SlbJlO 

20,000 

IFiJ 

OllfOl 

4ii,000 

IR (1 

. . tn.iA,.Mo 

80,000 

1S'.7 

l,3J),0'kl 

100,000 

16,,S 

1,2,11,101 

130,000 


"Ofll !*lnrldiildend, anp M Cherbulico, 
* 3’,000 fronc* lura tnkan for tho reaerra 
ftind, and the remninliiB 100,000, dirlded 
hinonp the nharrholdart, caro to each frotr 
hoii to 1 00 frniica, haaUles thair wapes ot 
•alarlc*, and llialr iliarc in the Died capital 
of (he cone, m ’ 

Of tha rinnapanianl of the argocmtionl 
pencrrllj, M A ilhnnnif iinya. *' I hare been 
aide to aatitf) mytclf pcrtonnlljr of tho nbililj 
of the maiinprr# and cunncils of the opera 
fire B««oriationi The mannpers nro for «u 
pennr in Inlrlligencp, in real, and eyen in 
jKilitenr»s, to most of the pnrntc masters lo 
their rrspectiir trades \nd amonptlions 
aociiiled iTorlmien the fatal habit ol intern 
perance is prnduallydl«nppearinp, along with 
the coarrenrsa and rudeness which aro the 
conseiyuence of the too Impcrfccl education 
of tlic class 

• ryeii the e'socintlon founded hv M 
IiOuis lllanc, that of tho tailors ot Cliclij, 
after ri(,litean moiuhi trial of this Bjetem, 
adopted plico-work One of tho reason* 
piTcn hr them for nhandoninp the original 
syalem ii well worth extraoling ** Besides 
the yiees I Imre mentioned, the tailors com 
plained that it caiifcd incessant dispute* and 
quarrels, tlirougli the interest which each had 
in malting liis neighhoura work Their mu 
tnal watchfulness degenerated into a real 
flayerr j nobody had Ilio free control of his 
time and his aciions These dissensions hare 
disappeared unco piece work was intro 
duet ll * —’irneurniy, p 88 Oiio of tlio most 
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It la the declared pnnciple of most j 
r of these associations, that they do not 
!xist for tlio mere private benefit of the 
mdividnal members, but for the ]pro- 
motion of tho co-opcmtivB oanse B itli 
everv extension, therefore, of their bnsi- 
ness, they take in additional memberB, 
not (when they remain faithful to thoir 
onginal plan) to recei-ve -wages from 
tliom as hired labonreTs, but to enter at 
once into the full benefits of the asso- 
ciation, -without being reijuirod to bring 
anj thing in^ except their labour the 
only condition imposed is that of re 
ceinn^ during a few years a smaller 
share in the annual division of profits, 
as some eciuivalent for the saennees of 
the founders BTien memhers quit the 
association, -which they are al-ways at 
hbertr to do, they carry none of the 
capital -with them it remains an indi 
visible property, of -which the memhers 
for the time being have the nse, but 
not tho arbitrary disposal by the sti 
jinlations of most of the contracts, even 
if the association breaks up, the capital 
cannot he dmded, hut mnst be devoted 
entire to some -work of beneficence or 
of public ntihtv A fixed, and gene- 
rally a considerable, -proportion of the 
annual profits, is not shared among the 
memhers, but added to the capital of 
the association, or devoted to the re 
payment of advances previously made 
I to it another portion is set aside to 
pronde for the sick and disabled, and 
another to form n fund for extending 
{the practice of association, or aiding 
tpther associations in thevr need Tho 
managers are paid, like other mcra 
hers, for the time winch is occnpied in 

diecreditable Jndiwtions of a low moral cod 
dition given of late 1^ part of the Engliati 
working claisea, 1 b the opposition to piece 
work M hen the parment per piece i» cot 
Bufflcientlj- high, that is a jnJt gronnd of ob- 
jection But duUke to p”cco wort in iteelf, 
except under miatnkcn notions mnst he di» 
nhetojusiicc and fairness a desire to cheat, 
hr not giving work in proportion to pay 
Ficce work is the rerfcetion of contract, 
and contract, in all wort and m the most 
minute dclail — the principle of so much par 
forto much acmec, earned out to the utmost 
eitreiiiitv— Is (ho sys'em of all others, in the 
present stale of soeielj and degree of civihra 
lion most favonrahle to (he worker, thongh 
n Oct unlaroiirahle to the non worker who 
wishes to be paid for heuig Idle 
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management, nsiially at the rate o{ 
the liigliest paid labour but the rule is 
adhered to, that the exercise of power 
ahall never bo an occasion for jirofit 
Of the ability of the associotinns to 
compete successfully vnth indiviJual 
capitalists, even at an early penod of 
their existence, M Feumeraj^ said, 

“ The associations which have been 
founded in the last two years” (J1 
Feugneray wrote in 1851) “had many 
obstacles to overcome , tho majonty of 
them were almost entirely -withont 
capital all -weie treading in a path 
previously unexplored, they ran the 
neks which always threaten innovators 
and beginners Nevertheless, in many 
of the trades in -which they have been 
estabhshed, they are already formidable 
competitors of the old honses, and are 
even complamod of on that account by 
a part of the bourgeoisie This is not 
onV tree of the cooks, the lemonade 
sellers, and hairdressers, trades the 
nature of -which enables the assooia 
hons to rely on deraocratio custom, but 
also m other trades where they have 
not the same advantages One has 
only to consult the makers of chairs, of 
arm-chairs, of files, and one -will learn 
from them if the most important esta- 
blishments m their respective trades are 
not those of the associated workmen ” 

'rhe -vitality of those associations 
mnst indeed be m-eat, to have enabled 
about twenty of them to Burvivo not 
only the anti socialist reaction, which 
for the time discredited all attempts 
to enable workpeople to be their own 
employers — not only tho tracasscriea 
of the police, and the hostile policy of 
tho government since the nsnrpation — 
but in addition to these obstacles, all 
the difhcnlties ansing from the ti^ng 
condition of financial and coramercim 
aflaira from 1 864 to 1858 Of the pros 
penty attained by some of them even 
while passing through this difficult 
penod, I have given examples which 
mnst be conclnsiro to all minds as to 
the brilliant future reserved for the 
principle of co operation f 

‘Bp 27-E 

t In the lost year or two,tho co-upenitiTe 
movemmt among the ikeuch working 
cicssu liM Iftken a fresh start Ad interest* 
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It 19 not in Fmnco alono tlint tlieso 
a';socintioii8 hoTo coninionced a career 
of prospenU To lay nothing at preiont 
of Gcrman\, Piedmont, or Smtrerland 
{where tho Consumers’ Union of Zunch 
_is one of the most prosperous co-opera 
' live associations in Europe), England 
can prodneo esses of success, rivalling 
even those -which I have cited from 
r ranee Under the impulse commenced 
fij Ur Oiycn, and more rccentJj pro 
lioifftteil bj the untings and personal 
clforts of a hand of friends, chiefly 
clergymen and bimsters, to whose 
noble cvcrtions too mncli praise can 
'carceh bo given, the good seed was 
widelv sown , the ncccssaiy alterations 
in the Enehsh law of partnership were 
obtained from Parliament, on the bene- 
volent and public spirited initiative of 
Mr Slancv, many indiistnal associa 
lions, and’’ a still greater number of 
m-operativo storrs for retail porchases, 
vcrc founded -Among tho'c are already 
iiany instances of remarkable pros 
lenty, tho most signal of which are 
ho T/^edi npiir Atill^ and tho Bwlida lo 
jloacty ot Eqiiilablo Pionee rs Of tins 
ast association, llie most successful of 
ill, tho histoiy has been wntten in a 
.cn interesting manner bj Jlr Iloly- 
lako,* and the notonety winch by 

ng account of the Proruion Aejocmtlou of 
JrenoMo has been piron in o nampUlct by 
It Casiniir P£nor, and in the 3im« of 
'lOTcmbcr 24 1804, wo read tho following 
laejopo I " AVhPo a certain nnmhcr of opo 
ativea aland owl for inoro wagea or fewer 
lonra of labour, others, wlio liaro also 
cecilcd, harp associated for tho purpose of 
nTTying on their rcapootivo trades on their 
iwn acconut, and hare collected funds for 
ho purohosB of instriirocnta of labour Tb<w 
laro founded ti society — Soci(<t6 Gdntrmo 
I Appronsionncinent ct do Conaommation 
t nninbcra between 300 and 400 members, 
rho boTp alrcadr opened a “co operative 
tore' ot PassT, winch is now within tfieliraita 
f Pans OTicy calciilato that by Slay noit 
Jfteen now aclf supporting nasociationa of 
the same tind will bo ready to commence 
operations, so that the number will be, for 
Paris alone, from 60 to 60 

• Se[f Help ly the HeBplr—Hittory of Co 
tperaliBn in Jtoehdale An instrnctiTO no- 
eonnt of this and other co-operntiro associa 
lions has also been wntten in the Companion 
to the Almanack for 1802, by Mr Tobn 
Plummer, of Kottenng, himaelf one of tho 
most inspiring eiamplca of mental cullivn 
non and Ingh pniiciple in a self instructed 
Korliing man 


tins and otbor moans has been given 
to facts so encouraging, is causing a 
rapid extension of associations intli 
similar objects m Lanensbire, York 
shire, London, and elsewhere 
'ITio original capital of the Rochdale 
Society consisted of 28? , bronght to 
gethor by tho nnassisted economy of 
about forty labourers, through the slow 
process ot a suhscriptioii of twopence 
(afterwards raised to threepence) jior 
week With this sum tlicy established 
in 1844 a small shop, or store, for the 
snpply of a few common articles for 
tho consumption of their own faim- 
lics As their cnrofnlnoss and honesty 
brought them an increase of customers 
and of subsenbors, they extended tlioir 
operat'ons to a greater number of arti 
cies of consumption, and m a fow jears 
wore ahlo to make a Inigo investment 
in sharcB of a Co-operative Com Mill 
Mr Holjoake tlius relates tho stages 
of their jwgress up to 1867 

" Tlie Eqiiitaljle Pioneers' Societj is 
dmded into seven dopartmonts Gro- 
cery, Brapo^, Butchering, ShoemaGii^ 
Clogging, Tnilonng'WliolesaTo '' '' 

“ A separate account is kept of each 
business, and a general account is given 
each quarter, showing the position of 
tho whole 

" Tlio grocery bnsiucss was coin 
I monced, ns we have rented, in l)e 
cenihor 1844, with only four articles to 
sell It now includes whatever n gio 
cor’s shop should include 

" Tho drapery business was started 
in 1847, -with an humble array of at- 
tractions In 1854 it was erected mto 
a separate department 

“A year earlier, 184G, the Store 
began to soil butcher's moat, buying 
ei^ty or one hundred pounds of a 
tradesman in the town After a while, 
tho sales wore discontinued until 1860, 
when the Society had a wnrehouso of 
its own Mr John hloorliouse, who 
has now tw o assistants, buys and kills 
for the Society three oxen, eight sheep, 
oundry porkers and calves, which are 
on the averago converted into 1301. of 
cash per week 

*' Shooranking commenced in 1862 
Tliree men and an apprentice make, 
and a stock is kout on sale 
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“ Qoggmg and tnilonng cominenoed 
41 bo in Uiis Tcnr 

" The wholesale department com 
menoed in 1862, and marks an im^ 
portant development of the Pionccra' 
proceedings This departmenthns been 
created fer supplying any memhors re- 
quiring largo quantities, and with a 
view to supply the co-oporatwe stores 
of J/ancas)iire and Yorkshire, whose 
small capitals do not enable them to 
bny in the best markets, nor command 
the sernces of what is otherwise indis- 
pensable to oveiy 8toro~a ffood buyer, 
n ho knows the markets and bis busi 
ness, who knows what, how, and where 
( to buy The wholesale department 
V guarantees punty, qnahty, fair prices, 
standard weight and measure, hut all 
on the never faibng pnnciple, cash pay- 
ment ” 

In conscqncncc of the numher of 
members who now rosido at a distance, 
and tile difficulty of semng tho great 
increase of customers, “ Branch Stores 
have been ojiened In 1856, the first 
Branch was opened, in the Oldham 
Road, about a mile from the centre 
of Rochdale In 1857 (he Castleton 
Brandi, and anotlier in the RTiitwortb 
Road, were established, and a fourth 
Branch in Pinfold " 

'file warcliouso, of which the original 
Store was a single apartment, was 
taken on lease by the booiety, very 
much out of repair, in 1849 “ Every ' 

part has undergone neat refitting and 
modest decoration, and now wears the 
air of a thoroughly respectahlo place 
of business One room is now hand 
somolyfitted upas a newsroom Another 
IB neatly fitted up os a library 
Tlieir newsroom is as well supphed as 
(hat of a London club ” It is now 
"free to members, and supported from 
the Education Innd,” a fund con 
sisdug of 24 per cent of all tho profits 
divided, wlncli is set apart for educe 
tional purposes “ The Library con 
tains 2200 volumes of the best, and 
among them, many of tho most ev- 
peuBivo book* published TTie Libraiy 
18 free From 1850 to 1855, a school 
for young persons was conducted at a 
charge of twopence per month Bince 1 
1665, a room hoR lieen granted by the 1 


Board for tho uso of from twonts to 
thirty persons, from the ages of four 
teen to forty, for mutual instniction on 
Sundays and Tuesdays . . 

“ iriio com mill was of course rented, 
and stood at Small Bridge, some dis 
tance from tho town — one mile and a 

half Society base srnce built in 

tho town an ontirolj new mill forlbom 
solves Tlio engine and the macbincrj 
are of the most substantial and im 
proved kind Tho capital invested 
in the com miU is 84501 t of which 
87311 16s 2d IS snbscnbed bv the 
Eguitable Pioneers’ Society Tlio com 
mill employs eleven men ” 

At a laterpenod they extended then 
operations to the staplo manufacture 
itself From the success of the Pioneers’ 
Society grew not only the co-opcmtivo 
com mill, but a co^iporalive nssocia 
tion for cotton and woollen manufac- 
turing *' The capital In this depart- 
ment IB 40001 , of which sum 20421 
has boon aubsoTihed b\ tho Equitable 
Pioneers’ Society Tins hlanufactunng 
Society has ninoty-six power looms at 
work, and emiiloys twenty-six men, 
seven women, four bo} s, and five girls 
— in all forty two persons " 

"In 1853 the Store purchased for 
7451 a warehouse (frcoliold) on the 
opposite side of the street, where they 
keep and retail thoir stores of flour, 
butcher’s meat, potatoes, and kindred 
articles TTioir committee-rooms and 
offices are fitted up in the same build 
mg They rent other houses adjoining 
for calico and hosiery and shoo stores 
In their wilderness of rooms, the visitor 
stumbles upon shoomakorB and tailors, 
at work under healthi conditions, and 
in perfect peace of mmd as 1o the re 
suit on Saturday night Their ware- 
houses are everywhere as bountifully 
stocked as Noah's Ark, and cbeerfiil 
customers literally crowd Toad Lane 
at night, swarming like bees to ovciy 
counter Tlie inoustnal districts of 
England have not such another sight 
as the Rochdale Co-operatiie Store on 
Saturday night * Since the disgraceful 

• " Eot It IS not,’ adds Mr Holyoata, 
* the briUlancj- of commercinl Bclirily ir 
TrbicD «i(liorwntcf or reader wHl thbc the 
deepeal intertu It it in tlie nevr and im 
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failure of the Rochdale Saviugs Bank 
in 1849, tho Society’s Store has become 
the virtual Savnngs Bank of the placo 
The foUomng table, completed to 


I860 from tho -klmannck published by 
the Society, shows the pecuniary result 
of its operations from the commence 
ment 


Year 



No of 
membera. 

Amount of capital 

1 

Amount of cosh sales 
m store (annual) 

Amount of profit 
(annual) 

' 


£ 

8 


£ 

8 

d 

£ 

8 


1844 

28 

28 

0 

0 










1845 

74 

181 

12 

5 

710 

6 

5 

32 

17 


1846 

86 

252 

7 

14 

1,146 

17 

7 


16 


1847 


286 

6 

34 

1,924 

13 

10 

72 

2 

RH 

1848 


397 

0 

0 

2,276 

6 

54 

117 

16 

mfl 

1849 

390 

1,193 

19 

1 

6,611 

18 

0 

561 

3 


1850 

600 

2,299 

10 

5 

13,179 

17 

0 

889 

12 

eh 

1851 

630 

2,785 

0 

14 

17,633 

4 

0 


19 


1852 

680 

8,471 

0 

6 

16,352 

6 

0 

■1^ 

16 


1858 

720 

5,848 

8 

11 

22,760 

0 

0 

1,674 

IS 

HU 

1854 

900 

7,172 

15 

7 

33,364 

0 

0 

1,763 

11 

2i 

1855 

1400 

11,032 

12 

lOi 

44,902 

12 

0 

3,106 

8 


1856 

1600 

12,920 

13 

14 

63,197 

10 

0 

8,921 

IS 

14 

1857 

1650 

15,142 

1 

2 

79,788 

0 

0 

6,470 

6 

84 

1858 

1950 

18,160 


4 

71,689 

0 

0 

6,284 

17 

44 

1859 

2703 

27,060 

14 

2 

104,012 

0 

0 

10,789 

18 

64 

1860* 

3460 V 

37,710 

9 

0 

162,063 

0 

0 

16,906 

9 

11 


proved ^int animatuie this {ntercoorie of 
trade Buyer and eoller moot ns friends, 
there la no overreaching on one side, and no 
■uBuloion on the other These oroivda 

of humble working men, who never knew 
before vrhen they put good food in their 
months, whose every dinner was adulterated 
whoso shoes lot in the water a month too 
soon, whoso watatcosts shone inth deni s 
dust, and whose wives wore enheo that would 
not wash now buy in the markets like mil 
bonnaires, and as far os pureness of food 
goes, live like lords ‘ Far better, probably, 
in that particnlar for assuredly lords are 
not the customcra least cheated, in the me- 
sont race of dishonest competition " They 
arc weanng their own stims, making their 
own shoes, sewing their own earmonts, and 
gnndmg their own com They bay the 
purest sugar and the best tea, and gnna f beir 
own coffee ^ hey slaughter their own caltle, 
and the finest beasts of the land waddle down 
the streets of BoohdtJe for the consumption 
of flannel weavers and cobblers (Last year 
the Sometv advertised for a Provision Agent 
to make purchases in Ireland, and to deiote 
hiB whole time to that duty ) "tt hen did 
competition give poor men these advantages? 
And will any man say that tho moral cha 
I actor of these people is not improved under 
these influences P The teetotallers of Hoch 
dale acknowledge that tho Store baa made 
more sober men since it commenced than all 
their eflorta have been able to make in tho 
tame time Fnsbands who never knew wbaf 


it was to be ont of debt, and poor wives who 
dunng forty years never had supence uncon 
demned in their pockets, now possess little 
stores of monev sullleieut to build them cot 
tages, and to go every week into their own 
market with money jmglmgm their pockets, 
and ID that market there is nodistrost and no 
deception , there is no adnlteration, and 
no second prices. The whole atmosphere 
IS honest. 1 hose who servo neither buny, 
finesse, nor flatter They havt no tnterett in 
chieanertt They have but one duty to per 
form— that of giving fair meaaure, full 
weight, and a pore article. In other parta 
of the town, where competition is tho pnn 
cipio of trade, all tho preaching m Itoch 
dale cannot produce moral effects like 
these 

*' As the Store has made no dehls, it has 
menrred no losses, and dunng thirteen 
years’ transactions, and receipts omonniing 
to 803,8521 , it has had no law smts The 
Arbitrators of the Societies, dunng all them 
years of office, have never had a enso to 
decide, and are discontented that nobody 
quarrels ' 

* The latest report to which 1 have access 
18 that for tho quarter endmg Sept 20, 18(V1, 
of which I take the following abstract from 
the horemhoT number of that valuable ne 
nodical tho Co-oprrofer, conducted by Mr 
Hennr Pitman, one of the most active and 
jndicions apostle' of the Co-operative ennse 
“ The number of membori is dSSiJ, bemg 
an increase of 132 for the throe moLtbs i 
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I need cnler nvto snmhr )nrti 
cnlarsretpectinp the Coni Mill ^OLicly, 
and will niercK i-lnto tlml in 18G0 its 
capital iR pet donn, on tlir pwiQ antlio- 
ntj,nt2CGI8/ 14# Gil, and tin profit 
‘or llmt Ringlo^onr at 10,IGll 12# In/ 
For tlie mannrnclunng C'-taliliRlitnontl 
linvo no certified information later than 
tlmt of Mr Iloljonl o, rlo etalCR llic 
capital of tlio concern, in I8G7, to be 
bSOO! But a loiter in the Koclidalo 
Olisenor of Mnv 20, t8C0, cdilonallj 
announced ns bi n perron of good in 
formation, paiB tliat the capital bad at 
that time rtnebed 50,00t)l and ibo 
samo letter givcR highly eatiafactor} 
ptntementB rcBpccting other Bimilir 
RBsociationB the IlooRciidnle liidusinal 
Company, capital 40,0001 , the Wal^ 
den Go opernlivo Company, capital 
8000L , the lineup and M nrdle t om 
mcTcial Comjianv, nitli a capital of 
40, Of 01 , " of irlncb more than one 
third IS bornurcd at 6 per cent, and 
this circumstance, during the last tiro 
years of uncsamplcd conimcmal pro^- 
pont\ , has caused the rate of diMili nd 
to Bhnrcholdcrs to nse to an almost 
fabuIoiiB height ” 

It IS not necessary to enter into any 
details respecting the Bubwqncnt bis 
torj of r ngliBli Co operation , (he Ices 
60 , ns it 15 now one of the rtcogniflcd 
elements in the progrcFsivo niOTcmeiit 
of the ago, and ob biicIi, has latterly 
been (he Bnhjcctof elnbomto articltc in 
moat of our leading pcnodicalB, the 
most recent, niul one of the best of 
which, nas in the Edinbnrgh Kevicw 

the capitnl or &b!c(« of the roctety St 
CfliCSOt 10< Id , or more thiin Injl quurlcr 
by 3G37t 13i 7d Tbe cash receded lor ssjo 
of good* is 45 SOfg Ot lOtd , hereon increnso 
of d263f 12* Bid BB compared with the pre 
Tiout three months The jproDl rcihrrd 1« 
5713/ 2* 7\d , winch fttler deprcciotlng fixed 
■loclt account 182/ 2* 4id , poyinp intcrcBt 
ouBhare capital £08/ 17* Od , applnnc 2i per 
cent loan cdnrationsl fund.Tix 122’ 17* Bd, 
Scares s dividend to members on their pxif 
ch8«esor2» 4d in the pound ItommcmuCTS 
hSTcreccired281/ IS* 4d , nt I» Sd in the 
pound on their purchnscs, leoTing Od lO the 
pound profit to the foaely, winch increases 
the reserve fund lOJ/ 16* 4d This fund 
now stands at 1362/ 7t 1 l^d the accnmnla 
I’un of profits from tlic trade of the public 
with the store Bines Peptember 1802, over 
rtnd above the 1 * Fd in the pound allowed to 
tuch purchaser* 
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for Octolicr 18G4 and the progre ' ol 
C/Foiionlton from month to month in 
Tcgnlnrly chronicled in the "Co-opcm 
tor" 1 must not, howctxr, emit to 
mi nlmn the la-t pn at stop in adsmcc, 
in T fcTcnce to the CVopt rativc Ktorcs , 
the formation, in th( ^o^lbo^EnplnIn] 
(and nimthcr is in cmirre of formation 
in l/indnn) of n Wholesale Societv, to 
disp iiRo with the sera iccr pf tlio n bole- 
pale merchant ns well tin of tho rolnil 
dealer, and cslcml to ibo Focictic* the 
odraningc uliieh cneb eocicly pies to 
its own inomlicrs, by an agency for 
ctMipcratnc ptuchas's of foreign n? 
well ns (lomcviic cnmrooditica direct 
from (be pro-luccrt 

It la linrdlv poa«ible lb into nni bull . 
t hopeful Mcr of the prosjicctH of nianl 
kind, when m the two leading countries 
of the world, liio ob-cun depths of 
Fociety contain Eimplo working men, 
wboRO lulcgnty, gooil wjuso, Buf-comi 
mand, and honourublc ronfidcnco ini 
one anothtr, have cnnblttl tliem fo 
carry th'se noble cxpsTlmcria to Ibt' 
tnumjihant itsne winch tlm faclsj 
rccorUed in the preceding pagcfl 
nttest 

b mm the progrcrBiyc advance of the 
ciMipcmlivc motcmcni, a great in 
creiEi may he looked fnr oven in the 
nggregnto prodticlivcncsB of induBtry 
Tho Bonrccs of the incrtase nro tv’Oi j 
fold In the first place, tho class o!F 
mere distributors, wbn are not pro-', 
dneers but nuMlmnes of prfdinction,! > 
and wlioso mordin ito iium'jcrs, far! . 
more tlmn tlie gains of cnpitidigts, are',* 
the caUFowhy fo great a ywjnion of tho * 
wealth produced does not reach tho | 
piodiiccrs — wdl reduced to more | 
m^estylimcnmons DiatnhntoraMIilcr ' 
frdm'prodncois m this, that v\ lieu pro- 
ducers incrcnEo, even though in nnv 
given department of industn they may 
bo too numerous, they nclnally produce 
more hut the multiplication ot distn 
bntora docs not make more distnhntion 
to be done, more wenltlt to be distri 
bnted , ft docs but divide the pnmo 
work among a greater numlKir of }>er 
sons, seldom even cbcnprninc the pro- 
By hinifmg the distributorfl to 
the number really required for making 
the cummodilies accossibk to the con 
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/umois — winch is the direct effect of 
the co-opemti VC Eyslem — a vust number 
ef hands will bo sot free for production, 
and the capital which feeds and (ho 
gams nhich remunerate them will be 
applied to feed and remnnerafo pro- 
ducers This groat economy of the 
world’s resources wonld be realized, 
oven if co-operation stopped at as 
EQCiationa for purchase and con 
sumption, without extending to pro- 
dnebon 

The other mode in which co-opera 
tion tends, sbll more efficaciously, to 
inci’cnse the produebveness of labour, 
consists in the vast sbmuluB ^ven to 
irrtdncCve~onoipes, by 'placin’gThe 
abourera, as a mass, in a relahon to 
heir work which would make it their 
mnciplo and their interest — at present 
It IS neither — tqdolhe iitmostjnstcad 
of t he le ast^po^ble-in oxoliange for 
\bcir jemuncmtion It is scarcely 
possible to rate too highli this matenal 
uonofit, which vet is as nothing com 
pared with the moral revolution in 
society that would accompany it the 
heahug of the standing loud between 
capital and labour, the transformation 
of human life, from a conflict of classes 
struggling for opposite interests, to a 
friendly malrv in the pursuit of a good 
common to all , the elevation ol the 
dignify of labour, a new sense of 
Eocuritv and iiidopcndenco in tbe 
labouring class, and the conversion 
of each human being’s daily occu 
pation into a scbool of the social 
sympathies and the practical intelh 
gen CO 

■^uch 18 the noble ideal which the 
promoters of Co-operution should have 
before them But to attain, in anv 
degree, these objects, it is indispensable 
that all, and not some onlj, of those 
who do the work, should he identified 
in interest witli the prospenty of the 
undertaking Associations which, 
when thej have boon snccessful, re- 
nounce the essential principle of the 
system, and become jomt-stock com- 
panies of a limited number of share 
boldsrs, who differ from those of other 
companies onlym being working men , 
associations which employ hired la 
boiirers without any interest m the I 
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profits (and I gneve to saj that the f 
Maiinfactuniig Sociolv oven of Roch i 
dale has thus degenerated), are, no 
doubt, exercising a lawful nght in» 
honestly emplojuug the existing system 
of society to improve their position ns 
individuals but it is not from them 
that nnvlliin^ needs be expected to- ^ 
wards replacing that system by a / 
better Niilbcr wnll sucli Bociobcs, in j 
the long run, succeed in keeping tlioirf 
ground against individual compebtioii ( 
Jiidividufd management bj the one ' 
person principally interested, has great 
advantages over every description of 
collootivo management co-operafion 
has but one thing to oppose to those 
advantages — tbe common mterestof all 
the workers in the worl AVhen indi 
Tidnnl capitalists, as they will cor 
lainly do, add tins to their other points 
of advantage, when, even if only to 
increase their gams, thev take up the 
practice which these co-operatne socio 
ties have dropped, and connect the 
pecuniory interest of cicry person in 
thoir employment with the roost effi 
cient and most economical manage 
ment ol the concorn , they are likely to 
gain an cosy victory over societies 
which retain the defects, while they 
cannot possess the full advantages, ol 
the old system 

Under tho most favourable snpnosi 
tion It wnll be desirable, and perhaps 
for a coDsidomblo length of time, that 
individual capilalists associating their 
workpeople in the profits, should co- 
exist with cion those co-operative 
societies which are faillifid to the co- 
operative pnnoiple Unitj of auflionti 
makes many tnings po 8 siCIeJ''TvIucli 
could nob or would not, be undertaken, 
subject to the chance of dinded coun 
oils, or changes in the management A 
pnvute capitalist, exempt from the 
control of a body^ if he is a person ol 
capacity, is considerably more likely 
than almost any association to mn 
judicions risks, and onginate costly 
improvements Co-operative societies 
may be depended on for adopting im 
provoments after Iho^bavo been tested 
by success but individuals are more 
likely to commence tilings preiionsly 
untrieo. Even in ordinary business 
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the competition of copiblc jicr^oiib v,ho j 
ui the e\cut of fnilurc nre to have aB j 
the loss, nnd in cifo of succe s the i 
^fltcr part of the gain, tnll l>o ren } 
useful ID keeping the managers of co- l 
opcmtiTc societies up o the duo pitch . 
if activity and ngilnnci 
Wicnihotvi ver,co-opcrati\c societies 
shall have sufficicntlv multiplied, it is 
not probahlo that any but the least 
rniuabie workpeonic mil an^ longer 
consent to work all their lives lor wages 
tiicrclj nnd both unvote capitalists 
and associations will gmdunlK Cnd if 
necessary to make the entire bodv of 
labourers participants in profits Even 
tunlly, nnd in primps a lc»s remolo 
future than may bo supposed, wo may, 
throngh the c q opera tive pnnciple, see 
our way to a change In society, which 
would combine the freedom nnd inde 
pcndenco of the individtinl, with the 
moral, intellectual, and economical 
adinnfnges of aggregate production, 
and which, without violonco or spolia- 
tion, or even nnj- sudden dislurhancc 
of existing habits and expectations, 
would realize, at least in the industnnl 
J department, the best aspirations of the 
‘democratic spint, by putting an end to 
I the division of societ> into the iiidus 
ftnons nnd the idle, nnd cflncing all 
I social distinctions hut those fairly 
foamed by personal services nnd excr 
’ tions Associations like those which 
we have desenhed, by the very process 
of their success, are a course of cdiicn 
tion in thosB moral and active qualities 
by which alone success can ho either 
deserved or attained As associations 
multiplied, they would tend more nnd 
more to nhsorh all worl people, except 
those who have too little understanding, 
or too little virtue, to ho capable of j 
leamiiig to net on any other system 
than that of narrow stlfishncss As 
this change jirocecdcd, owners of capn 
fal would gradually find it to their 
advantage, instead of maintaining the 
struggle of the old system with work 
people of only the worst description, to 
lend their capital to the associations , 
to do tins at a diminishing rate of in 
torosl, nnd at last, perhaps, oven to 
exchange their capital for temimable 
snniiitics In tins or some such mode 


the existing accumulations of capital 
might lioncstK, ami ly a kind of sp-on 
taneoiis process, her otne in the end the 
joint 1 mpertv of all who partinp.xto in 
thtir proluctivc cmplovnient a trnns 
formation which, thus eficct'il, (and 
nsNiiming of course tint both svxti 
jmrticipale equally in the nnhta nnd 
in tilt Lovemmtnt of the asso^ialion^^ 
would be the neared njiprmch to social 
jfistice, and the most bcnehrnl onkr 
mg of industnnl affnir? for the univcrf al 
good, winch It IS possible at present to 
foresee 

e 

^ 7 1 agree, then, wath the So-'' 

cinlist writers in their conception ot'^ 
the form which tndustnnl operations 
tend to nsEumo in the advance of im 
provement , nnd I cntircli share tlicirl 
opinion that the time is npo for com 
mcncing this transformation, nnd Ihnl' 
if should In all just and efTc-cMml means 
he sided nnd encouraged Hut while 
I agree and Byrapathi-e with Socialists 
111 this practical portion of their aims 
] utferlv dissent from llic mod conspsr 
cnoos and vehement part of their 
tencliinp, their declamations ngninsl 
competition W ilh moral conceptions 
in manv respects far ahead of the ax 
isling iirrangcmcnts of socictv, they 
have in general very confused nnd 
erronenus notions of its nctnal workrag, 
and one of lhcir.^rcnlcfit eirorspis I 
conccTTClisrtb charge upon competition 
all the economical evils which al 
present exist T/iey foigot that whor 
ever competition is not, monopo ly, la. 

• In tills ftUo the RocljHaie Societj 

bns pren «n cxainplo ofreason and justice 
trortby of the pood sense and pood fcelinj 
manifested in their peneral proceodinps 
“The Itochdftio bloro, aatt Mr Holyoalcr 
** renders inadenta! but Tafoable aid towardi 
realizmp the dnl jndopendence of women 

omen may be members of this Store, am 
▼otein its proceedmps Sinple and marncf 
women join Manr mamed women bectnni 
memben because their husbands will no 
take the trouble, and others join In it in self 
dofenoe, to prerent the husband fre n spend 
iug their rooner In drink Thohu bandeau 
ijot Withdraw the saringt at the Store stand 
inp in the wife s name unless she eipns th 
order Of course as the law still stands, th 
husband couldl^lcpal proecas petpossosaio 
of the money But a process takes tune, nn 
the husbancf pels »ob'‘r and Ihinki hotter c 
it before the law emu mote 
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('And tint monopoly, in all its fonns, is 
I llic taxation ot the indnstnmis for tho 
' siipiKirt of indolence, if not of plunder 
Thei forget, too, that \ntli the oxcep 
tion of competition among libourcrs, 
all other compcUtlon. isjor^io honefit 
of^thc lahoarers, by cheapening tho 
particles they consume, tint compeU 
‘jtion e\cn m the lahoar-markot is a 
{source not of low hut of-l\igh-wagcs, 
I wherever the competition J'or labour 
’ exceeds tho competition oj labour, as 

t in Araonca, in tho colonics, and in tho 
^HTcd trades, and no\i.r could bo a 
cause of low wages, save by tho over- 
stocking of the labour market through 
the too great numbers of tho labourers’ 
families , while, if the supph of la 
bourers is excessive, nQj^evon Socialism 
cnnjirtvont 4hoir rcmulKtfa.tiorriiem 
c^ing low Besides, if association were 
universil, there voiild bo no compoti 
tion between labourer and labourer, 
and that between a'^sncintion and asso- 
ciation would be for tho benefit of the 
consumers, that is, of „thc associa 
tions , of tho industnous classes geno- 
VvUy '■ " 

do not protend that there aro no 
iiiconvonienccs m competition, or that 
tho moral objections urged against it 
by Socialist wntorSj as a source of 
jealousy and hostility nmnner thoso 
"ngaged in tho same occupation, aro 
altogether groundless But if compe- 
tition has its onls, it prevents grea'er 
cvnls As M FeiigiiPray well says,*^ 
“The deepest root of tho onls and ini 
quities which fill the industnal world, 
is not competition, but tho subjection 
of lohonr to capital, and the enormous 
share which the possessors of tho in- 
struments of industry are able to take 
from the produce If compoti 

tion has great power for enl, it is no 
less fertile of good, oopecially in what 
regards the development of the indi 
ndual faculties, and the success of 
niiovations ” It is tho common error 
^ f Socialists to overlook tho natural in- 
lolonco of mankind , their tendency to 
1 C passive, to bo tho slaves of habit, to 
|Kir8ist indefinitely in a course once 
fchoson fjct them once attain any 
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state of esistenco which they consider 
tolerable, and tho danger to be appre- 
hended is that they wall thenceforth 
stagnate , will not exert themselves to 
improve, and by letting their facnltiea 
rust, will lose even the energy required 
to prosene them from dotenumtion 
Competition may not bo tho best con 
cmvable stimulus, but it is at present a 
necessarj one, and no one can foresee 
tho hmo when it wall not bo indispen 
sablo to progress Even confining our 
selves to tho industrial department, in 
which, more than in any other, the 
majority may bo sujiposod to be com 
potent judges of improvements, it 
would bo diTlicult to induce the general 
assembly of an association to submit to 
tho troublo and inconveniouce of alter 
mg their habits bj adopting some now 
and promising invention, unless their 
knowledge of tho existence of nval 
associations made them apprehend that 
what they would not consent to do, 
others would, and that they wonld be 
left behind in tho race 
Instead of looking upon competitiOD 
as tho baneful and anti social pnnoiple 
which it 18 hold to ho by the generality 
of Socialists, I crnceive that, even in 
the present state of society and in 
dustrr ovorr restriction of it is an evil, 
and overr oxiension of it, even if for 
the time injunously affeoting some 
class of labourers, is alwajs an ultimate 
good To be protected against com| 
petition 18 to bo protected in idleness! 
m mental dnincss, to be saved the 
necessity of being ns active and as ind 
tolligent ns otlior people , and if it isi 
also to bo protected agamst being un 
dorbid for employment by a less highly 
paid class oi labourers, this is only 
whore old custom or local and partial 
monopoly has placed some particular 
class of artisans in aipnviloged position j 
as compared wnth the rest, and the I 
time has come when the interest o(' 
universal improvement is no longer 
promoted by prolonging the privileges 
of a few If tho slopsollors and others 
of their class hav e lowered the wages 
of tailors, and some other artisans, by 
making them an affair of competition 
instoad of custom, so much the better 
m the end Wliat is now required is 
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I Dot to boUtrr up old costonia, Tvhcmbv 
bmitcd cIb'^scs of lal>ounng ptnjdo ob- 
ijtnm partml g iins wliicb iiitcrcrl tbem 

in keeping un tlie prcfient organization I port for the improvonif-iit ol tti_ir ron 
of socioti, bill to mtrodiiro neir gciieml j Jition (o tlic panic ixinf Iif-s, as tlie !<•?» 


fee), that thoj Imvp ilie ea-no inlo-istfc, 
and (Icj'end for tin ir romunemtiOT cm 
tlic naiiic go icral cnii'ca, and tnnjt re 


practices beneficial to all , an 1 tlicro i* 
reacon to rojoicc ol irlialovcr makes 
tbe pnvilsgfld clacfles of e'-illid artisans 


fiirtiiimt"!^ eirciitns'nncctl and coinpa 
retirrU lieljilesa tuiiluiudr 
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ON TKE INFLUENCE OF GOYERNMENT 


CHAPTEE L 

OF THE TDKCTION’S OF GOTERKMENT IH GENEBA.U 


^ t- _of most disputed 

both jalpolitical scio’nca and 
in practical statosmanslup at this par 
ticular penod, rdates to_ the proper 
limits of the functions and agency, of 
^vcjjmentg, At other tunes it has 
been a rabject of controversy how go- 
vernments should he constituted, and 
according to what pnnciplos and rules 
ther should overcise their authority, 
but it 18 now almost equally a question, 
to what departments of human aflairs 
tlTii^aillbi^ty ''should' extend And 

.when the tide sets so strongly towards 
changes in government and legislation, 
as a means of improving the condition 
of mankind, this discussion is more 
likely to increase than to dimmish m 
interest On the one hand, impatient 
reformers, thinkmg it easier and shorter 
to got possession of the government 
thau of the intellects and dispositions 
of the public, are under a constant 
temptation to stretch the pronne-e of 
government bej ond due bounds while, 
on the other, niankmd have been so 
much accustomed b^ their rulers to in 
terference for purposes other than the 
puhhc good, or under an erroneous con- 
ception of whjit that good reqmres, 
and so rannv rash proposals are made 
by sincere lovers of improvement, lor 
attempting by compulsory regulation, 
the attainment of objects which can 
only be effectually or only usefnliy 
compassed by opinion and discussion, 
that there has ^wu up a spint of re 
sjitance m hmtnc to the interference 
of government, luorely as sncL and a 
disposition to restnot _ila sphere uf 


action within the narrowest bounos 
From dificrouces m the historical de 
velopment of dittorent nations, not 
noccasarj to bo here dwelt upon, the 
former excess, that of exaggerating 
the provmce of government, prevails 
most, both m theory and in practice, 
among the Continental nations, while 
in England the contrary epmt has 
hilherto been predommnnt 
The general pnnciplos of the qnes- ' 
tion, in 60 far ns it is a question of 
pnnciple, I shall make on attempt to 
determine in a later chapter of this 
Book after first considenng the effects 
produced by the conduct of government 
lu the exorcise of the functions univer 
sally acknowledged to belong to it , 
For this purpose, there must be a\ 
Bpccification ot the functions which are | 
either mseparoble from the idea of at 
govomraout, or are exercised habitually^ 
and without objection by all govern 
meats , os distinguished from those 
respecting u hich it has been considered 
questionable whether goionimonts 
Mould exercise them or not. T.ho 
former may be termed the necessary, 
the latter the qpltpnal, funclicSy of i 
government B^) the tenn optional it 
IB not meant to imply, that it tan ever 
be a mottei of ludiflerenco, or of arbi 
trary choice, whether the government 
should or should not take upon itself 
the funedons in question, hut only 
that tha_ expediency of jts oxe^rcitthg' 
firem^des not aunmnt td'nec^ssll i ,'an 3 
is" a "‘subject cm which diversity o! 
opinion does or may exist 
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§ 2 In (vttcniptmg to cnnmcrnft 
‘ho ncccs'fity functions of po%oninicnt, i 
wo find them to bo con''i<lornhlr more | 
raiiUifnnouB than must pcoiile are at 
first nirnrc of, mid not cnimblo of hemp 
circninsi nl>eii hs those \crv dclimie ^ 
lines of dcmnrcntioD, nliich, in tlio in i 
considcmtoncss of popiilnr disciisMon, j 
it 18 often ntlcmptcd to draw round i 
them We somcliincs, for example, j 
j hear it said that governments ought to | 

1 ronfino themscUcs to nfTording pmicc 
* tinn against force and fraud that, 
tht'O two things apart people should 
I he free agentB, aide to take care of 
1 lhem>-cUc8,and that so long ns a pei‘-on 
' practises no violence or dcv-cption, to 
I the injury of others m person or pro- 
' petty, legislatures and governments 
are in no way called on to concern 
themselves about him But whv should 
people be protected by tlicir govern 
ment, that is, by their own collective 
strength, against violence and fraud, 
and not OLainst other evils, except that 
the expediency is more obvious? If 
nothing, hut what people cannot pos 
sibly do for tliemselvcfi, can befit to be 
done for them by govcmnient, people 
might bo reiiuircd to protect them 
selves by their skill and coumgo oven 
against force, or to beg or buy protcc 
tion against it, as they nctunllv do 
where the gov eminent is not capable 
of protecting them and agniusl trniid 
every one boa tlic protection of his own 
wits But vnthout further anticipating 
the discussion of principles, it is sufh 
cicnt on the present occasion to con 
sider facta 

,, Under which of these heads, the re- 
I'jprcsHion of force or of fraud, arc wo to 
ij place the operation, for example, of tho 
laws,ofAnhcntaDce? faonio such laws 
must exist in all societies It may be 
said, perhaps, that in this matter go- 
vernment has merely to give effect to 
tho disposition which an indivadunl 
makes of his own property by wulL 
This, however, is at least extremely 
disputable , there is probably no coun- 
try by whose laws the power of testa 
mentarv disposition is perfectly abso- 
lute And suppose the very common 
case of there being no will does not 
the law that is, the government, decide 
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on principles of gepeml tip* licncr, 
who shall take tho sncccsamn? and in 
case the successor is in any iinnnn 
incompetent, docs it not apiuint per 
sons, Ircqtienllv ofhe n of its own, to 
Ciillect tho propertv and applv it to Ins 
benefit? 'lliLro are maiiv other cac s 
in wIhlIi the govimment ind'rtakes 
the ndmini-tralion of properly , Is'cause 
llic public intcpst, or jurlmps onlv 
that u*' tho particular per-ens con 
corned, is tlionght to require it 'rins 
IS often done in' cas s of liti,alcd pro 
pirty, and in cases of jndKiaTlv do 
eland insolviuca It has never been 
contended Ibat in timi g these things, 
a government cvcceJs ii' provinre 
Nor IS Iht function of the la^in, de- 
fining property itself so umpH. a thing 
as inav bo aupposi d It liny bo im v 
ginod, pcrlnps, tlml the law has oit’v 
to ticcinro an I protect the right o( 
overv one to what he has hinisdf pro- 
duce 1 , or acqiiirctl bv the volunlaty 
consent, fairly oh‘aincd, of those who 
produced it But is there nothing rO' 
cognivfd ns propertv except what has 
been produced? Is tlicronot the earth 
itself, Its forests and v-nteiV| and all 
other natural n- hes, above and below 
tho surface? llicse are tho inlicn 
tnneo of tho human race, and thcro 
mu't be regulations for the common'- 
enjoy inert ot it Whni rights, and 
under what conditions, a person shall 
bo allowed to < xcrcise over any portion 
of this common inhcntance, cannot ho 
left undecided Ko function of govern 
roont 18 less optional than the regula- 
tion of thcBo thinits, or more com 
pletely involved in the idea ofciviliEcd 
society ^ 

Again, the legitimacy is conceded of 
repressing violence or treachery , but 
under which of these heads are wo to 
place the oWigalion imposed op people 
to perform their cnntrncts ? Non jior 
fonniince does not necessarily imply 
fraud , tho person who entered into tlio 
contract may have sincerely intended 
to fulhl it and the term fraud, winch 
can scarcely admit of being extended 
even to tho case of voluntary lirenchof 
contract when no deception was prac 
tiscd, 18 certainly not applicable wlion 
tho omission to perform is a case of 
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i>*glncnro I-* it no part of tho Jnlj 
£>'■ gnronimcuts to cniorco contracts ? 
lien* tho (loctnno of non interrcronLC 
irou^il no dm 1 1 Iw ftrctchcd u little, 
and it -ownld ho stud, that enforcing 
CO itncta IS rot rcmlating tho aflaira 
of indundnals at the pleas ira of govern 
ment, Imt giving elitct to thoir oivn 
csp’TS'tcd desire 1 ct ns ncqiiicsco in 
tins enlnnrcnient of tho restnetive 
ihcon, and taho it for ivlmt U is north 
Rut govemnents do not limit their 
c-'neem wth contracts to a simple cn 
fp^coment They take niion themsclvts 
to dctcmine what contracts arc fit to 
bo enfcrccd It is not enough that ono 
nc-son, not h-'ing either cheated or 
-oinp'lled, males a tiromiso to another 
Dioro are promres by winch it is not 
or tho jinl'l c gooil that poisons should 
lave tho power of binding thcmsolvos 
To sav nothing of engagements to do 
■amcthing contrary to law, tlioro are 
?ngag> nients which tho law rofitsca to 
iiiforco, for ren'ons connected with tho 
ntcrert of the promi'cr, or with the 
general pohci of tho state I contract 
hr which a person sells himself to an- 
othor ns a slnac, would bo declared 
void by tho tribunals of this and of 
rn'St otiici European countnes Ifiero 
are few nations whoso laws enforce n 
contract for what is looked upon as 
prostitution, or any niatnmonial cn 
gogement of which the conditions van 
in nn\ rc'-pcct from tlinsc which tho 
law has thought fit to presenbo But 
wlinn oiico it IS admitted that lliero aro 
anj engngenicntB winch 'or reasons of 
espodioncy tho law ought not to on 
fbn.e, tho same question is nec08>-nrilj 
opened with respect to all engage 
ments W bother, for oxnroplo, tho law 
should enfoirc a contract to Inbonr, 
when tho wages aro too low, or the 
hnm-s of work too severe whether it 
F-liould enforce a contract by which a 
person binds himself to remain, for 
more than a very limited pencnl, in tho 
service of n given indmdnal whether 
a contract of iiinmngo, onferod into for 
life, should continue to ho enforced 
against the deliberate will of tho por- 
Eoiis, or of either of tho persons, who 
entered into it Every question which 
can possibly ansc as to tho policy of 

r E. 


contracts, and of tho relations which 
they establish among human beings, is 
a question for the legislator , and one 
which ho cannot escape from con 
sidcnng, and in somo way or other 
deciding 

Again, tho prorontion and suppres- 
sion of ibreo and fraud nCTord appro 
pnato employment for soldiers, police 
men, and cnimnal judges , hut there 
are also cml tnbjmalB ITie punish 
ment of WTong Is one businosi of aA 
administration of justice, but the do 
cision of disimtos is another Innu 
mcrahlo disputes nnso between per 
sons, without mala Jidcs on either side, 
through misconception of their legal 
nghts, or from not being agreed about 
tho facts, on tho proof of which those 
nghts are legally dependent. Is it 
not for tho general interest that tho 
State should appoint persons to clear 
up these iincertaintios and terminate 
these disputes ? It cannot be said to 
be a case of absolute necessity People 
might appoint an arbitrator, and on 
gage to submit to bis decision , and 
tho^ do so where there arc no courts 
of jnsticc, or where tho courts are not 
trusted, or where tlieir delays anJ 
espense^, or the irrationoUty of their 
niJes of ovadonco, doter people from 
resorting to them Still, it is um 
vcrsalh thought nght that the State 
should establish civil tnbiinals , and 
if their defects often dnvo people to 
have recourse to suhstitutcs, oven then 
tho power held in rcsorvo of carrying 
the case before a legally constituted 
court, gives to tho substitutes their 
principal efficacy , 

Not only does tho State undertake ; 
to decide disputes, it takes precautions 
beforoband that disputes may notanse 
The laws of most countnes lay down 
rules for determining many things, not 
because it 18 of much consequence in 
wlint way they aro determined, bat in 
order that they may bo determmed 
Bomcliow, and there may he no quos 
tion on tho subject The law pro 
stnbcs forms of words for many kmda 
of contract, in order that no dispute 
or nnsnnderslnudiug may anso about 
their meaning it makes proviRion 
that if a dispute docs arise, ondenco 
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BlmU U nrocurnW' for 'Itnlintr li, Ia 
ronuinit tlint tlio nncunu ul ih at 

tcBtcd S) uHiicFOB nml 

with ccrtim forinlitiot 
prescrvfB nuthontio tMiV icc U 

to vliKli heal toDitqiicm-'. nre n 
tnehed, b> krci.ing ft rap-tn o rnd: 
fatlR , HR of births, dLothit, and mftr 
inc', ofvnllR and cmtrncts, nnd of, 

jnduiul tinicccdinqi) In "S A'' ® ! 

tliinw. It Ins itucrhnn ohrfrd that 
p.xtrmucnt oversteps the r-a.i-rr hmus 
of its fimcu^nB 

Acain, liotvcTcr wide i tcopc we 
miiv allow to the d.ctnne that im.i 
ndnnis are the projKr j,^"nlnns ol 
their Qwii intercfils, at d that pivvni 
ment oves nolhint, to them but to 
jaictlum from being interfere 1 aaih 
b\ olbcr people, the doctniic can nevt- 
bc applicali'e to nnv perso n hut tho'a 
who arc < apablc. of actinc m their own 
behalf 'I In inJmdual mat I'C nn 
' infant, „er. a Innatio, or fallen into 
I imhociluy The Irw mirch irnH 1 (k>L 
after tlie interests of such persons It 
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TwnUtftrcs, 15 nn-tlcr, whether oone 
b\ lla t<n(td g.A.mmenl.or, m 
ip'aro u.uat anl p- ralU tno < ad 
Ticablo, b ft mm.cip'l culyn v^ 
Mftbn'o' .•nn>"n-hariuun,b a! 
hUi'b ' nfthtng riaep ir.> 
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does not nccensinl^ do this throiigli 
joflicersof its own It often devnUcs 
1 the tnist upon some relative or 
'connoMOii lint in doing £j ls its 
dutv ended? Cen it make over the 
inl( rests of one person to the control 
of aiiothci, nnd be cn< need from super 
vision, or fiDUi holding the ptr'on 
thus trusted, rc'ponsiblo for the Ois 
rbarge of the tnist ? 

Hicro IB a multitude of cascj in 


nd' 

eh trta, raiFin ' iM: i \o If]' 

out, nnd e l-'n'-nun'e to LiepnviK ^ 

tip' ed without intwlrr^ ’',1'’ 

nut dprourl fn-r 

fail to (h .w that tht cdim't^ fan': 
tK-n>= of govern will eud-ae^ r me ti 
wider rml 1 than f m ea«'v be 
withu. thcnnit am.e tf aliv 
I d' finilion, nn 1 t’nt it ti liarllj 
Bible to find tn" pnvund crjUBtificrt on 
CO iiJion to tlmni oil, esw pt the coP' 
p-nheonve rii' of general i xpC"'^' 5” ’ 

Dir to hmit the Inierfcnncc o^ pwe-m- 
II. nt b\ anvnnivertul mio, ravt tP" 
siinpU Mtd vnp C t>ftC tl ftl tt Btir it 
never W ndnihted but when the co" 
of espeihcncv is rtrong 


' f 3 Pome ob'ervftUen'', hov fvcf, 
trnv 1« ntefulh l^wtow-d on thi' 
InatnrcoF ilw nuin’lentioiis on^vjmea 
i the qm slion of govi innicnt irlctii.ri.n'e 
1 11 most hkclv to tom, and on tiie 
mode of cMimaling the touiparnive 
I mogritulc of the cJiivditiitaes m 
volvcd 'Ihis will form the hfl of 
) the three pa.rtrt into vrhich our uiscn«- 
iiicro IB a muuuui u ui .» ! biou of the pnncipLs nnd o'' etc ot 

which govemmentB, nth general np j government intcrJe^ntm 
nrolmUon nssumc tk)\vc’ 3 nnd cxctuto |\tni''ntlv i/c oivivjci -the lOii , 
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functions for which no reason enn he 
assigned cieept the simple one, tl at 
Ihoj conduce to general cnnvenienro 
fWe may take ns nu oxaraplo, tlic 
/ function (whieJi is a nmuopolj too) of 
t coining_inogioy Tins is assumed foF 
' no~more recondite purpoao than that 
of saving to induadunls the trouble, 
delavj nnd expense of weighing nod 
assaying Ko one, however, oven o'" 
those most jcnlons of state intorfor- 
ence, has objected to this as nn ira 
proper exorcise of the powers of 
government _Ercscnbing_ a ^set of 
Btnndard weights nnd^inensnros is 
anoUior^inslance Pavmg, hgh'ing, 
snd cleansing the streets and iho- 


will be 0 ir dinsion of tlit subject 
M c flmll fiiTl consider the econo- 
inieftlcfTects arising from the mnima 
in which governments perform tbiir 
necessary nnd niknowlcdgcd func 
lions 

Wo shall then pass to eertmn go 
vonimcntal loterferonccs of * 

have termed the optional I ind (• C- 
overstepping the boiindancs of tno 
umvcruilly ncknovviodged fonttions) 
winch have hcrcloforo tnl cn place, 
nnd in some eases still take place, 

I under the inflnenco of fa’^o gcne'Oi 
I theuncs 

It will lastlj remum to inmutc 
whether, independent!} of nnv fmse 
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theory, and consisleutl} ith a corrocl 
vicvrof tlioHwa-svhjcli rogulato human 
nOairs, thoro he any cases of the 
optional class in which Mvemmentnl 
intcrreronco is really ndvisnhle, and 
what are those oases 
The first of those divisions is of an 
extremely miscellaneons character 
Binco the necessary functions of go- 
vernment, and those uhich are so 
mmifcstly expedient that thoy have 
nei or or \ er}^ nirely been objected to, 
arc, as already pointed out, too 
various to bo brought nndor anj voiy 
Binijilo classification Those, how- 
ever, which are of pnncipal import- 
ance, which alone it is nccessarv hero 


to consider, may ho reduced to the 
followmg general heads 
-12iia.t,Jh5JneanH adopted by govern 
ments to raise the revenue which is the 
condition of their existence 
Secondly, the nature of the laws P 
which fney presenbe on the two'^ 
great^ subiects of Property and Con 
tracts ■ 

Thirdly, the excellences or defects^ 
of tho's^slem of means by which they 
enforce generally the execution of 
their laws, namely, their judicatnre 
and police 

We coramonco with the first head, 
that 18, with the theory of Taxa 
tion 


CHAPTER PL 

OH TnE OENFUAP PniHOiri E8 OP TAXATION 


§ 1 ' The quahties dosimblo, oco- 
nomicall} speaking, in a systbm of 
taxation, have been embodied by 
Adam Smith in four maxims or prin- 
ciples, which, having been genomllj 
cononrred in by subsequent wntere, 
jnayJiS Baid-lo have bccpmo_classioal, 
end this chapter cannot be bettor com 
menced than by quoting them 

“ 1 Iho suhjccls of every state 
ought to contnbnte to the snpport of 
the government, ns nearly as possible 
inyi^^im^toRboirjospcotiva abili- 
ties th'at IS, in propoi-tion to tbe re- 
'venue which they respectively enjoy 
under tbe protection ot the state In 
the observation or neglect ot this 
' maxim consists what is called the 
equality or inequality of taxation 
“ 2 The tax which eaoh individnal 
J IB bound to pay ought to bo certain, 
ij and not arbitroiy Tlio time of pny- 
il ment, the manner of payment, the 

1 quantity to he paid, ought all to be 
clear and plain to tbe contributor, and 
to evciy otlior person AVberc it is 
. otherwise, every person subject to tlit 
tax IS put more or less in the power of 
• Wfalth qf Katiott book t ch ii. 


tho tnxgathorcr, who can either aggro 
vate the ta ^ upon any obnoxious con 
tnbulor, or extort by tho terror of snob 
aggrnvahon, some present or perqui 
site to himsolf Itie uncertainty of 
taxation encourages the insolence and 
favours the corruption of an order of 
men who are naturally unpopular, 
even when th^ are neither msolont 
noT corrupt The certainty of what ' 
each mdividual ought to pay is, in 
taxation, a matter of so groat impor i 
tnnee, that a voiy considemblo degree 
of ineqnabty, it appears, I believe, 
from tbs exponence of all nations, is 
not near so groat an evil, as a very 
small degree of uncorlamty 

“8 Evei v tax ought to bo levied at 
iho time,- orUT the manner, ih which 
it is jnost -likely to he convomont for 
phe contnhutor to pay it A tax upon 
tho "rent of lender of houses, payable 
at tho same term at which such rents 
are usually paid, is levied at a time 
when It 18 most Id ely to bo convenient 
for tho contributor to pay , or vv hen ho 
IS most hkcly to have wherewithal to 
pay Taxes upon such consumable 
goods as aro articles of luxury, are ah 
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hnnllj paid by the consumer, and 
generally in a manner that is very 
convenient to him He pays them 
by little and bttle, as he has occasion 
to buy the goods As he is at bberty, 
too, either to bny or not to bny, as he 
pleases, it must bo bis own fault if bo 
over Bufiers any considerable incon 
venience from such taxes 
“ 4 Every tax ought to be so con 
1 tnvcd as both to take out and to keep 
Jout of the pockets of the people ns 
bttle as possible over and above wbat 
it bnngs mto the public treasur> of 
the state A tax may either take out 
or keep out of the pockets of the people 
a great deal more than it bnngs into 
the public treasury, m the fonrfollow- 
I mg wavs First, the levying of it 
may require a great number of ofScera, 
whose salanes may eat up the greater 
part of the produce of the tax, and 
who-^e pcrqmsifes mav impose another 
additional tax upon the people ” _Se 
pondly, it may divert a portion orthe 
iabotir and capital of the communi^ 
from a more to u less prodactive em 
plovmeiit “ Thirdly, by the forfeitures 
end other penalties which those un- 
fortunate individuals incur who at- 
tempt unsuccessfully to evade the tax. 
It may frequently rum them, and there- 
by put an end to the benefit winch the 
community might have denved (rom 
tlio 1 mplo-Tucnt of their capitals An 
injudicious tax offors a great tempta- 
tion to juggling Eonrthlv, by sub- 
jecting the people to tho frequent visits 
anu tlio odious examination of the tax- 
gath rtrs. It may expose them to much 
imnei.ess'ity tronblo, vexation, and op- 
pression to which may be addeX 
lial the rcslnctiie regulations to 
winch rtadcs and manufactures an; 
•- ten subjected to prevent evasion of a 
tax, are not onlv in themselves trouble 
some and expeisive, but often oppose 
insiiptrable obotacles to making mi 
pr^emonts in the processes 
The last three ol these four maxims 
roqutre little o’bcrtxplanation orillus- 

m ^•^"‘“'ned m the pas- 
gc It -If How far anv pven tax 
renFrm, ^r conflicts with fhoni jr 
" n,attertol.o considered m the cb* 
of partienlar taxes But the 


first of the four points, equality of tax 
ation, requires to be more fully oxa- 
mined, being a thing often imperfectly 
understood, and on which many false 
notions have become to a certam do 
gree accredited, through the absence 
of any definite principles of judgment 
in the popular mind 

§2 Forwhat reason ought equality 
to he the rule m matters of taxation ? 
For the reason, that it ought to he so 
in all affairs of government As a 
government ought to make no dis-,^ 
tinction pf persons or classes m the \ 
strength of their claims on it, what- ' 
ever sacnfices it requires from them 
should be made to hear as nearly as 
possible vnth the same pressure upon 
all , which, it must be observed, is the 
mode by which least sacrifice is occa 
sioned on the whole If any one bears 
less than his fair share of the burthen, 
some other person must suffer more 
than his share, and the alleviation to 
the one is not, on the average, so 
great a good to him, as the increased 
pressure upon the other is an evfl ^ 
Equality of taxation, therefore, as 
maxim of pohtica, means equality ofi 
saonfice It means apportioning the 
contribution of each person towards' 
tho expenses of government, so that 
ho shall feel neither more nor less 
inconvenience from his share of the 
payment than every other person ox- 
penences from his This standard, 
like other standnrtls of perfection, can- 
not be completely realized, but tho 
first object in every practical discus 
Sion should bo to know what perfection 

There are persons, however, who are 
not content with the general pnnciples 
of justice as a basis to ground a rule of 
finance upon but must have sometbrng, 
as they thmk, more specifioallv appro- 
pnato to the subject Wbat best 
pleases them is, to regard the taxes 
paid by each member of the community 
for value received, in 
the shape of servico to himself, and 
they prefer to rest tho justice of making 
each contnbnte in proportion to his 
means, upon the ground, tliat ho who 
has twice as much property to bo pro 
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teoted, receivesi, on an accurate calcn 
Istion, tmco as mnct protection, and 
ouglit, on the principles of hargom and 
sale, to pay twice ns much for it 
Since, however, the assumption that 
government exists soleh for tho pro- 
tection of property, is not one to he de- 
liberately adhered to , some consistent 
adherents of the quid pro quo pnnciple 
go on to observe, that protection being 
reqmred for Mreon as well as property, 
and everybody’s person rocenmg tho 
I same amount of protection, a pml tax 
of a fixed sum jpcr head is a proper 
j eqmvnlent for this part of the benehts 
of government, while the remaining 
part, prolecbon to property, should be 
paid for in proportion to property 
There is m this adjustment a false air 
of nice adaptation, very acceptable to 
some minds But m the first place, it 
is not admissible that tho protection of 
persons and that of propert} are the 
sole purposes of goiemment The 
ends of government are as comprehen- 
sive as those of the social union They 
consist of all the good, and all the im- 
munity from evil, which the existence 
of goiemment can be made either 
directly or indirectly to bestow In 
the second place, tho pracbco of settag 
, definite values on things es«enballv 
indefinite, and making them a ground 
of pracbcal conclusions, is peculiarly 
feeble in false views of social questions 
It cannot be admitted, that to be pro- 
tected in the ownership of ten times as 
much propertj , is to be ten bmes as 
much protected. Neither can it be 
truly said that the proteebon of lOOOZ 
a year costs the State ten times as 
much as that of 1001 a year, rather 
than tuaco as muchj or exactlj as 
much The same judges, soldiers, 
sailors, who protect the one protect the 
other , and the larger income does not 
necossanly, though it may somebmes, 
reqmre even more poheemen Whether 
the labour and expense of the protee- 
bon, or the feeluigs of the protected 
person, or any other defimto thing be 
made the standard, there is no such 
proportion ns the one supposed, nor 
any other definable proportion If we 
wanted to esbmnte the degrees of 
henetit which dilierent persons denve 


from the proteebon of government, we 
should have to consider who would 
suffer most if that protection were 
withdraum to which question if any 
answer could be made, it must be, that 
those would suffer most who were 
weakest m mind or body, either by 
nature or bj posibon Indeed, such 
persons would almost infalhbly be 
slaves If there were any ^hce, 
therefore, in the theory of jushce now 
under cousiderabon, those who are 
least capable of helping or defoudmg 
themseUes, bemg those to whom the 
proteebon of government is the most 
uidisponsable, ought to pay the greatest i 
share of its pneo the reverse of tho 
true idea of distribubve jushce, which , 
consists not m imitating but jn re- 
dreasmg the meqnalilies and'wrongs of \ 
nature 

"^Government must be regarded as so 
re eminently a concern ot all, that to 
otermme who are most interested in 
it IS ot no real importance If a person 
or class of persons receive so small a 
share of the benefit ns makes it neces- 
snn to raise the queshon, there is 
somethmg else than taxation which is 
amiss, and the thing to be done is to 
remedy the defect, instead of recognis- 
ing it and makmg it a ground for dc 
maudmg less taxes As, m a case of 
voluntary subsenphon for a purpose m 
which all are mtorested, all are thought 
to have done their part fiurly when 
each has contributed accoramg to his 
means, that is, has made an equal 
sacrifice for the common ob|ect , m 
hke manner should this be the pnu 
oiple of compulsoiy contnbubons and 
It IS superfluous to look for a more m 
gemouB or recondite ground to rest the 
prmciple upon 

§ 3 Setbng out, then, from the 
maxim that equal sacrifices ought to 
be demanded from all, we have next to 
mquire whether this is in fact done, by 
makmg each contnbute the same per 
centage on his pecuniary means Manv , 
persons maintam the negative, sajung 
that a tenth part taken from a small 
income is a heavier burthen than the ' 
same fiiucbon deducted from one much 
larger and on this is ground »d tho ' 
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rerj popttlnr Bchtme of vrhnt is called 
a gni(lnated_JiropcrtY tax, viz an in- 
come Tax in vliich the percentage nseB 
nth the amount of tho income 
On the beat cnnsidcntion I am able 
lo give to tks question, it apneara to 
mo that tho portion of truth -which the 
Uocfnno contains, ansor principally’ 
from the difference between a tax which 
can ho saved from Inxones, and one 
winch trenches, in over bo small a dc 
gree, upon the nccessanes of life To 
tnho a thousand a year from tho pos 
scssor of ten thousand, -would not do 
pnve him of anything really conducive 
cither to tho support or to tho comfort 
of existence , and if such would bo tho 
effect of faking five pounds from one 
whoso income la fifty, the sacnfico re 
Qinrcd from tho lost is not ouly greater 
than, but entirely incommensurable 
with, that imposed upon tho first The 
mode of adiusting these inequalities of 
pressure -wluch seems to be tho moat 
cqmtnble, is that recommended 
Benlliain, of leaving a certain mini- 
mum of income, sufficient to provide 
the necessaries of hfe, nntnxcd Sup- 
pose 'iO? a year to ho snfficiont to pro- 
vide the number of piersons o'xlinanly 
impported from a single incomo, -willi 
the requisites of life and health, and i 
with protection against linhilual bodily 
suffering, hut not -nth any mdulgonco 
This then should he made tho mini 
mum, and incomes oxccoding it should 
nay taxes not upon their whole amount, 
but upon the surplus If the tax bo 
ten ptr cent, an incomo of G02 sbonld 
bo considered ns a net income of 101, 
and rlnrgrd mth U a year, -whilo an 
incomo of 10001 sbonld bn charged ns 
one of O’lOl F acli would then pay a 
fixed proportion, not of his whole 
recant but of his siqicr/lmties ' An 
incc n c not rxctcding 501 shonld not 
1-A taxed at nl), either directlv or by 
laxos on nrceit«anes , for ns by suppo- 
sifi n tins IS the smallest income which 
hl-nur ought lo bo able to command, 
!l e pore'-imcnl ought not to be a parly 

• Thii rriiicjjlc of (1 ft'finrnl lias been 
rorilallT by Mr Gh 1 tone at the 

U-trtnr-al of ill" Income tti FrimlOO?, 
S' vl 'cl, tijo IM up to 200/, the 

income cjIv piji eg iLs fjccj, 
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to inaling it smallor This arrange- 
ment liowover -would constitute a 
reason, in addition to others which 
might bo stated, for maintaining taxes 
on articlcB of luxury consumed by tho 
poor The immunity o-vtended to the 
income required for necessaries, Rhould 
depend on its being actually expended 
for lliat purpose, and tbo poor who, 
not ha-ving more than enough for neces- 
sanes, divert any part of it to indul 
gonces, shonld like other people con 
tribute their quota out of those in- 
dnlgencos to the expenses of the 
state 

The exemption in favonr of tho 
smaller incomos shonld not, I thinh, be 
stiBtChcd'iiu-Lber than lo the amount 
of incomo needful for life, health, and 
immnnity fi-om bodily pain If 50f 
a your is sufficient (wbidi raa-v be 
donbtedj for these purposes, an moome 
of lOOi a year would, ns it seems to 
me, obtam all the relief it is entitled 
to, compared with one of 10001, by 
being taxed only on 60Z of its amount 
It may 1» eai^ indeed, that to take 
lOOZ from lOOOl (even pving bach 
five pounds) is a hon-vier impost than 
lOOOZ taken from lO,000Z (gi'ing 
back tlio same five pounds) But this 
doctnne seems to me too disputable 
nltogolbor, and evon if true at all, not 
true to a sufficient extent, to bo mode 
tho foundation ol any rule of taxation. 
Whether the person -with 10,0001 a 
year carcu Jess for lOODl than the 
person with only lOOOZ a year cares 
for lOOZ, and if so, how mnch less, 
does not appear to me capable of being 
decided with the degree of certainty on 
which a legislator or a financier ought 
to act 

Romo mdeed contend that tho nilo/ 
of B m^rtiqnql taxat ion bears harden 
upon the modcratoThan upon the large 
incomes, bccanso the same proportional 
payruont has more tendency in the 
former enso than in tho latter, to re^ 
dace tho payer to a lower grade of 
fiocial rank The fact appears to mo 
more than questionable But oven ad 
it, I object to its being con 
sidercd incumbent on govommont to 
shape Its course by such considorationa, 
or to recognise the notion that sooini 


1^ 
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importance is or can be determined by tunifios, tbe differences of fortune ans- 
ftmounl of expenditure Govcnimont ing from people’s own enrninga could 
ought to set an example of rating all not jnstlv give umbrage With re- 
things at their true value, and nehes, s^oct to the large fortunes acquired by 
therefore, at the worth, for comfort or gift or inheritance, the power of be 
pleasure, of the thmga which they will queathmg is ono of those privileges 
buy and ought not to saiiohoii the of property uhidi are fit subjocts for 
vul^nty of pnzing thorn for the pitiful regulation on grounds of general ex 
vanity of being known to possess them, pedienoy , and I have already sng- 
or tlie paltrv shame of bemg suspected gested,* ns a possildo mode of re 
to be without them, the presiding mo- straimng the accumulation of largo 
tivcB of three-fourths of the exponditoro fortunes in the hands of those who 
of the middle classes The sacnfices have not earned them by exertion, a 
of real comfort or indulgence which hniitation of the amount which any 
government requires, it is bound to ono person should be permitted to 
apportion among all persons with as acqmre by gift, bequest, or inhentance 
much cqualitv as possible , hut their Apart from this, and from the proposal 
sacnfices of the imaginarj digm^ de- of Bentham (also discussed m a former 
pendent on expense, it may spare itself chapter) that collateral inhentance in 
the trouble of estimating case of intostnoy should ceise, and the 

" Both m England and on the Conti propertv escheat to tlie state, I con 
nent a graduated property tax has ceive that inhentances and legacies, 
i been advocated, on the avowed ground cxceedmg a cortam amount, are highly 
that the state should use the instm- proper subjects for taxation and that 
' ment of taxation as a means of miti- the revenue from them should bo as 
\ gatmg the mcquahties of wealth I great as it can bo made without giving 
lem as desirous as any one, that means nse to evasions, by donation during 
should be taken to diminish those in- life or concealment of property, such 
equahties, but not so as to relieve the as it would bo impossible adeqnatelv 
> prodigal at the expense of the prudent to check The principle of gradnanon 
J To tax the larger incomes at a higher (as it is called,) that is, of levymg a 
' percentage than the smaller, is to lay laiger percentage on a larger sum, 

’ a tax on industry and economy , to though its application to general taxa 
unposo a penalty on people for having tion would bo m my ojimion objection 
fworkod harder and saved more than able, seems to me both just and ox 
their neighbours It is not the for- pidient os apphed to legacy and in 
tnncB which are earned, but those ientance duties ( " 
which are unearned, that it is for the The objection to a graduated pro- 
pnhlio good to place under limitation porty tax app lies m ng^i watAT 
A lUst and wise legislation would ah degree totho proposition of an oxclu 
stain from holdmg out motives for sive t ax on ivh at m caU pd “-rna lmu.~. 
dissipating rather than saving the property,^ tnatm, property not form 
oamings of honest exertiou Its im - 1 l-part' of any capital engaged in 

partiality between corajiotitors would busmess, or rather m busmess undci 
consist in endeavonnng that they the supermtendence of the owner at 
should all start fair, and not m hang- land, the public funds, money lent on 
mg a weight upon the swift to dimi mortgage, and shares (I presume) in 
nish the distance between them and jomt-stock companies Except the 
the slow Many, indeed, fail with proposal of apphang a sponge to the 
greater efforts than those with which national debt, no such pupablo viola 
others succeed, not from differenco of tion of common honesty has found 
ments, hut difference of opportunities , sufficient support in this country, 
but if all were done which it would be dnnng the present generation, to be 
m the power of a good government to regarded as within the domain of dis- 
do, by instruction and by legislation, cussion It has not tbe palhation nf 
to dinunisb this inequality of oppor- * Supra boot ii cb u. * 
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tt graduated property-tax, that of lay 
ing the hurthen on those heat ahle to 
bear it, for “reahzed property” in 
clndea the far larger portion of the 
prOTiBion made for thosC tvho are un 
able to vrork, and consists, in great 
part, of extremely small fractions 1 
can hardly conceive a more shameless 
pretension than that the major part of 
the property of the country, that of 
mercnantB.mannfactnrerBjfarmere, and 
shopkeqierB, should ho exempted from 
its share of taxation , that these classes 
should only hegm to pay their proper 
tion after retiring from busmess, and 
if thoj never retire should bo excused 
from it altogether But even this does 
not give an adequate idea of the in 
justice of the proposition The burthen 
thus exclusively thrown on the owners 
of the smaller portion of the wealth of 
the conimuratv, would not even he a 
hurthen on tfiat class of persons m 
perpetual succession, hut would fall 
exclusivelj on those who happened to 
compose it when the tax was laid on 
As land and those particular secundee 
would thenceforth jield a smaller net 
income, relatively to the general inte- 
rest of capital and to the profits of 
trade , the balance would recli^ ifsell 
bj" o permanent depreciation ot those 
kinds of propertr Future buyers 
would acqmre land and secuntiea nt a 
reduction of pneo, equivalent to the 
peculiar tax, which tax they would, 
therefore, escape from paying , while 
the onginal jtossessors would reraam 
burihened mth it even after parting 
with the pTopertv, srnce tbev wo^d 
baie sold tbeir land or secunties at a 
loss of value equivalent to the fee 
simple of the tax Its imposition 
would thus he tantamount to tho con 
fiscation for public uses of apei-centage 
of tbeir propertyj eqnal to tnc pe-cent- 
ago laid on tbeir mcome by tho tax 
OiiQt such a proposition should find 
any faiour, is a staling instance of 
the want of conscience in matters of 
taxation, resulting from the ahsenco 
of anv fixed pnnciplcs m the public 
mind, and of anr indication ol a sense 
of justice on tho subject m tbo general 
conduct of governments Should the 
scheme ever enlist a largo party m its 


support, the fact would indicate a laxity 
of pecmiiaiy integnt^ in national af- 
fairs, scarcely imenor to Amencon 
repidiation 

§ 4 Whether tho profits of trade \ 
may not rightfully be taxed at a lower \ 
rate than incomes domed from inte 1 
rest or rent, is part of tho more com j 
prohenavo question, so often mooted 
on the occasion of the present income 
tax, whether hfe incomes should ho 
subjected to the same rate of taxation 
as perpetual incomes whether sala 
ncs, for example, or annmtieB, or tho 
gains of professions, should pay the 
same percentage as the income from 
inhentahle property 

Tho existing tax treats all lands of 
incomes exactly alike, taking its seven 
pence (n ow sim ejicel in the jiound as I 
well fmcniie person whoso income j 
dies with him, as from the landholder, , 
stockholder^ or mortgagee, who can , 
transmit his fortune undimmishcd to 
lus descendants This is a visihle in 
justice yet it does not nnthmeticallv 
violate tho rule that taxation ought to 
be in proportion to moans When it 
IB f-aid that a temporary income ought 
to bo taxed less than a permanent ono, 
tbc replr is irrosistiblo, that it is taxed 
less , for the income which lasts only 
ten years pays the tax only ten years, 
while that which lasts for eierpays 
for ever On this point some financial 
reformers are guilty of a great fallacy -t 
They contend that incomes ought toj 
be assessed to the income tax not in { 
projiortion to tbeir annual amount, but' 
to their cimitalized valne that, for^ 
example, if the value of a perpetual 
annuity of lOOf is SOOOf, and a hfe 
annmty of the same amount being 
worth only half the number of years 
purchase could only he sold for 1600f , 
the perpetual mcome should pay twice 
os much per cent income-tax as the 
terminable income , if the ono pajm , 
101 a yearj the other should pay only 1 
51 But in this argument there is | 
the ohnouB oversight, that it values I 
the incomes by one standard ariStho j 
jxxyments hy another, it capitali/cs 
the incomes, but forgets to capitalise 
the payments An annuity worth 
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' 3000? ought, it IS alloged, to he taxed 
' tmce as Tiighl\ ns one which is only 
worth 1500 ?t no nssertion can he 
more unquestionable , but it is for- 
gotten that the income worth 3000? 
pajstothe supposed income tax 10? 
a jenr in perpctmti, which is cquiia 
lent, by supposition, to 300? ,whiletlio 
terminable income pays the same 10? 

' only during the life of its owner, which 
on the same calculation is a value of 
150? , and could actually be bought for 
that sum Already, therefore, the in 
come which is only half as valuable, 
pays onl> half ns much to the tax , and 
if in addition to this its annual quota 
were reduced from 10? to 6? , it would 
pay, not half, but a fourth part onl} of 
the payment demanded from the per- 
petual income To make it just that 
the one income should pay onlj half 
ns much per annum ns the other, it 
would be neceesarj that it should pay 
that half for the same ponod, that is, 

( in porpetuitj 

The rule of payment which this 
school of financial reformers contend 
for, would be very proper if the tax 
were onlj to bo levied once, to meet 
some national emergency On the 
pnnciple of requinng from all payers 
an equal eacnfico, every person who 
had anything bolougmg to him, le 
versionors included, would be called 
on for a pavment proportioned to the 
present value of his property I 
wonder it does not occur to the re- 
foimers in question, that precisely be 
cause this pnnciple of assessment 
would be just in the case of a pay- 
ment made once for all, it cannot 
possiblv be just for a permanent tax 
When each pays only once, one person 
pajs no oftenerthan another, and the 
proportion which w ould bo just m that 
case, cannot also be just if one person 
has to make tlie payment onlj once, 
and the other several tunes This, 
however, is the type of the case which 
actually occurs The permanent m 
comes pay the tax as much oflener 
than the temporaiy ones, as a per 
pctuitj exceeds the certain or im 
certain length of time which forms 
the duration of the mcome for life or 
years 


AH attempts to establish a claim m 
favour of termmahle incomes on nu 
mencal grounds — to make out, in 
short, that a proportional tax is not a 
proportional tax — are manifestlj^ ab- 
surd The claim does not rest on 
gronndfl of anthmetic, hut of human 
wants and foohngB It is not because 
the temporaiy annuitant has smaUor 
meansj out because be bas greater 
nccessibes, that be ought to be as- 
sessed at a lower rate 
In spite of the nominal equably of 
income. A, an annuitant of lOOOL a 
year, cannot so well afford to paj' 100? 
out of it, as B who den\ es the same 
annual sum from hontahle property , 
A havmg usually a demand on his 
income which B has not, namelj, to 
provide by saving for children or 
others , to wluch, m the case of 
snlaries or professional gams, must 
generally ho added a proi ision for his 
own later j ears , while B maj expend 
his whole income without injuiy to 
his old ago, and sliU have it all to 
bestow on others after his death If 
A, m order to meet these exigencies, 
must lay by 300? of his mcome, to take 
100? from Inm as income tax is to 
take 100? from 700? , smee it must he 
rotrenched from that part only of his 
means which he can afford to spend 
on Ins own consumption Were ho to 
throw' it rateahly on what ho spends 
and on what he saves, abating 70? 
from his consumption and 30? from 
Ills annual saving, then mdeed his 
immediate sacnfice would be propor- 
tionally the some as B’s but then 
his children or his old age would bo 
worse provided for in consequence of 
the tax. The capital sum which 
would be accumulated for tbem would 
be one-tenth less, and on the reduced 
income afforded by this reduced ca- 
pital, tbej would be a second time 
charged wnth income tax , while B's 
heirs would only bo chaiged once 
ilie pnnciple, therefore, of equality 
of taxation, mteiprelcd in its onlr 
just sense, equahtj of sacnfice, re 
quires that a person who has no means 
of providing for old age, or for those 
m whom he is mterested, except by 
Baling from mcome, should hare the 
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more, but if lie paMi part of tin 
jearR inconio nnd bini ft'-eb, tliin in 
addition to the tlirco p ■■ oi nl 'vln b 
he h-’R paid on tbo pnncipnl, nnd 
ftbicli dinnnisbca tlu intcrc't in ibe 
saino ratio, be jiajn llirer p'r cent 
annually on tin in crest itpeif, vJikIi 
IS equivalent to an iiiiniediale paj- 
menl of a sceond lbi<c per cent on 
tlio jinncipal So that vbib' nnpro 
eluclivo expenditure pa\ n only lliia a 
per cent, savinga pay mx per cent , or 
nioio correctly, tbreo per cent on thi 
wliolc, and anotber Ibree pc” tent on 
tlio remaining ninelj Rcvcn The dif 
fercncc thus created to tbo dised 
vanlngo oY prudonco nnd economy, is 
not onij imjKilitic but nnjust To tax 
tbo Rum inacstcd, nnd nlenvnnls tnx 
also tbo proceeds of tbo uiacstsrj^ it is 
to tnx tue same portion of the con 
tnbntor’s moans twice over Tdio 
principal and tbo interest cannot 
boib together form part of his re 
HOiiicCB, fhov are the same portion 
twice counted if ho has the intcrcBt, 
it IS beennso ho abstains from using 
tbo pnncipal , if he spends tho pnii 
cipal, ho does not rcooivo tho in 
tercst Yot hecanse he can do either 
of tho two, ho is taxed as if ho 
could do both , and could hove tho 
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I llo'ir ire r 1 
, own ran*r, fi a 
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I I" ni: Cl n umed by tlmi ' Uea, it i* 
j di'iiii) itr"i in war's etu n. tl 
rvcifi- ]• till* I-" faroonng tb ricly 
1 nbo-dd 111 e t‘i have it p"intcii 
out, what mode if n"‘’<'''in„ taxation 
tan df erao the nam' of faTonnm’ , 
the JUKI" 

ISomconetax is really jii't, from 
wbirh ravinpi arc no’ i "i mp’r 1 , nnd 
nn me mic lax <'ui ht to Im vt.t'd vrith- 
oul that praviMon, if tho form of the 
returns, nnd tho nature of the cm! nco 
required, could l-o ro arringed aii to 
prcient the ivimptioi frem being 
tikcn fmudnknt advantage oil by 
Raving with one hand and gotlinj* 
into aehl wath the oth'r, or by ep< nu 
iiig m the nplowing year what hu 1 
been passed lax free ns caving iii tbe 
V ear preceding 1 f tin- ditliuiUy could 
bo Bumioimtcd, tho dinicultiw and 
complexities arising from tho com 
pnratuo claims of tempornrv nnd per 
nmnent incomes, woubl disappear, for 
Rinco tern] omrv incomes have no just 
claim to lighter taxation than per 
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aiancnt incomes, except in bo far ns 
their possessors are more called upon to 
save, the exemption of what they do 
save would fully satisfv the claim 
But if no plan can ho MVised for the 
exemption of nclnal savings, snffioiently 
free from liability to fraud, it is neces- 
sary, ns the next thing m point of 
justice, to take into account in assess- 
ing the tax, what the different classes 
of coutnbnlorB ought to save And 
there would probahlj he no other 
mode of doing this than the rough 
expedient of two diDeient rates of 
assessment Tliere would be great 
difficulty in tafcmg into account dif 
ferences of duration between one tor- 
imiiable income and another , and m 
the most frequent case, that of incomes 
dependent on life, difiercncosofago and 
health n ould conshtuto such extreme 
divorsiti as it would bo impossible to 
take proper cognirance of It would 
prohablv ho neoessaiy to bo content 
with one uniform rate for all incomes 
of inheritance, and another uniform 
rate for all those which nccossanl^ 
terminate with the hfo of the indi- 
vidual In fixmg the proportion be 
tween the two rates, there must 
inontablv bo something arbitrary, 
perhaps a deduction of one fourth in 
lavour of hfe-incomes would he as little 
objectionable as any which could bo 
made, it bomg thus assumed that one 
fourth of a liferacome is, on the 
average of all ages and states of 
health, a smtable proportion to be laid 
by as a provision for successors and 
for old ago ^ 

* Mr Hubbard, tbo first poraon who, as a 
practical legislator, has attempted the recti- 
fication or tbo Income true on principles of 
nnbnptachablo Justice, and whoso n ell con 
celTcd plan wants little of being as near an 
opproiimation to a Just nssessmont as it Is 
likely that means could bo found of carrying 
Into practical effect, proposes a deduction 
not of a fourth but of o third, In favour of 
industrial and professlonsl Incomes He fixes 
on this ratio on the ground that, Indepen 
ilcntly of all consideration as to what the 
Industrial and profeasional classes caght to 
tn\ e, the nttslnnhle oridcncc goes to prove 
that a third of their Incomes is what on an 
average they do Bare, over and above the 
proportion saved by other classes "The 
savlnga (Mr Hubbard ob«orvc3) "effected 
out of Incomes dcrlTOd from Invested pro- 
perty arc osfimnted at onc-tenth- The 


Of tho__net^4iroClfl rtif perflons in * 
husmoss, a part, as before observed, 
may bo considered as interest on 
capital, and of a perpetual character, 
and the remaining pa it ns remnne 
ration for tho skill and labour of 
Bupenntendonce Tho surplus beyond 
interest depends on the life of the in 

savings offseted out of industrial Incomes are 
oathnated at four tenths Ihe amounts 
which would be assessed under these two 
classes being nearly equal, the adjustment Is 
slmphflcd b'' striking off one tenth on either 
side, and then reducing by three tenths or 
one tlilni, the assessable amount of Indus- 
trial incomes ’ Proposed Report (p ilv of 
the Report and Evidence of the Committee 
of 1861 ) In such an estimate there must bo 
a largo clement of conjecture, but hi so tar 
as It can bo substantiated. It affords a valid 
ground for the practical conclusion which 
Mr Ilubbaixl foimds on It. 

Several writers on the subject, including 
Mr Mill In liis JElmcnis of PoltttoiU 
Pconomy, and Mr M'Cullodi In his work 
on Taxaiton, bn-o contended tint cs much 
anouid he deducted ns would bo sufllolont to 
insure (ho possessor's life for a sum which 
would give to his successors for ever an in 
come equal to what he reserves for ]ilm«olf 
since tills Is who the pos«essor of horitablo 
property can do without saving at all in 
other words that temporarv Incomes should 
be converted into pcrpotnal Incomes of egnal 
present value, and ta-xod as such If the 
owners of life Incomes actually did sarc this 
largo proportion of their Income, or even a 
still larger, I would gladly grant them an 
exemption from taxation on tho whole 
amount, since, if practical means could be 
found of doing it, I would exempt savtnga 
altogether But I cannot admit that they 
have a claim to exemption on tho general 
assumption of their being obliged to save this 
amount. Owners of life Incomes are not 
bound to forego the enjoyment of them for 
tho sake of leaving to a porpetual hno of 
sucuissors an independent provision equal 
to their own temporary one, and no one 
ever dreams of doing so I.easl of all Is it 
lobe required or expected from thoso whoso 
Incomes are tho fruits of personal exertion, 
that they should lenvo to their posterity for 
over, without any necessity for exertion the 
same Incomes which they allow to them 
selves All thev are bound to do, oven for 
their children. Is to place them In cin-um 
stances In which thev wdU have favourable 
chances of caralng tUoh own living To 
rive however, eltbor to children or to others, 
fay bequest, facing a legitimate Inclination, 
which these persons cannot Indulge vrithont 
laying by a part of their income, while the 
owners of heritable property can this real 
Inequality In caseswhere the iLcomcs lliem 
selves arc equal, sliould be considered, to a 
reasonable degree, In tlio adjustment of taxa 
tlon, so ns to require from both, as neariy <u 
nracticnblQ >ai equal ncrificc 
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dividual, and even ou his continuanco 
in business, and is entitled to the 
full amount of exemption allowed to 
lenuinahlc incomes It has also, 1 
conceive, a just claim to a further 
amount of exemption in consideration 
of its precanousness An income which 
some not unusual vicissitude may 
reduce to nothing, or even convert into 
a lo'^s, IB not the eamo thing to the 
rcclmga of the possessor ns a perma- 
nent income of lOOOl a year, oven 
though on an average of years it may 
> neld lOOOl a year If life mcomes 
‘ weie assessul at three-fourths of their 
i amount, the profits of business, after 
'deducting interest on capital, should 
not cnlv M assessed at three fourths, 
^but should pay, on that assessment, a 
Ion er rate Or perhaps the claims of 
justice in this nspeet might be sulb 
cicntly met bj allomng tno deduction 
of a fourth on the entire income, 
interest included 

These aro the chief cases, of ordi 
narj occurrence, in which anj difficulty 
anse- in interpreting the maxim of 
cqiialitv oftavation The proper sense 
to bo put niioii it, as we have seen m 
thi preceding example, is, that people 
should be taxed, not in proportion to 
vh t ihcv have, but to what thoj" can 
afford to sjH,nd It is no objection to 
this pniiciple that we cannot npph it 
coimsteiith to all cases A person 
with a life income and prccanous 
hcaltii, or who has many persons do 
ud iig on his exertions, must, if ho 
wishes to procudo for them after his 
drvth, be more ngidly economical than 
on“ who hni a h*e income of equal 
amount, with n sti'Ciig constitution, and 
few claimt. upon linn , and if it bo 
conr'd d that taxation cannot accom 
ni lv‘c 1 ‘ ir to tliesc distinctions, it 
fa nr|,ii> 1 iliat there is no u'c in at- 
tending to nn\ di tiiictions, wlitie the 
aL>xo!iiP nnioi nt o'' Income is thos-'inc 
Ifnt t!i" difhciil V o'" doing perfect 
justice, fv no reacoii agaiiist doing as 
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than if neither of them were allowed 
any abatement at all 


§ 6 Before leaving the subject ofA 
Equality of Taxation, I must rcmarB 
that there arc cases m which oxceptiOM 
may ho made to it, consistently witl] 
that equal justice which is the grounds 
work of the rule Suppose that there 
IB a Lind of income wmch constantly 
tends to mcrease, without any exer 
tion or sacrifice on the part of the 
owners those owners constituting a 
class in the community, whom the 
natural course of thmgs progressively 
ennehoB, consistentlv with complete 
passiveness on their own part In such 
a case it would he no violntion of the 
principles on which pnvate property 
18 grounded, if the state should appro- 
pnato this increase of wealth, or part 
of it, as It ansea This would not 
properlj' be taking anything from any 
body , it would merely bo applying an 
accession of wealth, created hy circum 
stances, to the benefit of society, in 
stead of allow lug it to become an un 
earned appendage to the nches of a 
particular class 

KowHhis 18 actually the case with 
rent The ordinary progress of a 
society which mcreases in wealth, is 
at all times tending to augment the 
incomes of landlords, to give them 
both a greater amount and a greater 
proportion of the wealth of the com 
munity, independently of any trouble 
or outlar incurred hy themselves 
Ibey grow richer, as it wero in their 
sleep, without working, risking, or 
cconomrang What claim have they, 
on the general principle of social 
justice, to Ibis accession of nches? In 
what would they have been wronged 
if BOcioty had, from the beginning, 
reserved the nght of taxing the spon 
taneons increase of rent, to the highest 
anionnl required hy financial exigon 
cics? I admit that it wonld bo niyuBt 


inncb nx vc evn Tlmiuh it may be ' 
ft h nNbiji to an annuitant wlip'^c life ' 
i» nrh -oili live vtan. furcbosc, tobo 
alLae/l ro grcnti r aba < n cnl tuan is 
gni '< t! to one vhese lift is wO'th 
Iv nly, it IS better for Lim oven ro, 


to come upon each individual estate, 
and lay bold of tbo increase which 
might be found to have taken place in 
Its rental , boc'iuso there vvould bo no 
means of dislingmsliing m indmdual 
cases, between an increase owing 
aelcly to the general circumstances of 
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' societT, mid ono ivliicli was tFo effect 
; of Blifl and expenditure on the ^irt of 
j the propnetor The onlr ndmissiblo 
mwlo ot proceeding would he h\ n 
general measure ILq first atop 
should bo a valuation of all the land 
in the conntiy The present value of 
all land should bo cxenipt from the 
tax , but after an intcn al had elapsed, 
during which society had increased 
in population and capital, n rough 
estimate might be made of the spon 
tancous increase which had accnied 
to rent since the valuation was made 
Of this the average pneo of produce 
would bo some entenon if that had 
risen, it nonld be certain that rent had 
increased, and (ns already shown) oven 
in a greater ratio than the nso of 
price On this and other data, an 
approximate estimate might bo made, 
how much value had been added to 
the land of the country by natural 
causes, and in laying on a general 
land tax, which for fear of miscalcu 
lation should bo considerably within 
the amount thus indicated, there would 
be an assurance of not touching any 
increase of income which might be 
the resnit of capital expended or in- 
du'-tiy exerted h^ the propnetor 
But though there could be no ques 
tion as to the justice of taxing the in 
crease of rent, if society had avowedly 
reserved the nght, has not society 
waved that nght by not exorcising it? 
In England, for example, have not all 
who bonght land for the last century 
or more, given value not only for the 
'existing income, but for the prospects 
of increase, under on implied nssumneo 
of being only taxed in the same pixi' 
portion with other uicomes? This 
objection, m so far as valid, 1ms a dif- 
ferent degree of validity m different 
countncB , depending on the degree of 
desnotudo into whim society has al 
lowed a nght to fall, which, ns no one 
can doubt, it onco fhlly possessed In 
most countnes of Europe, the nght to 
take by taxation, ns exigenoj might 
require, an indefinite portion of the 
rent of land, has never been allowed to 
slumber In several parts of the Ckm 
linent the land tax forma a largo pro 
portion of the public revenues, and has 


always been confessedly liable to be 
raised or lowered without reference to 
other taxes In those conntnos no one 
can protend to have become the owner 
of land on tho faith of never being 
called open to pay an increased land 
tax. In England the land tax has not 
vanod smee the early part of tho last 
century The last act of tho logisla- 
tnro in relation to its amount, was to 
dimmish it and though the subse- 
quent increase in the rental of the 
country has been immense, not only 
from Bgnonltnre, but from the growth 
of towns and tho increase of hmldings, 
tho nscondauoy of landholders in tlie 
legislature has prevented any tax from 
being imposed, as it so justly might, 
upon tho very large portion of this m 
crease which was unearned, and, as it 
were, accidental For the expectations 
thus raised, it appears to mo that on 
amply sufficient allowance is made, if 
tho whole increase of income which has 
accrued dunng this long ponod from a 
more natural Taw, wilhont exertion or 
sncnCco, is hold snored from any pe- 
culiar taxation From the present 
date, or any subsequent time at which 
the logislntnrc maj think fit to assert 
tho principle, I see no objection to 
declaring that tho future increment of 
rent should be liable to special taxa 
bon , in doing which all injusbco to 
tho landlords would ho obvaated, if the 
present market-pnee of their land were 
secured to them, since that includes 
the present value of all future expecta 
ttons With reference to such a tax, 
perhaps a safer cntcrion than either a 
nso of rents or a nse of tho pneo of 
com, would be a general nso in the 
nco of land. It would ho easy to 
cop the tax withm the amount which 
would reduce tho markcl-vnlno of land 
below tho onginal valnabon and up 
to that point, whatever the amount of 
tho tax might he, no injnstioe would 
bo done to the propnetors 

§ 6 But whatever may be thought 
of tho legitimacy of making the State 
B sharer in all future increase of rent 
from natural causes, tho existing land 
tax (which in this country nnfortn / 
natoly is very small) ought not to b« / 



regarded as a tax, but as a reid-^lnrce 
m favour of the puUio , a portion of tuo 
rout, reserved Irom the beginning by 
the State, ivhich has never belonged 
to or fonned part of the income of the 
landlords, and shonld not therefore be 
counted to them as part of their taxa- 
tion, so os to exempt thoni from their 
fair share of every other tax As well 
might the tithe he regarded as a tax I 
on the landlords ns -well, in Bengal, 
where tlio State, though entitled to 
the whole rent of the land, gave away 
one tenth of it to individualB, retaining 
the other nine tenths, might these 
nine tenths he considered as on un 
cnnal and un3UBt tax on the grantees 
of the tontli That a person owns 
; part of the rent, docs not make the 
i rest of it hia just ng^ injunonslj 
. withhold from him The landlords 
' onginally held their estates snhjcct to 
fendal burthens, for which the present 
land tax is an exceedingly email equi 
valent, and for their relief from which 
they should have been required to pay 
a much higher price who have | 
bought land since the tax existed have 
liought it subieot to the tax- There 
IS not the smallest pretence for looking 
open It as a payment exacted from the 
existing race of landlords 

These observations are apphcahlo to 
Ja land tax, only in so far as it is a pe 
cnliar tax, and not v hen it is merely a 
' mode of levying from the landlords the 
equivalent of what is taken from other 
,Wasaos In 1 ranee, for oxainplo, there 
are peonlinr taxes on other lands of 
property and income (the viohilicr and 
the patente), and supposing the land 
tax to he not more than cqminlent to 
these, there would ho no ground for 
coulendmg that tho state had reserved 
to itBeU a rent-charge on tho land 
But wherever and in so far as income 
denied from land is prosonpbvoly 
mibjeot to a deduction for public pur 
poses, beyond the rate of taxation 
levied on other incomes, tho surplus is 
not properly taxation, bnt a share of 
tho pro^vty m the soil, reserved by 
the state In this cotmtry there ore no 
pccuhar taxes on other classes, corre- 
Bponding to, or intended to countervail, 
tlio land tax The whole of it, thore- 
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fore, is not taxation but a ixnt charge 
and 18 as if tho state had retained, 
a portion of tlio roni, l^nt n poition cn 
the land It is no more a hurtbon on 
the landlord, than the share of one 
joint tenant is a biirlhcn on the other 
Hio landlords are tiitttled to no com 
pensation for it, nor have they any 
claim to its being allowed for, as part 
of their taxes Its conlinnaDce on the 
existing footing is no infringement of 


tho pnnciplc of Fqual Taxation 

AVo shall horeaftcr consider, in treat- 
ing of Indirect Taxation, how far, and 
with what modifications, tho rule of 
equality is apphcahlo to that depart- 
mout. 

§ 7 In addition to tho preceding^ 
rules, another general nilo of taxationl 
IB sometimes laid down, namely, that' 
It should fall on income, and not on 
capital That taxation should not on ‘ 
croaoh upon the amount of tho Dalionalj 
capital, 18 indeed of tho greatest ini 
poiianco , but tbis oncroachmout, wlicn 
it occurs, IB not so much a conscijUDUCO 
of any particular mode of taxation, os 
of its 01 cossii c amount Over taxation, 
earned to a sufficient oxtont, is quite 
capable oi ruimng tho most industnoua 
community, especially when it is in an^ 
degree arbitrary, so that tho paj or is 
never certain how much or how little 
he shall be allowed to keep , orwhen it 
18 so laid on as to ronder industry 
and economy a bad calculation But il 
tbeso errors be avoided, and tho amount 
of taxation bo not greater than it is at 
present oien in tho most heavily taxed 
country of Europcj there is no danger 
lost It should depnve the country of a 
portion of its capital 
To provido that taxation shall faV 
entirely on income, and not at all or 
capital, IS lieyond the power of anj 

* Tho Bame rcinsrts obvjonsly opply t< 
tfao30 local taic3, of the peculiar prcs'mre o 
^vhlch on landed proporfy eo much Ima boei 
aaid by Iho remnant of the ProtoolioxuatB 
Ab mnch of thcae burthens as is of old stand 
in^ oo^ht to bo regarded as a prescnptJvi 
deduohon or reserralion, for pubOo purposes 
of a portion of tho rent And any n-oen 
aaditiojifl bare either been incurred for thi 
benefit of the OTsners of landed property, 03 
occncloned by their feult in ucUncr 
ffiriug them ODyjnstgrouud of complolnt 
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ayetem of fiscal arrangomcnls niere 
IB no tax Tvhjcli is not partly paid from 
what would otherwise hai e been saved , 
no tax. the amount of which, if remit- 
ted, would be wholly employed m in 
creased expenditure, and no part what- 
ever laid by as an addition to capital 
All taxes, therefore, are in some sense 
partly paid out of capital, and in a 
poor country it is impossible to impose 
any tax which viU not impede the in- 
crease of the national wealth. But in 
a country where capital ahounds, and 
the spirit of nocnraulation is strong, 
this effect of taxation is scarcely felt 
Oapital having reached the stage m 
which, wore it not for a perpetnal suc- 
cession of improvements in production, 
any further increase would soon be 
stopped — and havmg so strong a 
tendency even to outrun those improvo- 
montSj rtiat profits aro only kept above 
the mimmum by emigration of capital, 
or by a penodical sweep called a com 
mercial cnsis , to take from capital by 
taxation what emigration would re- 
move, or a commercial crisis destroy, is 
only to do what either of those causes 
would havo done, namelv, to make a 
clear space for further savmg 
I cannot, therefore, attaA any im 
\portance, in a wealthy country, to the I 
jobjection made against taxes on loga 
jcies and inhontancos, that they are 
{taxes on capital It is perfectly true 
that they are so As Ricardo obsorves, 
if 100? are taken from any one in a 
tax on honses or on wino, he will pro- 
bably save xt, or a part of it, by hving 
m a cheaper house, consuming less 
wme, or retronolnng from some other 
of his expenses but if the same sum 
Ix) taken from him becojiso'he has re- 


ceived a legacy of 10001, he considers 
i the legacy as only 9001 , and feels no 
more inducement than at any other 
time (probably feols rather less in 
ducement) to economizo in his oxpondi 
tnre The tax, therefore, is wholly paid { 
out of capital and there are countnes r 
in which this would he a senous objec- 
tion But m the first place, the ar- 
gument cannot “apply to any country 
which has a national debt, and devotes 
any portion of revenue to paying it off, 
since the prodnoe of the tax, thus 
apphed, still remains capital, and is 
merelj transferred fi'om the taxpayer 
to the fundholder Bnt_t^e^hjeotion( 
IS never applicable in a country j 
which increases rapidly in wealth / 
The amount which would be denved, 
even from a very high legaw dutj, m 
each year, is but a small fraction of 
the annual mcrease of capital in such a 
country , and its abstraction would hut 
make room for savmg to on equivalent 
amount while the effoot of not takmg 
it, 18 to prevent that amonnt of savmg, 
or cause the savings when made, to be 
sent abroad for investment A country 
which, hke England, accumulates cam 
tal not only for itself, but for half the 
world, may he said to defray tho whole 
of its public expenses from its over 
flowings , and its wealth is probably at 
this moment as great as it it had no 
taxes at all What its taxes really do 
IS, to subtract from its means, not of 
production but of enjoyment, since 
whatever any one pays in taxes, ho 
could, if it were not taken for that 
puipose, employ in indulging his ease, 
or in gratiljung some want or taste 
which at present remains unsatisfied 


r 
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OF DIISECT TMCa 


/I 

(5rt'^''TAxc3 are cither direct or in 
direct A direct ta x is one which is 
demanded from tlie~veiy persons who, 
it 13 intended or desired, shonld pav it 


Indirect taxes are those which are ' 
HefuuueledTrom one person in the ex 
pcctation and mtention that he shall 
indemnify himself at the expense cf 
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RDothor Bpch ha fbe excis^or cuf toms 
ffES pfoUncer or importer of ft com- 
^oditY IB cftUed upon to pftj ft ta^. on it, 
not vatE tho intention to levy n pccaliar 
^ntnbution upon him, but to tax 
through him the consumers of tho com 
moditv, from whom it is supposed that 
ho wiU recover tho amount bj means 
of an advance in price 
Direct taxes are either o n inc ome, 
W on expo nj[iture Most taxes on ex- 
ponditure are indirect, hut some are 
(hrcct, femg imposed, not on tho pro- 
ducer or seller ol an article, bnt immc 
^ dntely on the consumer A house tar, 
/or example, is a direct tax on expendi 
Itnrc, if levied, ns it usually is, on the 
iloccupier of the house If levied on the 
builder or ovmerj it would be an in 
direct tax A window tax is a direct 
tax on expenditure , so are the taxes 
on horses and carnages, and the rest 
of what are called the assessed taxes 
The Bonrees of income are jrent, 
profits, ^and wages This includes 
every eort of income, except gift or I 
plunder Taxes may be laid on any 
one of the three kinds of income, or on 
uniform tax on all of them Wo will 
consider these in their order 


I § 2 A tax on rent falls wholly on 
{ .the la ncfiord There are no means by 
which he can shift the burthen upon 
any one else It docs not affect the 
value or price of agncultural produce, 
for this IB detemuned by the cost of 
production in the most unfavourablo 
circumstances, and in those circum 
stances, as we have so often demon 
strated, no rent is paid A tax on rent, 
therefore, has no effect, other than its 
obvious one It merely takes so much 
from the lanolord, and transfers it to 
the state 

D This, however, is, in strict exact 
fhoss, only true of the rent which is the 
result either of natural causes, or of im 
mrovements made by tenants "^en 
*the landlord makes improvements 
which increase the productive power 
of his land, ho is remunerated for them 
by an extra payment from the tenant , 
and this pavment, which to the land- 
lord IS properly a profit on capital, is 
blended and confounded with rent 
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which mdeed it rcallv is, to no tenant, 
and in respect of tho economical laws 
which determine its amount. A tax on 
rent, if extending to this portion of 
it, would discourage landlords from 
making improvements but it docs not 
follow that it would raise tho pneo oi 
ngncnllural produce Tho same im- 
provements might he made with the 
tenant’s capital, or oven with tho land 
lord’s if lent bv him to the tenant , pro- 
vided ho is willing to give the tenant 
so long a lea'^o as will enablo him to 
indemnify himself before it expires 
But whatever hinders improvements 
from being made in tho manner in 
which pco])le prefer to make them, will 
often prevent them from being made 
at all and on this account a tax on 
rent would ho incxpcihent, unless some 
means could bo deviled of excluding 
from Its operation that portion of tho 
nomuinl rent which mav bo regarded 
as landlord’s profit- Tnis arOTment, 
{however, is not needed for the con 
dcmnation of such a tax. A peculiar 
tax on tho income of any class, not 
balanced by taxes on other classes, is a 
violation of justice, and amounts to a 
partial confiscation I Lave nlreadj 
shov -n grounds for excepting from this 
censure a tax which, sparing existing 
rents, should content itself with appro- 
pnating a portion of any future increase 
arising from the mere action of natural 
causes But even tins could not he 
justly done, without offenng as an al 
tcrnative the market pnee of tho land 
In tho case of a lax on rent which is 
not pecuhar, hut accompamed hj an 
equivalent tax on other incomes, tho 
objection grounded onats reaching the 
profit ansing from unprovements is 
less applicable srace, Vprofits being 
taxed as well as rent, the. profit which 
assumes tho form of rent is liable to its 
share in common with other profits, 
but since profits altogether ought, for 
reasons formerly stated, to' be taxed 
somewhat lower than rent properly so j 
called, the objection is only dmunishcd, ^ 
not removed 


§ S A tax on profits, hko a tax on 
wmt, muit^' at 'leasrin its iramcaiate ) 
operation, fall wlmlly_,on_ihfi-rpayot,^ 


li 
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All jirvfilfl tieinij nliko nlPoLtLil, no 
filitl cm Ik olitiimctl n clmngo of 
cmiilinnionl Jf n (ox wcic iuul on the 
j)rolils of nn\ otio bmiicli of j'nxlurtne 
inent, llio Inx wonlil bo ^nrttinll} 
an iiic'x'n'^c' of tlio co'tt of production, 
niid llio mIuo iind pneo of flio nrticlo 
fxmild nw acconiingh , !i) winch the 
tux ■uouM W throi n upon tlio con 
Muucrs of the cniuinmhl), niul would 
jmt ndcct profits ]!ut n gtnoril and 
ct|ual tnx on all profits would not 
nl'oLt giiionl pncc<:, nnd would fall, at 
hast in tlmfirbtinRtnncc, on copilnhsls 
nlonc 

j llicro 111, howescr, an iiltonor ofltcl, 
fwliu hjjn.’UUch.auiLpnjSpi roiia counlrv , 
Jaiiuirci to 1)0 taken into account 
|\\tien Iho capital ncciimulatcd is so 
’groat, and the rate of nniiinl ncciiiuu 
,'alinu so rapid, that the coiiiitr} la 
*0 il^ kopt from attaining tho Btulionni^ 
ktate h^t the emigration of capital, or 
,lv continual iniprovom.iits in jirodiic 
I lion, nni circumstance which virtiiallj 
low era tlio rate of prolit, cannot bo 
without a decided iiifluencQ on these 
iphcnomcna It ina^ onernto in ditfcr 
*cnt wavs 'llie ciirtaifmoiit of {irofif, 
and the consequrnt increased diflicult} 
in making a fortune or obf lining a huIk 
M stcnce b) the ein|il(miiont of capital, 
niai net as a stiiinilnB to ini cations, 
ami to the use of them when made If 
improveiiiontj in production nro much 
accilcntcd, nnd if these improiomcnfs 
cheanen, direcll} or indiroctl}, anj of 
tho things Imhitimlly coiiBiinied bj tlio 
lalioiircr, profits mnj nso, nnd nso 
Bulfieientlj" to make up for all that is 
tawon from them bv tho tax In that 
enso tho tax will liaeo boon realized 
without loss to any ono, the piwluco 
of tho couiitr) being iiioroasca by an 
equal, or what would in that ciso bo a 
far greater amount Tlio tax, liowoscr, 
niiiKt 01 cn in this ease bo considered ns 
paid from prolifs, bccniiso tho rcccnors 
ol profits arc th )so who would bo bono 
filed if it wore Inkem off 

Bnl though tho artificial abstraction 
of a portion of profits would haio a 
real tendency to nccolornto iinproic 
monts in protluclion, no considerable 
Improvements might actually result, 
or only of Buch a kind as not to raise 
rj! 
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goiioral profits at all, or not to raise 
llicni io nmeh as tho fax hid dimi 
iiisheal them If so, the rate of piofit 
would ho brought closer to that pnicti 
cal niimmiim, to which it is constunth 
njipio lehiiig and tins diniinishcd re 
turn to eipital would cithei givo a dc 
elded cheek to further nceuiiuilnlion, oi 
would cniiBO a greater proportion than 
bolero of tho iiimual inoronso to bo sent 
abroad, or w isted in nnpnifitablo sjie , 
cnintions At its Crat imposition the 
tnx falls wholly on profits hut the 
amount of iiicrenso ol capital, whicbe 
tho tax prevents, would, li it had boepi 
nilovved to eontiiiiio, have tended to rd ' 
diico jirofits to tho same level, nnd at 1 
uvciy ponod of ton or twenty jenrs 
there will bo found less difleroneo bo 
tween profits ns tlioy nro, nnd profits ns 
llicj would in that case have been 
until at last lliore is no difibroneo, nnd 
tho tax is tUrtii\Ti_eithoi _uuon thqja 
boiiroror miou t ho laiidlortf Tfic' real ' 
cllcct of a tnx on profits is to mnko tho 
country possess nt an) given ponod, a 
Biiinllor capital and a smaller aggregate 
production, and to ninko tho statiouarj 
statu bo attained earlier, and wath a 
smnllor sum of national wealth It is 
possihlo that a tax on profits might 
even diminish tho existing c ipital of 
tho coimlrj If tho rate of profit is 
nlrondv at tho proctic,\l minimum, that 
is, nt tho point nt which all that portion 
ol tho annual luercment wluch would 
loud to reduce profits is earned off 
either by exportation or by specula 
lion , then if n tax is imposed whioh 
reduces profits still lower, tho same 
causes vvlucli nrovaouBly carried off the 
iiicrcnso would probably cany off a 
portion of tho existing capU il A taxT 
on profits IS thus, in a stnto of capital* 
nnd aocuiniilntion like that in England,! 
oxlreitiolj detrinicntal to tho national V 
wealth And this ofioct is not con 
fined to tho enso of a peculiar, and 
Ihoroforo intnnaicnlly unjust, tnx on 
profits Tho nioro fact that profits 
have to boar thoir sharo of a honvy 
gonornl taxation, tends, in tho same 
iiinnnor as a poouluir tnx, to dnva 
capital abroad, to stmiulato impnidont 
speculations bj diininialung safe gains, 
to discourage further acoumu^tion, 

K K 
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md to accelerate llie attainmeut of the 
Btationaiy stale TIub ib tliougU to 
he\e Ijoen tlio j^rmcipal cause of llie 
decline of Holland, or rather of her 
having ceased^o make progresB 
( Even m congtnoa^vr'bich do not accu 
mnlate so fast as to be alrraj's ■within 
la short interval of the stationacj state, 
it seoniB imposBihlo that, if capital is 
j accumulating at all, its accumulation 
.should not fe in some degree retarded I 
by the abstraction of a portion of its 
IpTofit, and unless the eflcct in Etimu 
fating improvements he a full counter 
balance. It la inovitahlothat a part of the 
burthen wiU bo thrown off tuo capital 
ist, upon the lahonrtr or the landlord 
One or other of these is always the 
loser by a diminished rate of accuiuu 
lation If ptmnlation continues to in 
crease as before, the lahoarer suffers 
if not, cultiiation is checked in Us ad 
* vanco, and the landlords lose the acces- 
sion of rent which ironld Lave accracd 
1 to them The only countries in which 
fa tax on profits' seems likely to be per 
■manently a burthen on capita bsts ox 
,oluaively, are those in \vhicir capital w 
Stahonary, because there is no new 
‘acc'hmnlation In such countnes the 
tax might not prevent the whole capi, 
jal from being kept up thfbtigh'liauit, 
or''from unwillingness to submit to im- 
poverishment, and so tho capitubst 
might .continne_ to bear the-TvEolerof 
the tax TOs'seon from these" coasi 
derations that the effects of a tax on 
profits are much more complex, more 
lanous, and in some pomts more un 
certain, than -wnters on the subject 
have commonly supposed 


§ 4. 'Wo now_tam_to Taxes on 
M^ges The incidence of the'se is wy 
different, according at the waMs taxed 
are those of ordinaiy unskilled labour, 
or are the remuneration of such skillea 
or pnvileged employments, whether 
manual or intellectnal, as are taken 
ont of the sphere of competition by a 
natural or conferred monopoly 
I have already remarked that m the 
present low state of popular education, 
all the higher grades of mental or edu 
oated labW are at a monopoly pnee , 
siceeding tho wages of common work 
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men m a degreo very far beyond that 
which IB duo to tho expenso, trouhlo, 
and loss of time required in qualifi ing 
for tho omplojTiicnt Any tax knew 
on these gains, which still loaves thenj 
above (or not below) their just pronoiv 
tion, falls on those who pay it , tlioy 
have no means of relieving themselves 
at the expense of anj other class The 
same thing is true of ordinan' wages, 
in cases like that of tho Unitecl States, 
or of a now colony, whore, capital in 
creasing as rapidly ns population can 
increase, wages are kept up bj tho in 
crease of capital, and not bj the ad 
herenco of tho lahonrcra to a fixed stun 
dard of comforts In such a case, some 
dotonoration of their condition, xvhethoi 
by a tax or olhorwise, might possibly 
take place wuthout chcckiiig tho in 
crease of populahon The tax would 
in that case fall on the labourers them 
selves, and would reduco them jiroma^ 
tureJy to that loner state to which, on 
tho same supposition with regard to 
their habits, tlioy would in anv case 
have been reduced nltimatelj, by the 
movitahlo diminution in the rote of lu 
crease of capital, through the occiipa 
tion of all the fertile land. 

Some will object that, eion in this 
case, a lax on wages cannot bo deln 
mental fo tho labourers, since the 
moaei raised by it, being expended m 
the country, comes bock to the labourers 
cram through the demand for labour 
The fallacy, however, of this doctrine 
has been so completolj exhibited in the 
First Book,* that I need do little more 
than refer to that exposition. It was 
there shown that funds oxi>ondcd un 
productively have no tendency to raise 
or keep up wages, unless when ex 
Mnded m the direct pnrehnse of labonr 
If the government took a tax of a 
sbillinp a week from every labourer, 
and laid it all out in hirmg Inhourers 
for mihtary sorvico, public works, or 
the like, it would, no doubt, indemnify 
the labourers as a class for nU that the 
tax took from them That would 
really be “spending the money among 
the people ' But if it expended the 
whole m buymg goods, or m adding to 


the salaries of employes who bought 
■ Supra, pp 4B-66 
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gOTKl* wilh 5t, tliii would not incronso 
the Jem ind for 1 ilmur, or tend to niEo 
wages Without, Loweror, reverting 
to goncnil pniiLiplts, wo nia\ rely on 
un ohvious rfdiictio ad ahsnraum If 
to talvO inonev from tho lahourcrs and 
*-peiid it in (.omrawlities is giiing it 
'bit,k to the labourers, thon, to take 
inonev from other classes, and spend it 
in the same maiiuor, must be piling it 
to the Inbourera, consequently, tho 
more n poitniintnt takes in taxes the 
gtenfirwill ho the dciuand for lalhmr, 
and the more opulent the condition of 
till lalouars A propo'-ition tho ab- 
surdity of which no one can fail to eoo 
In the conaition of moat coininum 
tics, V, 'igi.s arc regulated hy tho habi 
tunl standard of liiinp to which the 
■•labourers adl ere, ana on loss than 
^which lliLi inll not multiply Whero 
tilt. re tvi'ts such a Btandanl, a ttix on 
wages will indeed for a timo be homo 
hy tho labourers thcmseiios , hut unless 
this temporatj depression has the 
eject of lowering tho Rfaudard itself, 
the increase of pojiulation will receive 
a check, which wall raise wages, and 
restore the lafoumns to their prccaous 
condition On whom, m this case, wall 
'tlio taj. fall ? Acconling to Adam 
bmitli, on tho eomuimnty generally, 
fn thiir character of ciinsumcrs , since 
tlie nsoofjCtUgcs, he thought, would 
^i>-c ''general pncca c nave seen. 

Miowocor, that gonorol prices depend 
on other c-iut-os, and are never raise 1 
hy any circtiiustancc ivhich nflects nil 
kiiids of productive omplnymcut in the 
same manner and degree V nso of 

1 wages occasioned bv a fax, must, like 
any other incronso of the cost of labour, 
bo defray cd from profits To attempt 
to taxdnv labourers, in an old country, 
is merely to impose un extra tax upon 
all employers of common labour , unless 
tho tax has the much worse eflect of 
permanently lowering tho standard of 
enmfortahio subsistence in the mmds 
of the poorest class 

Wo tind in tho preceding considera 
hens an additional argument for tho 
opinion already expressed, that direct 
taxation shoula stop short of tho class 
of incomes which Jo not exceed what 
IB necessary for healthful existence 
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These very small incomes are moatlv 
deriv ed from manual labour , and, as 
I wo now see, any tax imposed on these, 
either permanently degrades the habits 
of tho Inhonnng class, or falls on pro- 
fits, and burthens capitalists with nr 
indirect tax, in addition to Iheir share 
of the direct taxes, which is doubly 
objectionable, both as a nolation of the 
fundamental rule of equably, and for 
the reasons which, as already shown, 
render a peculiar tax on profits detn 
mental to the public wealth, and con 
scquontly to the means which society 
possesses of paving any taxes whatever 

§ 5 W’e now pass, from taxes uu f, 
the separate kinds of income , to a tax * 
attempted fo'~be os^^sseU lulFlWTIpob 4 
all lands, in other words, an Income j 
Tar The discussion of the conditions 
necesaan for miiLing tins tax consis- 
tent With justice, has been anticipated 
in tho last chapter We shall suppose, 
therefore, that these conditions arecom 
plied with Thev arc, first , that in.J 
comes below a certalrT amouiiT should 
bo altogctlier nntased Tins mimmuni 
should not ho higher than tho amount 
which suffices for tho ncccssanesof the 
existing population The exemption 
from the present income-tax, of all in- 
comes under 1001 a year, and tho lower 
percentage levied on those between 
100? and fSO?, are onlv defensible on 
the ground that nlinost all the indirect 
faxes press more hoavdy on incomes 
between 60/ and 150/ than on any 
others whatever The second, condi t 
tion 18 , that incomes above the limit | 
ehould he taxed only in proportion toj 
the surplus by which they exceed tho 
limit Tlugllyj that all sums saved 
from income an? invested, should be 
exempt from tho tax or if this be 
found impraobcable, that life incomes 
and incomes from business and profes. 
sions should be less heavily taxed than 
inhcntahle incomes, m a degree as 
nearly as possible eqmv alent to tho m 
creiUiOd need of economy ansiiig fixini 
their terminable character allowanco 
being also made, in the case of vanable 
incomes, for their precanousness 

An income-tax, fairly assessed on 
these pnnciples, would be, in pomt cf 
K K 3 
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lushte, the Rast exceptionable of all 
taxes 'Ilie oblgchon to it, m the pre- 
sent low state of phblic morJilj, is the 
inipossibihtj of ascertaining the real 
'incomes of the contnbntors The snp- 
'posed hardship of compelling people to 
disclose the amount ol their incomes, 
ought not in my opinion, to connt for 
much One of the social cnls of this 
country is lho_^jpractice, amonntmg to a 
cnstom,''of mamtaining, or attempting 
to Tnaintaln, 'the appearance to the 
world of- a larger income than is pos- 
sessed , and it would bo far better for 
tbe interests of those who yield to this 
n eainess, if the extent of their means 
were imiversally and exactly known, 
and the temptation removed to expend 
mg more than they can afford, or stmt- 
• ing real wants in order to make a false 
shovi externally At the same time, 
the reason of the case, even on this 
point, IS not so exclusively on one side 
of the argument as is sometimes sup- 
posed ' So long ns the vulgar of any 
’ country are in the debased state of 
mmd which this national habit presup- 
poses— so long as their respect (if such 
a word can he apphed to it) is pro- 
portioned to what they suppose to be 
each person’s pecuniary means — it may 
be doubted whether anythmg which 
would remove all nncertnuity ns to that 
pomt, would not considerably increase 
the presnmption and arrogance of the 
vulgar rich, and their insolence towards 
those above them in mind and charac- 
ter, hnt below tliom in fortnne 
; Kotwithstanding, too, what is called 
the inquisitoncl nature of the tax, no 
oEonat of inquisitorial power which 
jwcmld ho tolerated by a people the 
most disposed to submit to it, could 
jenablo the revenue officers to assess 
the tax from actual knowledge of the 
(circumstances of contributors Lents, 
salanes, nnnmtica, and all fixed in 
cornea, can bo exactly ascertained 
But tlie variable gams of professions, 
and still more tho profits of business, 
which tho person interested cannot 
always himself exactly ascertam, can 
still less bo estimated with any ap- 
proach to fairness by a tax-collector 
The mam rehnnee must bo placed, 
-and always has been placed, on the ro- 
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turns made by the person himself 
No production of accounts is of much 
avail, except against the more flagrant 
cases of falsehood, and even against 
these the check is verj imperfect, for 
if fraud IB intended, fabo accounts can 
generally bo framed which it wall baffle 
any means of inqmrj possessed by tho 
revenue ofEcers to detect the easy ro- 
sonrcc of omitting entries on tho credit 
side being often sufficient watbont the 
aid of lictitions debts or disbursements. 
Tho tax, therefore, on whatever pnn- 
ciples of cquality^it may be imposed 
is in practice unequal in one of the 
worst ways, falling hearacst on thil 
most 10 is-ientions The nnscnipulon: 
Buccted in evading a great proportioi 
of what they shonld pay , cv en persom 
of integnty in their ordinary transao 
tions are tempted to palter with then 
consciences, at least to the extent o 
deciding m their own favour all pointi 
on which tho smallest doubt or dis 
cnssion could anso while the stnctlj 
veracious ma^ be made to pay tnon 
than tho state intended, by the powers 
of arbitrary assessment ncccssanlj in 
trusted to tbe Commis'-ionors ns tho 
last defence against the taxpayer’s 
power of concealment 
It IB to be feared, thcrefijro, that thej 
fiimess winch belongs to the pnnciploj 
of an in^ipe tax, cannot be made to 
attach toTt in prnctico and that tliiS 
tax, while apparently the most just 
of all modes of raising a revenue, is in 
effect more unjast than many others 
which arc primd ^acte more objeobon 
able This considcrabon would lead 
ns to concur m the opinion which, until 
of late, has usually prevailed — that 
direct taxes on mcomo shonld be re- 
served as an extraordmaiy resoureo for 
nabonal emergencies, m which 
the ncccssitj of a large ndLhonnl re- 
venue overrules all objections 
Tho difficulties of u fair mcomc tai' 
have elicitcil a proposihon for a direct 
tax of BO much per cent, not on mcome 
butjn^qxpiinditure , tho aggregate 
■amount of each person’s expenditure 
being ascertained as tho amount of 
mcomo now is, from statoments fur- 
nished by tho contributors thcmsolves 
The author of this snggesbon, Jlr 
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Pe~arE, In r clovor pamplilot on tho 
subject,* contends tbat tho relnrus 
which persons would furnish of their 
erpendituro would bo more trustworthy 
than thoso which (hoy now maho of 
thoir income, inasmuch as oxpenditurc 
IS m its own nature more pubhc than 
income, and false representations of it 
more easily detected. IIo cannot, I 
Ihinlv, have sufficiently considered, how 
ffiw of tho items in tho annual ospcn 
diture of most families can bo jmfgcd 
of with any appronmatiou to corroct- 
ness from tho external aims Tho only 
Fccnnty would stdl be flio voracity of 
indindnals, and there is no reason for 
Bupposmg that their statements would 
bo more trustworthy on the subject of 
their expenses than on that of their re 
venues , especially as, the expenditure 
of most persons being composed of 
many more items than their income, 
there would bo more scope for conceal 
ment and suppression m the detail of 
experwes than oven of receipts 
1 The ta xes on at present 

I in force,"oitli'cr itTUiii’br in' olher coun 
'tnos, fall only on particular kinds of 
1 expenditure, and mfler no otherwise 
^ ffiom tax es on _c Qngii6di(fe3 th'gS" in 
(bcing'paid'dirccfly by tho person who 
consumes or uses the article, instead 
of bemg advanced by tho producer or 
seller, and reimbursed m tho pnee 
The taxes on horses and camngos, on 
dogs, on servants, arc of this nature 
Tlioi evidently fall on the persons from 
whom they are levied — those who use 
tho commodity taxed. A tax of a simi 
lor description, and more important, is 
a house tax which must bo considered 
at somewhat greater length 

§ 6 The rent of a house consists of 
two parts, the grouniLrcntj and what 
Adam Smith calls tho buildmgmnt 
Thpifiret j^oieniuuodj5y.tircmm^a^ 
Ji nnoiples oT r ent It is tho romunera 
tion given for tho use of the portion of 
land occupied by tho house and its ap- 
jpurtenances , and vanes from a mere 
{^pquiiTlentfor the rontwhich theground 

* A FerciKtoffi Tax on JDcmc'he Exmndi 
iare ia inyply ctote t^f tl o Fablxo 
Ttcoenue lif Totin Bpvans Pnbliilied by 
tTaichard in 1817 


would afford in agnculturc, to tho mono 
poly rents paid for advantageous situa 
tions in popidous thoroughfares Thel 
rent of tho ho usaitself as distingmshedf 
fronTtHoground^ is the equivalent gii'enf 
for tho labour and capital expended on* 
tho bmldmg The fact of its being re' 
coivod in onarterly or half vearly pay 
ments, mates no difference m the pnn- 
ciples by which it is regulated It 

a nscs tho ordmary profit on the 
sr’s capital, and an annuity, suffi- 
cient at the ourront rate of interest, 
after paying for all repairs chat^able 
on the propnotor, to replace the onginal 
capital by the time the house is won. 
out, or by the expiration of the usuai 
term of a building lease 

A tax of so much per cent on the ' 
gross rent, falls on both thoso portions 
aliko The more highly a house is 
rented, the more it pays to tho tax, 
whether tho qnahty of the situation or 
that of tho house itself is the cause 
Tho incidence, however, of these two 
portions of the tax must be considered 
separately 

As much of it as IS a tax on build 
mg rent, must ultimately fall on the 
tonsumer, in other words the occupier 
For as the profits of bmldmg are al 
ready not above the ordmary rate, they 
would, if the tax fell on the owner and 
not on the occupier, become lower than 
the profits of untaxed employments 
and houses would not be bodt It is 
probable however that for some time 
after the tux was fiist imposed, a great 
part of it would fall, not on tho renter, 
out on the owner of the house A lar^ 
proportion of the consumers either could 
not afford, or would not choose, to pay 
their former rent with the tax in ad 
dition, hut would content themselves 
with a lower scale of accommodation 
Houses therefore would bo for a time 
in excess of the demand The conse- 
quence of such excess, in the case of 
most other aiticles, would bo an ah 
most immodnto diminution of tho sup- 

£ bnt BO durable a commodify as 
ises does not rapidly dimmish in 
amount Now buildings indeed, of tho 
class for which tho demand had de 
creased, would cease to he erected, ex 
copt for special reasons but in the 
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propoi-tifti to them A honscstix k a 
noiTtr oppronch to a fur income-tax, 
than a di-cct n^cfmient on income 
can ca<nlr be having tho great ad 
vantage that it mnkei gpontanoonsh 
all the allnvranccs ivhich it is so diDi 
cnlt tn make, and so impracticable to 
make cvactlj, in a'sc'=*:ing an income 
tax for if what a porfnn pay* in honse- 
rent is a tc't of anything, it is a teat 
1 ol of what he po«r'<';c«, hnt of wnat 
he thinks ho can afford to spend Tlie 
eqnahty o'" this tax can only bo ecn 
ot."ly qnc«t oned on two gronnds Jho 
first_ i»^that„a-jmiy'r_mny..eseape_it 
T'hia objection applies to all taxes on 
expi.nditnre nothing hot a direct fax 
on income can reach a miser Bnt as 
misers do not now hoanl thmr treasure, 
bat inve^* it m prodacti\-c eniplovmonls, 
it not onlv adds to tho national wealth, 
and conFcqoentlv to the general means 
of paying taxes but the payment claim 
able from it-mlf is onlr tnn'j'biTcd fnim 
the nnncipal ram to the income after 
wards den rod from it, which pavs taxes 
as soon as it comes to be expended 
The •■ccond objection is that a pcS'On 
' may rc<i'inre~a~largcr and more ex 
I generre nonoe, not from having m'atcr 
mean«, but from having a larger family 
0f thi^owtverTlie ISinOtTntrtlcd to 
complain , since having a largo family 
IS at a person’s own choice and, so 
far as concerns the public interest, is 
a thing rather to bo dyconrag^d than 
promoted.* 

* Anolhrr common otjcction u Ibst tarja 
and eipcatiTC accoraitsodation is often re- 
quired, not « a residence bnt for business 
But it is an admitted pnnarlethat bnildinri 
or portions of buildings occupied oxclosiTetr 
for business, sneh as shops, warehenses, or 
manaftetories ought to be aicmptcd from 
hon«c-tai The p'ea that persons in tmsi 
ness maybe compelled to lire in situattons, 
such ns the great thoroughfares of London, 
where house-rent is at a monopotr rate, 
seems to me unworthr of regard x eincc no 
one does so but because the extra proSl 
which he expects to denre from the situation, 
ts more than an eqnrratent to hun for tho 
extra eost But in any case, tho bulk of the 
taxon this extra rent will not fill on him, but 
on the ground landlord. 

It his been also objected that house rent 
in the rural dislncls is much lower than in 
towns, and lower in somo towns and in some 
rural d strict' than in other" so that a tax 
proportioned to it would hare a corrcipond 
uig inequality of pressure To this, howerer 
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\ largo portion of the taxation di 
this country is raised by a honso-taxjl 
The mrochial taxation of the town^ii 
cntirclv, and of the rural distncts pari j 
hallr, consists of an assessment on 
house rent Tho window-tax, which 
was also a house-tax, hnt of a had 
hnd, operating as a tax on light, and 
ft cause of detormity in hmlding, was 
exchanged in IS 31 tor a house tax pro- 
perly so called, bnt on a much lower 
scale than that which existed pre- 
vious! v to 1834 It IS to bo lamented 
that tho new tax retams the unjust 
principle on which tho old house-tax 
was assessed, and which contributed 
quite as much as tho selfishness of the 
middle classes to produce the outcry 
against tho tax The public were 
justly scandalized on learnmg that re- 
sidences like Chatsworth or Belvoir 
were only rated on an imaginary rent 
of perhaps 200/ a year, under the pre- 
I text that owing to the great expense 
of keeping them up, they could not be 
let for more Probably, indeed, thejf 
conld not be let even li r that, and if 
the argument were a fair one, they 
ought not to have been taxed at nlL 
But a house-tax is not intended as a 
tax on incomes derived fixim houses, 
but on expenditure incurred for them 
The thing which it is wished to ascer 
tain 18 what a house costs to the person 
who lives in it, not what it would 
bnng in if let to some one else When 
the occupier is not the owner, and does 
not hold on a repairing lease, tho rent 
he pavs is tho measure of what the 
honse costs him hut when he is ths 
owner, somo other measure must he 
sought A valuation should be made 
of the house, not at what it wmJd sell 
for, but at what would bo the cost of 
rebuilding it, and this valuation might 

it may be answered, that in placei where 
house rent is low, persons of tho same 
amount of income nsnaliy hxo in larger and 
better houses, and thus expend in house- 
rent more nearly the same proportion of 
their incomes than might at first sight 
appear Or if not, tho prohabilitT will he, 
that manv of them Uvo m those places pre- 
cicclv because they are too poor to Uro dso- 
wherc, and hare thereforo the strongest 
vlsim to be taxed lightlv In some cases, it 
js precisely becatue tho people are poor 
that hon”e rent remwns low 
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bo pon«b«v% coircrlf 1 In ni> tillo T , 
anco fov in 'nine bv 

time, or pnmo.l b t < ]nirf niiil imrrnvo 
raonts 'llio nniomit of tbe ntnf nikti 
Miluntion would fonn n jiniicijnl putn, 
ihcintirohf of winch, fit the tiitniit 
pnee of the public fiindK wcmld tumi 
theemiunl \obu nt which ihcbmtdiut; 
Blionld be n ^c^sed to the tnx 
, Ar inconicfi liebiw n certnin nnioiint 
(Itighf. to lie ccenipt from iniotuo tnx, 
10 ought lionBcR Ijolow n < crtnin vnhio. 
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fn n limi‘e ("in, w' ibf unnrr-il prui | 
nph oftpirn;, fn n »11 t'l-jitmn the! 

ftb'olutr III <.-“'nra o'" hnlthfiil esist 1 
rnro III nrbr ihr.t l!u' wonptento 
loJ^rni^t', 01 "ell an of hmiiei* nnu’nl 
irimfi'.Ji*; m initicf tliT on, ht, h> this 
) loinp’ion It nnflil h opti mil wntr 
(he or nerB to hrioiirr^ jni'*ion of n 
ill n • V hi h r 0 cupif'd b\ o Fi.pirotc 
ten nt, vnli el and n* -'‘i dfcpsTat' ly, 
o* 1" tutw iisimlli tin fas- 'with rl nm 
liori! 
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§ 1 Br fnsca on cominoditnF nro 
Loinmonly meant, tho c wlinh nn Ic 
ined cither on the ]m«lucci% or <m the 
j '^-'arncre or dealers who iiitcnciic ho 
j tween them and the final pnreharerB 
ifor conmniption 'laxcB impose 1 di 
rcctly on the coiisumcrs of particular 
conimodtlieR, such as a home tax, or 
tho tax 111 thn- eoimtiy on liorres and 
cnrnngc", nnghl bo called taxes on 
commodities, hut are not , the plim’-e 
being, bi custom^ confini il to indirect 
taxes — those winch are advanced br 
one person, to be, ns is expected and 
intended, reimbursed by nnotber 
(Taxes comroodiUcs -aro oitbox,on 
' ^ OTdii ctinn witbjn the. countn','"or on 
liiopoitntmn uvto’jt, or,^_ron\eynncc 
^eor salo^inthin it, and are claVscd'rc 
spoctiToly as ^xciso, ensfoms, or lolL) 
and transit duties — To wlnchei ercloss 
they 1 x 1101 %, and at whatever stage in 
the progress of tho commnnitj thejmnj 
bo imposed, tboj aro oquiialcnt to an 
increase of the cost of product ion , 
using that term in its most enlarged 
sense, which includes tho cost of trans- 
port and distribution, or, in common 
phrase, of bringing the commoiiity to 
market 

I \\ hen tho cost of production ir in- 
crensod artificially by a tax, the effect 
IS the same ns when it is increased by 
natural causes If onh ono or a few 
commodities are nfieclcd tbcir mine 


(nvj onrriT'' 

nr 1 ] rno tr< , f o m to compensate the 
j<ro h Cl r or ihah r fur the po< idiorbiir 
tliPii, hut it tlieio Win. a tlx on oil 
lominobtiej, cxnrtly propririioiKd In 
tto ir value, no sucli romt in-atinn 
would l>e obtained there wmild neither 
lie a gdiiral nso of mini \ wliirli i« 
nunb-nnlit\, nor of pnccs, wlmh dc- 
neii 1 on cauiLS eiitmlv difirrmt 
Tlioro would, ]mi\ ( n r, ni H'Cul 
loch has jKiiiited lull, In a dislmkanco 
of values, romo failing, others nring, 
oinne to a circninstanco, the ctfccl of 
whuh on valuca and prices wo for 
nicrU disciic.<:i.d , tho diO rent dnrabi 
hty of tho capital cmp1n)cd indifiorenl 
occujiationi Hie gross produce of 
indiiBtrv conin ,t> of two parts , ono 
portion renang to replace tho capital 
consumed, while tho other portion ii 
profit Now equal capitals in two 
branches of prolmlinn must hnio equal 
expectations of profit , but if a greater 
portion of the one than of tho other is 
fixed capital, or if (bat fixed capital li 
more durable, there will be a less con 
sumption of capital in tlio year, nnd 
less will be required to replace it, sc 
that tho profit, if absolutely tbo same, 
Will form a grentcr jiroportion of the 
annual rolnrns 'lo denvo from a cn 
pitnl of lOOOl a piofU of 100/, the one 
producer may have lo sell prodnro tc 
tlio miuo of 1100?, the other only te 
tho value of 500/ If on tlioso twe 
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bnnclies of industry n tax Im imposed 
of fi\o per cent ad lahrcm, iho last 
will bo cbai^Ld only ■vnth 2rd , tlic first 
mth h'd , le mng to tho one 75/ 
profit, to tho otlicr onlv 45/ To 
oqimliio, therefore, their cvpccintion of 
profit, the one commoilit\ must nsc lu 
j'nre, or the other must fall, or both 
roninioditiesnindo chieflv hr imraodinto 
lalhnir must rise in value, as comnircd 
with those which nro clncfii nmao b} 
rnachinery It 13 unnecessary to prose 
cute this hriiich of tho inquin any 
forther^ 

t „ 

t ^ 2 A tux on any one conimodits, 
nvhether laid on its pitxlnction, its ini 
portation, its carrnne from place to 
place, or its sale, and whether the lax 
he a fixed enin of monov for a given 
’quanliti of the coninieJit \ , or an nrf 
xatcrrm d ill v, will, ns n general nile, 
rare tho value and pnee of tho com 
moiliti hi at lerul tho amount of tho 
tax lilt re nro few oases in which it 
do^s not raise them by more than that 
amount In tho first jilnco, there are 
fi w taxes on production on ncv.ouut of 
which it is not found or deemed neccs- 
Mty to impOEo rostnctivc regulations 
on tho m inufacturcra or dt dors, in 
order to diock oiasinns of tho tax 
Iheso regulations nro always sources 
of tmublo and annoyance, and gone 
rally of expense, for all ofwhirh, being 
peculiar disadvantages, tho producers 
or dealers must haio compensation in 
tho pnee of their commodity These 
reslnctions also frequently interfere 
with tho procossoB of mnnufncturo, re 
quinng tno producer to carry on his 
operations in tho wov most conionient 
to the ro\ eiiue, lliough not the oheapest, 
or most cfTicicnt for pnrposcs of produc- 
tion i^Any regulations whatever, en- 
forced by laiSii'iunho it diCicult for tho 
pitKlucor to adopt now and improved 
processes Further, tho necessity of 
advancing tho tax obliges producers 
and dealers to carry on their business 
with larger capitals than would ollior- 
wuEO ho necessary, on tho whole of 
which they must receive tho ordinan 
rate of profit, thongh a part onl^ is era 
ploicd in defraaing the real expeiisos 
of production or importation Tho once 


of the nrticlo must ho ouch as to ailord 
a profit on more than its natural value, 
instead of a profit on only its natural 
value A part of tho capital of tho 
country, in short, is not employed in 
production, but in advances to the state, 
repaid in tho pneo of goods , and tho 
consumers must give an indemnity to 
tho sellers, equal to tho profit which 
they could have made on tho same 
capital if really cmplojcd in prodne 
tion *■ Neither ought it to ho forgotten, 
that whatever renders a larger cnpital 
ncccBsaiy in anjr trade or business, 
limits the competition in that basinoss, 
and by giving something like a mono- 
poh to a fow dealers, nia} enable them 
cilfier to keep up the price beyond what 
would nflord tho ordinary rate of profit, 
or to obtiun tho ordinary rate of profit 
with a less degree of exertion for im 
proving and cheapemng their commo- 
dit\ In those several modes, taxes on! 
commodities often cost (o tho consumor,i 
through tho increased pnee of tho ar-l 
tide, much more than they bnng into 
the treasury of tho state Thoro is 
still another cousideratiou Tho higher 
pneo necessitated by tho tax, almost 
nl wa^ s chec La-tho-doinand for 4liaxioin _ 
rap^lit^ , and since there are many im 
proventonts in production vrluch, to 
make thorn practicahlo, require a cor 
tain extent of doinand, such iniproie 
monts nro ohstmeted, and many ot them 
rovonted altogether It is n well 
Down fact, that the branches of pro- 
duebon m which fewest improvements 
are made, are those with which the 
revenue officer interferes, and that 
no hing, in general, gives a m iter 
impulse to improvements m tno pro- 
duchon of a commodity, than taking 
off a tax which narrowed tho market 
for it 

• Jt is tmo, this does not eonstUoto, ns it 
nt first Bight appenrs to do, n caso of taking 
more out of tno pockets of tho people than 
the state rcceiTca, siaco il tho state needs 
the ndTunce, and gels it in this manner, it 
can dispcn*o with an equiralent amount of 
borrowmg in stock or exchequer bills But 
it 13 more economical that tho uccossilies of 
tho state slionld bo supphed from the dis 
posable capital m tho hands of the lenoing 
class, than by an artificial ndihtion to the 
expenses of one or screml classes of pro- 
ducers or dealers 
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BOOK V cnAFrnR rr ? ^ 

ftrc tliu ('fTcln of tfttf s I otlipr p-irlinl fnxfttion, nnjtiM, 


§ 8 '’uch ftrc inu ('ll cift oi la-o 5 > 
on commoditK-ft, connidereJ gcnomlh , 
bnt fts there ftrc romc commivlili' x 
(tiico corapo'nnp the iicccorwei of the 
Iftf'onrcr) ol 's-hich the vnUies have rh 
innticnrc on the distnhution of 'wcftlth 
nmonc ihfTcrcnt clft’-*"'' of the coniinn 
nity, It tfi rcquiMtc to tmee the cflicli 
of taxes on those particnlar articles 
aoniewhnt farther if ft tax be Innl, 
say on com and the pnet n»eB in pro- 
portion to the tfti, the nse of pneo rntiT 
opernte in two ways 
lower the condition oftht lahonnng 
classes , tonipomnly indeed it can 
scarcely fail to do so If it diniintshc* 
flicir consumption of the produce of the 
earth, or inahcs them resort to a food 
which the soil produces mo-e abtin 
'dantly, and therefore more cheaplr, it 
' to that extent contnbates to throw 
t back nKTicillliiro nnon more fertile land* 
[or ICBB costly proressc'’ and to lowir 
* the valne and pnee of com , which 
therefore nlumatcU sottlee nt a price, 
tnerenacd not by the whole Amount of 
the tax, bnt uy only a part of its 
j amount Secondly, howercr, it mna 
j happen thafTlio deamc's of the taxed 
I foM does not loner tho habitual stan 
dard of the labonrcr's reqmremtnts, 
but that wages, on the contrary, 
through an action on popuHtion, riso, 
tin a snorter or longer penod, so ns to 
fompensato the hbourcrfi for their por 
kion of the tax, the compcnRntion 
ttbeing of course at the expense of 
^profits Taxes on ncccssanes mnst 
, thuB have one of two effects Either 
they lower the condition of the Inhoiir 
mg classes, or thej exact from the 
owners of capital, in addition to tho 
amount duo to tho state on their own 
neccssanes, tho amount duo on those 
consumed hy the labourers In the 
Inst case, the tax on necessanes, like a 
fax on wages, is equivalent to a peen 
liar tar on profits , which is, like all 


and II 

BOO iftfljr pn judicial to tho ircroASo 01 
llie national wmlih 
It Ttniftins to yprtik of the effect on' 
rent \«'<mning ^v-hat is nn.alty tho 
fact) that the i,msnrop’ion of '"o's! tsi 
no dimtnifhi d, the same rultivnttcn Ml 
beCorc will lyi n('ce**arv to supply the| 
wants of the coramunuy. tho margin 
of cultivation, to 11*0 Hr Chalmc's’ 
express on, remains where tt was , and 
the same land or capital which, ft-a tlio 
It i«* proliirlive, ftlta a U n Cttlated Ih' 
\ahie nod pneo of the whfl' prodooo, 
•mU coutinii') to regiilafo them Thej 
cn-cl whuli ft, tax cm Agrteiiltiiml pro-l 
(luce will base on rent dep-'ndi on its | 
ftffccling nr not affet tmg the tcnccj 
between the n turn to this least prO’l 
diictiTe lanil or capitftl, an'l tbe return* 1 
to other lanils and capit di Now this' 
depends on the manner in sihich the 

tnx is imimscd If it is an nt/ coltTrc-a 

fax or what ts tl/e same thing ft fixed 
proportion of tho pro'lnee,furli es tithe 
tor example, it t ridintly Inwem rom 
rents For it takes more com from the 
bettor Inntls than Ir >m the womc , and 
ciacth in tho degree iii nhieh they are 
better, land f'f twice tho productive- 
ness paying twice as mu h to the lithe 
\\ hatever takes more fiaoin the greatcR 
of two qiiaiililics than from the tcsvi 
diniimsh' s tho diffeirnre I'ctwccir, 
them Tho imposition of a tithe oqi 
rom would take a tithe also from ennhj 
rent forifwo roduco arenesof numbortc 


hi a tenth each, the dillLronccs botweonj 
them are redneed one tenth 
For example, lot there he five qnah 
tics of land, which severally pcM, on 
the same extent of ground and with 
tho samo expenditure, 100, 00, SO, 70, 
nnd GO hnshels of wheat , the last of 
these being the lowest quality which 
the demand for foo<l rendcra it noccs 
sarr to cultivate Tho rent of these 
lands will ho as follows — 


no land modnemp 100 bushrlt will yield a rent nfloo-00 ordObusbcla 
Thnt prodocinp 00 „ , Oa-CO, orSO „ 


80 

70 

CO 


S<Wo, or 20 
7<}~60, or 10 
no rent 


Now M a hfho he imposed, which ] land 10 0, 8, 7, and G hnshels rfr 
takes fixim these five pieces of 1 spcchvely, the fifth quality atiU 
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(he one vlurh rosnhte': (he I after r'l'niont of htho, no tnoro thnn 
ptic^, hnl re)nriijnt» to ihr fonner, j Ot bnihels — 

Thr Hed onModnc If''' lin«bfli rr<lnrfil to ri\ will jirld « rent oftMV-.*;}. or nO liushel! 
Thj! rn-loclrc (vi „ r 1 81— 'll or 27 „ 

.. „ 72 „ 72-^1, o^^3 

*» „ 03 03—3-1 or 9 


*n 1 (hot prtvlnrtnjr COburhel*, rednced 
to ^4 trill yin’ll nt bofon , no rent So 
tbet the rent of the firtt qiinbty of 
Inn! bti Inrt fotir bnibols, of (be 
•Ton 1 three , o'" the thini, Itro niid 
of the fonrih, oro that t", cnch bne 
Ittl exftrtl'T cne tenth A tnx there- 
fone, o'' n htfd |i[tif’ 0 'tinn of the pro 
<b ee lower*, tn the onma pwiiiortion, 
com mt 

Iljt it lit onir coTi rent timt i* 
lowered, nn 1 no* rent rttitunteil in 
raoner, o* n niiy other coniinoditr 
1 0 - in the rtnn preportion ns com 
rent i* miaecd in qnnnlitv, the com 
CO nfronne; it is rxireil in mine Uniicr 
the lithe e,' btisbels tnll Ik* worth in 
the Tnnrkel -whiil Cft •were before , nnd 
nine tenths irill in nil cases roll for ns 
mnrli n* the whole ton tenths prcsi 
ot’«ly sold for 'iTie Inndlonls will 
therefore !>" comnen'oted in vnliie nnd 
P"ce fiw irlnt tWr ln«e In qnantiti , 
iind will stifTor only so for ns thc\ con 
sine thnr rent in bind, or, nflcr re 
cemnf: It in monei, expend it in 
nirnrulturnl p-cnlnco tlint is, thev 
oiih s nfler n s f onsomern of nmcnltunl 
pr since, nnd in common'witli nil the 
tilVe'- eonsnnicrs Considered ns land 
Sorl*, fhci hnvc the sanio income ns 
fliefore , the tij^e, therefore, falls on 
(the con'-nmCTi ew 1 notren d ho Inwdloid 
'^Tbe same cflcct VTmld~l5 jirednccd 
on rent, if tho tn\ instead of being n 
fixe<1 proportion of tho preduco, were n 
fixed snm per quorler or por bnshcl A 
tnx wIikIi tabes n shilling for c\on 
bushel talcs more sliillingn from ono 
field tiinn from another, just in proper 
tion ns it preditccs more bushels , nnd 
opemteg oxncth liko tithe, except that 
lithe is not only tho same proportion 
on all lands, but is also the snino pro- 
portion at all times, while a fixed sura 
of mono! por bushel will amount to a 
greater or Ics proportion, according as 
com IS cheap or dear 
\Tbore are other modes of faxing 


nimcnlturo, winch would nffcct ronC 
diff renth A tnx nropo-fioncd to thoj 
rent would fall xvlioily on tho rent, and) 
would not at all raise the pneo of com, I 
which IS regulated by the portion ofj 
the pnvlnce that pars no rent A fixed/ 
tax of *0 much per cultivated acre, 
■withmit distinction of value, would have 
cfllcts dirccflv tho rovorso Taking 
no more from the best qualities of land 
than from the worst, it would leave tho 
difTerenees the snrao ns before, nnd con 
sequently tbo same com rents, nnd the 
landlords would profit to tbo full extent 
of the n'C of pnee To put tbo thing 
in anolhcrmnniicr, tho pneo mnst nso 
eiifiiciontlv to enable tbo worst land to 
paj tbo tax thus enabling all lands 
which produce more than tbo worst to 
pav not onlv tbo lax, but also an in 
creased rent to the landlords These, */ 
however, are not so much taxes on tho^ 
produce of land, ns taxes on the land^ 
itself Taxes on the produce, properly" 
so called, whether fixed or ad talorcm, 
do not nfiect rent, but fnH_on_tbcL.con 
siimcr prolils, hS^ver^* generally 
l>cnnng either tlm whole or tho greatest 
jmrt of tbo portion winch is levied on 
tbo eonsnmption of tbo Inbounng 
classes 

§ 4 The preceding is, I npprof 
bendj a correct statement of fbo man-, 
imr in winch taxes on ngnoultural 
produce operate when first laid on 
When, however, they are of old stand 
ing, tboir cfii ct mat bo difieront, os' 
was first pointed out, I beliovo, by 
Jlr Senior It is, ns tvo have seen, anf 
almost infallible consequence of any 
reduction of profits, to retard tho rate 
of nccninulation Now the ofibet of 
nccninulation, when attended by its 
nsual accompaniment, an increase of 
population, IS to increase tho value nnd 
incc of food, to raise rent, and to 
owor profits that is, to do precisely 
what is done by a tnx on ngncnltunU 
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nro.lucc,oxcPT.t(lint (IiiE in ii i.ot u.i"'' .lirJ, llif 

^ rr%4 • .1. l„ • n«il* .fri if flTll {} 


rent 


T))o tir, tlierf'n n.crch null j ix it, nnl ti 


r.N nil 1 'Af a ..mMrr 
5-1 3 ff enm, Inwr 


enates tk nse of nnr , anl H\ of i in^rea r.l Ks np .liv tkn ,t I 
profits, rrhicli %touM l^o talon phee , otliv-, f liaie A. no. tti ! ” '''j 

ultimately throng)) 1)10 mire prop. .1^ inuch ay 5 , nif.,' ! 

of nccnmnlation , ^In) it at tk rrra ih rt- In 1 k en not-vr it ivo ill -y tkl 
lime prc\ci)ts or at \c ...I rolarsk, lint 1 time Invc lioro oo \ . 1 1 tin lax 

progrcF'. If the rale of pri.ntiias .neb, 
previous to tlio in po-ilion of a litb^, 
tliat llic effect of Ino titfi*. rrAuees it 
to the practica) imnumii 1, tk lilk 
■Kill put a stop to alt furl Ik r nceumn 
Ktion, or cause it to to) e place 01 1 n) 
tk courtrj , nn<l tlic onli (ffeet vino), 
the titlio will then )n\( bad on tl.f 
consumer, is to roaltt linn pat earln * _ 
till, pneo wlncli lie would Invc bad to ( (oil 
pit fiomcivliat later — jiarl of wlmb, ' nccofi 
maced, in tk gridml pro;rre*t of 
wcaltU and poinilafion, be aould bate 
almost imniidmtcl> begun to piv 
After a lapse of time wlneli ttonld bate 
adnnltcd of ansc of one tenth tiirom,h 
tho natunl progrossof wcilth, the con 


tiierC^ori , T ill aliridybite rC'.rd to 
ftU on the run m r, ana '1 vilxfd 
; uiion tin Hrdlfrl and the p'.prtrtiei 
I t ill h -C' ni" t,T' at‘ r nil jpi aV r by 
lip'v.f'ir. 

Mr kii rr ill islrVv * (Ins xi-'W of 
' Iho mbjrct Ivliletnng tiro onerts 0 * 
Uibcx, ir .tlirr t set oi P< ni tltiiril 
' pr>d fijtntlK oofritilr'l I nli’v d 1 
If tiro ?'i d f '"a rr nntn nthotlf 
to f. n i n c ipji’ro , wern M'l 
dtnlv t iii'i u with a p^n nnon' iktot 
n .rntioi i^f qi ilitt , to ar rxtr t whl. b} 
T niU t laVe a truth rno-c hkir era-' 
sir. to rairo ill' rxirlin' p*r..!iji-^^ the' 
price (d cro tvoiiM tin '(.uhtr'liv n'-c, 
I one tenth Tiit it r'nn.il Inn.o k 


sutnrr will k piving no more thin he j in'ened tbit if the r. il of ih*. roiinln 
ttould have pud if the titbc hid irov. r j had from ll e kgininng b'^en oiro-itnfb 
existed , he vill Iiavo cca'cd to p ly 
any portnn of it, and the ro^rson who 
t\ill really pay it is tho lendlord, whom 
ft dipnrcsof the incrci'cof rent nhicb 
ronbl by that time have accrued (0 
liim At every sncccssnc point in Ibis 
interval of time, loss of tho hurthen vill 
rest on the consumer, nnd more of it on 
/ho landlord nnd in the ullimato re 
suit, the mimmom of profits v,dl be 


he Till Iiavo cca'cd to piy j wonie thin it is, tom wonlJ *t jpn sent 

base been onotm'h .Icinr than 've 
find lb It IS far nioro pr.htlle, (bit 
lUc smaller return to lak.iir nnd cij itn) 
ever r i.et the l.rst k> ttltni nt ni the 
coniitn, uonld haio cau''l in ei.li 
sncrcsriie pTnrration a Ics-- npul lU 
CTcare tbin has tihra place that tiro 
conntn 1 ouhl no v hive* cnntninrd less 
cipifnt,and raainfaincd a smallrr popn 


died v.ilh a snnller capital nnd | lilion, so lint notinlli»'inding th 


pulnlion, and a jovrer rental, thin if 
the course of things Imd not hecn dn 
_ turhed »y the irapo ition o'" Iho tax 

! IF, Cl the other hand, the tithe or other 
tax on ngncultnrnl produce does not 
|Vedace profits to tho minimum, but to 
0 something above the minitnum, accit 
y mulation will not ho stopped, but only 
^ slackened nnd if population also in 
creases, tho twofold increase will con 
tinne to produce its ekets — a rise of 
tho pnee of com, and nn increase of 
jrent These coDsequences, however, 
j^U not tal o place with the same 
Topiibty 03 if (lie higher rate of profit 
piad continued At tho end of twenty 
years tho country will have a smallor 
population and capital, than, but for 
the (ax, it would by'thnt time Iiavo 


fcnonli of the rod, the price of com 
woi Id not have been lughcr.nor profits 
lower, than nl prc'cnl, rent alouo 
would certainly linvo Irocn lo ver We 
imy Buppo-'o two r-hud", uliich, king 
nlilc in extent, in naluial fcriilitr, andj 
mdusfnnl advancement, have up to a* 
certain time been cqnal in population* 
and capital, and Invo had equal rentals,} 
nnd the same pneo of com Let usj 
imagine a tithe imposed in one of tk'e 
islands, but not in tho other There’ 
will bo imiucdiatclv a ditlcrcncai in the 
pneo of com, and tin rcforc prokhlv in 
profits WTiilo profits arc not lending 
downwards in cither country, that is, 
while improrcnicnts in tho pno'lnclion 
of noccrsancs fully 1 cep j.aco with tho 
increase of population, this differcncs 
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of priLCP and profits beta ocn tlioi'-l m Is 
nun contmuo Till if, lu tbo nuiitlieil 
I island, capital increases, and papnla 
! tion along with it, more tlnn onnugli 
to cottnfcrbal nice ana iraprovonionts 
' whn h take place, the pneo of com mil 
gridnalljr nse, profits Tnll fall, and rent 
will increase , a\ Inle in tlio titbod island 
c ipital and population anil cilbcr not 
‘ iiicreaso (lie^ond avliat is balanced by 
the improvements), or if tbo\ do, will 
increase m a less nogreo , so that rent 
and the pnee of com anil either not nso 
at all, or nsc more slowlj Kent, tborc 
fore, anil soon bo bmberin tbountitbed, 
than in tbo titbcn island, and profits 
not Bo mutli liigbcr, nor com eo ranch 
ebe iper, aa tbty avero on the first im 
piisition of tbo tifbo Tin, so eficcts 
anil bo progressive At the end of 
1 everj ten ye^ir? there will bo a gaater 
difleroncc betaacon tbo rentals and be 
tween tbo aggregate avenltb and popu 
' lation of tbo taao islands, and a less 
I difiercnco in profits and in the pneo of 
'com 

At what jioint will these last dif 
lercncts entirely ccaso, ami tbo tom 
porary efilct of taxes on agncultiiml 
produce, lu raising tbo price, have en 
tirely gia en place to the ultimate effect, 
that of limiting the total produce of 
,tbc country ? Tbongli tbo nntitbcd 
island 13 alavays verging towards the 
point at avbicb tbo pneo of food would 
oaerlako that m tlio titbcd island, its 
progress towards that point naturdly 
si icl ens as it dravis nearer to attaining 
It, since— the difibronco between tbo 
two islands in tbo rnpidiU of accumu 
Inhon, depending upon the difTeronco 
in tbo rates of profit — m proportion as 
these approiiinato,tbe mo\ einont winch 
draws them closer together, abates of 
its force Tbo one may not actually 
oecrtake the other, imtil both islands 
reach tbo mimmnm of profits up to 
that point, the tithed island may con 
tinno more or less ahead of tho nntitbed 
island in tho pneo of com cousKlcrahly 
ahead if it is far from tbo imnimnm, 
and is tbereforo accumulating rapidly , 
very bttle ahead if it is near the mmi- 
mum, and nccnmulating Bloi\ly 

J>ut wbatovor is true of tbo tilbed 
nnd untitbed islands, in our hypotheti- 


cal case, 13 true ol rn> eomitry having 
a lithe, compared watb tbo same 
countiy if it bad never liad a tithe 
In Lngl md tho great emigration of 
capital, and tbo almost periodical oo 
cnrrcnce of comnioreial cnscs tliroiigb 
tbo speculations occasioned by the 
bahitually low rato of profit, aro iiidi 
cations that profit has attained the 
practical, though not tbo nltmiato 
minimum, and that all the savings 
which take place (beyond what im 
provements, tembug to the cboiiponing 
of neccssinos, make room for) are 
either sent abroad for mvestmont, or 
period ically swept away There can 
tliercfore, 1 think, bo httlo doubt tint 
if England had never bad a tithe, or 
any tax on agncultiiml produce, tbo 
pneo of corn would havo Men by this 
time as Ingb, and tho rato of prolits as 
low, ns at present. Independently of 
the more rapid acoumnlntion which 
would have taken place if profits bad 
not boon promaturely lowered by these 
imposts , tbo more savmg of a part of 
tbo capital which has been wasted 
in unsuccessful speculations, and tbo 
keeping at home a part of that which 
has been sent abroad, would have been 
quite sufiicicnt to produce the ofloot I 
think, therefore, with Mr Senior, that 
tbo tithe, oven boforo its commutation, 
bad ceased to bo a cause of lugb pneos 
or low profits, and bad becomo a more 
deduction from rent , its other ofiects 
being, that it caused the countiy to 
have no greater capital, no larger pro- 
duction, and no more niimoroiis popn 
lotion than if it bad boon one tenth 
less fertile than it is , or let us rather 
say one twentieth, (considenng how 
gi-cat a portion of the land of Great 
Ttntam w as titlie-froo) 

But though tithes and other taxes ' 
on ngncultural produce, when of long 
Btouuing, either do not raise tho price 
of food and lower profits at oU, or if at 
nil, not in proportion to the tax , yot 
tbo abrogation of such taxes, when 
they exist, does not tho less dimmish 
price, and, in general, raise the rate ofj 
profit Tbo abobtion of a titbo takes 
one tenth from the cost of production, 
and coiiBoquontly from tbo pnee, of 
all ogncultnrol prodneo , and unless it 
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iicuiftiienllj rnises tlio Inliouwr P rt 
niurLmLiiiB, it lowers tlic coH oi mlwir, 
and mi-OB rrofits Kent, cstimalLiI in j 
monet or in commodilic'i, i.cwcrillj’ 
rcmninB ns bofnro, cetini'ittd in ft}.n 
cultiinil ])roduct, it is miscd J iu 
country ndiU ne niiicli b\ llic rciM-ai ol 
a titlie, totliL margin whiclniiterroncB 
between it and ibe stationnrr an 
ib cut off from tbat mnrgiu b> n tillio 
when first imposed Aeeuiuulaiion is 
greath ncLolcrottd , an 1 if population 
also increases, tbo pneo of corn iitim.' 
dmtely bccins to recover ilBcIf, and 
rent to rise, tbuB prnlnalK trail- 
femng tbo benefit of tbt rmiiMioii, 
from tbo consumer to tbo landlonL 
* Tbo effects wbicb tbo* result from 
kbobsbing tltbo, reSidt efiimllv (roiii 
Vbat baa been douo by the arraiift 
mcnls under tbo Commutation Act I t 
converting it into a rent-ebarge W hen 
tbo tax, instead of being lened on tbo 
1 whole produce of the soil, is levied o ilv 

\ from the portions winch pai lent, and 
does not touch nn\ fash cxti iision of 
cultiiation, the tax no longer forms 
ant part of the cost of production ol 
the portion of tbo produce v-bnb rogn 
latcB tbo pnee of oil tbo rest The 
land or capital wliieb pajb no rent, con 
now send its produce to market one 
tenth clioapor Tbo commutation of 
tithe ought tberoforo tobnio produced 
a considerable fall in tbo avorago price 
of com If It bad not <mme so gradu 
ally into operation, and if tbo pneo ol 
com had not dunng the same ponod 
been under tbo influeuco of several 
other causes of chaugc, tlio effect would 
probabh have been markedly conspicu 
ons As It 18 , there can bo no doubt 
tbat this circiircstanco has bad its 
sbaTc in tbo fall which has taken placo 
in the cost of production and m tbo 
pnee of home grown produce , tboogb 
the effects of the groat agncullnrul 
improvements which have been simul 
laneouslv advancing, and of the free 
admission of agncullural produce from 
foreign countnes, have masked those 
of the other cause. This fall of pneo 
would not m itself have any tendency 
injunouB to the landlord, mneo com 
rents are increased in tbo same ratio in 
which the pnee of com is diminished 
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But ncitlu r dm * tl lu ary way tend U 
incn.n''C Ins inc'iinc The rent rlia'p^ 
then f re, vrl u h iv lor tithe 

IS n di ad lo s to him at ibe ejjnm ma 
of tvi tiughas 3 cud the toniiuuia 
tioD of titlic was not a mcr« alu ratit a 
in tliL mo-lo in which the landlord K'*!* 
an tnslingbirihiTi, but tbeimi>-> itiot 
of a Mew oil' , nluf I'Oing afforJnd to 
the consumer at Ih eiiwntc of the 
landlord, who, ho levOr, l-egins luitn" 
(tiatdi to ncont p Ogn'^iie indcnms 
firaiion at the Ci)')5Um''r< exjv. if", by 
the impiilfo given to tccu milation and 
jsvpnhlion 


§ ■> \V< Imvt hitlicrto mquircil intc 
the effects of taxi-', on ro nmo-litiC'', on , 
the afiumption that th"v are leii dj 
impartmllr on every iinidoiD which the ' 
commi«lity can I" pr aIuo d or broiigbl j 
to market Anulbi r tla*s of ca ns denv ■ 
tiona IS o|"nfil, if wo mppo that tins 
impartiality is not nnmtained, and 
that the tax is impjsi d, not on the 
commivditv, but on tome jwrticulsr , 
modo of ohtiimng it 

Suppose tbatacommodilvu cajuUc 
of being made bv two dilltront nro- 
cctscs , as a manufarturiu coi iinmlity 
may bo produced either bv band or 
b^ steam ixn cr, sugar nnv bo innda 
either trom the sugar-cane or from 
beet root, cattle fattened ciihcr ou hav 
and green crops, or on oil caVe and the 
refuse of brewencs It is tbo intorcst' 
ol tbo community, tbat of the two 
methods, prodcccrB should adopt Hint 
wliicli pro luces tbo be-ii fvrliclu at tbo 
Jonesl pnee This being also tbo in 
lenslof the producers, nnlesi nrolectcd 
iigniusl competilmn, and shielded from 
the penalties of indoleucu , the process 
must advantageous to tbo community 
is that wlucli, if not interfered with by 
gororaraenf, they ultimately find it to 
their advantage to adopt Rupp so 
bowover tbat a tax is laid on one of 
the processes, and no tax at alt, or one 
ol smaller amount, on the other If tbo 
taxed proccs-, is the one which tbo pro- 
ducers would not have adopted, tha 
measure is sunply nugaton But if 
tbo tax tails, as it is of coiireo intended 
to do, uTOn tbo one w bicb they would 
have adopted, it creates an nrtiJloial 
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for profemng the untaied pro- 
{cesp. though (he infcnor of the two 
If, tlitrefore, it hip ntiy effect at all, it 
jMuses tho commoditi to bo produced 
{of worse quahti, or at a grcitor ex 
jpenso of labour, it causes so much of 
the labour of tho comniumtv to bo 
i|Wasted, and the copital era^lojed m 
supporting and remunerating that 
labour to uc exiicndod ns usolessl), as 
of It vrero spent in hinng men to dig 
holes and hU them up again 'lliis 
waste of labour and capital constitutes 
an addition to the cost of production of 
the commoditj, which raises its \alue 
and pnee in a correspondm^ ratio, and 
thus the owners of the capital are in 
dcmniGed llic loss falls on the con 
Burners , though the capital of tho 
country is also erontually diminished, 
by the diminution of tboir means of 
taping, and m some degree, of their 
induceincuts to save 
'ITio hind of tax, therefore, which 
comes under tho gcnoral denomination 
of a discnmmating duty, transgresses 
tjic rule that taxes should take as little 
as po'siblo from tho tax payer beyond 
what thej bring into tho treasmy 
of the state A discnminatuig dutj 
makes the consumer pai two distinct 
taxes, onlj one of which is paid to the 
goiemraenl, and that freqncntly the 
less onerous of tho two Ifn tax wore 
laid on sugar produced fixim the cane, 
leaving tho sugar from beobroot un 
taxed, then in so far as cane sugar 
conhnuod to he used, tho tax on it 
would he paid to the treasury, and 
might ho as nnobjectiouablo as most 
other taxes , but if cane sugar, having 
previously been eboaper than boot-root 
sugar, was now dearer, and boot-root 
sugar waste any considerablo amount 
substituted for it, and fields laid out 
and manufactonos ostablisbcd lu con- 
sequence, tho government would gam 
no rcpenuo from the beet-root sugar, 
whdo tbo consumers of it would paj a 
real tax Thov would pap for boot-root 
sugar more than they had previously 
paid for cane sugar, and tho difference 
would go to indemnify producers for a 
portion of tho labour of the country 
actually thrown away, mproduemg by 
the laliour of (say) throe hundred men. 


what could bo ohtamod by the other 
process with the labour of two hundred 
One of tho commonest cases of dis- 
criminating duties, IS that of a tax on 
the importation of a commoditp capa 
bio of Doing produced at home, imac- 
compamed by au equivalent tax on 
tho home production A commodity is 
never permanently imported, unless it 
can bo obtained from abroad at a 
smaller cost of labour and capital on 
the whole, than is noccssaiy for pro- 
duoing it Ii^ therefore, by a duty on 
the importation, it is rendered cheaper 
to prouuco the article than to import 
it, an extra quantity of labour and 
capital 18 expended, wnlhout any extra 
result The labour is usoLss, and the 
capital IS spent in paying people foi 
labonously domg nothing All custom 
duties which oponite ns an encourage 
ment to tho home production of the 
taxed article, are thus an eminently 
wasteful mode of raising a rovenuo 
This character bolougs in a peculiar 
deme to oustora duties on the produce 
of land, unless countervailed by excise 
duties ou the home production Suoh 
taxes bring less into tho pubho troa 
sury, compared with what they take 
from the consumers, than any other 
imposts to which cinhzed nations are 
usually subject If the wheat pro- 
duced lu a countiy is twenty miUious 
of quarters, and the consumption 
twonty-oue miUions, a million bomg 
annualli imported, and if on this 
million a duti is laid which raises the 
price ten sudlings per quarter, the 
pnoe which is raised is not that of 
the miUion only, but of the whole 
twenly-oue milhons Taking the most 
favonrable, but extremely improbable 
supposition, that the importation is 
not at nil checked, nor the home pro 
duchon enlarged, the state gains a 
revenue of only half a miUion, while 
tho conaumera ore taxed ten millions 
and a half the ton millions bemg a 
contnhutioii to the homo growers, who 
are forced by competition to resign it 
all to the landlords The oensumei 
thus pays to the owners of land an 
additional tax, equal to twenty times 
that which he pays to fhe state Let 
us now suppose that tho tax lesUy 
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cliocka importation bitppuse imiiorfa- 
hon slopped altogether in oitlitmiy 
jonrs, It ueing found that Iho million 
of quarters can he obtained, by a more 
olalMirato cultia atioii, or ba breaking 
up infonor land, at a less advance than 
ten shillings upon tho prcaaous pnco 
— bay, for instance, five shillings a 
quarter Tho revenuo noav obtains 
nothing, except from tho extraordinary 
imports avliich may happen to tako 
place in a season of scarcity But tho 
consumers pay every year a tax of 
file shillings on the ivholo twenty one 
millions of quarters, amounting to 5k 
millions sterhng Of this the odd 
250,0001 goes to compensate the 
growers of tho last million of quarters 
For tho lahour and capital wasted 
under tho compulsion of tho law 
Tho romaming five millions go to 
enneh tho landtorda ns before 

y inch IS the operation uf what aro 
hnicallj termed Com Lang, when 
t laid on, and such continues to 
their operation, so long ns they 
have any effect at all in r using tho 
pnco of com Bat I am by no means 
of opinion that in tlio long ran they 
keep up either pneos or rents in tlie do 
mo wluch these consideratmns might 
lead ns to suppose What wo ha\o 
said rcspcctmg the effect of tithes and 
other taxes on agnoultural produce, 
applies in a great degree to com laws 
they anticipate nrlificinll} a nso of 
pnco and of rent, which would at all 
events have taken place through the 
mcrease of population and of prodno- 
lion Tho diffcrerce between a country 
I without com laws, and a countiy which 
< has long had com lows, is not so mneh 
I that tho last has a higher pnee or n 
I larger rental, but that it has the same 
J pnee and the same rental with a sniallor 
■k oggrogafe capital and a smaller popu 
f lation The imposition of com laws 
< raises rents, hnt retards that progress 
c of accumulation wluch would in no 
J long penod have rawed them fully as 
^ mneii The repeal of com laws tends 
to lower rents, but it nnchains a force 
winch, in n progressive state of capital 
and population, restores and oven in 
creases tho fonucr amount There is 
every reason to expect that nnde^ the 
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virlually free importation ofagncultnral 
produce, at last extorted from the raliiig 
powers of this country, the pnco of food, 
if population goes on increasing, will 
gradually but steadily rise , though this 
effect max for a time be postponed by 
the strong current which in tlus country 
has set in (and the impulse is extending 
itself to other countnes) towards tho 
improvenient of agricultural science, 
and its increased application to prac- 
liec 

What we ha\o said of duties on nil 
piirtation generally, is equally appli 
cable to discriminating duties wlncb 
favonr importation from ono place or 
in ono particular manner, in contradis- 
tinction to others snoh ns tho pro 
fercnco given to tho prodneo of n colony , 
or of a countn with wluch thcro is a 
commercial treaty or the higher duties 
formerly imposed by onr navigation 
laws on goods imported in other than 
Bntish shipping Whatever else may 
bo alleged in favour of snob distinc 
tions, wnonovor lho\ are not nugatory, 
they aro economically wasteful They 
induce a resort to a more costly mode 
of obtaining a commodity, in hen of 
one less costly, and thus causo a por 
tion of the labour which tho country 
employs in providiiig itsolt with foreign 
commodities, to he saonficed without 
return 
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Hioro 18 ono more point, re 
luting to tho operation of taxes on 
commodities conveyed Irom one conn 
try to another, which requires notice 
the influence which they exert on in 
tcmational oxchangos Evoiy tax on"! 
n commodity tends to raiso its pnco, , 
and consequently to lesson tho demand ' 
for it in tho market in which it is sold. , 
All taxes on international trade tcndA?'^' 
therefore, to produce a disturhance and 1 
rcadiustmont of what we have temied I 
the Jvquation of Intomational Demand J 
This conndoration leads to some rather 
cunoiis consequences, which havoheen tr 

E omted out in tho separate essay on 
atcmational Commerce, already sove- ^ 
nil times referred to in this treatise 
Taxes on foreign trade aro of two j 


kinds — taxes on Imports, and on ex-j-'- 
ports On tho first aspect of thei 
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/llintterit ■sronld Boem that both thoso 
1 taxes are paid by tbo consumers of 
\tbe commfxlitr, that taxes on exports 
consequently fall entirely on foreigners, 
taxes on imports rvholl^ on the nomo 

( consumer The true state of the case, 
bmvever, is much more complicated 
“By taxing exports, ive mav, in 
i certain circumstances, produce a divi- 
iRion of the advantage of the trade 
jmoro favourable to ourselves In some 
jca'os wo mar draw into our coDcra, at 
jtbe expense of foreigners, not only tbo 
(whole tax, but more than the tax in 
{Other cases, we should gain exactly the 
lax , in Others, less than the tax. In this 
last case, a part of the tax is homo by 
onrsclves possibly the whole, possibly 
even, as we shall show, more than the 
whole ’’ 

Reverting to the supposititious case 
employed in tho Essay, of a trade be 
tween Germany and England in broad 
1 cloth and linen' “ suppose that England 
! taxes her export of cloth, the tax not 
I being supposed high enough to induce 
! Germany to produce cloth for herself 
‘ The pnee at which cloth can bo sold 
in Germany is angmented by tbo tax 
This will probablr dimimsb tho qnan 
tity consuracd. It may dimmish it so 
mnch that, even at the increased pnee, 
there will not bo required so great a 
money value as before Or it may not 
dimmish it at all, or so little, that in 
consequence of tho higher price, a 
greater money value will bo purchased 
than before In this lost case, Eng 
land vail gain at the expense of Ger- 
many, not only tbo wbolo amount of 
the duty, but more, for, tbo money 
value of her exports to Gormanr being 
increased, while her imports remam 
the same, money will flow into England 
from Gorruan} Tho pneo of cloth 
v^ nso m England, and consequontly 
m Germany, but tho pnee of hnen 
wiU fall in Gormnni,nnd consequently 
Englani We shall export less 


in „ 

cloth, and import more linen, till the 
equihbnnm is restored. It thus ap- 
pears (what IS at first sight somewhat 
remarkable) that by taxing her exports, 
England would, m somo coiiceivablo 
oircumstancos, not only gam from her 
toreign customerB the whole amount of 
p a 


bifi 

the tax, but would also get her imports 
cbeaper She would get them cheaper 
in two wajs, for she would obtain 
them for less money, and would have 
more money to purchaso them witL 
Germany, on the other hand, would 
sufier doubly she would have to pay 
for her cloth a pnee increased not only 
by the duty, but hi tho influx of money 
into England, whfle the same change 
in the dislnbntion of the circulatmg 
medium would leave her less mone} to 
purebase it with 

“ This, however, is onl} one of three 
possible cases If, after the imposition / ’ 
of tho duty, Gennany requires so di ! 
mimsbcd a quantity of cloth, that its 
total value is exactly the same os be 
fore, the balance of trade would he un- 
disturbed , England will gam the duty, 
Germany will lose it, and nothing more 
If) again, the imposibon of the duty 
occasions such a ialhng off in the do 
maud that Germany requires a loss 
pecuniaiT value than before, our ex- 
ports will no longer pay for our im 
ports , money must pass fiom England 
into Gonnany, and Germany’s share 
of the advantago of the trade will bo 
increased. By the change in the dis- 
tnbntiou of money, cloth will fall in 
England, and therefore it will, of 
course) fall in Qennanj Thus Ger- 
many will not pay the whole of the 
tax From the same cause, linen vmU 
nso in Gennany, and consequently m 
England MTien this alteration of 
prices has so adjusteil the demand, 
that tho cloth and the linen again pay 
for one another, the result is that Ger 
many has paid only a port of the tax, 
and the remainder of wliat has been 
received mto our treasury has come in 
directly out of the pockets of our own 
consumers of Imen, who pay a higher 
pnee for that imported commodity in 
consequence of the tax on our exports, 
while at the same time they, in con 
sequence of the efflux of money and 
tho fall of pnees, have smaller money 
incomes wherewith to pay for tho hnen 
at that advanced pnee 

“It 18 not an impossible supposition 
that by taxmg our exports we might 
not only gam notlong from the fo- 
reigner, tho tax bemg paid out of out 
Xj L 
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own pocVcto,bTjt might even compel 
our own people to pu^ ft Bccond tftx to 
the foreigner Suppose, as before, that 
the demand of Germany for cloth fftlls 
off Fo much on the imposition of the 
dutT, that she requires a smaller monej 
value than bcforCj but that the case la 
so different with linen in England, that 
when the pneo nses the demand either 
docs not tall off at all, or so little that 
the money value required is greater 
than before Tlie Grst effect of laying 
on the duty is, os l-cfore, that the cloth 
exported will no longer pai for tho linen 
inipo'tcd Monev will therefore flow 
out of England into Germany One 
effect IB to raiBO tho price of linen in 
Gcrmani, and consequently in Eng 
t land But this, by the supposition, 
instead of stopping the ctflni of money, 
only mahcB it greater, becauso the 
higher tlie pnee, the greater the money 
value of tho linen consumed Tho ha 
hnce, therefore, can only be restored 
by the other effect, which is going on 
at the tame time, namely, tho fall of 
cloth in tho r nglisli and consequently 
111 the German inarhct Even when 
clotli has faltfu so low that its pnte 
ivith lilt dutt IS onlt equal to what itR 
price without the dutj was at first, it 
II not a iicc Bsirv tonicqucncc that tho 
fall wall ttnji , for tho same amount of 
( xpo-tMion ai befon will not now suf 
G ctopav tho incrtascd money value 
of the imivnrts, and although the Ger 
man lonsumcrs have now noltnh cloth 
at the o! 1 pn e, but likcinMi increnscd 
mo cy ntoincs, it is not certain that 
tlwy will It; incUneil to emplov tho in 
cr^i'e o'" their iiirr, los m increasing 
their parJiaics of cloth Tho price of 
c’f, li, tbertfore mn»t perhaps fell, to 
mt'w ll <3 equilibnum more than the 
whf ic auir unt of th“ duty, Germany 
niav be enabl-d to import clo'h at a 
lowfr pr e whrii it islax h 1 , than when 
It waa untaxrd and tin-, gam she will 
•cqinm at the exj-enre of the rngh«Ii 
’ coftmiiicrR of hr > n who, in addition, 
■will 1-0 th<- teal t ayert; o'" the wb I’e of 
vl rt IS rc''t'i»c<l at thrir own custom 
1 1"* rrderthf nai h r/dutiri on tho 
e o*' cloth ” 

It i‘ almi-i'. tint rc(*«arT to remark 
thi! clclh and hnen am berc m»roly 


representativeB of exports and imMrtt 
in general , and that the effect which 
a tax on exports might have in increas- 
ing the cost of imports, would affect 
the imports from all countnea, and not 
pccuharly the articles which might bo 
imported from the particular conntiy 
to which the taxed exjmrts were sent 

“Such are the extremely vanous 
effects which may result to ourselves 
and to OUT enstomere from the impoai 
tion of taxes on our exports , and tho 
doterroinmg circumstances are of a 
nature so imperfectly ascertainable, 
that it must bo almosi impossible to 
decide with anv certamtv, oven after 
the tax has been imposed, whether wo 
have been gamers uy it or losers ” 
In genera], however, there could bo little 
doubt that a country winch imposed 
such taxes would succeed in making 
foreign conntnes contnbuto something 
to Its revenue , but unless the taxed 
article be one for which their demand 
18 extremely urgent, they will seldom 
pay the whole of the amount which the 
tax brings m ^ " In any case, whatever 
we gain is lost by somolKidy else, and 
there is the expense of the collection 
besides if international morality, 
th( rcforc, were rigbtl} understood and 
acted upon, such taxes, ns being con 
trary to tho universal weal, would not 
exist ’’ 

Thus far of duties on exports Wo 
now proceed l^he more ordinary case 
of duties on imports “ We have had an 
example of a tax on exports, that is, on 
foreigners, falling in part on oursolvos. 

0 shall therefore not be surprised . 
if wo find a tax on imports, that is, I 
oil ourselves, partly falling upon fo-, 
feigners 

* Instead of taxing the cloth which) 
wo export, suppose that wo tax the/ 
linen which wo import Tlie duty» 
which we are now snpposing must not 
be what is termed a protecting duly, 

* I'roliaUj- thf etronccit known inilnnco 
of o t&r(;» TCTcnue rniifd trtmi forfignm t>T 
o Ux nnaxporti, is ihe opium tmito with 

' TSrnigh pHoo of the article under 
tl e Oorerement monopoly (which i» rqiiivo- 
I-nt to 1 Inch eijiort dutr) um ro little elTcct 
m tUffontac-ni; lie eomumptlon, that It fa 

u lo hare tiecu occa touallv *oId til China 
for w much oe In weght in lUTcr 
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that 18, a dnty Biifficiently high to 
induco ua to produce tlio artide at 
homo If it hod tins effect, it would 
deafroy entirely the trido both in cloth 
and in hnon, and both countnes would 
loao tho whole of tho advantage which 
tht) previoush gained by exchanging 
tho‘:o commodities with ono anniher 
We stippo'^e a dut^ which niiglit dimi 
hhIi thoconcuniption of tho article, but 
which would not prevent us from con- 
tinuing to import, 08 before, w hotel or 
linen we did consume 

“ Tlio cqmlibniini of tniJo would bo 
] distiirlK^l if the imiwsition of the tax 
I diraini-slicd, in tho slightest degree, the 
tquantily of linen consumed For, os 
Who tax 18 levied at our oivn custom 
house, tho Gonnan exporter onij re 
ccives the same pnee os formerly, 
though the Engli'U consumer pays a 
higher ono If, therefort, there oe anv 
diminution of tho quantity bought, at 
though n larger sum of moiiev may ho 
actimlh lam out in tho nrholo, a 
Braalhr ono will bojiiie from En gland 
t o Germa ny this sum will no longer 
lie an equivalent for tho sum dnn from 
Geniiany to England for cloth, tho ba- 
lance Ihonofore most be paid in monof 
Pnees wall fall in (teminny and rise in 
England , linen will fall m the Gorman 
marhet , cloth wnll nso in tho English 
The Germans will pay a higher pnee 
for cloth, and will have smnUer mouev 
incoiiies to bny it with , while the Eng 
hsh will obtain linen cheaper, that is, 
its pnee will exceed what it previously 
was by less than tho amount of tho 
duty, while their means of purchasing 
it will bo increased by tho increase of 
their money incomes 

"If tho imposition of the tax does 
not dimmish the demand, it will leave 
tho trade exactly as it was before We 
shall import as much, and export ns 
much , the whole of tho tax will be 
paid out of our own pooLets 

"But the imposition of a tax on a 
commodity almost always dimmmhes 
the demand more or loss , and it can 
never, or scarcely ever, increase tho 
demand It may, therefore, be laid 
down as a principle, that a tax on im 
ported commodities, when it really 
operates as a tax, and not as a prohi- 


bition either total or partial, almost nl ' 
wnva,falja in part n pon theToreignefs , 
^0 conSiHiFour-goo 3 ir,-and that this! 
iTa mode in which a nation may ap-^ 
propnato to itself at the expense 
iff-Joreign^, a larger share than 
would otherwise belong to it of tho 
increase in the general prodnchvo 
ness of the labour and capital of the 
world, which results from the inter 
change of commodities among na- 
tions ’’ 

'Ihose are, therefore, in the nght 
who maintain that ^axes^on imports 
aro^partly paid by foroignors , but they 
arc mistaken when they say, that_it is 
by the foreim producer It is not on 
tlio person from whom we buy, but oh 
all those who buy from us, that a poiy 
tion of our custom duties spontaneously 
falls It IS the foreign consumer of our 
exported commodities, who is obliged 
to pay a hijghor price for them because 
we niamtam revenue duties on foreign 
goods 

There are bnt two oases in which 
duties on commodities can m any de- 
me, or m any manner, fall on the pro- 
ducer Ono is, when tho article is a 
Blnet monopoll, and at a scarcity pnee 
The price m this case bomg only limited 
by the desires of the bui'or , the sura 
obtained for the rostnoted supplvbemg 
tho utmost which tho buyers would con 
sent to give rather than go without it , 
if tho treasury mtercepts a partofthi«, 
tho pnee cannot be nirther raised to 
compensate for the tax, and it must be 
paid from the monopoly p rofits A tax 
on rare and higE'pncMTntres will fall 
wholly on the grow ers, or rather, on 
tho owners of the vmeyards The 
second case m which the pToduoer 
sometimes bears a portion of the tax, 
IS more important the case-oLdijties 
onjthe„produc 6 ,oLJSn 3 ^orj 5 f mines 
These might be so high as to dimmish 
matenally the demand for the produce, 
and compel the abandonment of some 
of the infenor qnahties of land or mmes 
Supposing this to bo the effect^ the con 
Bumors, both m the countiy itself and 
in those which dealt with it, would oh 
tarn the produce at smaller cost , and 
a part only, instead of the whole, ol 
the duty would fall on the purchaser, 
li L S 
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wlio ■^roald be indeitimfied chiefly at 
the cipcjiKC of the landowners or mine 
or^Ticrs in the producing country 

Duties on importation may, then, he 
divided '* into two classes those 
which have the effect of encouraging 
some particular branch of domestic in 
I dustry , and tho'e which have not Tlie 
former arc pualy mischievous, both to 
the country imposing them, and to 
tho"** with whom it trades They pre- 
vent a easing of labour and capital, 
which, if permitted to be made, would 
Ito dmded in some proportion or other 
between the importing countrr and the 
conntncB which buy what that countiy 
dr>»5 or might export 

“Tlie other cla's of duties are those 
which do not encourage one mode of 
procuring an article at the expense of 
another, hut allow interchange to take 
place just as if the duty did not exist, 
and to produce the saving of labour 
whuh constitutes the motive to inter 
national, as to all other commerce Of 
this Kind nn. duties on the importntioii 
of any commodity which could not by 
any [‘o^silihtv bo produced at homo , 
and duties not sufficicntiv high to 
countcrlialnnce the diffcience of cx- 
pen-e between the pro-luction of the 
ariitlo at home and its importation 
ur the money which is brought into 
the treasury of any country bv taxes 
or tins kit description, a part only is 
}'aid by the people of that countiy , the 
mrjundtr by the foreign consumers of 
luKirpiols 

‘‘^cvertllcle"l, this latter kind of 
taxciare in principle ns ineligible as 
ttie foTrer, thouch not prccisoK on the 
»it.e ^md A pro.cciing dutv can 
lJUt always 

end n^-eciirnlT of loi., to the countiy 
Hi^ ug It, ju.t so fara.itiscffici 
ca ll, to It, cnl A non pn.tccting 
d.,tv, ca the c nlrary would in most 
ca-^< U a sot rr-orgnm fa ihcconr/trr 
rmpo ,ng It m so hr a, thwvnn^ part 
t) t) e weichl of Its tanj upon other 
p^yle 1 ‘ a gam but jt would l^i « 
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means which it could seldom be ad' 
visnble to adopt, being so easily couu- 
temeted by a prccisoly similar pro- 
ceeding on the other side 

“If England, in the case already 
supposed, sought to obtain for herself 
more than her natural sliare of the 
advantage of the trade with (lermnny 
by imposmg a duty upon linen, Ger 
many would only have to impose a 
duty upon cloth, sufficient to dimmish 
the demand for that article about as 
much ns the demand for linen had been 
diminished m England by the tax 
Things would then be m before, and 
each countiy would pnv~ its' own _tax/ 
Unless, ludeed, tho sum of the twd 
duties exceeded tho enliro advantage 
of the trade , for in that case tho tradei 
and Its advantage, would cease en 
tirelv ‘ 

“There would he no ndvantOM,, 
thi reforo, in imposing duties of this' 
kind, with a view to gain by them in ' 
the manner which has been pointed 
out But when any part of the revenue 
IS derived from taxes on commodities, 
these may often he ns little ohjeebon 
able ns the rest It is evident, too, 
that considorations of reciprocity, which 
arc quite unessential when the matter 
in debate is a protecting duty, are of 
mntcnnl importance when the repeal 
of duties of this other description is 
discussed. A country cannot be ex- 
t>ectcd to renounce the power of taxing 
lorcigncrs, unless foreigners will in re 
tuni practise towards itself tho sams 
forbearance The only mode in which 
a country can save itself from being a 
loser by the revenue duties imposed by 
other couiitncs on its commodities, is 
to impose corresponding revenne duties 
on theirs Only it must take care tlint^ 
those duties ho not so high as to exceed j 
all that remains of tho advantage off 
the trade, and put an end to importo-* 
tion altogether, causing tho article to 
^ citlier produced at homo, or im- 
ported from anollmr and a dearer 
innrkol.’’ 
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CHAPTEE V 


OP BOMB O 

5 1 Besides direct tsTcs on in 
come, nnd taxes on consumption, the 
financial systems of most countnes 
compnso a vnnety of nii'ctllaneons 
imposts, not stnctly included in either 
, -class Tho modern European sj stems 
retain many such taxes, though in 
much less number nnd vnnety than 
those semi barbarous mvemmenta 
which European infliienco has not vet 
reached In some of these, scarcely 
lanv incident of life bos escaped being 
[made an excuse for tome fiscal einc- 
'tmn, hardly any net, not belonging to 
daily routine, can bo performed b^ any 
one, witboiit obtaining leave from some 
agent of government, which is only 
granted in consideration of a payment 
ospecnilv when the act requires tho aid 
or the peculiar guarnntco of a public 
BUthontj In the present treatise we 
may confine our attention to such 
taxes ns htclv existed, or still exist, in 
countnes umnlly classed ns cinhscd 
In almost all nations a considorablo 
revenue is drawn from taxes on con- 
tracts Tbeso are imposed in vnnous 
forms One expedient is that of taxing 
the legal instrument which serves as 
evidence of the contract, and which is 
comraonh tlie only evidence legally 
admissible In England, scarcely any 
contract is binding unless executed on 
stamped paper, which has paid a tax 
*0 government, and until very lately, 
when the contract related to propertv 
the tax was proportionally muon 
heovier on the smaller than on the 
larger transactions , which is still tnio 

S e of those taxes There are also 
duties on the IbmI instruments 
are evidence of the fulfilment of 
/contracts, such as acknowledgments 
of receipt, and deeds of release Taxes 
on contracts are not always levied by 
means of stamps The duty on sales 
by auebon, abrogated by Sir Eobert 
Pool, was an instance in point The 
taxes on transfer? of landed property, 
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in France, are another in England 
these are stamp-dubes. In somo 
countnes, contracts of many kinds are 
not valid unless reg^stere^ and their 
registration is made an occasion for a 
tax. 

Of taxes on contractfl, the most im- 
portant are those on the transfer of 
property, chiefly on purchases and 
sales 'I axes on the sale of consumable 
comniodihLS are simply taxes on those 
conimodibts If thepr affect only some 
particular commodities, they raiso the 
pnees of those commodities, and are 
paid by tho consumer If tho attempt 
were made to tax all purchases and 
sales, which, however absurd, was for 
contunes the law of Spam, the tax, if 
it could be enforced, would bo equiva 
lent to a tax on all commodihes, and 
would not affect prices if levied from 
the sellers, it would be a tax on profits, 
if from the buvers, a tax on consurap- 
bon , and neither cla'S could throw llio 
burthen upon tho other If confined 
to some one mode of salo, as for ex- 
ample by anchon, it discomagcs re- 
course to that mode, and if ol nn^ 
matenal amount, prevents it from being 
adopted at nil, unless in a case of 
emergency, in which case as the seller 
18 under a necessity to sell, but the 
buyer under no necessity to buy, the 
tax falls on tho seller j nnd this was 
the strongest of the objeebona to the 
auchon duty it almost always fell on 
a necessitous person, nnd in the cnsis 
of his necessihes 

Taxes on tho purchase and sale of 
land are, in most counmes, bable to 
the same objeefaon Landed property 
in old countnes is seldom parted with, 
except from reduced circumstances, or 
some urgent need the seller, ‘here- 
fore, must take what he can get, while 
the buyer, whoso object is an invest- 
ment, makes his caJculabons on the 
interest which he can obtain for his 
money in other ways, and will not bv 
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3 '’ he 15 charged tnth a goTcmment tax 
on the 1 mn-:actinn ■>" It has indeed 
heen ohjcctcd, that this argument 
wunld not apply if all modes of iierma- 
nent investment, snch as the purchase 
of government secnnlies, shares in 
joint-stock companies, mortgages, and 
the like, were subject to the same tax 
But even then, if jiaid bj the buyer, it 
V70 uH he cquualenl to a tax on in- 
tcrost if sufTicientlv heavy to he of 
anv iniTOrtance, it would disturb the 
established relation between interest 
and profit, and the disturhanee would 
redress Itself by a nse in the rate of 
interest, and a fall of the price of land 
and of all secuntics It appears to me, 
therefore, that the seller is the person 
bv whom sjch taxes, unless under 
t^’cul ar circumstances, will genemllr 
la. home 

I AH taxes must be condemned which 
! throw nh 3 tncl(,s in the way of the sale 
cflnnil, or o.hcr instnimcits of produc- 
tion Sutli sales tend naturally to 
ti nder the property more jiroductive 
1 lie srller, wlictlier moved bj nccesmtT 
r* cho’ce IS pn Inblv some one who ib 
f iihir nthout the means, or without 
the cr.pacitr, to make the most advan- 
lagCOLs us/ of the prop-rty for prod, lo- 
tncjiirpo s while the huvor, on tlio 
ctlurliand, is at anv rate not ncedv 
anl IS fnqcenllr both inclined and 
abl‘ to imjirove the properly, since, oi 
n H worth more to such a ponton than 
to anv ctl »r, he u ,0 

h clKsi I I^ic-,t Ml t4ies, there 
I 0 f, and all ' fiic, ttics and erpens- s, 
arrsxcd t re h contracts are deei 
dlv i-T_ental, r-pccnllv in the 
e ( tl , lojrte of hnbsisten'x*, 
''npmelfiunda'ionr, fall wealth, 
'n the ,in, ovsircn: of which, there 
f.-T;/" dcpe'nds Tskj great 

f n it -, rrr-iot b riven (0 enable 
t'r 1 to pass in-o the bands, and as 

i~ *’'r rCQnirn 

Tvx.-//r 5 «ul, ,1 , en 

b t esse i^cqnltlD/; 

, ''m'' l» rS 

r e o' ur.YY’ ' »’•“ » t'ib 


Slime the inodes of aggregation or divi- 
sion, most conducive to its productive- 
ness If landed properties are too 
large, alienation should bo free, in 
order that they may be snbdividea , if 
too small, in order that they may ho 
umted All taxes on the transfer of 
landed property should be abolished , 
hut, as the landlords have no claim to 
he reheved from any reservation which 
the stale has hithct to made in its own 
favour from the amount of their rent, 
an annual impost equivalent to the 
average produce of these taxes should 
he distributed over the land generally, 
in the fonu of a land tax 

Some of the taxes on contracts are 
very pernicious, imposing a vartual 
penalty upon transactions which it 
ought to he the policy of the legislator 
to encourage Of this sort is the stamp 
dutv on leases, which in a country of 
large properties are an essential condi 
tion of good ngncnllnrc , and tho tax 
on insurances, a direct discouragement 
to prudence and forethought In tho 
case of fire insurances, the tax was 
until lately in all cases, and still is 
in most ca'cs, exactly double tho 
amount of the premium of insurance on 
common nsks , so that the person m 
Eunng is obliged by the government 
to paj for the insurance just three 
times the value of the nsk If this tax 
existed in France, we should not see, as 
vredo in some ofhcrprovinccs, tho plate 
of an insurance compaiiv on almost 
every wltage or hovel ’This, indeed, 
must be asenbod to the provident and 
calculating habits produced by tbo dis- 
wmination of propertv through the la- 
bounng class but a tax of so extra- 
vagant an amount would be a heavy 
drag upon any habits of prondonco 

§ 2 Ivoarlj allied to the taxes nnl 
contracts are Iboso on communication 
1 uc pnncijisl of those is the postago 
tax , to which mav be added taxes on 
tUvertisf ments, and on newspapers, 
winch are taxes on the communicatioo 
! M infiinnali/in 

Flie common mode of levying a taxi 
on tli>' c mveynneo of letters, is bv 
the government the solo nu t 
Inonsi^d earner of them, and demand 
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/inp a moEopoIv pnco A\Tien this 
pnco 18 Eo nicKicmto ns it is in this 
country niiiler ttc unifomi penny post- 
age, Ecarcclv if nt nil exceeding whnt 
would bo cbnrged under tlio freest 
coiuMtition br nnv private cimpan^, it 
cnn hardly be considered ns tnxntion, 
but rather ns the profits of a business , 
ahateier excess there is nbore the 
crdinnrv profits of stock being n fair 
result of the saving of expense, caused 
by hann^ only one establishment and 
one sol ot arrangcnients for the whole 
country, instead of many competing 
ones llic business, too, being one 
which both can and ought to bo con- 
ducted on fixed rules, is one of the few 
businesses which it is not unsuitable to 
a goieinment to conduct ITie post 
ofhcc, therefore, is at present one of the 
best of the sourccj from which this 
country denies its revenno Bnt a 
postage much exceeding what ■would 
00 paid for the same service in a sj stem ' 
of freedom, is not a desirablo tax Its 
chief weight falls on letters of business, 
and increases the expense of merenn 
tile relations between distant places 
It i« like an attempt to raise a large 
revenue b\ heavy tolls it obstructs all 
operations by which goods are con- 
veyed from place to place, and dis 
courages the production of commodities 
in one place for consumption in an 
other, which is not only in itself one 
of tho greatest sources of economy of 
labour, but is a necessary condition of 
almost all improvements in production, 
and one of the strongest stimnlants to 
industry and promoters of civilization 

A tax on aavcrlisemenls is not free 
from the same objection, since in what- 
ever degree advertisements are useful 
to buEinesx, by facilitating the coming 
together of the dealer or producer ana 
tho consumer, in that same degree, if 
the tax bo high enough to be a serious 
discouragement to advertising, it pro- 
longs the period during which goods 
remain unsold, and capital locked up 
iu idleness 

A tux on newspapers is objection 
able, not so much where it docs fall as 
where it does not, that is, where it 
prevents newspapers from being used. 
To the generality of those ■who buy 
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them, newspapers are a luxury which 
they can ns well afford to pay for as 
any other indulgence, and which is as 
unexceptionable a source of revenue 
Bnt to that large part of the commu- 
nity who have been taught to read, but 
have received little other intellectual 
education, newspapers are the source 
of nearly all the general information 
which they possess, and of nearly all 
their acquaintance -with tho ideas and 
topics current among mankind, and 
an interest is more easily excited in 
newspapers, than in books or other 
more recondite sources of instruction 
Newspapers contribute so little, in a 
direct way, to the origination of useful 
ideas, that many persons nndenniue 
the importance of their ofiBce in dis- 
eeminatmg them They correct many 
prejudices and superstitions, and keep 
op a habit of discussion, and intereslt 
in public concerns, the absence of which 
IS a great cause of the stagnation of 
mind usually found in the lower and 
middle, if not m all, ranks, of those 
countncB where newspapers of an im 
portant or interesting character do not 
exist There ought to be no taxes 
which render this great diffuser of in- 
formation, of mental excitement, and 
mental exercise, less accessible to that 
portion of the pnblio which most needs 
to be earned into a region of ideas 
and interests beyond its own limited 
horizon. 

§ 8 In the enumeration of badJ 
taxes, a conspicuous place must bof 
assigned to law taxes , which extract 
a revenue for tho state from the vanoul 
operations involved in an appbcation 
to the tnbunals Like aU needless 
expenses attached to law proceedmgs, 
they are a tax on redress, and there- 
fore a premium on injury Although 
such taxes have been abolished m this 
country ns a general source of revenue, 
they still exist in the form of fees of 
court, for defraying the expense of the 
courts of lustice , under the idea, ap- 
parently, that those may fairly he re- 
quired to hear the expenses of the 
administration of justice, who reap the 
^nefit of it Tho fallacy of this doc 
tnne was powerfully exposed by Ben- 
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tham A» hf remarked, those who are 
under the necessity of going to law, 
are tho'o who benefit least, not most, 
bv the law and its administration To 
them the protection which the law 
affords has not been complete, since 
they have been obhged to resort to a 
court of justice to ascertain theirnghts, 
or maintain those rights agamst in 
fnngemcnt while the remainder of 
the public have enjoyed the immnmty 
from ininrv conferred by the law and 
the tnbunals, mthont the mconvem | 
ence of an appeal to them 

j § 4 Besides the general tases of 
the State, there are in all or moat 
JwmilncB local taxes, to dc'rav any ci- 
jpenses of a public nature which it is 
thought best to place uiidcr the control 
jor management of a local authonty 
‘^mc of these orponfcs ore incurred 
for nnrpo'es m which the particular 
locality IS Fololv or chieflv interested , 

»» the paving, elfonsing, and lighting 
of the streets, ortho making and re- 
pairing of roads and bridges, wluch 
may M important to people from any 
part of the country, hut onh in so far 
as thev, or gwvls in which they have 
an ml' rest, pass along the roads or 
oi er the bridges In other cases again, 
the ejptnf"s are of a land as notion- i 
fllr importnnt as any others, but are ' 
•b ''mvtd IccalH bf cause supposed more 
Iikch to bo well adminietorcd by local 
n«, in England, the relief of 
tl e po-ir and the suppiort of gaols, and 
in sora" ofb<T coutitnes, of schools 
'J o (''■ciJ" for what pnhlio objects local 
flip nntpn -ncj is be»t snited, and 
wb-* ore tho-e wl irh fbonld be kept 
im Adia /-iv under the central govem 
raA-g or nu br a mixed Metf>tti of local 
m Jag/mti* and ec,itral ruiicnntcnil 
ciiAr 1 , a quest rn m t of political 

•fA-'n't y ! ni of adniinistnti<>n It is 
an important pnncip’c, bom ecr, that 
taxi s imps 'dll a local aHtlmniy, 
b- irg b s an anal V to fud Iku, and 
1*- than ib^ a' tc t tlm govern 
irf-t,tVill aU lys sjsnal— la'd 
til fo* rcTO'- d finilA r rvir*-^ and not 

ngl’ "OTj-^reABriualljincnTTcd 


in rendering the service Thus limit^ 
it IS desir^le, whenever practicable, 
that the burthen should fall on those 
to whom the service is rendered , that 
the expense, for instance, of roads and 
bridges, should he defrayed by a toll 
on passengers and goods com eyed by 
them, thus dividing the cost between 
those who use them for pleasure or 
convenience, and the consumers of the 
goods which they enable to be hronght 
to and from the market at a diminibhed 
expense When, however, the tolls 
have repaid with interest the whole of 
the expenditure, the road or bridge 
should he thrown open free of toll, that 
it may be used also by those to whom, 
unless open gratnitouslv, it would he 
valueless , provision being made for 
repairs either from the funds of 
the state, or by a rate levied on the 
localities which reap the principal 
benefit 

In England, almost all local taxes 
are direct, (the coal duty of the City of 
London, and n few similar imMsls, 
being the chief exceptions,) thon^i the 
greatest part of the taxoUon for gene- 
ral purposes is indirect On the con 
trary, in Prance, Anatna, and other 
conntnes where direct laiatiouis much 
more largely employed by the state, 
the local expenses of towns are pnnci 
palh defrai cd by taxes levied on com- 
modities when entenng them These 
indirect taxes are much more ohjeo- 
Uonahle in toxvns than on the frontier, 
bccanse the things which the country 
supplies to the towns are chiefly the 
neccs'anos of life and the malenala of 
mannfncluro, while of what a country 
imports from foreign countnus, the 
greater part nsuallyconsislsof luxuries 
An octroi cannot produce a largo reve- 
nue, without prersing severely upon 
[ the labouring classes of tho towns , 
I ualcsR their wac^ rise proportionally, 
111 which case the tax falls in a great 
measure on the consumers of town 
produce, whether residing in town or 
country, since capital will not remain 
in the towns if its protils fall below 
thrmouluiRty propor'ion as compared 
I with th<* rural distnrts. 
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CHAPTER VL 

OOMPARISON BSTTVtEN DIRECT AITO WDraECT TAXATIOH 


! § 1 Are direct or indirect taxes 
tVie me's.t, eVigi’tAe') TVns tmsteOTi, tA. 
nil times interesting, has of late excited 
considerable amonnt of discussion 
j In Englajid there is a po|nihir feeling, 
jpf old standing, in fnvonr of indirect, 
;,or it should rather be said m opposition 
. to direct, taxation The feeling is not 
■ grounded on the merits of the cose, and 
IS of a pucnlo kind An Englishman 
disbkes, not so much the payment as 
the act of paying He dishkes seeing 
the face of the tax-collector, and bein^ 
subieoted to his peremptory demand. 
Perhaps, too, the money -which he is 
required to pay directly out of his 
pocket is the only taxation which he is 
quite sure that he pays at all Tliat a 
tax of one shilling per pound on tea, or 
of two shillings per hottls on -vrine, 
raises the pnce of each pound of tea 
and bottle of wme which no consumes, 
hj that and more than that amonnt, 
cannot indeed be demed , it is the fact, 
and 18 intended to be so, and he him 
self, at times, is perfectly aivare of it , 
oat it makes hardly any nppression on 
hia igcacitiual feehnga and associations, 
serving to illustrate the difltinotion be- 
tween what IB merely known to be true 
and what is felt to be sO The nn- 
populanty of direct taxutioa» contrasted 
■with the easy manner lU which the 
ublio consent to let thoniBelyes be 
eeced m the pnces of commodities, 
has generated m many fhoods of im 
provement a directly opposite mode of 

t iking to the foregoing They con- 
1 that the yerj' reason which makes 
ct taxation disagreeable, makes it 
erable Under it, every one knoivB 
■ much he really pays > and if he 
votes for a war, or any other expensive 
national luxury, he does so ivith his 
eyes open to uhat it costs hnn If all 
taxes were direct, taxation would be 
, fcnch more percei-ved than at present , 
and there would he a seconty which 


now there is not, for economy in thp', 
■jm'tfcij e-xpuniAtnt) ■< 

Although this aigument is not -with-i 
out force, its weight is likely to bo^ 
constantly dimmisumg The real m-| 
oidence of mdirect taxation is every] 
day more generally understood and) 
more famiharly recognised and whatr 
ever else may be said of the changes 
which are taking place m the tenden- 
cies of the human mind, it can scarcely, 

I think, be demed, that things are more 
and more estimated according to their 
calculated value, and less according to 
their non-essential accompaniments 
The mere distmction between pa3angl\ 
monejr directly to the tax-collector, and? 
contributing the same sum thTOugh| 
the intervention of the tea-dealer or| 
the -wine merchant, no longer makes' 
the whole difference between dislike or^ 
opposition, and passive acqmescencej 
But farther, while any suon infirmity' 
of the popular mmd subsists, the argu 
ment grounded on it tells partly on 
the other side of the question. If 
our present revenue of aoout se-venty 
miUions were all raised by direct 
taxes, an extreme dissatisfaction would 
certamly anse at havmg to pay so 
much , but while men's minds are so 
little guided by reason, as snob a 
change of feohng fixim so irrelevant a 
cause M ould im^y, so great an aver 
Bion to taxation might not bo an un- 
qnahfied good Of the seventy mrlhons 
in question, nearly thirty are pledged, 
under the most bmdmg obligations, to 
those whose property has been bor 
rowed and roent by the state and 
while this debt remams unredeemed, a 
greatly mcreased impatience of taxa- 
tion -would involve no bttle danger of 
a breach of faith, similar to that 
which^ in the defanltmg states of 
Amenca, has been produced, and in 
some of them still continues, from the 
same cause lhat part, indeed, of the 
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pablio expenditure, ivhich is deroted 
to the maintenance of cm] and mill 
tary eirtablishments, (that is, all ex 
cspt the interest of the national debt) 
aftords, in many of its details, ample 
scope for retrenchment But wlnle 
mnch of the revenne is wasted under 
the mere pretence of public service, so 
much of the most impoitant business 
of government is left undone, that 
whatever can be rescued from useless 
expenditure is urgently required for 
useful Whether the object be ednca 
tion , a more efficient and accessible 
administration of justice , reforms of 
any bind which, like the Slave Eman 
cipation, require compensation to indi 
vidnal interests, or what is as im 
portant as any of these, the entertain 
ment of a sufficient staff of able and 
educated public servants, to conduct 
in a better than the present awkward 
nianner the business of legislation and 
administration , eveir one of these 
things implies considerable expense, 
and many of them have again and 
again been prevented by the reluc- 
tance which existed to apply to Par- 
uament for an increased grant of 
public money, though (besides that 
he existing means would be more 
than sufficient if applied to the proper 
purposes) the cost would be repaid, 
often a hundred fold, in mere pecuniar^ 
advantage to the community generallv 
j an addition were made to 
t^be public dislike of taxation as might 
t« the consequence of confining it to 
the direct form, the olossss wfio profit 

migb p obahly succeed m saving that 
‘I*® 4ense 

onlyhenseLto 

[ There 18 , however, a frequent plea 
u taxation, w^ich 

oh a ^•'®'^'^"«eronnded 

, oh a fallacy We are often told that 

shmo ti; ™«i'heBare less burthen 
some than other taxes, because the 
contributor can escape from them by 
sensing to use the taxed commodit/ 

*pnve the goyemment of the money 
Imt he does so by a sacnfice of his 
indulgences, which fif he chose to 
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undergo it) would equally make up to 
bira for the same amount taken from 
him by direct taxation Suppose a tax 
laid on wine, sufficient to add five pounds 
tolbe pnce of the quantify of wine which 
he consumes in a year He has only 
(we are told) to dimmish his consump- 
tion of wme by 61 , and he escapes the 
burthen True but if the 5/ , instead 
of hemp laid on wine, had been tal en 
from him by an income tax, he could, 
by expending 61 less in mne, equally 
save the amount of the tax, so that 
the difference between the two cases 
18 really illusory If the government 
takes from the contributor five pounds 
a year, whether in one way or another, 
exactly that amount must lie retrenched 
from his consumption to leave him as 
Well oflT as before, and in either wrav 
the same amount of sacnficej noithei 
more nor less, is imposed on him 

On the other hand, it is some adii 
vantage on the side of indirect taxes,'!! 
that what they exact from the con '' 
tnbutor is token nt a time and in a 
manner likely to be convenient to him 
It IS paid at a time when he has nt 
any rate a payment to make , it causes, 
therefore, no additional trouble, nor 
(unless the tax be on necessanes) any 
inconvenience hut what is inseparable 
from the paj-ment of the amount. Ho 
can also, except in the case of very 
^nshahle articles, select his own time 
for laying in a stock of the commodity, 
and consequently for payment of the 
tax The producer or dealer who id 
vances these taxes, is, indeed, some 
times subjected to inconvenience , hut, 
in the case of imported goods, this in 
convenience is reduced to a minnntnT 
by what is called the Warehnnsin| 
^stem, under which, instead of paying 
the duty at the time of importation, lie 
fo do so when he lakes 
out the goods for consumption, which 
IB seldom done until he has either 
acfnalfp found, or has the prospect oi 
im^diately finding, a purchaser 
J he strongest objection, however, to t 
raising the whole or the greater part 
revenne by diiect taxes, is 
6 impossibility of assessing them 
lairiy without a conscientious co^ipe- 
rabon on the part of the contnbntorSj 
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f not to bo hoped for m the present low 
^ Blote of puhlio monibty In the case 
of an incomo-tn’c, we have already 
Been that unless it be found practicable 
to OTCrant savings altogether from the 
lax, the Diirtbon cannot bo apportioned 
with nnv tolerable approach to fairness 
niwn those whoso incomes aro donvcd 
from business or professions , and this 
IS in fact admitted by most of the 
advocates of direct taxation, ■nho, 1 
am afraid, generally got over the diffi 
culty bv leanng those classes untaxod, 
and conlining their projected income 
tax to “ realized property,” m which 
form it certainly has the merit of 
being a vorv easy form of plunder 
But enough has been aaid in condem- 
nation of this oxpcdionL Wo have 
soon, however, that a hoiiso-tnx is a 
form of direct taxation not liable to 
the same objections as an income-tax, 
and indeed liable to ns few objections 
of any kind ns perhaps any of our indi- 
rect taxes But it would bo impossible 
to raise, by a house-tax alone, the 
CTcatcst part of the revenue of Great 
llntain, without producing a very ob- 
jectionable over-crowding of the popa 
lation, through the strong moUve 
which all persons would have to avoid 
the tax by restncting their house ao- 
commodalion Besides, even a house 
tax has inequalities, and consequent 
injustices , no tax is exempt from 
them, and it is neither ^nst nor politic 
to make all the inequalities fall in tho 
same places, by cnlfing upon one tax 
to detray the whole or tho chief part 
of tho public expenditure So much 
of the local taxation, in this country, 
being already in tho form of a house 
tax, it 18 probable that ton millions a 
year would bo fully as much as could 
tHineficially be levied, through this 
medium, for general purposes 
) A certain amount of revenue may, 

(aa we have seen, be obtained without 
{injustice by a peculiar tax on rent. 

’Besides the present land tax, and an 
equivalent for the revenue nowdenved 
from stamp duties on tho conveyance 
of land, some further taxation might, 

1 have contended, at some future 
penod be imposed, to enable the state 
to parUcipate in the progressive in I 
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crease of the incomes of landlords from 
natural causes Legacies and iiihen- 
fancos, wo have also soon, ought to he 
subjected to taxation sufficient to yield 
a considerable revenue With these 
taxes, and a house tax of suitable 
amount, we should, I think, have 
reached the prudent limits of direct 
taxation, save in a national emergency 
so urgent as to justify tho government 
in disregarding the amount of in- 
equality and unfairness which may 
ultimalolj bo found inseparable from 
an income tax Tho remainder of tho 
revenue would have to bo provided by 
taxes on consumption, and the qnes- 
tion 18, which of these are the feast 
objeotionablo 

§ 2 There are some forms of indi-^ 
rect taxation which must be peremp- 
tonlj excluded Taxes on commodi- 
ties, for revenue purposes, must not 
operate os protecting duties, but must 
be levied impartially on every mode in 
which the articles can be obtained, 
w bother produced in tho country itself 
or imported An exclusion must also 
be put upon all taxes on the neoes- 
sanes of life, or on the materials or j 
instrnmonts employed in producing ' 
those nccessanes Such taxes are 
always liable to encroach on what 
should be left untaxed, tlio mconios 
barely sufficient for hoaltliful existr 
ence , and on the most faionrable 
supposition, namely, that wages nte 
to compensate the labourers for the 
tax, it operates as a peculiar tax on 

S rohts, which is at once uiyust, and 
otnmental to national wealth What 
remain are taxes on Inxnnes And 
those haie some properties which 

* Some argue tbat the materiala and in- 
atrumenta of all production ahould be exempt 
from taxation j but these, irhen the^ do not 
enter into the production of necessaries, aecm 
aa proper aubjects of taxation aa the fluiahed 
article It la chieflj with reference to 
foreign trade, that such taxes have been 
coueidered ii\junou8 Intomationalljr apeak- 
ing, thej may be looked upon as export 
duUca, and, unless in coaea in which an ex 
port duty is adrisHblo, they should be accom- 
panied with an eqiuvalent drawback on ex- 
portation But there ia no auillcicnt reason 
against taxing the matenaU and matmmenta 
used in the production of anything which ii 
iUelf » fit object of taxation. 
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BtrongW recoinniBnd them. Id tho 
first place, they can never, by any 
possibih^, touch those whoso whole 
incoiuo IB expended on necessaries , 
while they do reach those by whom 
tvhat IS required for necessanea, is ex- 
, pended on indulgences In the next 
j place, they operate in some coses ns 
i «n useful, and the only useful, kind of 
•sumptuary law I disclaim all asccti 
cism, and bv no means wish to see dis- 
conraged, either by law or opinion, any 
indulgence (consistent with the menus 
and obhgations of the person using it) 
which IS Bought from a genmne inch 
nation for, and enjoyment of, the thing 
itself, but a great portion of the ex 
pense of the higher and middle classes 
in moat countries, and the greatest in 
this, 18 not incurred for the sake of 
the pleasure afforded bv the things on 
which the money is spent, but from 
regard to opinion, ana an idea that 
certam expenses are expected from 
, therm as an appendage of station, 

> and 1 cannot but think that expendi 
‘ tnre of this sort is a most desinblo 
snlgeot of taxation. If taxation dis- 
courages it, some good is done, and if 
not, no harm , for m so far as taxes 
are levied on things which are desired 
and possessed from motives of this 
description, nobody is the worse for 
tbom When a thing is bought not 
for Its use but fonts coatlmess, cheap- 
ness IB no recommendahom As 8 ib- 
mondi remarks, the consequence of 
cheapening articles of vaniti, is not 
that less is expended on such things, 
hut that the huyere substitute for the 
cheapened art-cle some other which 
IS more costly, or a more elaborate 
quality of the same thing , and as the 
inferior quality answered the purpose 
of vanity equally well when it was 
equally expensive, a tax on the article 
IS really paid hy nohody it is a crea- 
tion of pnbho revenue by which nobody 
loses * 

• '•'Wero we to onppoJe that diamonds 

could only bo procured from one partioular 
and distant coontry, and poarlafrom another, 
and were the prodnee of the mines in the 
former, and of tho hahoir In the latter, from 
the opmtion of natural causes, to become 
donhiy difDoolt to procure, the effect would 
merely be that m time half the quantity of 
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§ 8 In order to reduce as much ns J 
possible the inconveniences, and m- f 
crease tho advantages, incident tov 
taxes on commodities, the following j 
are the practical rules which suggest 
themselves Ist. To raise as large 
revenue as conveniently? may bo, ^m. 
those classes of luxuries which have^ 
most connexion with vanity, and least' 
with positive enjoynnent , such as the 
more costly cjualllies of all kinds of 
personal eqmpment and ornament 
iSiidly Whenever possible, to demand* 
the tax, not from the producer, but 
directly from tho consumer, smee when 
levied on the producer it raises tho 
price always by more, and often hj 
much more, than the mere amount of 
the tax. hlost of the minor assessed 


diftiDOiidA and p^arli would Be lufllcieDt to 
mark a certain opnJence and rank, " 
hrid before been necewary to employ for mat 
purpose The flame quaulUr of gold, or 
floiiio commoditr redncible At last to lubour, 
would be required to produce tbe now re* 
duced amount, as the former larger amount 
\\ ere the difficulty interposed by tbe rcgul^ 
tions of lenslotor* * tt could 

male no diflerence to tbe fitness of thew 
artides to serTe the purposes of 
Suppose that means were discovered whereby 
tbo pb> siolocical procesa which generates tbs 
pearl might be induced ad libUutn, tho resoit 
being that tho amount of labour expendedm 
procuring each pearl, came to be only thfl 
U\o hundredth part w what It was b^o^’e. 

The ultimate eflect of fuch a change woidd 
depend on whether tho fishery vvas free oi 
not "Were it free to all, aa pearls could ht 
got simply for the labour of fishing for themj 
a fltnnt of them might be had for a fee 
pence The very poorest olaaa of aocietj 
could theremre afford to decorate theu: per- 
flonfl with them They would thui aoon be- 
come extromtly rulgar and uufaahionable, 
and 80 at last Talneless If however we sup 
pose that instead of the fishery being free 
tbe legislator owns and has complete com 
mand of the place, where alone pearls are b 
bo procured, as the progress of discorei] 
advanced, he might impose a duty on then 
equal to the dumnuiion of labour necessary 
to procure Ihotm They would then be a 
much esteemed as they were before tVha 
Simple beauty th^ hare would remain un 
changed The difficulty to be lonnountci 
in order to obtain them would be diflerenl 
but equally great, and they would tberofbr 


i^ety anything If not abused in its ap 
phcatiou, it would be a clear addition of fl* 
much to the reaourcci of the community **- 
lUe, yete Pnneijd^i of J?oUl%pai ^ponewt 
pp 30^7; 
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tftTos in this country nre recommended 
by both these considerations But 
■mth regard to horses and carnages, ns 
there are many persons to rvhom, from 
health or constitution, these are not so 
much luxunea ns neccssnnes, tho tax 
aid by those rvlio have but one nding 
orse, or but one carnage, especially 
of tho cheaper descnptions, should bo 
low, while taxation should nse vcty 
rapidly with the numlier of horses 
and camaMs, and with their cost- 
'^llneBS 3rdlv But as the only in- 
I direct taxes which jaeld a large re- 
j venue are those which fall on articles 
, of universal or verj general consump 
tion, and ns it is therefore necessary 
to have some taxes on real Inxuncs, 
that IS, on things which afford pleasure 
in themselves, and are valued on that 
ftccount rather than for their cost, 
these taxes should, if possible, be so 
adjusted ns to fall with the same pro- 
portional weight on small, on moderate, 
and on large incomes This is not an 
easy matter , since the things which 
are the subjects of the more produc- 
tive taxes, are in proporbon more 
largely consumed by the poorer mem- 
bers of the community than by the 
nch Tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, fer- 
mented dnnks, can baldly be so taxed, 
that the poor shall not boar more than 
their due share of the burthen Some- 
thing might be done by making the 
duty on the superior qunhties, wluch 
are used by the richer consumers, 
much higher in proportion to the value, 
(instead of much lower, as is almost 
universally the practice under the pre 
sent English system), but in some 
cases the difficulty of at all adjusting 
the duty to the value, so as to prevent 
evasion, is said, with what truth I 
know not, to be insuperable , so that 
it IS thought necessary to levy the 
same fixed duty on all the quabties 
ahko a flagnint injustice to the 
poorer class of contnbutors, unless 
compensated b^ the existence of other 
taxes from which, as fium the present 
mcome-tax, they arealtogetherexempt. 
i4tbly As far as is consistent with the 
'preceding rules, taxation should rather 
‘be concentrated on a few articles than 
(diflused over many, m order that tho 


expenses of collection may be smaller) 
and that ns few employments as pof 
Bible mav be biirthensomely and vexa 
tiously interfered vutli Stilly Amongr 
Inxunes of general consumption, tax-i 
ation should by preference attach j 
itself to stimulants, because these, j 
though m themselves as legitimate 
indulgences as anv others, are more 
bable than most others to be used in 
excess, so that tho check to consump-i 
tion, naturally arising from taxation,! 
18 on the whole better applied to them ) 
than to other things 6thly As far ns ^ 
other considerations permit, taxation 
should be confined to imported articles, 
smeo these can be taxed with a less ^ 
degree of vexatious interference, and 
with fewer mcidental bad effects, than 
when a tax is levied on the field or on 
the workshop Custom duties are, 
cwtens paribus, much less objection 
able than excise but they must be 
laid only on things which either can 
not, or at least will not, be produced 
m the country itself, or else their 
production there must be prohibited 
(as in England is the case with to- 
bacco,) or subjected to an excise duty 
of eqmvalcnt amount Tthly No tax i 
ought to be kept so high as to furnish) 
a motive to its evasion, too strong to jj 
be counteracted by ordinary means of i 
preiention and especially no com 
modity should be taxed so highly as 
to raise up a class of lawless characters, 
smugglers, ilhcit distillers, and the like 
Of the excise and custom duties') 
lately existing in this country, all / 
which are mtrmsically unfit to form I 
art of a good system of taxation,/ 
aie, smee the last reforms by MrJ 
Gladstone, been got nd of Among 
these are all duties on ordmary articles 
of food,* whether for human bemgs or 
for cattle , those on timber, as falling 
on tho matonab of lodging, which is 
one of the necessaries ot life , all 
duties on the metals, and on imple- 
ments made of them, taxes on soap, 
which IB a necessary of cleanhness, 
and on tallow, the material both of 
that and of some other necessanes , 

• Except the ehnimg per quarter dutj on 
com, oatenaiblj for registration, and scaroalj 
felt os a burthen 
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tbe taj on paper, an uidiBpeiisaUe 
instrumenf of almost all buBinesa wd 
of most kinds of instruction The 
duties ■which now i lold nearly tho 
whole of the customs and excise n, 
Tenue, those on sugar colleo, tea, 
wine, beer, spints, and tobacco, arc in 
themselros, where a large amount of 
revenue is necessarv, extremelr pro- 
per taxes , but at present grosslv nn 
just, from the disproportionate weight 
with which thoT press on the poorer 
classes , and tome ot them (those on 
spints and tobacco) are so high as to 
cause a considerable amount of smug- 
gling It IB probable that most of 
ttiese taxes might boar a great reduc- 
tion 'Without any matenal loss of 
revenue In what manner the Bncr 
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bo taxed, 1 must leave to bo decided 
by those who have the rctjnisito prat^ 
tical knowledge Tho diDiculty would 
bo, to effect it -rntbont an inadmissible 
degree of interference i\ ith production 
In countnes ■winch, like the United 
States, imimrt tho principal part of 
the finer inanufacturts which they 
consume, there is little difficult! in 
the matter and oven where iiothmg 
IS imported but tho raw inattnnl, 
that may bo taxed, espemally tho 
qualities of it which are exclusively 
employed for tho fabnes used by tlio 
richer class of consumers Thus, in 
England a high custom duty on raw 
silk would bo consistent with pnn 
ciple , and it might perhaps be prac- 
ticable to tax the hner qualities of 


rovuuiiu i-U iunuxici luo unci i iicAuiu ww w-*- 

articles of manufacture, consumed by 1 cotton or hnon yam, n hctlior spun in 
the nch, might most odvantageonsly j the country itself or imported. 
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S I The question mnst now be 
I considered, how far it is ngbt or ei- 
1 pedient to raise money for the purposes 
of Mvemment, not by laying on taxes 
I to the amount required but by taking 
‘ a portion of the capital of tbe country 
m the form of a loan, and charging the 
pubho revenue with only the interest i 
Kothiug needs be said about providing 
for temporary wants by taking up 
money, for instance, by an issue of 
exchequer bills, destined to be paid ofi) 
at furthest in a year or two, from tho 
proceeds of the existing taxes Tbia 
M a convenient expedient, and ■when 
the government does not possess a 
treasure or board, is often a necessary 
one, on the occurrence of extraordinary 
expenses, or of a temporary failure in 
tbe onlinaty sources of revenue t\Tiat 
we have to discuss is the propnety of 
contraebng a national debt of a pet 
manent character , defraying tbe ex 
wnses of a war, or of any season of 
oifficolty, by loans, to be redeemed 


either very graJuilly end at a distant 
penod, or not at all 

This question has already been 
touched upon in the hirst Book * We 
remarked, that if tho capital taken in 
loans IB abstracted from funds eithoi 
engaged m production, or destmed to 
be employed in it, their ^version from 
that purpose is equivalent to taking 
the amount from tbe wages of the 
labouring classes Berro'win^, in thii 
case, is not a substitute for raising tlu 
supplies within the year A govern 
ment which borrows does nctuaUy take 
tho amount within the year, and that 
too by a tax exclusively on the labour 
ing classes than which it could nave 
done nothing worse, if it had supplied 
its wants by avowed taxation , and in 
that case the transaotion, audits enls, 
would have ended with tho emergency, 
while by the circuitous mode aimpted, 
the value exacted from tbe labourers is 
gamed, not by the state, but by the 
' Supra, p ifi 
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emplojors of Inlour, (ho ^into n-mnin 
in^ cliarpcd with the <lpbt bi'‘iulc^ nnd 
TTith It# int(!rt.*it in pcrjictuiiv Tho 
ivf-ictn of piiWto loin*!, in Hucli circnm 
jtancc?, wav Ih. pronouncci,! tho rcrr 
v.or«t which, in iho present Ftntc of 
civiiiMtio), 15 ftill included m tho 
cninloguo of fiimnciftl expedients 
We howoTcr rcnmrkcii tlml Ihcro 
urc other circimistnncca in •which loan# 
ftro not charginhle with these p^r- 
tiieions con-’i alienees nanich, firet, 
twhen wlnt is h- rrowed is foreign cnpi- 
Snl, tho o\«tIne.nnps of tho general ac 
emnulnlion of tho world, or, focondK, 
^when it 1 # capital which either would 
I not ha\o Iwcn saved at nil unless tin* 
: modi' of investment had l>cen open to 
lit, or after b- ing saved, would haso 
'been wasted in unji oductiva enter 
j rns' 5, or sent to seek emploTinent in 
I foreign cotintnes MHien the prognss 
of accuniulntion lia# rcducoil profits 
cither to the nltimato or to the practi 
cal niinimuni,— to the rate, 1cm thnn 
which would cither put a stop to the 
increase of capital, or send tho whole 
of tho new accumulations abroad , 
goTomnient ma) annually Intercept 
Ibese new accamulalions, •wathoul 
trenthing on the emploi ment or wbtcb 
of tlio labouring classes in the countiy 
it'olf, or jwrhnps in am other countiy 
io this extent, therefore, tho loan 
tiBlcra mav be earned, mthout being 
ifabk to tlie utter nnd j>crmnpton con 
dcmnation which la dun to U when it 
overpnaseg this limit Wint is wanted 
ft an index to dotcrmino whether, in 
am given acnes of jenrs, ns dunng 
tho last great wnr for example, tho 
limit has ^cn exceeded or not 
, buch an index cxiats, at once a cor- 
jtnm and an obvious one Did tho 
.government, hj its loan operations, 
fnuginont tho mto of interest? If it 
only opened a channol for capital 
which would not otherwise haio boon 
accumulated, orwhicli, if nccninulatcd, 
would not have boon employed within 
tho countrv , this implies that tho 
capital, which the govommont took 
and expended, could not havo found 
employment at tho existing rate of in 
toixBt. So long ns the loans do no 
Wore thnn nbsorb this aurplus, they 
) 


Iinutni ioiy tendency to a fall of tho ^ 
rate of interest, hut they cannot occa j 
Sion any nso WTicii they do rniso tho * 
rate of interest, as they did in a most/ 
extraordinary decree dnniigthe French tr 
wnr, tins 18 poBiUio proof that tho go-1 
vcrnnicnt is a competitor for capital i 
with (Iio ordinary thanneb of prodno ’ 
li\o investment, and is carrring off, 
not merely funds which would not, but 
funds whfch would, have found produo- 
tivo employment within tho country 
lo the full extent, therefore, to which 
tho loans of government, dnnng the 
war, caused tho rate of interest to ex 
cccci what it was before, and what it 
has been since, tlioso loans arc charge 
able wnth all tho evils which have been 
doBcnhed If it he objected that in 1 
lerct only rose because profits rose, ij 
n pl\ that this docs not weaken, but/' 
Btruuglbcns, Ihe argument If thflf 
government loans produced tho nso of 
profits by tho great amount of capital 
wliich they absorbed, by what moans 
can they have had tins eDToct, nuless 
bi lowenng the wages of labour? It 
will perhaps bo bbuI, that what kept 
rofitB high dunng the war was not the 
rafts made on tho national capital b'r 
the loans, but the rapid progress of in 
dnstnal improvomcnts This, in a 
great measure, was tho fact , ond it no 
doubt nlloviatod the hardship to the 
lalwnnug classes, and made the finnn 
end Bistem which ■was pursued less 
actively mischiov ous, but not less con 
truly to pnnoipb Those very im 
proveraents in industn, made room for 
o larger amount of capital , nnd the 
government, by draining away a great 
part of the annual aconmulntions, did 
not indeed provont that capital from 
existing ultimately, (for it started into 
existence with great rapiditv nflcr the 
peace,) but prevented it from existing 
at tho time, and subtracted just so 
much, while the war lasted, from dis- 
tribution among productive labourers 
If tho govommont had abstained from / 
taking this capital by loan, and had \ 
allowed It to reach the labourers, but I 
had rnisod tho suppbos which it re- j 
qiured by a direct tax on the lahounng J 
dasses, it would have produced (mi 
OTory respect but tho expense nud in J 
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com onicnce of collecting tlio tlic 
very Fnme economical cflccts v.liioa rt 
did produce, except tliat v.e idmnld rot 
now htiTo Imd tho debt Tho tour^o it 
actnallr took was tlicrcforo worso thnn 
the very worst mode which it could 
possibly hnvo adopted of rnising the 
supplies within the yenr nnd tlic only 
dense, or jusliGcntion, which it wlniits 
of, (bo fur ns thnt ciciifo could he tnily 
plcnded) was hard necessity tho ira 
possibility of raising so eiiormons nn 
annual sum by taxation, without re 
sorting to taxes which from their odi 
ousness, or from the facility of evasion, 

It would have boon found impniclicahlo 
to enforce 

When government loans are limited 
to tho overflowings of the nnl tonal 
capital, or to those accumulations 
which would not take place at all un 
less Buficred to overflow, thej are at 
least not hahlo to this grme condem 
nation they occasion no pnratinn to 
any one at tho time, except by the 
payment of the interest, and may even 
oo beneficial to tho lalounng class 
during the term of their exiiendilnre, 
by omploj mg in the direct purchase of 
lahour, as that of soldiers, sailors, &c , 
funds which might otherwise have 
(mitted the country altogether In 
tms case thcroforo tho question really 
IS, what It IS commonly supposed to lio 
in all cases, namely, a choice between 
a great sacnfico at once, nnd a inmll 
one indefinitely prolonged On this 
matter it seems rational to think, that 
the prudence of a nation vnll dictate 
the same conduct as the prudence of 
an individual , to submit to as much of 
the pnvation immediately, as can 
easily bo borne, and only when any 
furtber burthen would distress orcnpplo 
tbem too much, to provide for tbe re- 
mainder W mortgaging their future 
income It is an excellent maxim to 
make present resources suffice for pre- 
sent wants, the ftituro will have its 
own wants to provide for On the 
other bond, it may reasonably be taken 
into consideration that m a conntiy 
increasing m wealth, tho necessaiy ex- 
pensea of government do not incrcnse 
m tho same ratio as capital or popula- 
tion , any burthen, therefore, is always 
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h'<« and liss Mt ard since thojo 0* 
tno dinan expenses of mvenitncnl 
which are fit to he incuiTCi at all are 
niostlj lancficial b^ioml the existing 
gcn‘ ration, tlifro i* no iryustico in 
making p^i'lcritv pav a pnrt oi tho 
pnet, if the inLonvciiiencfl wouM bo 
cxtrciiio of defrvnit,, the who’c of it bf 
the exertions nnd rar rtficca of tho 
genentio i which first incurred it- 

S 2 When a country, wisolv orj 
nnwi olv.has hurthened itself with 
diht, IS it expedient to take stops for * 
rcdeoming that debt ? In pnn''ip!'' it 
IS iuipp"ih1(! not to maintain tho af , 
fimmtivc It H true that the teijmcnl 
of the interest when the crcililo's are 
memlior* of the ssme comimintty, 3s 
no natirnal loss, hut a mere traiisfcr 
'Ihc trnnsfi r, howrvrr, being coropnl 
sorv, iH n senoiis evil, and the raising 
c great extra n. venue by anv siftctn 
of taxnti' n necossitiiti • so lunch ex- 
pense, vexation, disttirbance of the 
channels of indnslrr, and other mis- 
cliiefs over and above the min* par 
ment of the money wanted by the 
govcmmint, that to got nd of the 
necessity of such taxntinn is at all 
times V ortli n conniderabh’' erfort. Tlio 
same amount of soenfito which would 
have been worth mciimng to amid 
contracting tbe debt it is worth while 
to incur, at anv sub'-eq^iicnt time, for 
the purpo'ie nf ixtiiimiiBhiiig it 

Two inoiles have V*cn contemplated 
ot imyong off a national debt cither 
at once bv o genera! contnbution or 
fTodiinllj bj a surplus reitnuo The 
first would bo incomnambly the best, 
if it were pmcticnbfo , and it would 
be pncUcablo if it could justly be 
done by nssessmeut on property alone. 
If property bore tbe whole interest of 
tlio debt, property might, with grea, 
advantage to itself, pay it off, since 
this would bo merely surrendering to 
a creditor tho principal sum, the whole 
annual proceeds of which were alroadj 
his by law , and would ho equivalent 
to what a landowner docs when ht 
sells Mrt of his estate, to fhm the ro 
mamder fium a mortgage But pro 
porty, it needs hardly bo said, doei 
not pay, and cannot justly bo rcquirec 



to piy, the whole interest of tho debt 
Some indood nlBrm that it can, on the 
plea that tho existing generation is 
onlr bound to pav tho debts of its pre- 
decessors from the assets it has re- 
ceived IroTO them, and not from the 
produce of its own industiy But has 
no one recened anything from pre- 
vious generations except those who 
have succeeded to property? Is the 
whole difference betucen the earth as 
it is, with its cicnnngs and improve- 
ments, its roads and canals, its towns 
and mannfactonos, and tho earth os it 
was when tho first human boing set 
foot on it, of no benefit to any but 
those who are called the owners of tho 
soil? Is the capital accumulated by 
the labour and abstinence of all former 
mmerations of no advantage to any 
but those who have succeeded to the 
legal ownership of part of it? And 
have we not inhented a mass of ac- 
quired knowledge, both scientific and 
empirical, due to the sagacity and 
industri of those who preceded us, 
the benefits of which are the common 
wealth o'' all ? Those who are born to 
the ownership of proport} have, m 
addition to these common benefits, a 
separate inheritance, and to this differ 
ence it is right that advertence should 
be had in regulating taxation It be- 
longs to the general financial svstem 
of the conntxy to take due account of 
this prmciple, and I have indicated, as 
in mv opinion a proper mode of taking 
account of it, a considerable tax on 
legacies and inheritances Let it be 
determined directly and openly what 
is due from property to the state, and 
from the state to property, and lot the 
institutions of the state be regulated 
accordingly Whatever is the fitting 
contribution from property to the ^ 
neral exponsoa of the state, in the 
same, and in no groater proportion 
should it contribute towards either 
the interest or the repayment of the 
national debt 

This, however, if admitted, is fatal 
to any scheme for tho extmotion of the 
debt by a general assessment on the 
community Persons of property conld 
pay their share of the amount by a 
sacrifice of property, and have tho 
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same net income ns before 
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those who have no ncoumulnnonB, bnt 
only incomes, were required to make 
up bv a single payment the equiTalent 
of the annual charge laid on them h} 
tho taxes maintnmed to pay the inte- 
rest of tho debt, they could only do so 
by incurring a private debt equal to 
their share of tho pubhc debt, while, 
from the insufSciency, in most cases, 
of the secunty which they could give, 
tho interest would amount to a much 
huger annual sum than their share ri 
that now paid by the state Besides 
a collective debt defrayed by taxes, 
has over the same debt parceUod out 
among individuals, the immense ad 
vantage, that it is virtnallp^ a mutual 
insurance among the contributors If 
the fortune of a contributor diminishes, 
his taxes dimmish, if he is ruined, 
they cense altogether, and his portion 
of the debt is wliolly transferred to the 
Bolvent merahors of the commnnity 
If it were laid on h i m as a private 
obhgntion, he would sbll be liable to 
it even when penniless 

^\'hon the state possesses property, 
in land or otherwise, which there nvel 
not strong reasons of public ntihty forB 
its retaining at its disposal, this should | 
be employed, as far as it will go, in ' 
extinguishmg debt Anv casual gam, 
or godsend, is naturally devoted to the 
same puijwjse Beyond thi®, the only 
mode which is both just and feasible, 
of extinguislimg or reduemg a na 
tional deot, is by means of a snrplos 
revenue 

§ 3 Tho desirableness, fer se, of 
maintaining a surplus for this puipose 
does not, 1 think, adnut of a doubt 
We sometunes, indeed, bear it said i 
that tho amount should rather be left ' 
to " frootif} in the pockets of the 
people ” ffniB is a good argument, as 
tar as it g^s, against levying taxes 
unnecessanly for purposes of unpro- ‘ 
ductive expenditure, but not against 
paying ofl a national debt For, whati 
is meant by the word ftnctifv ? If it' 
means anything, it means produotivo 
employment, and as an argument, 
agamst taxation, wo must understand 
It to assert, that if the amount were 
W M 
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loft -mill the people the} would hi\o 
it, ftnd convert it into cnpitnl It is 
pTolmhlc, indeed, thnt lliev would rove 
a part, hut eitre mcl} improh ihle that 
they wronld earo the whole while if 
taken by taxntion, and emjilnycd in 
paving olT debt, the whole is saved, 
and made prndnctnc To the fund 
holder who receives the payment it is 
alreadr capital, not roTomie, and ho 
will make it “fructify," that it may 
continue In afTonl him an income 
Tlie objcrtion, thcrcfoie, is not only 
groundless, but the real argument is 
on the other side the aniount is much 
more certain of fmctifjnng if it is not 
" left in the cts of the peopb '' 

It iB Dot, however, adrmnble in all 
[Cases to maintain a surplus revenue 
{for the evlinction of debt The nd 
tvantarm of pasing off the national 
. debt of Great Britain for instance, is 
I that if would enable os to pet nd of 
t the worse half of our taxation But 
of this worse half some portions must 
be worse than others, and to get nd of 
those would be a greater benefit pro 
Mrtionnily timn to get nd of tlic rest 
if rcnonncing a surplus revenue would 
enable us to dispense with a tax, wc 
ought to consider the very worst of nil 
our taxes ns precisely the one whieh 
wo are Iccepiii^ up for the aako ofultr 
matcly aWishing taxes not so had ns 
e “ country advancing m 
wealib, whose increnang revenue gives 

to time of the most luconrcnicnt txjr 
tions of Its taxation, I ccneeivo that 
the inrrerse o' revenue should mthcr 
Iwdisj of by taking off faxes, than 
by iHuidafing dobt, ns long «s anr 
J ery objectionable imposts remain In 
the p™ont state of England, there- 
fore, I bold It to be good policy in the 

government, wben it bas a sumlus of 
an apparently permanent chamefer, 
to take off taxes, pronded these an 
nghtly wlected Even wben no taxes 
remain but such as arc not unfit to 
lorm part of a permanent sysitom it is 
wise to continue the same pohev bv 
expenmenfni reductions of those ta’xes 
until the point is discoicred at whicll 
a gi\en amount of revenue can he 
faised with the smallest pressure on i 


the coiiiril ufoni Alter ll,ia, su'-h rar 
plus revenue an might nn*e from any 
liirther incri.n«c of the pnyluee of the 
tares, shmill not 1 c'mveive, !>* re- 
mitted, hut applied to the redemption 
of debt 1 vontuvilv, it might b" ex 
pedicnt to np^ropna*c tlie entire pro- 
duce of pnrtKulnr taxes to this l ur 
pose, since there would Iv- more ns'n 
reuse that the liquidation would be 
po'ti'ted in if the fi nd destined to U 
Wore I cpt apart, and not Iknded with 
the gcnr'rnl iTvrniii s of the i nto Th* 
But-c ssion linties would l-e jwail xrlr 
suited If) such a pttrpos", xinsc taxes 
paiJ as they arc, out o' rajutnl, would 
no l-'-ttor emploved m nimbursing 
cap la! than in it'-frny mg current ex 
ptnditnrc If this rcjcirxte appropna 
tionweremnde nnvsu'plui nncnrarils 
ansiiip fruta the infrri asing nnKlnc" of 
the other taxes, and from the sanng 
of interest on llie successive portiv'ns 
of debt paid off, might form n ground 
for a rcmjrsion of taxntion 
It has been contended that some 
amount of tmtinnal debt is desirable,! 
and almost indispensable, ns nn in ' 
vestment for the saviiigs of the jKWrer \ 
or more inexrencnccd pirt of the! 
community Its convenience in that 
respect is tndcnnble, but {bc*id<B 
thit the progress of industry is grndn 
all} affonimg other modes of invest- 
ment nlmost ns safe find iintroiihlo- 
sotne, such ns the shares orohhgatmns 
of prat public companies) the only 
real supenontr of an iniestment in 
too funds coDsisIs in the mtionnl 
pmrtinlco, and this could Ixj afforded 
by other means than that of a puhlio 
wbt, involving compulsory taxation 
Une modo which would answer the 
purpose, would bo a national bank of 
uepont and discount, with romiCca- 
tions throughout the country, which 
might receive nny mono} confidfd to 
>t, and cither fund it nt a fixed rate of 
in erest, or allow interest on a floating 
balance, like the joint stock Innka, 
"’‘crest given being of course 
or than the rate at which indi- 
^'lunls can borrow, in proportion to 
0 punter secunty of a government 
vestment, and tlie expenses of the 
estabhiihmont being defrayed by the 
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difTerence between the mforeat vrUicn 
tbo bank would pay, and that winch it 
would obtain, bj lending its deposits 
on mercantile, landed, or other so- 
cuntj ITiero are no insuperable ob- 
jections in pnnciple, nor, I shonld 
think, in prautice, to an institution of 
this sort, as a means of supplying the 
same conremont mode of inTestment 


now afforded by the public funds It 
■would constitute the state a great m- 
snrancc companj-, to insure that part 
of the community ■who hve on the 
interest of their property, against the 
risk of losing it by the bankruptcy of 
those to whom thoy might otheransa 
be under the necessity of confiding 
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Tirrra economicai. effects 


§ 1 Refore wo discuss the line of 
demarcation between the things ■with 
which government should, and those 
■with which they should not, directly 
mterfore, it la necessary to consider the 
economical effects, whether of a bad or 
of a good complexion, anaing from the 
manner in which they acquit them 
eelves of the duties which devoUe on 
them in all societies, and which no one 
denies to be incumbent on them 
Tile first of these is the protection 
of pqremi _and jiroperty Them is no 
need to expatiato'’on the influence e'v- 
erci^cd over the economical interests 
of society by the degree of complete- 
ness with which this duty of govern 
moot is performed Insecunty of person 
and property, is as much as to say, nn 
cerlnmty of tho connexion between all 
human exertion or sacnfice, and the 
attainment of the ends for the sake of 
which thoy are undergone It means, 
uncertainty whether they who sow 
shall reap, whether thoy who produce 
shall consume, and they who spare to- 
day shall enjoy to-morrow It means, 
not only that labour and fingality are 
not the road to acquisition, but that 
•noleuce is When person and pro- 
perty are to a certain degree insecure, 
all the possessions of the weak are at 
tne mercy of tho strong No one can 
keep what he has produced, unless ho 
u more capable of defending it, than 
othere who give no part of their tune 


and exertions to useful industry are of 
taking It from him Tlie pr^uctive 
classes, therefore, when the msecunty 
surpasses a certain point, bemg un 
equal to their o^wn protection against 
tho predatoiy population, are obhged 
to place themselves mdividnally m a 
state of dependence on some member 
of the predatory class, that it may be 
his interest to shield them from all de 
predation except his o^wn In this 
manner, in the Middle Ages, allodial f 
property generally became feudal, and 
numbers of the poorer freemen volun ^ 
tanly made themselves and their pos ^ 
tenty serfs of some mflitaiy lord 
Nevertheless, in attaching to this 
great requisite, security of person and 
property, the importance which is 
jusUy due to it, ■we must not forget 
that even for economical purposes there 
ore other thmga quite as inchspensahle, 
the presence of which ■will often make 
up for a very considerable degree of 
imperfection m tho protective arrange- 
ments of government. As was ob 
served in a previous chapter,* the free 
cihos of Italy, Flanders, and tho 
Hanseatic league, were habitually m 
a state of such internal tnrbnlonce, 
■yaned by such destructive external 
■wars, that person and property enjoyed 
very impertect protection, yet dnnug 
several centnnes they mcreased rapidly 
in wealth and prospenty, brought many 
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of tte indoKtnal srta to a high degree [ on incentive to exertion what is fatal 
of advancement, earned on distant and to it, is the belief that it will not be 

J -P ^ a 1 ' _.rr. . 1 * _ _ n . 


dangerons voyages of exploration and 
commerce with extraordinary succese, 
became an overmatch in power for the 
greatest feudal Ionia, and could defend 
tlieinselveseven againat the sovereigns 
of Europe because in the midst of 
turmoil and violence, the citizens of 
those towns enjoied a certain rude 
freedom, under conditions of union and 
co^iperation, which, tahen together, 
made them a brave, energetic, and 
high spinted people, and fostered a 
great amount of public spirit and 
patriotism. Tlie prospenty of these 
and other free states in a lawless ago, 
nhowB that a certain degree of in 
security, in some combinations of cir- 
cumstances, has good as well as bad 
eflects, by making energy and prac- 
tical ability the conditions of safety 
Insecunty paralyzes, only when it is 
such in nature and in degree, that no 
energy, of which mankind in general 
are capable, affords any tolerable means 
of self-protection And this is a mam 
reason why oppression by the govern 
is generally irre 
sistible by any efforts that can bo 
made by mdmdnals, has so much 
more banefol an effect on the spnngs 
of national prospenty, than almost 
wy degree of lawlessness and turbu- 
lence under free institutions Nations 
nave acquired some wealth, and made 
some progress in improvement, m 
states of social union so imperfect as 
to border on anarchy bat no conn 
tnes in which the people were exposed 
wthont hunt to arbitrary exactions 
^m the officers of government, ever 
yet wntinued to have mdustiy or 
^oalth A few generations of sneh a 
government never fail to extinimish 

the^mnfr’“® and^ce 

earfb prosperous, regions of the 
earth, ^ve, under the Roman and 
afrerwards under the Turkish domi- 
nion Iwen reduced to a desert, solely 
by that cause I say solely, hecausd 
tMy would have recoyored with the 
ntm^ rapidity, as countries always 
do, from the devastations of war or 
MV other temporary calamities bif- 
ntulues and hardships are often hnt 
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§ 2 Simple overtaxation go- 
vernment, though a great evil, is not 
comparahlo in tho economical part of 
Its mischiefs to exactions much more 
moderate in amount, which either 
subject the contributor to tlio arbi- 
trary mandate of government officers, 
or are so laid on ns to place skill, in- 
dnstiT, and fnigality at a disadvantage 
The burthen of taxation in our own 
country is very great, yet as every one 
knows its hmit, and is seldom made to 
pnv more than he expects and col 
culates on, and as tho modes of taxoj 
tion are not of such a land ns much to 
impair the motives to indiistij' and 
economy, the sonrccs of prospenty are 
little diminished by the pressure of 
taxation , they may even, ns some 
think, be increased, by the extra exer-, 
tions mode to compen^te for thoKres- 
rare of tho taxes Bnt in tho oar- 
barons despotisms of many countries 
of the East, where taxation consists in 
fastening upon those who have sno- 
c«ded in ncqiimng something, in 
order to conCscafe it, unless the pos 
sesBor buys its release by submitting 
to give some laige sum ns a com- 
promise, we cannot expect to find 
voluntary industry, or wealth denved 
irom any source hut plunder And 
1 ° comparatively civilized conn- 
mes, bad modes of raising a revenue 
ave had effects similar in kind, though 
m an infenw degree French writers 
e ore the EevoTution represented tho 
ns a mam cause of the back- 
state of agncnlture, and of the 
jvretened condition of the rural popn 
ation , not from its amount, but M 
cause, being proportioned to the visible 
capital of the cultivator, it gave him a 
motive fw appealing poor, which snf- 
j f ^ scale in favour of in- 

fi arbitrary powers also of 

seal officers, of xnUndants and suh- 
^es. Were more destructive of pros- 
^nty than a far larger amount of 
exachons, because they destroyed se- 
a marked snpenonty 
® condition of the distnots pus- 
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Bessing Provincial States, wLich wens 
exempt from this scourge The um- 
vereaf venali^ asonbed to Rossian 
functionaries, must be an immense 
drajj on the capabihties of economical 
improvement possessed so abundantlj 
b} the Busman empire , since the emo- 
luments of public oERcers must depend 
on the success ivith which thej can 
multiply vexations, for the purpose of 
being bought off by bnbes 
Yet mere excess of taxation, even 
when not aggravated by uncertainty, 
IS, mdepenuently of its injustice, a 
jSenous economical eviL It may be 
> earned so far as to discourage industry 
‘ by lusufiBcienoy of reward Very long 
before it reaches this point, it prevents 
or greatly checks accumulation, or 
causes the capital accumulated to be 
sent for investment to foreign coun- 
tnes Taxes which fall on profits, 
even though that kind of income may 
not ptL^ more than its just share, ne- 
cessarily diminish the motive to any 
saving, except for investment in foreign 
countnes where profits are higher 
(Holland, for example, seems to have 
long ago reached the practical mini- 
mum of profits already in the last 
centmy her wealthy capitalists had a 
great port of their fortunes invested in 
lie loans and loint-stock speoulatioiis ; 
of other countries and this low rate j 
of profit IS ascribed to the heavy taxa 
tion, which had been in some measure 
forced on her by the circumstances of 
her position and history The^toxes 
indeed, hemdes their great amount, 
were many of them on necessanes, a 
kind of tax pccnharlv mjnnons to in- 
dustiy and accumulation But when 
the aggregate amount of taxation is 
very great, it is inevitable that recourse 
must he hud for part of it to taxes of an 
.objectionable character And any taxes 
'on consumption, when heavy, even if 
not operating on profits, have some- 
thing of the same effect, by driving 
/persons of moderate means to live 
^abroad, often taking their capital with 
Itbem Although I by no means jom 
vntb those pohtical economists who 
Ihmk no state of national existence 
desirable in which there is not a rapid 
Increase of wealth, I cannot overlook 
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the many disadvantages to an mde- 
peudent nation from being bronght 
prematurely to a stationary state, 
while the neighbouring countnes con- 
tinue adiaucing 

§ S The subject of protection to 
person and property, considered as af- 
lorded by government, ramifaes ividely, 
into a number of indirect channels. It 
embraces, for example, tbe whole sub- 
ject of tbe perfection or inefficienoy of 
the means provided for the ascertain 
ment of nghts and the redress of in- 
junos Person and property cannot be 
considered secure whore the adiiuiiis- 
tration of justice is imperfect, tuber 
from defect of intemty or capacity m 
the tnbnnals, or hecanse the deloy, 
vexabon, and expense accompanying 
their operabon impose a heavy tax on 
those who appeal to them, and make 
it preferable to submit to any en. 
durable amount of the evils which they 
are designed to remedy In England 
tliere is no fault to be found with the 
administration of justice, in point of 
pecuniary integrity , a result which the 
progress of social improvement mav 
also be supposed to have bronght about 
in several other nations of Europe 
But legal and judicial imperfections of 
other liiids are abundant, and, m 
England especiallj, are a largo abate- 
ment from the value of tbe services 
which the government renders back to 
tbe people m return for our enormous 
! toxaboii In the first place, the in- 
' cognoscibility (nsTJeutliam termed it) 
of the law, and its extreme ..nncer 
tainty, even to those who best know it, 
render a resort to tbe tnbunals often 
necessaip' for obtaining justice, when, 
there being no dispute as to facts, no 
libgalion ought to bo required In tlie 
next place, the procedure of the tn- 
bonals IS so replete with delay, vexa- 
bon, and expense, that the pnee at 
which justice is at last obtained is an 
evil outweighing a veiy considerable 
amount of mjnsbee, and the wrong 
side, even that which the law considers 
such, has many chances of gaining its 
point, throcgli the ahaudonment of 
hbeofaon by the other party for want 
of funds, or through a compromise in 
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Tvlucli a Bacnfice ib made of just ngtts 
to terminate tlie suit, or through some 
technical quirk, ■whereby a decision la 
obtained on some other ground than 
the merits This last detestable inci- 
dent often happens without blame to 
the judge, under a system of lair, of 
which a great part rests on no rational 
pnnoiples adapted to the present state 
of society, hut was ongmaUv founded 
partly on a kind of whims and conceits, 
and partly on the pnnciples and inci- 
dents of feudal tenure, (which now sur- 
■vive only as legal fictions,) and has 
only been very imperfectly adapted, as 
cases arose, to the changes which had 
taken place m society Of all parts of 
^e English legal system, the Court of 
Chanceiy, which has the best substan 
tive law, has been mcomparably the 
worst as to delay, vexation, and ex 
pense , and this is the only tribunal 
for most of the classes of cases which 
are in their nature the most compli- 
cated, such as cases of partnership, 
and the ^at range and vanety of 
wses which come under the denonuna- 
hon of ^st The recent reforms 
in this Court have abated the mis- 
chief but are still far from havmg 
removed it, ^ 

prospenty of 
greater part of the mer- 
Mntile law m comparatix ely modem, 
and made by tfie tnbunals. by the 
* f process of recogmsing and 
pving force of law to the usages which 
^ motives of convenienceT bal 
''P among merchants them 
fp '.f part of the law, at 

least, was substantially made hv those 
^ho were most interested m its cood 

nals have been the less practicaUv 

maT'tro’^te*^ comme^ 

ciM transactions, because the im 

portance credit, which depends on 

clmractor, renders the restemts of 

opinion (though, as daily eipenenco 

prov^ an msuffiment) yet rve^ 

powerful, protection i^mst tS 

foms of mercantile dishraesty wLh 

are^nerally recogmsed as sneh. 

“perfections of the law. both 
m its substance and m its procedure 
j fall beanest upon the mtoresta 
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nected 'with what is technically csBell , 
reaZ property , in the general language i 
of European jnnspmdence.iinmoveabla 
property With resroct to all this ’ 
■portion of the wealth of the community, 
the law fails egregiously in the pro- 
tection which it undertakes to pro- 
■vide It fails, first, by the uncertainty,* 
and the maze of technicabties, which 
make it impossible for any one, at 
however great an expense, to possess a 
title to land which ne can positively 
know to be unassailable It fails, 
secondly, in omitting to provide due 
evidence of transactions, 1^ a proper 
registration of legal documents It 
fails, thirdly, by creating a necessity 
for operose and expensive instruments 
and fbrmahties (independently of fiscal 
burthens) on occasion of the purchase 
and sale, or even the lease or mortgage, 
of immoveable property And, fonrmy, 
it fails by the intolerable expense^and 
delay of law proceedings, in almost all 
cases in which real property is con 
cemed. There is no doubt that the 
peatest sufierers by the defeotsjof the 
higher courts of cml law are,the_lani 
own^ Legal expenses, either^’CEose 
of actual litigation, or of the prepare 
bon of legal instirmnents, form, I 
apprehend, no inconsiderable item m 
the annual expenditure of most per- 
sons of large landed property , and the 
saleable value of their land is greatly 
impaired, by the difBculty of giving to 
the buyer complete confidence in the 
btle, independently of the legal ei- 
(wnses which accompany the transfer 
Let the landowners, though they have . 
Men masters of the legislabon of * 
Lngland, to say the least, smee 1688, 
nave never made a single move in the , 
direchon of law reform, and have 
Men strennons opponents of some of 
the improvements of which they would 
more parhcularly reap the benefit, 
especially that great one of aj^gis- 
^ contracts affecting^ land, 
Which when proposed by a Commis- 
sion of eminent real property lawyers, 
BBu introduced into the House of 
' mmona by Lord Campbell was so 
onrasive to the general body of land- 
lords, and was reiectcd by so laige a , 
DiBjontj, as to have long discouraged 
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jsny repetition of the attempt This 
irrational hostility to improvement, in 
a case in which their own interest 
.would be the most benefited by it, 
I must bo ascribed to an intense timi 
,dity on the subject of their titles, 
generated by the defects of tho verj 
law which they refuse to alter, and 
to a conscious ignorance, and inca- 
pacity of judgment, on all legal snb- 
jects, which makes them helplessly 
defer to tho opinion of their profes- 
sional advisors, heedless of tho fact 
that every imperfection of tho law, in 
proportion as it is burthensome to 
thorn, brings gam to tho lawyer 
In 80 far ns tho defecta of legal 
arrangements are a mero burthen on 
the landowner, they do not much 
nlTeot the sources of production , but 
the uncertainty of the title under 
which land is hold, must often act as 
a great disconrogoraent to the expen- 
diture of capital in its improvement, 
and the expense of making transfers, 
oprates to prevent land from coming 
into the hands of those who would use 
' It to most advantage , often amount- 
ing, in tho case of small purchases, to 
more than tho price of the land, and 
tantamount, therefore, to a prohibition 
of the purchase and sale of land in 
small portions, unless in exceptional 
circumstances St<ch purchases, how- 
ever, are almost evexywhere extremely 
desirable, there hemg hardly any 
country in which landed property is 
not either too much or too little sub- 
divided, requinng either that great 
estates should be broken down, or 
that small ones should be bought up 
aud consolidated To make land as 
easily transferable as stock, would be 
1 one of the greatest economical inmrove- 
1 ments which could be bestowed on a 
) country, and has boon shown, agam 
and again, to have no msuperable 
difficultj attendmgit 

Besides the excellences or defects 
that belong to the law and judicature 
of a country as a system ot arrange- 
ments for attaining direct practical 

* IfOrd Weftborr'a recent Act is a ma- 
ienal mita^tion of thii raeroua defect in 
Engliali law, and will probably lead to to 
ther unproTsmenta 
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ends, much also depends, even m an/ 
economical point of view, upon the 
moral influonoes of the law Enough' 
has heon said in a former place,^ on 
tho degree m which both tlie mdus 
trial and all other combmed opera- 
tions of mankind depend for efficiency 
on their being able to rely on one 
another for probity and fidelity to 
engOMments , from which we see how 
greatly even the economical prospenty 
of a country is liable to be ntiected, by 
anything in ita iiistitutionB by wluch 
either mtegnty and trustT/orthiness, or 
the contrary qnahties, are encouraged 
The law everjrwhere ostensibly fhvours' 
at least peonniaiy honesty aad the 
faith of contrnots, but if it aflords 
facihties for evading those obligations, 
by tnck and chicanery, or by the un 
scrupulous use of nches in instituting 
unjust or resisting just litigation, if 
there are ways and means hj which 
persons may attain the ends of roguery, 
under the apparent sanction of the 
law , to that extent the law is demo- 
ralizing, even m regard to peoumaiy 
lutognty And suen cases are, nn 
fortunately, frequent under the English 
system IL again, the law, by a mis- 
placed indulgence, protects idleness or 
prodignhty agamst their natural cou 
sequences, or dismisses crime with ’ 
inadequate penalties, the effect, both 
on the prudential and on the sooinl 
virtues, 18 unfavourable When the 
law, by its own dispensations and in 
junctions, establishes uyustico between 
mdmdual and individual , as all laws 
do wluch recognise any form of slavery , 
as tho laws of all countries do, though 
not all m the same degree, in respect 
to the family relations, and os the 
laws of many countnes do, though m 
still more unequal degrees, as between 
noh and poor, the elleot on the moral 
sentiments of the people is still more 
disnstrons But tnese subjects intro- 
duce considerations so much larger 
and deeper than those of pohtical 
economy, that I only advert to them 
in order not to pass wholly unnoticed 
things supenor m importance to those 
of which I treat 

t 8opr», p «a. 
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CHAPTER IX 


thi: BAJrB BcnjECT co'«Ti!fim) 


§ 1 Havij.0 Bpol:cn thns far of tlie I 
Bnects produced by the excellences or 
defects of the general system of the 
law, 1 shall now touch upon those ro- 
bulting from the special character of 
particular parts of it As a r,clcction 
must be made, 1 shall confine tu\ self 
, to a few lending topics The portions 
of the cml law of a country which are 
of most importance economically (next 
to those which determine the status of 
the labourer, as slave, serf, or free), 
are those relating to the two subiects 
of Inhontance and Contract Ot the 
lows relating to contract, none are 
more important economically than the 
1 laws of ^partno’ship, and those of 
insolvency It happens that on all 
these three points, there is just ground 
for condemning some of the proiisiona 
of the English law 
With regard to inhentnnee, I have, 
in an earlv chapter, considered the 
general pnnciples of the subject, and 
euggested what appear to me to be, 
putting all prcpidices apart, the best 
dispositions which tlie law could adopt 
Freedom of bequest os the general 
rule, but limited by two things first, 
that if there are descendants, '^"o, 
being unable to provide for thomschee, 
would become burthensonie to the 
state, tho eqmvalent of whatever the 
state would accord to them should be 
reserved from tbe property for their 
henctit and seajjuily, tliat no one 
person should be permitted to acquire 
by inhentauco, more than the amount 
i ol a moderate independence. In case of 
intestacy, tho whole property to escheat 
to the state which should he hound 
to mate a just and rensonahle provi- 
sion for descendants, that is, such a 
provision as the parent or ancestor 
ought to have made, their circum 
stauces, cnpacitieB, and mode of biing- 
in^p bemg considered 
^e laws of inhentance, however, 
have probably eeieral phases of un 


proicment to go throngh, 

so far removed from present mooes oi 


thinking wiU he taken intosenoua con 
sidcrntion and ns, tiroon^ the recog 
niRcd modes of determiuing the buo- 
cession to properly, eonio must bo 
hotter and others worso, it is nMes“'iry 
consider which of them deserves 
tho preferenco Ae an intcrmcdiato 
course, therefore, 1 would recomrocna f 
tho extension to all prnpertv, of ttiej 
present Enghsli law of inberitancoj 
affecting personal property (freedoni o 
hcqncsl, and, in case of intestacy, 
du ision) except that no rights shoulo 
ho acknowledged in collaterals, ana 
that tho property of those who have 
nuthcr descendants nor sscendanU, 
and mako no will, should escheat to 
tho stale 

Tlio laws of existing nationa deviate ^ 
from these maxims in two opposite | 
ways In England, and in most olj 
tho countnes where tho inlluonco ol | 
feudality is still felt in the laws, one 
of tho objects aimed ot in respect to 
land and other immoveable property, is 
to keep it together in largo masses 
Bccordingly, in ciiscs of inleatacy, it 
pisses, gcncnlly speaking (for the 
local custom of a lew places is du- 
ferentk exclusively to.^the eldest son 
And though tho rule of pnmogemlure 
IB not binding on testators, who m 
England have noininnlly tho power of 
bequeathing their property as they 
please, any propnetor may so exercise 
this power 08 to depnve Ins successors 
of it, by entailing the property on one 
particular lino of his descendants 
which, besides preventing it from 
passmg by inhontance in any other 
than the prosenbed manner, is at- 
tended with tbo incidental conse- 
quence of precluding it from being 
sold , since each successive possessor, 
havmg only a Ufe interest in the pto- 
i Pei^i cannot ahenoto it for a longer 
I penod than his own life In some 
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► oilier wnntncn, eucb ns Fmnco, tho 
I Uvr on the contnry, compels duToon 
of inlicnt'inccs , not onh, >n enso of 
intt.'>!acv, chorine the proportj, both 
i\nl «ntl pcrsoniu, cijuiilh ninong nil 
the chililan, or fif there nro no 
chiHren) nniong au rclntjvc'i in the 
snmo ilogreo of piopinquilv , but nlso 
not ri eogmsing nn\ powur of liequcst, 
or n.'"ogniBinc it over onlp a limited 
tHi'ticn of the proportj, tho rcnmindor 
U mg mhjecttd to corapulsorj equ-il 
division 

Neither of thc«e sjptera", 1 nppre- 
I hend, Tvns introduced, or is jicrlmjts 
I niaiiitaincd, in the countnes where it 
exists, from nnv genend cnnsidcmtions 
^of instico, or nn\ foasieht of cconomi 
^cnl coiiaqutiiii.«, but chieflj fnmi poll 
ticnl motives , in tin oiio enso to Keep 
uj) hrgo lieraiitatj fortunes, nnd^a 
landed nn ‘ttH'rncx , in tho other, to 
bnnfc thcMi down, nnd prevent tlieir 
K~iim,ciluii Tho first oljcct, ns nn 
aim of nntionnl pohev, I conceivo to bo 
eminentlv nndesimbfe vntli regard to 
the second, 1 lm\e pomtcil out wimt 
feeins to me n better mode of nttnining 
If Tho nicnt, or deruent, however, of 
either piirpo»e, belongs to tho wineml 
scicnco of polities, not to tho linntcd 
dcjeirtrmnt of that science which is 
lure taated of rneb of (ho two 
rjftcius IK o real nnd efficient instru 
mint fur tho purpnie intended bj it, 
but cacli, ns it niijicnrs to me, ncbiovcs 
that purpo'C at tho cost of much mis- 
chief. 

, § 2 llicrc aro two arguracnls of 

( »n economical clinmctcr, winch nro 
\ urged in fnv our of pnmo^cni turo Oiio 
IK, tho stimulus appliufto tholndustty 
and ambition of voungcr children, bj 
leaving them to bo ihi nrehiteots of 
their own fortunes Tins nrguraont 
wns put bj L>r Johnson lu n mniinor 
more forcible than conipliraeiitarv to 
nn licrcditnr^ nnstocracj, when he said, 
b^ wav of recommendation of pnrao- 
ginitiiro, that It ‘‘makes but one fool 
in a family ” It is curious that a de- 
fends' of iinstocmtioinslitntions should 
be the jioreoD to assort that to inhent 
such a fortune as lakes away any 
necessity for exertion tsucmirallj fatal 


to activity and strength of mind in 
tho present state of education, how. 
ever, the proposition, with some allow- 
ance for exaggeration, may be admitted 
to bo true But wbatover force there 
IK in tho nipimcnt, counts in fnvonr of 
hmiting tho eldest, ns well as all the 
other children, ton mere provision, and 
dispensing wi'h even tho "one fool" 
whom Dr Jolinson was wilhng to 
tolcrato If unearned nohea aro so 
jiemicious to the chirnctcr, one does 
not ace why, in order to withhold tho 
poison from tho junior members of a 
family, there should bo no way but to 
unite all their separate potions, nnd 
administer them in tho largest possible 
dose to one selected victim It cannot 
bo necessary to inflict this great evil on 
tho oldest son, for want of knowang 
what else to do with a large fortune 
Some wnters, however, look upon 
the elTcct of primogeniture in stimnint- 
ingindnstrj, ns denendiug, not so min h! 
on tho poTorfy of the j ounger children,; 
ns on the contrast between that poverty 
nnd the nehes of tho elder, tliinkingv 
If indispensable to the nctivaty and' 
energy of the hive, that there should 
bo a lingo drone here and there, to im , 
press tho w orking becs w ith a due sense i 
of tho advantages of honey " Their | 
infononty in point of wealth,” saja 
hir M'CulIoch, speaking oftUe younger 
children, “ and thoir desire to escape 
from this lower stntionj and to attain 
to tho same level with their elder 
brothers, inspires them with on energy 
and ngonr they could not otherwise 
feel But tho advantage of preserving 
largo estates from being fnttcred down 
by a Bciionie of eqnnl divasion, is not 
hunted to its influence ovorthe younger 
children of their owners It raises \ 
umvcnnlly the standard of competence, I 
and gives now force to tho spnngs j 
which set indiistiy in motion The 
manner of hniig among the great land 
lorels 18 that m which every one is am- 
bitious of being able to indulra , and 
their habits of expense, thou^ some- 
times injunons to themselves, act as 
powerful inconhveB to the mgenmty 
nnd enterprise of tlie other cloKses, who 
never tUi^ their fortunes sufficiently 
ample, unless they wnll enable them to 
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emulate tEe splendour of the ncheat 
landlords, so that the custom of pn 
taogemture seems to render all classes 
more industnons, and to augment at 
\ the same time, the mass of wealth and 
'the scale of enjoyment ” * 

The portion of truth, I can hardly 
say contained in these observations, 
but recalled by them, I apprehend to 
bo, that a state of complete equality of 
fortunes would not be favourable to 
active exertion for the increase of 
wealth Speabng of the mass, it is as 
true of wealth as of most other distmc- 

Uions — of talent, knowledge, virtue 

jhat those who already have, or think 
they have as much of it as their neigh 
|bour 8 , wilt seldom exert themselves to 
acqmre more But it is not therefore 
necessarv that society should provide a 
set of persons with large fortunes, to 
fulfil the social duty of standing to* be 
looked at, with envy and admiration, 
hi the aspiring poor The fortunes 
which people have acquired for them 
selves, answer the purpose qmte as 
well, indeed much better, since a 
person is more powerfollv stimulated 
by tho example of somebody who has 
earned a fortune, than by the mere 
'"But of somebody who possesses one 
ftnd the former is necessanly an ex* 
ample of prudence and frugality as well 
ns industry, while the latter mnch 
otlener sets an example of profuse ex- 
pense, which spreads, with permcions 
elTect, to the very class on whom the 
nght ofnchesis supposed to have so 
beneficial an mfluence, namely, those 
whose weakness of mind, and taste for 
oslenfation, make “the splendour of 
tho nchest laadlords” attract thorn 
wuth the most potent speU In Ame- 
nw there are few or no hereditary 
fortunes, yet industrial energy, aou 
the ardour of accumulation, are not 
supiTOstd to he particnlirlj backward 
lu that part of the world When a 
countiT has once fairly entered into 
tho iDQUfitrjnl career, which is the 
principal occupation of the modem, as 

Jbi3 P 2 m There is mnoh more to 

elTrct m the more recent treatue br 
the •eme enlhor, Oq Uj SaKeman to PrL 
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war was that of the ancient and me- 
direval world, the desire of acquisition 
by mdustiT needs no factilioiis stimn. 
lus the advantages naturally inherent 
in nches, and the chamoter they as- 
sume of a test by which talent and 
success m life are habitually measured, 
are an ample security for their being 
pursued with sufficient intensity and 
seal As to the deeper consideration, 
that the diffusion of wealth, and not its 
concentration, is desirable, and that 
the more wholesome state of society is 
not that in which immense fortunes 
are possessed hj- a few and coveted by 
all, but that in which the greatest; 
possible numbers possess and are con j 
tented with a moderate competeniy,' 
which all may hope to acquire , I refer 
to it in this place, only to show, how 
widely separated, on social mieations, 
IB the entire mode of thought of the 
defenders of primogeniture, from that 
which is partially promulgated in the 
present treatise 

The other economical argument m 
favour of primogeniture, haa-qiecial 
reference^to -landed^ property It is 
contended, that the habit of dividing 
inhentances equally, or with an ap- 
proach to eqnalitp, among children, 
promotes the snbdiviBion of land mto 
portions too small to admit of being 
cultivated in an advantimeonfl manner 
This argument, etemalfy reproduced, 
has again and again been refuted W 
English and Continental writers it 
proceeds on a supposition entirely at 
vnnanco with that on which all the 
tbsoienin of poLheal economy are 
grcioidcd. It assumes that mankind 
>n g-iieral will habitually act in a I 
opposed to their immediate 
obviona pecuniary interest For' 
the division of the inhentance does not 
necessarily imply division of the land , : 
which may be held in common, as is i 
0080 in FrancoJ 
an a B elgium , or may become the pro ' 
perty of one of the coheirs, being 
charged with the shares of tho others 
y w^ of mortgage , or they may seUi 
ood divide the proceeds I 
hen the division of the land would 
imimsh its productive power, it is tbs 
uircot mternst of ihe neirs to adopt 
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lome one of these arrangements feup- 
poBing, hoTvever, what the arOTment 
BEsnmes, that either from legal mfhcul- 
ties or from their ovm stBpidity and 
barbarism, they would not, if left to 
themselreB, obey the dictates of this 
obvious mterest but would maist upon 
cutting up the land bodily mto ei^nal 
parcels, with the effect of impovensh 
ing themselves , this would bo an ob- 
^ction to a law such as exists in 
France, of compulsoiy division, but can 
be no reason why testators should be 
discouraged firom exercising the right 
of bequest m general conformity to the 
rule of eijuahty, since it would always 
be m their power to provide that the 
division of the mhentance should take 
place without dividing the land itself 
^at the attempts of the advocates of 
primogeniture to make out a case by 
tacts against the custom of equal divi- 
sion, are equally abortive, has been 
Jshown m a former place In all coun- 
jtnes, or parts of countnes, in which 
Ithe division of inhentances is accom- 
Ipamed by small holdings, it is because 
/small holdings are the general system 
'of the countiy, even on the estates of 
(the great propnetors 

Unless a strong case of social utih^ 
can be made out for primogeniture, it 
stands sufficiently condemned bv the 
general principles of justice , bemg a 
Broad distinction m the treatment of 
one person and of another, grounded 

( solely on an accident There is no 
need, therefore, to make out any case 
of economical evil against primogeni- 
ture Such a case, however, and a 
very strong one, may be made It is 
a natural effect of pnmogemture to 
make the landlords a needy class 
The obiect of the institution, or custom, 

IB to keep the land together m large 
masses, and this it commonly accom- 

f ihshes , but the legal propnetnr of a 
arge domain is not necessarily the 
ponS fide owner of the whole income 
fwhich it yields It is usually charged, 
in each generation, with provisions for 
the other children It is often charged 
still more heavily by the imprudent 
j expenditure of the propnetor Great 
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mcomes when at the highest, and if 
any change ofcrroumstances dimmishes 
their resources, some time elapses be- 
fore they make up their mimm to re- 
trench Spendthrifts m other classes 
are rmned, and disappear from society, 
but the spendthrift landlord usually 
holds fast to his land, even when he 
has become a mere receiver of its rents , 
for the benefit of creditors The same 
desire to keep up the “ splendour’’ of 
the family, which gives nse to the 
custom of pnmogemture, indisposes 
the owner to sell a part in order to set 
free the remainder, their apparent are i 
therefore habitually greater than their 
real means, and they are under a per- 
petual temptation to proportion their 
expenditure to the former rather than 
to the latter From such causes as 
these, in almost all countnes of great 
landowners, the majonty of landed 
estates are deeply mortgaged, and 
instead of having capital to spare for 
improvements, it reqmres all the in- 
creased value of land, caused by the 
rapid mcrease of the wealth and popu- 
lation of the country, to preserve the 
class from bemg impovenshed 

§3 To avert this impoverishment, ( 
recourse was had to the contnvance of \ 
entad s, whereby the order of snccession | 
was irrevocably fixed, and each holder, k 
havmg only a hfe mterest, was unable 
to burthen his successor The land / 
thus passmg, free from debt, into the ) 
possession of the heir, the familj could ^ 
not be rmned by the improvidence of v 
its existing representative The-efo- 
nomicaL,evila-anEing from this dispo- 
sTBon of property were partlv of the 
same kmd, partli different, but on the 
whole greater, than those ansmg from 
pnmogemture alone The possessor j 
could not now rum his successors, but i 
he could stiU rum himself he was not j 
at aU more likely than m the former | 
case to have the means nece'sary for 1 
improving the property while, even if 
he Md, he was still less hkelv to em 
ploy them for that purpose, when the 
Ixmefit was to accrue to a person whom 
the entail made independent of him , ) 


I landowners aro gen*eral]y improvident j while he had prolvibly vonngcr chil 1 
iln their expenses , they live np to their > dren to provide for, m whose favour he { 
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could not now charge the estate 
,^^^llle thus disabled from being him- 
jfelf an improier, neither could he sell 
'the estate to somebody i\ho would , 
I BiDcc entail precludes ahemtion In 
I general he has eien been unable to 
pant leases beyond the term of hia own 
lite , “ for," says Blackstone, “if such 
leases had been validj then, under cover 
of long leases, the issue might have 
been virtuallv disinherited,’’ and it 
has been necessary in Great Bntain to 
relax, by statute, the rigour of entafls, 
^ in order to allow cither of long leases, 
\ or of the execution of improvements at 
the exixmso of the estate It may be 
added that the heir of entail, bcuig 
assured of succeeding to the family 
pn^rty, however undeserving of it, 
Md being Bwaro of this from lus ear 
^hest years, has much more than the 
1 ordinary chances of growing up idle 
dissipated, and profligate ’ 

In Lngland the power of entail is 
more limited by law, than in Scotland 
and in most other countries where it 
I exists A landowner can settle his 
propertv upon miv number of persons 
, 8iicce«iicly who are living at the time 
and upon one unborn person, on whose 
attnimng the ago of twenty one, tho 
entail expires, and the land becomes his 

this manner ho transmitted through a 
tho dLY'’" £™ndson,ln,ng when 
rtld r to an unborn 

child of that grandson It Ims been 
mmntaired that this power of entail is 
not siinicunflv _xUnsno to do any 

jlaw than it seems Entails very 
'r.r<b expire, the Crst her of cnt«7 
wlwnof age, joins with tho existing 
p r et or in rt*Litliiig the estate so 
a* to prrlmg the entail fo- a funthc- 
areK /'’''f''T«'rcrties therefore, are 

larcH free tor any consdcrable period 
from tlie restraint* of a strict settle’ 
meet lIiou,.h fh*' mi-chicf m m one 
ri nwl nniigated, tmeo m the renewal 
f the reith ment for one more genera 
tnn, the citatc ixutnalli charg^ with 

•• r-uvi ion for jmmgercliiidian 

f l-omt of view, the 

I 111 -hl-h"r^I prorrtj IS that 

/ 111 rhi.h land IS moei completely an 
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object of commerce, passing readilj 
from hand to hand when a buyer can 
be found to whom it is worth while to 
offer a greater sum for the land, than 
tho value of the income draxvn from it 
by its existing possessor This of 
course is not meant of ornamental pro- 
perty, which IB a source of expense, not 
profit, but only of land employed fori 
industrial uses, and held for the sake ofj 
the income which it affords What-i 
ever facilitates the sale of land, tendsj 
to make it a more productive inBtm|j 
ment for the community at large 
whatever preients or restricts its s^e, 
subtracts from its usefulness Now, 
not only has entail this effect, hut pn- ' 
mogemture also The desire to keep 
land together in large masses, from 
other motives than that of promotmg 
its productiveness, often prevents 
changes and alienations which would 
increase its efficiency as an instru 
ment 

§ 4 On the other hand, a law 
winch, like the French, restneta the i 
power of bequest to a narrow compass,/ 
and compels the equal division of the* 
whole or the greater part of tho pro-j, 
perty among tho children, seems top 
me, though on different grounds, nlso) 
very seriously objeotionablo The only’, 
reason for reco^ismg in the children 1 
any claim at all to more than a pro-i 
vision, sufficient to lannch them inlifo,, 
and enable them to find a livelihood,' 
is grounded on the expressed or pre- 
sumed wash of the parent , whose claim' 
to dispose of what is actually his own, 
wnnot be set aside by anv pretensions 
1 oJiere to recouo what is not theirs , 
o COTtroI tho rightful owner’s liberty 1 
ot gift, by creaung in the cbldron a 
legal nght supenor to it, is to post- 
pono a real claim to an imaginary one 
0 is great and paramount objection 
u 10 law, numerous secondary ones 
may he added Desirable as it is that 
the parent should treat the children 
tiot make on 
favourite, impartial 
With on 'f always synonymous 
ilren *^>ei8ion bome of tho chil 
bf> fault of their own, 

he less capable (ban otbors of pro^ 
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Tiding for thcmselvoB some may^ by 
/ otter menna than their own exei^ons, 
I bo already provided for and impar 
[ tiality may therefore require that the 
rule observed should not be one of 
j equality, bnt of compensation Even 
when oqnahty is the object, there are 
sometimes better means of attaimng it, 
than the inflexible rules by which law 
must necessanly proceed ' If one of 
the coheirs, bcin^ of a quarrelsome or 
litigious disposition, stands upon bis 
utmost nghts, the law cannot make 
equitable adjustments , it cannot ap- 
portion the property ns seems best for 
the collective interest of all concerned , 
if there are several parcels of land, 
and the heirs cannot agree about 
their value, the law cannot give a 
parcel to each, but every separate 
arcel must bo either put up to sale or 
indod if there is a residence, or a 
park or pleasure ground, which would 
DO destrojod, as such, by subdivision, 
it must bo sold, perhaps at a great sa- 
cnfico both of monej and of feeling 
[ But what the law could not do, the 
parent conld By means of the liberty 
of bequest, all those pomts might be 
determined according to reason and the 
general interest of the persons con- 
cerned , and the spint of the pnnciple 
of equal division might be the better ob- 
served, because the testator was eman- 
jCipatod from its letter Finally, it 
/would not then bo necessary, as under 
I tlie compulsory system it is, that the 
I law should interfere authoritatively m 
! tho concerns of individuals, not only on 
' the occurrence of a death, but through 
out life, m order to guard against tho 
attempts of parents to fhistnito the 
legal claims of their heirs, undorcolour 
of gifts andotbernhenahons inter tiiros 
In conclusion, all owners of pro- 
perty should, I conceive, ha\e power 
to dispose by will of every part of it, 
hut not to determine the jmrson who 
- ahould snccced to it after the death of 
all who were living when the will was 
made Under i^ot restnctions it 
ehonld be allowahlo to bequeath pro- 
perty to one person for hfe, with re- 
mainder to anothor person already m 
cmstence, is a question belonging to 
goueral legislation, not to pohtioal 


economy Snob settlements would be 
no greater Hindrance to alienation than 
any case of joint ownership, since the 
consent of persons actnallv in existence 
IS all that would be necessary for any 
new arrangement respeotmg the pro- 
perty 

§ 6 From tho subject of Inhent-/ 
ance I now pass to that of Cpntr aota.f 
and among these, to the important 
subject of the Xrfiwsjof Partnership 
How much of good or eiul’dependi 
upon these laws, and how important it 
18 that they ahould he the best poa 
sible, IS evident to all who recognise 
in the extension of the co-operative 
pnnciple in tho larger sense of the 
term, the great economical necessity 
of modern industry The progress of 
tho productive arts reqmnng that 
many sorts of industrial occupation 
should be earned on by laigor and 
latger capitals, tho productive power of 
industry must suCer by whatever im 
pedes the formation of large capitals 
through the aggregation of smaller 
ones Capitals of the requisite raagni 
tnde, belonging to single owners, do 
not, in most countnes, exist in the 
needful abundance, and would be still 
less numerous if the laws favoured the 
diflusion mstead of the concentration 
of property while it is most unde 
sirable that all those improved pro- 
cesses, and those means of efficiency 
and economy in production, which de- 
pend on the possession of large funds, 
should be monopolies in the hands of a 
few nch individuals, through the diflS- 
cultios expenenced by persons of mo- 
derate or small means in associating 
their capital Finally, I must repeat b 
mj conviction, that the mdustnal eco- / 
Domy which divides society absolutely | 
into two portions, the payers of wages j 
and the receivers of them, the first 
connted by thousands and the last by 
millions, 18 neither fit for, nor capable 
of, indefimto duration and the possi 
bility of changing this system for one 
of combination without dependence, and 
unity of interest mstead of organized 
hosMty, depends altogether upon the 
future ucvelopinents of tho Partnership 
pnnoiple 
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Yet there is scarcely any country 
[whose laws do not throw great, and in 
most cases, intentional obstacles in the 
ijray of the formation of any numerous 
partnership In England it is already 
a senons discouragement, that differ- 
ences among partners are, practically 
speaking, only capable of adjudication 
by the Court of Chancery which is 
often worse than placing such questions 
out of the pale of all Taw , since anj 
one of the disputant partaes, who is 
either dishonest or litigious, can involye 
the others at his pleasure in the ex- 
pense, trouble, and anxiety, which are 
the unavoidable accompaniments of a 
Chancery suit, without their having 
the power of freeing themselves from 
the infliction even by breaking np the 
association * Besides this, it required, 
until lately, a separate act of the legis- 
lature before any joint-stock as'ociatton 
could legally constitute itself, and be 
empowered to act as one body By a 
statute passed a few years ago, this 
necessity is done away , but the statute 
in Q^uestion is described by competent 
authonlies as a “ mass of confusion ” 
of which they saythatthere “never wAs 
such an infliction" on persons entering 


.v* Cedi Fone, the Conmutsioner o 
he Benkniptcy Court in his evidence befor. 
the Conirautee on the Law of Partnership 
says I remember a short tune ogo readtnr 
a imttim statement hr two eminent sohci 
‘^0™ “aa: 

aecorau go into Chancery, W 
mat they never knew one come onl 

who wonld be dii 
posed to engage in partnerships of thiskuid 
(co^erative assooiatioca of workuig men 

thededsion cjawtions armnij amones 

mb one partner mm 

rob the otW with^ont any possibOity of hi 

Smt is lo.hn 
Ute to «y'^ ^ “der 

This flagTMt injustice is, in Mr Fane 
opiidon, wholly attrihuUble to the def^ e 
the tribunal. ‘ My opinion is that If then 
13 one thing more easy than anolher, it is tb 
settlement of partnership questions, and fo 
tte Bimplo reason, that everythmg winch i 
done in a partnership is entered in th 
iwtB , the OTidence therefore is at hand i 
therefore a rationalmode of proceeding w'er 
once adopted, the difficnlty would altogethe 
Evidence enneied t 
the Report of the Select Committee on th 
Law of Partnership (1851), pp 85-7 


into purtnorship t When a number of 
arsons, whetber few or many, freely 
desire to unite their funds for a com 
mon nndertafcuig, not asking anyjiecn 
liar privilege, nor the power to dispos 
seas any one of property, the law can 
have no good reason for throwing dif- 
ficulties in the way of the realiMtion 
of the project. On comphance with a 
few simple conditions of pnbhcity, any 
body of persons ought to have the 
power of constilutmg themselves into 
a joint-slock company, or toetdi «i 
nom coUectif, without asking leave 
either of any public officer or of parha- 
mont As an association of many 
partners must practically he under the 
management of a few, every facility 
ought to be afforded to tho body for 
exercising the necessary control and 
check over those few, whether they be 
themselves members of the association, 
or merely its hired servants and in 
this point the English system is stall at 
a lamentable distance fiWi the standard 
of perfection. 

§ 6 Whatever facilities, however, 
English law might give to associations 
formed on the principles of ordinary 
partnership, there is one sort of joint- 
stock association which until the year 
1855 it absolutely disallowed, and 
which could only be called into exist- 
ence by a ^cial act either of the legis- 
lature or of the crown I mean, nsso- 
ciations with bmited hability 

Assooiations with Imuted hability 
are of two kinds m one, the liability 
of all the partners is limited, m the 
other that of some of them only The 
first IB the Anonymous Society of the 
V ranch law, which in England had 
Mhl lately no other name than that of 
' chartered company ” mennmg there- 
by a joint-stock company whose share- 
holders, by a charter from the crown or 
a special enactment of the legislature, 
^ood exempted from any liability for 
the debts of the concern, beyond tho 
amount of their subsenptaons The 
other species of limited partnership is 
than Known to the French law under 
the name commandite, of this, which 

t Eoport, ul iupn, p 167, 
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in England is still unrecognised nnd cumatnneos •which ought to enter into 
illegal, I shall speak presently their prudential calodatious in dealing 

If a number of persons choose to as mth the company, there seems no 
soemto for carrying on any operation more need for interfering inth indin 
of commerce or industry, agreeing dual judgment in this sort of transac- 
among themsehos and announcing to tions, than in any other part of the 
those with -ahoni they deal that the private busmesa of hfe 
members of the association do not un The reason usually urged for such 
dertako to be responsible beyond the interference is, that the managers of 
amount of tho snbscnbed capital, is an association -with limited responsi- 
thcro any reason that the law should biiity, not risking their whole fortunes 
raise objections to this proceeding, and in the event of loss, wlule m case of 
should impose on them the unlimited gam they might profit largely, are not 
responsibility which they disclaim? sufficiently interested m eiercismg 
For whose sake ? Not for that of the due circumspection, and are under the 
partners themselves, for it is they temptation of exposing the funds of 
whom the hmitation of responsibility the association to improper hazards 
benefits nnd protects It must there- It is, however, well ascertained that 
fore bo for the sake of third parties, associations with unlimited responsi 
namelyj those who may have transac- bility, if tliey have rich shareholders, 
tions with the association, nnd to whom can obtain, oven when knoivn to be 
It may run in debt beyond what the reckless in their transactions, improper 
Bubsenbed capital suffices to pay But credit to an extent far exceeding what 
nobody IS obliged to deal ■with tho as would be given to compames equally 
Bociation , still less is any one obliged ill-conducted whose creditors hadl 01 ^ 
to give it unlimited credit The class tho subsenbed capital to rely on lo 
of persons vnth whom such associa- whichever side the balance of evil in 
lions have dealings are in general per- dines, it is a consideration of more 
feotly capable of taking care of them- importance to the shareholders them 
solves, nnd there seems no reason that selies than to thml parties, since, 
tho law should be more careful of their -with proper securities for publicity, 
inteiTist than they ivill themselves be , the capital of an association with 
pronded no false representation is held limited hability could not be engaged 
out, nnd tbov are aware from the first in hazards beyond those ordmardy m 
what thej have to trust to The law oident to the business it carnes on, 
IS warranted in requinng from all -without tho fact’s being known, and 
joint-stock associations mth limited becommg the subject of comments by 
responsibility, not only that the amount which the credit of the bodi would be 
of capital on which they profess to hkely to be aDTected m quite as groat 
carry on business should either be ao- a degree as tho circumstances would 
Inally paid up or secunty given for it lustily under seonnties for piib- 
(if, indeed, -with complete publicity, licity, it were found m practice that 
such a requirement would be noces companies, formed on the prmoiple of 
sary) but also thatsuch accounts should unlimited responsibility, were more 
be kept, accossible to individuals, and skilfully and more cautibusl) managed, 
if needful, published to the world, as companies with limited habihty would 
shall render it possible to ascertain at be unable to maintam an equal conme- 
any time the existing state of the tition -with them , and would thorolore 
company’s affairs, nnd to learn whether rarely be formed, unless when such 
the capital which is the sole secunty hmitation was the only condition on 
for the engagements mto which they which the necessaiy amount of capital 
enter, still subsist unimpairod the could be raised and in that case it 
fiilelity of such accounts being guarded would bo veiy unreasonable to say that 
by Bumciont penalties When the law their formation ought to be prevented, 
has thus afforded to individuals all * ( 1 ,^ Keport already referred to 

practicable means of knowing the cuv pp 11S-15S 
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It may fortlier be remarked, that 
although, -with equality of capital, a 
company of hmited babihty offers a 
somewhat less security to those who 
deal with it, than one in which every 
shareholder is responsible with his 
whole fortune, ^et e\en the weaker of 
these two seounties is m some respects 
stronger than that which an individual 
capitalist can afford. In the case of 
an individual, there is such security as 
can be founded on his unlimited lia- 
bihty, hut not that derived from pnb- 
hcity of transactions, or fiirm a known 
and large amount of paid up capital 
This topic 18 well treated in an able 
paper by hL Coquelin, published in 
the Revue des Deux Mondea for July 
1843 * 

“ While third parties who trade 
with mdividuals,” says this writer, 
"scarcely ever know, except by ap- 
proximation, and even that most vague 
and uncertain, what is the amount of 
capital responsible for the performance 
of contracts made with them, those 
who trade with an anonymous society 
can obtain full information if they seek 
it, and perform their operations with a 
feeling of confidence that cannot exist 
in the other case Again, nothing is 
easier than for an individual trader to 
conceal the extent of his engagements, 
as no one can know it certamly but 
himself. Even his confidential clerk 
mav ^ Ignorant of it, as the loans he 
tmds himself compelled to make may 
not aU be of a character to require 
that they be entered in Ins day book. 
It IS a secret confined to himself, one 
which transpires rarely, and always 
slowly , one which is nnveiled only 
w en tne catastrophe has occurred 
\®ntrary, the anonymous so- 
me^ neither wn nor ou^ht to borrow, 
x^thrat the fact beconung kmown to 
all the world-directors, clerks, share 
hoWere, and the public. Its operations 
partake in some respects, of the nature 
of those of govemmonts The hght ol 
^y penetrates in every direction, and 
there can be no secrets from those whc 

^ C Carey, u, an Amefrcar 


seek for mformalion Thus all is fixed, 
recorded, known, of the capital and 
debts in the case of the anon 3 Tnoua 
society, while all is uncertain and un 
known in the case of the individual 
trader Which of the two, we would 
ask the reader, presents the most 
favourable aspect, or the surest gua- 
rantee, to the view of those who trade 
with them ? 

“Again, availing himself of the 
obscurity in whicn his affairs are 
shrouded, and whicli he desires to m 
crease, the pnvato trader is enabled, 
BO long as ms business appears pros- 
perous, to produce impressions in re- 
gard to his means far exceeding the 
reahty, and thus to estabhsh a credit 
not instified by those means t'Tien 
losses occur, and he sees himself 
threatened with bankruptcy, the world 
18 still Ignorant of his conoition, and 
he finds himself enabled to contract 
debts far l^ond the possibility of 
payment. The fatal day arrives, and 
the creditors find a debt much greater 
than had been anticipated, while the 
means of payment are as much less 
Even this is not aK The same ob- 
scun^ which has served him so well 
thus far, when desinng to magmfy his 
capital and increase nis credit, now 
affords him the opportunity of plaoing 
a part of that capital beyond the reach 
of hiB creditors It becomes dimi- 
mshed, if not anmlulated. It hides 
itself, and not even legal remedies, nor 
the activity of creditors, can bnng it 
forth from the dark corners in which 
It IS placed. Our readers can 

readily determine for themselves if 
practices of this kind are equally easy 
in the case of the anonymous society 
We do not doubt that such things are 
possible, but we think that they wiU 
agree with us that from its nature, its 
organization, and the necessary pub- 
licity that attends all its actions, the 
uabihty to such occurrences is very 
greatly diminished.” 

'^6 laws of most countnes, England 
mcluded, have erred in a twofold man- 
ner with regard to jornt-stook com- 
panies A\Tule they have been most 
unreasonably jealous of allowing such 
associations to exist, especially with 
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htnitcd responsibility, thoy have gone- 
rallv neglected the eniorcoment of 
publicity , tbo best secuntr to the 
public ttgainst any danger 'wbich might 
ftnso from this descnption of partner- 
sbipa , and a secunty quifo ns much 
required in tbo case of those associo- 
liona of the kind in question, irhioh, 
bi an exception from their general 
practice, they sufibred to exist Even 
in tbo instance of the Bank of Eng 
iand,xvhicb bolds a monopoly from the 
legislature, and has had partial control 
o\or a matter of so mnen public into 
rest as the state of the circnlntmg 
medium, it is only svithin these few 
> cars that any pubhcitv has boon en- 
forced , and the publicity was at first 
of an extremely incomplete character, 
though now, for most practical pur- 
poses, probably at length sufficient 

§ 7 The other kind of limited part- 
nership which demands onr attention, 
IS that in which the managing partner 
or partners are responsible with their 
wliole fortunes for the engagements of 
the cencom, hut base others associated 
•a itli them who contribute only dofinito 
sums, and are not liable for anything 
hesond, though they participate mtho 
profits according to any rule which 
may be agreed on lliis is called 
partnership m commandite and the 
partners with limited liability (to 
whom, by the French law, all mtor- 
fcronco in the management of the con- 
cern 18 interdicted) are known by the 
Dtiyue commandttairet Such jiartner- 
ships are not allowed by English law 
m all private partnerships, whoever 
shares in the profits is bablo for the 
debts, to as plonniy an extent as the 
managing partner 

For such prohibition no satisfactory 
defence has ever, so far as I am aware, 
been made Even the insufficient 
reason given against limiting the re- 
sponsibility of ^aroholdors m a jomt- 
etocL company, does not apply nore , 
there being no diminution of the 
motives to circumspect management, 
nnce all who take any part in the 
direction of the concern are hable with 
their whole fortunes To third parties, 
again, the secunty is improved by the 

P B. 


existence of commandite, since the 
amount subscribed by commanditaires 
is all of it available to creditors, the 
commanditaires losing their whole in- 
vestment before any creditor can lose 
anything, while, if instead of becoming 
partners to that amount, they had lent 
the Slim at an interest equal to the 
rofit they denred from it, they would 
ave shared with the other creditors 
in the residue of the estate, diminish- 
ing pro •■ata the dividend obtained by 
alL MTule the practice of commandite 
thus conduces to the interest of cre- 
ditors, it IS often highly desirable for 
the contracting parties themselves 
The managers are ena^bled to obtain 
the aid of a moch greater amonnt of 
capital than they conld borrow on 
their own security, and persons are 
induced to aid nsefnl nndertakmgs, by 
embarking limited portions of capital 
ID them, when they would not, and 
often could not prudently, have risked 
their whole fortunes on the chances of 
the enteiynse 

It may perhaps he thought that 
whore due facilities are afiorded to 
jomt-stock companies, commandite 
partnerships ore not rcqmred But 
there are masses of cases to which the 
commandite pnnciple must always 
bo hotter adapted than the joint- 
stock pnnciple “ Suppose ’’ says JI. 
Coquolin, “ an inventor seeking for a 
capital to cany his invention mto 
practice To obtain the aid of capi 
tohsts, ho must offer them a share of 
tbo anticipated benefit, they must as- 
Booiate themselves with him m the 
chances of Its success- In such a case, 
which of the forms would he seloot? 
Not a common partnership, certainly ,” 
for vanous reasons, and especially the 
extreme difficulty of findmg a partne* 
with capital, wifliDg to nsk his whole 
fortune on' the success of the mvan- 
bon * " Neither would he select the 

• '• There has been a great ded of com 
miserstion professed/ says 3Ir' Hanoan, 
solicitor, “towards the poor inventor j he 
has been oppressed by the high cost of 
patents j but ms chief oppression has been 
the partnership law, wmoh prevents his 
getting any one to help him to develop hij 
mvenuon. He is a poor man, and therefore 
cannot giro seonnty to a creditor! no ona 
will lend Sim money] the rate of interest 

N N 
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Anonymous Society,” or anj other form 
of joint stock company, " in -which he 
might be superseded as manager He 
would stand, in such an association, on 
no better footing than any other share- 
holder, and he might he lost in the 
crowd, -whereas, the association ex 
isting, as it -were, by and for him, the 
management would appear to belong 
to him as a matter of nght Cases 
occur m which a merchant or a manu- 
facturer, -without being precisely an 
inventor, has undemahle claims to the 
management of an undertakmg, from 
the possession of qnahties pectiharly 
calculated to promote its success So 
great, indeed,’'_continuea M Coquehn, 
" IB the necessity, in many cases, for 
the limited partnership, that it is diffi 
cult to conceive how we could dis- 
pense with or replace it ” and in re- 
ference to his own country he is pro- 
ba hly in the right 

Where there is so great a readmesa 
“ jn England; on the part of the 
public, to form lomt-stock associations, 
even -without the encouragement of a 
limitation of responsibility , comman- 
dite partnership, though its prohibition 
IS in pnnciple quite indefensible, can- 
not bo deemed to be, m a merely eco- 


offerc^ however high it maybe. Is not an 

iteration of th« 
lew he could allow oapitalisU to take an 
interest wi^ and share the proflte, while 
confined to the capiW 

inomimt wth ih, bwM it 


wjthont aTaO. 1 know it 


cases ot paienrea lUTentlonii m-.. 
cially one where partiee witTw^ ^ 
de^os of entering into an nnder^i^tf! 
preat moment m luTemool bnt ’ 

aiflerent eentlemen“.tIS!!3^ V > 
BO aU 

each (, 

Report, p 155 

The dlfflcmlty which an Inventor fln^ 

ofemba^raents, and he nltimatelr iVf 
the most partarnined mao, i^mme^ 
P*sr*jloa of hij /nrentlon.’’— I 


nomical point of view, of the imperative 
necessi^ which M Co^uelin asonbes 
to it Yet the inconveniences are not 
small, which anse indirectly from those 
provisions of the law by which every 
one who shares in the profits of a con 
cem 18 subject to the full liabilities of 
on unhmitM partnership It is impos- 
sible to say how many or what usefb] 
modes of combination are rendered 
impracticahle by this state of the law 
It 18 Buffioient for its condemnation 
that, unless in some way relaxed, it u 
inconsistent with the payment of wages 
in part by a percentage on profits , in 
other words, the association of the 
operatives as -virtual partners -with the 
capitalist * 

It 18, above all, -with reference to the 
improvement and elevation of the work 
ing classes, that complete freedom lu 
the conditions of partnership is mdis- 
pensahle Combinations such as the 
associationB of workpeople, described 
in a former chapter, are the most 
powerful means of efifecting the sooial 
emancipabon of the labourers throngh 
them o-wn moral qnahtios Nor is the 
liberty of association important solely 
for Its examples of snccess, but folly 
as much so for the shbe of attempt! 
which would not succeed , hut by thsm 
failure would give instruction more im- 
pressive than can he afforded by any- 
thing short of actual expenenco JEi eiy 
theory of social improvement, the worth 
of whith IB capable of being brought to 
an experimental test, should be per 
inrtted, and even encouraged, to sub- 
mit itself to that test E^m such 
experiments the active portion of the 
worhng classes would denve lessons 
^'ch they would be slow to learn from 
the teaohmg of persons supposed to 
have interests and prqjndices adverse 
to them good , would obtam the means 
of correctmg, at no cost to society, what- 
ever is now erroneous in them notions 
of the means of estabbslung them in 
dependence, and of discovering the con- 
ditions, moral, intellectual, and indus- 


TOMiaered poB»iblB to elTcet tli 
the Limrted LiabiUty Act, b 
1 ^ 1*1 “PRolist and hi* -w-ortpecpl 
KMtr. n wpropoiipdp 

((UP'S, p, 485) 
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tn«l, u-liich are indiKpcnsalilr neces<;ary 
for cflecting without injustice, or for 
odectiiig nt all, the social regontmtion 
tlie\ nsjnre to * 

'Jlie French law of partnership is 
supenor to the English in ponnitting 
commandite , and superior, in having 
no such unmanageable instrument as 
the Court of Chancery, all cases ansing 
from commercial transactions being 
adjudicated in a compa>aitivoly cheap 
and expeditious nianuei hj a tnbunal 
of merchants In other respects the 
I reach system is far worse than the 
English A joint-stock company with 
limited responsibility cannot bo formed 
without the express authonzation of 
the department of government called 
the Council of Stale, a body of admi 
nistralors, gonerallj entire strangers to 
indiistnal transactions, who have no 
interest in promoting enterpnses, and 
are apt to think that the purpose of 
thur institution is to restrain them , 
whoso consent cannot m any case bo 
obtamed without an amount of time 
* and labour which is a very senons 
hindramo to the commencement of an 
entorpnse, while the extreme uncer- 
tainty of obtaining that consent at all 
is a great disconmgeraent to capitalists 
who would ho willing to subsenbo In 
regard to jomt-stock companies xnth 
out limitation of responsibility, which 
in England exist in such numbers and 
are formed with such facibty, these 
associotions cannot, in France, exist nt 
all , for, m cases of unhmited partner 
ship, (he French law does not permit 
the dmsion of the capital into trans- 
ferable shares 

Tho host existing laws of partner- 
ehip appear to be those of the New 

• By an act of the year 1852, called the 
Indastrlal and Provident Sooietira Act for 
■which the nation is indebted to the pubho- 
spinted exertions of Mr SlaneT, industnal 
aasooiations of vrorlang people are admitted 
to tho statutory privileges of Friendly So- 
cieties This not only exempts them from 
theformahties opphcanlo to jomt-stocli com 
panies but provides for the settlement of 
disputes among thepartners without recourse 
to the Court of Chancery There are still 
some defects in the provisions of this Act, 
which hamper the proceedings of the 
Societies in several respects , as is pomted 
out in the Almanack of the BocbdsJo Equit- 
able f loneen for 1861. 


England States According to Mr 
Carey, + “ nowhere is association so 
little trammelled by regulations as in 
New England , the consequence of 
which is, that it is earned to a grcatei 
extent there, and particularly in JJassa 
chusetts ana Ehode Island, than in any 
other part of the world In these 
states, the soil is covered with com- 
pagniet ononymes — chartered compa- 
nies — for almost every conceivaole 
purpose Every town is a corporation 
for the management of its roads, bndges, 
and sohools , which are, therefore, under 
the direct control of those who par 
for thorn, and are consequently well 
managed Academies and churches, 
Ijceums and hbranes, saving-fnnd so- 
cieties, and trust companies, exist m 
numbers proportioned to tho wants o' 
tho people, and all are corporations 
Eveiy distnet has its local bank, of a 
size to smt its wants, the stock of which 
18 owned by the small capitahsts of 
tho neighbourhood, and managed by 
themsohes, the conseqnencs of which 
16, that in no port of the world is the 
system of banking so perfect —so httle 
liable to vibration in the amount of 
loans — the necessary effect of which is, 
that in none is the value of property 
so httle affected by changes in the 
amount or value of the cuirenoy re- 
sulting from the movements of t^ir 
own banking institutionB In the two 
states to which we have particularly 
referred, they ore almost two hundred 
in number Massachusetts, alone, 
oflors to our view fifty-three insurance 
offices, of vanons forms, scattered 
through the state, and all incorporated. 
Factones are incorporated, and are 
owned in shares , and eveiy one that 
has anv part in the management of 
their concerns, from the purchase o( 
the raw matenal to the sale of tho 
manufactured article, is a part owner , 
while every one emplovetl in them has 
a prospect of becoming one, by the use 
of prudence, exertion, and economy 
Chnntahle associations exist in largo 
numbers, and all are mcorporated 
Fishing vessels are owned m shares by 
those who navigate thorn, and the 

t In D note appended to his (ranalation of 
M, CoqueUn's paper. 
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sailors of a n-lialirig ship depend in a 
great degree, if not altogether, i^n 
the snccess of the voyage for tneir 
oompansatinn Every master of a ves- 
sel trading in the Southern Ocean is a 
part owner, and the interest he pos- 
sesses IB a strong inducement to exer- 
tion and economy by aid of which the 
people of New ^Ingland are rapidly 
dnving out the competition of other 
nations for the trade of that part of 
the world Wherever settled, they ex- 
hibit the same tendency to combination 
of action In New York they are the 
chief owners of the lines of packet 
ships, which are divided into shares, 
owned by the shipbuilders, the mer- 
chants, the master, and the mates, 
which last generally acquire the means 
of becoming themselves masters, and 
to this IS due their great success. The 
system is the most perfectly democratic 
of any m the world It affords to 
every labourer, every sailor, every ope 
rative, male or female, the prospect of 
advancement, and its results are pre- 
cisely such as we should have reason 
to expect In no part of the world are 
talent, indnstry, and prudence, so cer- 
tain to be largely rewarded " 

The cases of insolvency and fraud on 
the part of chartered companies in 
Amencn, which have causea so much 
loss and so much scandal in Europe 
did not ^our in the part of the Union 
to which this ei^ct refers, but in 
other States, in which the nght of as- 
sociaticn IB much more fettered by loEal 
restnclions, and iti which, accordinclv 
joint-stock as^ationa are not compa- 

New England. Mr Carey adds, "A 
careful examination of the systems of 
the 86' era! states, can scarcely, we 
think fail to convince the reader of 
the advantage resulting from permit- 
ting men to determine among them 
selves the terms upon which they will 
associate, and allowing the associations 
^at may bo formed to contract with 
the public as to the terms upon which 
they will trade together, whether of 
the limited or unbmited liability of the 
partnere” This pnnaple has been 
adopted as the foundation of all recent 
Ecghsh legislation on the subject 
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§ 8 I proceed to the subject of In 
solvencry Laws 

Good laws on this subject are im- 
portant first and pnncipally, on the 
score of public morals, which are on 
no point more under the influence of 
the law, for good and evil, than in a 
matter belonging so pre-eminently to 
the province of law as the preservation 
of pecuniary integrity But the sub- 
ject IB also, in a merely economical 
point of view, of great importance 
hirst because the economical well- 
being of a people^ and of mankind, de- 
pends in an especial manner upon tbeir 
being able to trust each other’s en- 
gagements Secondly, because one of 
the nsks, or expenses, of industnal 
OMrations is the risk or expense of 
what are commonly called bad debts, 
and every saving wmch can be effected 
in this liability is a diminnhon of cost 
of production , by dispensing with an 
item of outlay which in no way con- 
duces to the desired end, and which 
must he paid for either by the con 
Burner of the commodilv, or from the 
general profits of capital, according as 
the burthen is pecnliar or generaL 

The laws and practice of nations 
on this subject have almost always 
been in extremes The ancient laws 
of most countries were all seventy to 
the debtor They invested the creditor 
with a power of coercion, more or less 
tyrannical, which he might use against 
his insolvent debtor, either to extort 
the surrender of hidden property, or to 
obtain satisfaction of a vmuiotive cha 
racter, which might console him for 
the non-payment of the debt. This 
arlntrarj power has extended, in some 
coMtnes, to making the insolvent 
debtor serve the creditor as his slave 
in which plan there were at least some 
grains of common sense, since it might 
possibly be regarded as a scheme for 
ranking liira work out the debt by his 
labour In England, the coercion as- 
sumed the milder form of ordinary im 
pnsonment The one and the other 
w^ the barbarous expedients of a 
rude age, repugnant to justice ns well 
as to humanity Unfortunately the 
reloiTO of them, like that of the cruni 
na law generally, has been taken in 
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band a* an aCTair of hnmanity only, not 
of juBbco and the modish humanity 
of the present time, whicli is essen- 
tially a thing of one idea, has in this 
as in other cases, gone into a violent 
reaction against the ancient seventy, 
and might almost bo supposed to see 
in the fact of having lost or squan- 
dered other people’s property, a pecu- 
liar title to indulgence Eveiything 
in the law which attached disagreeable 
consequences to that fact, was gradu- 
ally relascd, or entirely got nd of 
until the demorahzing effects of this 
laxity became so eviaent as to deter 
mine, by more recent legislation, a 
salutaiy though reiy insufficient move- 
ment in the reverse direction 
Tlie indulgeuce of the laws to those 
who have made themselves unable to 
pay their just debts, is usually de- 
fended, on the plea that the sole object 
of the law should be, in case of insol- 
vency, not to coerce the person of the 
debtor, but to get at his property, and 
distnbute it fairly among the creditors 
Assuming that this is and ought to be 
the sole object, tho mitigation of the 
law was in the first instance earned so 
far as to sacnfice that object Impn- 
sonment at the discretion of a creditor 
was really a powerful engine for ex 
trading from the debtor any property 
which he had concealed or otliorwise 
made away with and it remains to be 
shown by experience whether, in de- 
pnving creditors of this instrument, 
the law, even as last amended, has fur- 
nished them with a sufficient equiva 
lent But the doctnno, that the law 
has done all that ought to be expected 
from it, when it has put the creditors 
in possession of the property of an in 
solvent, 18 in itself a totally madmis 
Bible piece of spunons humanity It 
IB the business of law to prevent wrong- 
doing, and not simply to patch up the 
consequences of it when it has been 
committed The law is bound to lake 
care that ineolvencj^ shall not be a uood 
pecuniary speculation , that men Siall 
not have the privilege of hazarding 
other people’s property without their 
knowledge or consent, taking the profits 
of the enterpnse if it is successful, 
snd if It fails, throwing the loss upon 
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the nghtfiil owners, and that they 
shall not find it answer to make them- 
selves unable to pay their just debts, 
by spending the money of tlieir credi 
tors in personal indulgence It is 
admitted that what is tecLnicalh called 
fraudulent bankruptcy, the false pre- 
tence of mability to pay, is, when 
detected, proMrly subject to punish- 
ment But does it follow that insol- 
vency IS not the consequence of mis- 
conduct because tho inability to pay 
may be real ? If a man has been a 
spendthnft, or a gambler, with property 
on which his creditors had a pnor 
claim, shall he pass scot free because 
the mischief is consummated and the 
money gone ? Is there any very mate- 
rial difference in point of morality 
between this conduct, and those other 
kinds of dishonest) which go by the 
names of fraud and embezzlement? 

Such cases are not a minority, but 
a large majon^ among insolvencies 
The statistics of bankruptcy prove the 
fact " By far the greater part of all 
insolvencies arise from notorious mis 
conduct , the procei dings cf the In- 
solvent Debtors Court and of the 
Bankruptcy Court will prove it Ex- 
cessive and imjnstifiable overtrading 
or most absurd speculation in com 
modities, merely because the poor spe 
culator ‘ thought they would get up,’ 
but why ho thought so he cannot tell , 
speculation in hops, in ten, in silk, in 
corn — things with which he is alto- 
gether unacquainted , wild and absurd 
investments m foreign funds, or in 
joiutrStooks , these are among the 
most innocent causes of bankruptcy 
The expenenced and mtelhgent writer 
from whom I quote, corroborates hie 
assertion by the testimony of several 
of the official assignees of the Bank 
rnptcy Court One of them saya^ 

" As far as I can collect from the 
books and documents furnished by the 
bankrupts, it seems to me that’ in 
the whole number of cases which 
occurred during a given time m the 
court to which ho was attached, 

“ fourteen have been ruined by spo- 

• From a votome pablluhcd in 1845, en 
titled, Crtdxf iht L^e of Conmirce, hj ill 
J H ilUott. 
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cnlations in things vath wluch they 
were nnaconaintea , three by neglect- 
ing book keeping , ten by trading 
beyond their capital and means, and 
the consequent loss and expense of 
accommodation hills , forty-nine by ex- 
pending more than they could rea- 
sonably hope their profits would he, 
though their business yielded a fair 
return , none by any general distress, 
or the fallmg off of any particular 
branch of trade ’’ Another of these 
officers says that, during a penod of 
eighteen months, " fifty two cases of 
bankruptcy have come under my care 
It IS my opinion that thirty-two of 
these have ansen from an imprudent 
expenditure, and five partly from that 
cause, and partly from a pressure on 
the business m which the bankrupts 
were employed. Eiftecn I attribute 
to improvident speculations, combmed j 
in many instances with an extravagant 
mode of hfe 

To these citations the author adds 
the followmg statements from hie per- 
sonal means of knowledge “Many 
insolvencies are produced by trades- 
men’s mdolence , they keep no books, 
or at least imperfect ones, which they 
never balance , they never take stock , 
they employ servants, if tbeir trade 
bo extensive, whom they are too in 
dolent even to supervise, and then 
Iccomo insolvent It is not too mneh 
to Ely, that one half of all the jpersons 
engaged m trade, even in London, 
never take stock at all they go on 
year after vear w bioul knowing now 
their affairs etwid, and at .ast, lilo the 
child at school, they find to their sur 
pn^c, but one halfpenny left in tlieir 
pocket I will venture to say that not 
one fotirta of a\l Ilje persons in tho 
proi inccBiCitbormanufactnrcrs, trades 
men, or formers, ever toko stock , nor 
in fact does one-half of them over keep 
nccennt booksj deserving any othoi 
narr-o than mcmorindum books I 
blow sufficient of the concerns of 
five hundred small tnidcunen in the 
provinces, to bo enabled to say, that 
cot on- fifth of them ever tale stock, 
or keep eacn the most ordmaiy ac 
cemiits. I am prepared to say of such 
Iradctmcn, from carefully prepared 


tables, giving every advantage whorO 
there has been any doubt as to the 
causes of them insolvency, that where 
nine happen from extravagance oi 
dishonesty, one” at most “may he 
referred to misfortune alone ” * 

Is it rational to expect among the 
trading classes any high sense ol 
justice, honour, or integnty, if the law 
enables men who act in this manner 
to shuffle off the consequences of their 
misconduct upon those who have been 
80 unfortunate as to trust them , and 
practically proclaims that it looks 
upon insolvency thus prodneed, as 
a “ misfortune,” not an offence? 

It IS, of course, not denied, that in 
solvencies do anse from causes beyond 
the control of the debtor, and that, m 
many more cases, his culpability is not 
of a high order , and the law ought to 
make a distinction, m favour of snofl 
cases, but not without a searchmg in> 
vestigation , nor should the case ovet 
be let go without having ascertained, 
m the most complete manner practi 
cable, not the fact of insolvency only, 
but the cause of it To hove boon 
trusted with money or money’s worth, 
and to have lost or spent it, is prmd 
facie evidence of something wrong 
and it 18 not for the creditor to prove, 
which he cannot do m one case out of 
ten, that there has been criminality, 
but for the debtor to rebut the pre- 
Bumpiion, by laying open the whole 
state of his affairs, and showing either 
that there has been no misconduct, or 
that the misconduct has been of an 
excnsahlo bnd. If he fail in this, ho 
ougut never to bo dismissed without a 
punishment proportioned to the degree 
of blame which seems justly imputable 
to him , which punishment, however, 
might be shortened or mitipited m 
proportion as he appeared hkcly to 
exert himself m repairing the iqjury 
done 

It IB a common argument with those 
who approve a relaxed system of in- 
solvency laws, that credit, except in 
tbo great operations of commerce, is 
an cnl , and that to deprive creditors 
of legal redress is a judicious means of 
preventing credit from being givea 
• Pp. 
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That Trhjoli is given by retail dealers 
to unproductive conBumors is, no 
doubt, to the excess to -which it is ear- 
ned, a considerable eviL This, hoir- 
over, is only true of large, and espe- 
cially of long, credits , for there is 
credit -wlitnover goods are not paid for 
before they quit tho shop, or, at least, 
the custody of the seller, and there 
•would bo much inconvenience in put- 
ting an end to this sort of credit lint 
a laigo proportion of the debts on 
which insolvency laws take effect, are 
those due by small tradesmen to tho 
dealers who supply them and on no 
class of debts does tho demoralization 
occasioned by a bad state of tho law, 
operate more perniciously These are 
commercial credits, which no one 
•wishes to see curtailed , their existence 
IS of great importance to tho general 
industry of tho country, and to numbers 
of honest, well-conducted persons of 
small means, to whom it would be a 
great injury that they should be pre- 
vented from obtaining the accommo- 
dation they needj and would not abuse, 
through the omission of the law to 
provido just remedies against dishonest 
or reckless borrowers 
But though it were granted that 
retail transactions, on any footing but 
that of ready money payment, are an 
evil, and their entire suppression a fit 
object for legislation to aim at, a 
worse mode of compassing that object 
could scarcely be mvented, than to 
permit those who have been trusted by 
others to cheat and rob them -with im 
pnnity The law does not generally 
select the -vices of mankind ns the ap- 
propriate instrument for mflictingchas 
tisement on the comparatively inno- 
cent when it seeks to discourage any 
course of action, it does so by applymg 
indncements of its own, not by outlaw- 
ing those who act in the manner it 
deems objectionable, and letting loose 
the predatoiy instincts of the worthless 
part of mankind to feed upon them If 
a man has committed murder, the law 
condemns him to death, bnt it does 
not promise impumty to anybody who 
may lull lum for the sake of tabng his 
purse The ofience of behoving an- 
other’s word, oven rashly, is not so 
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hemons that, for the sake of discourag- 
ing It, the spectaolo should be brought 
home to every door, of tnnmphant ras- 
cahty, -with the law on its side, mock- 
ing the victuns it has made This 
pestilent example has been -very widely 
exhibited since the relaxation of the 
insolvency laws. It is idle to expect 
that, oven by absolutely depriving cre- 
ditors of all legal redress, the kind of 
credit which is considered objection- 
ablo would really be very much checked 
Rogues and s-wmdlers are still an ex- 
ception among mankind, and people 
will go on trusting each other^ pro- 
mises Larra dealers, in abundant 
business, would refuse credit, as many 
of them already do bnt m the eager 
competition of a great town, or the de- 
pendent position of a vdlnge shop- 
keeper, what can bo expected fiom the 
tradesman to whom a single customer 
18 of importance, the beginner, perhaps, 
who is stnving to got into business? 
He -will take the nsk, even if it were 
still greater, he is ruined if he cannot 
sell his goods, and ho can but be rumed 
if he is defrauded Nor does it avail 
I to sayj that he ought to make proper 
inquiries, and ascertain the character 
of those to whom he snpphes goods on 
trust. In some of the most flagrant 
cases of profligate debtors which nave 
come before the Bankruptcj Court, the 
swmdler had been able to give, and 
had given, excellent references • 

• The fonomng extracts from the French 
Code of Commerce, (the translation is that 
of Mr Fane,) show the great extent to 
which the jnst distinctions are made, and the 
proper investigations provided for, hy French 
law The wore banqutroutt, which can only 
be translated by bankruptcy, is, however, 
confined m France to culpablt insolvency, 
which IS distinguished into rimph bank 
niptcy and fravdalmt bankruptcy The 
following are oases of simple bankruptcy — 

“ Every insolvent who, in the investigation 
of his auairs, shall appear chargeable mth 
one or more of the fuUowing olfences, shall 
be proceeded against as a simple bank- 
rnpt 

** If his house expenses, which he is bound 
to enter regolarly m a day book, appear 
excessive 

“If he has spent considerable stuns at 
plsT, or in operations of pure hazsrd 
•* ** If it shall appear that be has borrowed 
largely, or resold merchsndiie at a loss, or 
below the current pnee, alter it appeared by 
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, 5 1 Feom the necessnry functions 
of government, and the effects produced 
on the economical interests of societv 
hy their good or ill discharge, rve pro 
'ceed to the fanctions svhich telong to 
vrhat I have termed, for want of a 
better designation, the optional class , 
those which are sometimea assumed bv 
. govemments and somebmes not, and 
which it IB not unanimously admitted 
that they ought to exercise 
Before entering on the general pnn- 
ciples of the qnesbon, it will be ad 
visahle to clear from our path all those 
cases, m which government interfer- 
ence works ill, hecansa grounded on 
false news of the subject interfered 
{With Snch cases have no connexion 
inth any theory respeotmg the proper 
limts of interference There are some 

things with which govemments ought 
not to meddle, and other things with 
which they ought but whether right 
or ^ng in itself, the interference 
must work for ill, if government, not 

account Wdng that hit dabU ex 

to negotuble wcuritie* 

‘if of hia araj 

jW^eta, aocordint- to his I«t Boconn^ 

“He who either prodnccs no hooka at ah. 

not indicate frand.' “®'™e«hmtiei may 

iJEif P“'^‘T/or “Bimple hantmptey N 
^priaonmentfor a term of notleaaUiin one 
month, nor more than twoyeara. The fol 
lowing are caaea of frandnlint hanknipt^ 

“if "J Pbe gaheya) for a term ^ 

for his 

orpf flctiUoua ejpcnaea and loaaea, 

or if ho doea not ftihy aooonnt for all S 
receipts t 


understanding tho subject which it 
meddles with, meddles to hrmg about 
a result which would ho miBchievons 
We will therefore begin hy pasnng in 
review vnnous false . jthooneg, which 
have from time to tune formed the 
ground of acts of government moie or 
less economically injunous 

Former writers on political economy 
have fonh^ it needful to devote much 
trouble and space to this department of 
their subject It has now happily be- 
come possible, at least in onr own 
country, greatly to abridge this purely 
ncgabvo part of our discussions Hie 
frilse_theoneB of pohhcal economy 
which have done so much mischief in 
times past, are enbrely discjj^it^ 
among all who have not InggeH behind 
the general progress of opinion , and 
few of the enactments which were once 
funded on thoie theones still help to 
deform the statute hook. As the prin- 
ciples on which their condemnation 
rests, have been fnlly set forth in other 

"If b» ha* frandnlentiy concealed any 
»nni of money or any debt due to him, oi 
eny merobandiie or other moTcahles i 

‘ W he baa made frandnlent lalei or gilt* 
ofbii property 

"If be has aUiiirod llofalioni debt* to be 
proved against bis estate 

“If he baa been entmsted with pro- 
perty, either merely to keep, or with 
special directions m to its use, and bs* 
neTcrtheloss appropriated it to his own 
uaet 

" If he has purchased real property in a 
boiTowed name 

'*,^he has concealed his books 
Tho following oioy also be proceeded 
“gffnsf in a almUnr waj — 

He who has not kept books, or whoso 
'u. exhibit real situation as 
his debts and credits 

f.n,,? ® j 6avlnc obtained a protection 

provision* relate only to 
m lUMlveucy. The laws lu regard 

risorS^?7the debtor 
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parts of tills troatiso, wo may hero 
content oursehes with a few brief in- 
dicntionB 

' Of those false theoncs, the most 
: notable is the doctn no ofJProtcclioii to 
iNatij:(i_Jjid.ostry , a plTrase moaning 
' the prohibition, or the discouragement 
by heavy duties, of such foreign com 
modules ns nro capable ot being pro- 
duced at homo If the theory ini olved 
in tins Bistom had boon corroot, the 
practical conclusions grounded on it 
would not have been unreasonable 
L|Tbe thcorv was, that to bu^ thmgs 
^produced at home was a national bene- 
fit, and the introduction of foreign 
tommodities, generally a pational loss 
'll bomg at the same time evident that 
the intorest of the consumer is to huy 
foreign commodities in preference to 
domestic whenever they nro either 
cheaper or better, the interest of the 
'consumer appeared in this respect to 
bo contrary to the pnhhc interest , ho 
!was certain, if left to his own inchna- 
tions, to do what accordmg to the 
theoiy was injurious to the public 
It was shon-n, however, in our 
analysis of the effects of mternational 
trade, as it had been often shown by 
fonner writers, that the importation of 
foreign commodities, in the common 
, course of traffic, never takes place, ex- 
cept when it IS, economically speaking, 
^a national good, by causing the same 
'amount of commodities to he obtamed 
at a smoller cost of labour and capital 
to the country To prohibit, therelore, 
this importatioUj or impose duties 
which prevent it, is to render the labour 
and capital of the countiy less ofiiciont 
in production than they would other- 
wise bo , and compel a w aste, of the 
difference between the labour and 
capital necessary for the home produc- 
tion of the commodity, and that which 
IS required for producing the things 
with which it can be purchased from 
abroad The Bmount_of„nationol loss 
thus occasioned is measured by the 
excess of the price at which the com 
modity IB produced, over that at which 
it could bo imported In the case of 
manufacture^^ goods, the whole diffe- 
rence hetwMn the two pnees is ab- 
Borbed in indemnifying the producere 


for waste of lahnnr, or of the capital j 
which supports that labour Those 
who are supposed to be benefited, 
namely the makers of the protected 
articles, (unless they form an exclusive 
company, and have a monopoly agamst 
tboir own conntiymon as wdl as 
against foreigners,) do not obtain 
higher profits than other people Allj 
18 sheer loss, to the countrv os well as ' 
to the consumer tVhen the protcotedi 
article is a produpt of agnculture — the! 
waste of labour not being 'mcarrod on! 
the whole produce, but onlv on wlmtj 
may bo called tlio last instalment of w 
— the extra price is only m part an 
indemnity for waste, the remainder 
being a tax paid to the landlonls 1 
The restnctivo and prohibitoryl 
pohov was ongmally grounded on what ^ 
is called the JUercantile System, whicli ^ 
representing the adiantage of foreig^i t 
trade to consist solely m bnnging 
money into the country, gave artiticial , 
enconrngemont to exportation of goods, ( 
andjliscotmtennnce J jhejr importation i 
The only exceptions to' the '^stem 
were those required by the system 
itself The matenals and instruments 
„oL production wero tha subjects .of a 
contrary policy, directed however to 
the same end , they irere freely im , ‘ 
ported, and not permitted to bo ex-', 
orted, in order that manufacturers, I 
cing more cheaply supplied with the| 
requisites of manufacture, might boj 
able to sell cheaper, and therefore to 
export more largely For a similar 
reason, importation was allowed and 
even favoured, when confined to the 
prodnctions of conntnos^ yhich were . 
supposed to t^e from tho chuntry still 
more than it took from them, thus en- 
nching it by a favourable balance of 
trade As part of the same si stem, 
colonies were founded, for the supposed 
advantage of compelling them to buy 
OUT commodities, or at all events not ‘ 
to buy'' those of any other conntiy in/ 
return for which restnotion, we were 
generally willing to come under an 
eqmvaleut obligation with respect to 
the staple produotions of the colonists 
The consequences of the theoiy vere 
pushed BO tar, that it was not unusual 
oven to give hountioB_on.exportaUon, 
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and .ndace fore.gnarB to buv froin na . 


rather than from other conntnes, by a relaxation of their ovrn 
cbeapneBS ivhioh ive artificially pro- on tho queation whothor |hoao from 
ducel by paying part of the pnco for whom we buy are induced by that cnr- 
them out of onr own taxes This la a curaslanco to buy more from us , 8^ ^ 
Btretch beyond tho point yet reached that, if these thing^ or things cqniv^ 7 
by any private tradesman in his com- lent to them, do not happen, tho pay- ^ 
petition for business No shopkeeper, ment_mnst bo made jn money Mw,; 

1 should think, over made a practice of m tho first place, there is notmng- 
bnbmg customers by selling goods to more objectionable in a money 
them at a permanent loss, making it ment than in payment by any other/ 
up to himself from other ftmds m his medium, if tho Btato of tho roarKot 
possession makes it the most advantagcoas ro 

The pnnciple of the Mercantile mittanco , and the money itself wns 
Theory is now given up even bv first acquired, nnd would again bo ro- 
j .writers and governments wbo still plcmshed, by the export of an eqmva- 
5 chng to the restrictive ^stom What- lent value of onr own prodnets But, 

! eier bold that system nos over men’s in the next place, a very abort interval ’ 
j minds, independently of the pnvato of paying in money would so 
hitererta exposed to real or appre- prices as either to stop a part of the 
j hended loss by its abandonment, is importation, or raise up a loreign de- 
* denied from fallacies other than tho mand lor our produce, sntficicnl to pay / 
old notion of the benefits of heaping for tho imports I grant that this dis- 
^ j np money in the country Tho most turhance of the cq^uation of intenia 
effective of these is the specious plea tional demand would bo in soino de j 
of employing outjiwn countrymen and 
our national industry, instead of feed 


greo to onr disadvantage, in the pur / 
chase of other imported articles , nndj 


our national industry, instead ot teed chase ol other imported articles , anu 
ing and' supporting tho industry of that a country wnich proiiibits somo 
foreigners '1 he answer to this, from foreign commodities, does, cceteni\ 
ihe principles laid down in lormcr panbuji, obtain those which it does’ 
chapters, is evident Without revert- not prohibit, at a less pnco than it 


loymg OUT own people and foreignere, 
lUt between employing one class and 


ing to the fundamental theorem dis- would othorwiso have to pay To ox-/ 
cussed m an early part of the present press the same thing in other words , 
treatise,* respecting the nature and a country which destroys or prevents 
Eources of employment for labour, it is altogether certain branches of foreign 
sufficient to say^ what has usually been trade, thereby aunilulating a general 
said by the advocates of free trade, gam to the world, which would bo 
j that the altemativo is not between em 1 shared in some proportion between 
1 people and foreigners, itself and othei countries — does, in 

\ but Mtween employing one class and some circumstances, draw to itself, at 
j another of our own people The im the expense of foreigners, a larger 
ported comm^ity is always paid for, share than would else belong to it of 
I directly or indirectly, with tho produce the gain arising from that portion of 
of our own industry that industry its foreign trade which it suffers to 
being, at the same time, rendered subsist But even this it can only be 
i more prodnotive, since, with the same enabled to do, if foroicners do not 
jlabour and outlay, we ore enabled to maintain equivalent prohibitions or re- 
.possess ourselves M a greater quantity stnctions against its commodities In 
of the article ^ose who have not anj cose, the justice or expediency of 
well conmdered the subject are apt to destroying one of two gains, in order 
suppose that our eireorting an equiva to engross a rather larger share of the 
lent ID our own produce, for the foreign other, does not renmro much discns- 
articles we consume, depends on con sion the gam, too, which is destroyed, 
lingencies— on the consent of foreign being, in proportion to the magnitude 

of the transactions, the laiger of the 
two, since it is the one whiM capital,* 


lent ID our own produce, for the foreign 
articles we consume, depends on con 
Imgencies — on the consent of foreign 


Saprs, pp. 
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left to ilscir, 18 snppo'ocl to seek bj of the Protoctionisfs bns been bo often 
jircfer\.DC<' and bo tnumpbantl/ met, Ibnt it ro-' 

Itcfeatcd fis n general theory, the quires littlo notice hero ITiat country 
PjVitccUcmiiit^doctnDti fmtla support in is the most steadily as vrell ns tho 
eomo p iriK uhr casCM, from con'idera moBt abundantly supplied with foml,' 
lions which, when rcnlh in point, in which draws its Bupplics from the 
folvo CTcatrr intoroBts than more sav- largest surface It is ridiculous to' 
1 me oftabour, thtuatcrcstR of national found a ccncral system of pohev on bo 
tub '^isicnco and of' ^atmnal; defence, improbable a danger as that ol bomg 
The <llfcu3ona on 'tho Com l^aws at war with all tlie nations of the 
Imie fnraihan'oJ cicnboJi with tho world at once, or to siipposo that, 
p'ci, that wo ou,,ht to be indcpt-iident oven if inferior at sea, a whole country 
ol foreigners fur the food of tlio could bo blockaded like a town, or that 
people, and the ISangnlmn Laira the prow ors of food in other countmis 
'were grounded, in tbcon and profes would not bo as anxious not to lose an 
(sii'U, on tlic ncccBsity of iiceping up a ndvanfagcoiis market, as we should ba 
nurferj of seamen" for tlio navy not to bo dopnved of tbeir com On 
Ou this last subject 1 at once admit, the subject, however, of subsistcnco, 
that fhu object is worth tho s-aenfico , there is one point which deserves more 
and that a countty exposed to in\ muon especial considomtion In cases of 
ba sea, if it cannot olberwiso have suf actual or apprehended scarcity, many 
Cueut ships and sailors of its own to countries ol Europe nro accustomed to 
sccuro the means of niamung on an stop the exportation of food. Is tins, 
CHI' rgtiicj an a Jcquato Heel, is quite or not, sound policy ? There can bo 
ncht in obtaining those means, e\cn no doubt that in Ino present state ot 
at an economical saonfico in point of intorimtional morality, a people can- 
clu ijniios of transport. W hen the not, any more than an indmaiml, bo 
1 u_Rvli naMgation laws were ouacted. blamed for not starving itself to iced 
ihc'^Diitcb, from tlicir mnntimo skill others But if tho greatest amount of 
and tlioir low rato of profit at home, good to mankind on tho whole, were 
Were ahlo to carry for other nations, tho end aimed at in fho maxims of 
1 iiglnud included, at cheaper rates international conduct, such collectiio 
than those nations could cany for churlishness would certainly be con 
llicm'ohes winch placed all other demned by them Suppose that in 
countries nt a great corapirotno dis onimoiy circumstances tho trade in 
adiaiilago in obtaining experienced food were perfectly free, so that the 
seamen lor their ships of war Tho pneo in one country could not habitu 
Navigation Laws, bj which this do- ally exceed that m any other by more 
Cciencv' wits "remedied, and at the than the cost of cornage,togetberwuth 
same time a blow struck against tho a moderate profit to tho importer A 
mantuue power of a nation with which general scarcity ensues, auecting all 
England was then frequently engaged countnes, but in unequal degrees If 
in hostilities, were probably, though the pneo rose in one country moro 
economicallr disadvantageous, politi than in others, it would bo a proof that 
cally expedient. But English ships and in that country the scarcity was se- 
snilors can now navigate as cbonply as v crest, and that by pcrmiUing food to 
those of any other country, maintain- go freely thither from any other coun 
mg at least an equal competition with try’, it would ho spared from a less 
tho other muntimo nations even in urgent necessity to roliove a greater v 
tlioir own trade Tho ends which may \\ hen tho interests, _theroforq, of all I 
tonco have justified Navigation Laws, coulitne3"arercon9idored,Jrcejaxporta^ / 
require tliom no longer, and afforded 'lion'ls^clirahje To the exporting/ 

I no reason for mnmtaining this in- tuturfiy Tonsldcred separately, it may, 

' vidioUB exception to tho general rule at least on the particular occasion, ho 
cf free trndo an inconvonionce hut taking into ao- 

Wilh regard to Buhsistence, tho plea [ coimt that the country which is now 
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the giver, vrlli in some fulnre season 
be the rcceuer, and the one that is 
benefited by the freedom, 1 cannot but 
think that even to the apprehension of 
food noters it might he mado apparent, 
that in snch cases they shonla do to 
others what they ■wonld wish done to 
themselves 

In countries in which the system of 
Protection is declining, hut not yet 
wholly given np, such as the United 
States, n doctnne has come into notice 
which 18 a sort of compromise between 
' free trade and restriction, namely, that 
protection for protection's sake is tm 
proper, but that there is nothing ob- 
jectionable in hanng as much protec- 
tion as may incidcntallv result from a 
tariff framed solely for revenue Even 
m England, regret is sometimes ex 
pressed that a “ moderate fixed duty” 
was not preserved on corn, on account 
I of the revenue it would yield. Inde 
ipendently, however, of the general 
',mipolicj of taxes on the necessancs of 
thfe, this doctnne overlooks the fact, 
,that revenue is received onlv on the 
< quantity imported, but that tto tax is 
paid on the entire quantity consnmed 
fo make the pubhe pay much that the 
treasury may receive a little, is not an 
eligible mode of obtaining a rcveime 
In the case of manufactured articles 
the doctnne involves a palpable incon 
sistency The object of tbe duty as a 
.means of revenue, is inconsistent with 
Jits affording, even incidentally, any 
t protection. It can only operate as 
'protection in so far as it pi events im 
portation , and to whatever degree it 
prevents importation, it affords no 
revenue 

, The only^se in which, on mere 
I pnnciples of pohtical economy, pro- 
1 tfohDg ^Ues_can_^defensible, js 
(When -they are.jmposed temporanly 
, (especiaUy in a yotmg'ahrHsmgTri. 
^ tionjin hopes'of nafnralizmgTToreign 
tinduatiy, m itself perfectly shitrthle to 
jtfiejcircnmstanceaofthe coimtiy The 
Bupenontyof one country over another 
m a branch of production, o^n anses 
raly from having begun it sooner 
There may he no inherent advantage 
on one part, or disadvantage on the 
other, hut only a present supenonly of 


acquired skill and experience A 
country which has this skill and ex 
pencnco yet to acquire, may in other 
respecta he better adapted to the pro- 
duction than those which were earlier 
in the field and besides, it is a just 
remark of Mr Rao, that nothing baa a 
greater tendency to promolo improve 
mentsin any branch ofproduction, 4 han 
its trial under a new sot of conditions 
But it cannot ho expected that indi- 
Yidnals should at tncir own nsk, or 
rather to their certain loss, introduce 
a new mannfattnre, and bear tbo 
burthen of earning it on until the 
producers have iteen edneated np to 
tbe level of those with whom the pro- 
cesses are traditionaL A protecting 
dtiU, continued for a reasonahlo time, 
will sometimes be the least inconvo 
nicnt mode in which tho nation can 
tax itself for the support of such an 
experiment But tho protection shonld 
bo confined to cases in which there « 
good ground of assurance that tbo in 
dustrv which it fosters will after a 
time bo able to dispoime with it , nor 
should tho domestic ptoduects over bo 
allowed to expect that it will bo con 
tinned to them beyond tbe time neces- 
sary for a fair trial of what they are 
capable of accompbshing 
The only writer of any reputation ns' 
a political economist, who now adheres 
to tho_^Iha)tect)onist doctnher" M'*~'H 
C ^Carey, rests its defenco, Tn aii | 
economic point of ■new, pnncipally onj 
two reasons _Qne^is,the great^saving 
in cost of carnage, consequent oh pro- 
ducing commodities at or very near to 
the place where they are to be con- 
sum^ The whole of the cost of car- 
nage, both on tho commodities im- 
ported and on those exported in ex 
change for them, he regards as a 
direct burthen on the prTOUcers, and 
not, as IB obviously the truth, on the j 
consumers On whomsoeier it falls, j 
it is, without doubt, a burthen on thoy 
indnstiy of the world. But it is ol> 
viouB (and that Air Carey does notj 
see it, is one of the many surpnsingf 
things in his hook) that the biirthen|j 
IB only borne for a more tlian oqin-ji 
adiantage If the commoditr 1 
18 bought in a foreign country witn 
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domertio pro^nce in ipita of tho donblo 
cost of cnmoge, tho fact proves that, 
heavy as that cost maj bo, tho eavinj; 
in cost of production outweighs it, nnS 
the collectuo laltour of tho coiinlms 
on the whole bettor remunerated than 
if tho article were produced at homo 
‘Cost of carnage isiujatiiraljirofecting 
fdutr, which free trade has nd’'power 
[fo^ abrogato and unless Anionca 
I gained more by obtaming hermann 
facturcs throngh tho medium of her 
com and cotton, than she loses in cost 
of carnage, the capital employed in 
producing com and cotton in annually 
increased quantities for the foreign 
market, i\ould timi to manufactures 
instead The natural adiantago at- 
icnding a mode of industry in which 
there is less cost of camago to pay, 
tan at most be oiil} a justification for 
a tomporarv andjnerelv tontnfive pro- 
'tection~'T[*h"o expenses of production 
always greatest at first, It may 
happen that the home production, 
though really tho most advantageous, 
may not become so until after a certain 
duration of pocuoiarv loss, which it is 
not to be expected tlint private specu- 
lators sboula incur in order that their 
successors may bo benefited by their 
rum I have therefore conceded that 
in a new country, a temporarr pro- 
tecting dutj may sometimes bo econo- 
mically defensible , on condition, how- 
ever, that it be stnctly limited in 
point of time, and provision be made 
Ant dunng tho latter part of its 
existence it bo on a gradually de- 
creasing scale Such temporaiy pro- 
tection 18 of the same nature as a 
patent, and should bo governed by 
similar conditions 

p The remaining aigument of Mr 
iCarej in support of the economic 
benehts of Protectionism, applies only 
*lo countnes whoso exports consist 
iof agncultural produce He argnes, 
-that ova trade of this description thej 
actually send avmy their soil, the dis- 
tant conimiierB uot giving back to the 
land of thecountrj, ns home consumers 
would do, the fertilizing elements 
which they abstract from it Tins 
aignment deserves attention, on ac- 
count of the physical truth on which 


it 18 founded , a truth which has only 
lately come to be understood, but 
whieh 18 henceforth destined to be a 
permanent element in the thoughts of 
statesmen, as it must always have 
been m tho dcsliraos of nations To 
tho question of Protectionism, how 
orer, it is irrelevant That tho im- 
mense growth of raw produce in Ame- 
nca to be consumed in Europe, is pro- 
TOBsively exhausting the soil of the 
Eastern, and even of the older Western 
States, and that both are already far 
less productive than formerly, is cre- 
dible in itself, even if no one bore wit 
ness to it. Bnt what I Lave already 
s ud respecting cost of carnage, is true 
aho of tho cost of monunng Free 
trade docs not compel America to ex 
port corn , she wonJd cease to do so, if 
it censed to he to her ndvantige As,; 
then, she would not persist in export- 
ing raw p^uce and importing mann 
factures, any longer than the labohr 
she saved by doing so, exceeded what 
the carnage cost her , so, when it be-t 
came necessary for her to replace in! 
the soil the elements of fertility which* 
she had sent awnj, if the sanng m 
cost of production were more than 
equivalent to the cost of carnage and, 
of manure together, manure would be 
importcdjond if not, ‘ho export of corn 
would cease It is evident that one of 
these two things would already have 
taken place, if there had not been near 
at hand a constant succession of new 
soils, not jet exhausted of their fer 
tihfy, the cultivation of which enables 
her, whether judiciously or not, to 
postpone the oncation of manure As 
soon ns it no longer answers better to 
break np new soils than to manure 
tho old, America will either become a 
regular importer of manure, or will 
without protecting duties grow corn 
for herself only, and manufactnnng for 
hcrsulli will make her manure, as 
Mr Carey desires, at home * 

* To this Mr Carey ironJd reply (indeed, 
ho has obvadv so replied in adrancel, that 
of all commoSitios, manure u the leaat an* 
crptlble of being conveyed to a distance 
This IS true of sewage, and of stable mannre. 
but not true of the ingredicntj to which thosa 
manure* owe their emoienoy These, on the 
contrary, are chieSy aul stance* oontaimng 
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Tor tlicpo obmoni rcn^fjn'', 1 

Mr Cnrev’s ccf>noniic nrpimfnls fur 
Pn’tcctioniPin tolm fotnlU uiv \lid 71ii' 
'econonnc, hovrcver, ji fir from beiii" 
the stronj,est point o*' liii ci") An 
ncan Protcctinni'.to often reason cx 
frcmciv ill, but it i» an inius'ico to 
llicni to Eunposo tliat tboir IV too 
tioiiiBt crecQ rests ujum notbinp sti 
ponor to an economic blunder man? 
of them haTC been led to it initcb more 
by conEuleration for the higher intc 
rests of humanitv, than by pnrclv cro- 
noroic rcasoiiE 'fhev, and Mr t an v 
at till ir bend, deem it a neces m 
‘ (jondition of human iinnrovetnent that 
, towns should abound that men rli ‘uld 
rdnibmc their laliour, b) means of in 
tcrclmnge, a>nth near neighbourr— anth 
'people of~\iurMiUs capacitns, anl 
mental cultwition difT. nut fr m tlinr 
town, sndicientlj close at band for mu 
tnal sbarpcning of wite and enlarging 
mf idea« — ralbir than with people on 
the opposite side of the glolo Tlicv 
;l«ho\e that a nation all engaged in 
ftbe same, or ncarh the same, puraaii 
—a nation all agneultnral— cannot at 
[tain .a high state of cnaligation and 
loulture And for this there 19 a great 
roundatioa of reason If the difiicuhj 
can bo overcome, the United States 
with their free institutions, their urn 
versa! schooling, and their omnipresent 
press are the people to do u hnt 
whether this i8ipo«sil)le or not, is still 
a problem So far, bowovor, as it is 
on object to cLccL the excessive dis- 
peraon of the population. Mr Make 
jenmted ogt a Vtt-r Vnv to 

5 ^,“* »“b«on3, by prOCT^vo 

tity also being brought Oown m the dep^a 
ofnvers tor the phosphates, they, in the 

Tety Com eiuent form of pulrensed bones are 
' ‘ of co^erce, largely’^ 

I In^.? ^ coMtry srhera the condibona of 
( to pa7the 
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hoi! nKsliia the oiistin.g tir'lhod of di»- ( 
po«ing 0*“ the rn'ccnpi'J lands,,j3‘. 


rawing the r jnci, ^ m'tead of loirrr- 1 
Ing It, or gtatt g a wav the la d jigalii 
tiiiislv, Mjs n“g ly donn r'ucc t^-s 
j passiiu: u the llom'stcal ^rt To j 
cut the tm t lu 'Ir Uarvv s fvchi''^! 1 v 
I’ro'rclifnmri, it woul I I?* jt'CC'W'T 
that Ohio ard ^!ll,h can ehonld It* 
pro’ceted ngiirst 'Inc* j:hi vatu n* 
rtell as agairst 1 ncLard for the 
maniifnrton % cf New 1 jiglar t, no 
riore tl an those o'" th* o’ J ctinnt-v, 
arcomp'ish his de‘ide*atnni of bnn., 
mg a 1 miifat 'umg poj illation to the 
doors o'" the Mia'cTi farmer Bos'on 
nr 1 Neiv hork do not si p,dv tha want 
o‘‘ local town* to tho \^c*lent I'm >'t's, 
anv It^ttrrthan Manchester, and U is 
as difllrult to g't back the mainm 
frtiii the one place as freui t! 0 c'her. j ' 
Tlurc IS cnlvine part o'" the Pro-, 
tirtio'iv* r'hene whi'li retjuircs any 
further no'ic*' it* p-'lirr tawanls colo. 
lues, find ‘ore gn a p iidencies , that 
of comp? lime them to trade excln^velr 
with the douniianl coun'rv AcnnntT 
"•Inch this s’curfs to itM K an extra 
fon ign demand fur its commodilits, 
iindoub'e Hr gives itself tome edwn 
tnge in iho dis'nhuimn o’" th* general 
gmns of the commercial wo'lii Since, 
however, it caisrs the in lustrv anl 
cnpital of the rclonv to be diverted 
from cliannilv, v.hich are proved to ho 
tho mo»t productive, inasmuch ns they 
nro thnv into -which indiislrr and cn 
pitnl pjKintnneonflv rend to flow , there 
IS a loss, on the whole, to the piavloc- 
t'Vf powers of the world, and the 
mother rountty doe* not pnin so murh 
as she makes tho colonv lose H 
therefore, tho mother countrv refuses 
to rcknowhdge anj reciprocitv of obli- 
gation, she inipoBOs n tnhiito on tho 
colony in an indirect mode, grentlr 
more oppressive and injnnous than tho 
•lircet But if^ With a more cquifnhloi 
epimt, she submits herself to corro/j 
bTondiiig restnctions for the benefit off 
tuo colony, the result of tbo wholeil 
ranraction is the ridiculous one, tliatU 
each party loses much, in order that j I 
the other may gain a htllo 


S 2, Iv^ert to Uie Bystetn of Proto 
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hon, nmong miscliievonii Jiiterferences 
ipith the spontaneous course of indus- 
trial transactions, may be noticed cer- 
tam interferences vnth contracts One 
^instance is that of the Usury Laws 
5 These on^nated m a reTi^ous prq'n- 
dice arainst receiving interest on 
money, denved from that fruitful source 
of mischief in modem Europe, the at- 
tempted adaptation to Chnsbanity of 
docfrines and precepts drawn from the 
Jewish law lu Mahomedan nations 
the receiving of interest is formally in- 
terdicted, and ngidiy abstained from , 
and Sismondi has noticed, as one 
among the causes of the indnstnal in- 
fenonty of the Cathoho, compared with 
the Protestant parts of Europe, that 
the Cathohc church m the Middle 
Ages gave its sanction to the same pre- 
jumce, which subsists, impaired but 
not destroyed, wherever that religion is 
acknowledged Where law or con- 
scientious scruples prevent lending at 
interest, the capital which belongs to 
persona not in busmess is lost to pro- 
ductive purposes, or can be apphed to 
them only in peculiar arcnmstances of 
personal connexion, or by a subterfuge 
Industry is thus hmited to the capital 
of the undertakers, and to what they 
can borrow from persons not bound by 
the same laws or rehgion as them 
(Solves In Mussulman countnes the 
ibankers and money dealers are either 
‘Hindoos, Ajmemans, or Jews 

In more improved countries, legiala- 
hon no longer discountenances the re- 
ceipt of an eqravalent for money lent , 
but it has eveiywhere interfered with 
the free agency of the lender and bor- 
rower, by fixing a legal linut to the 
rate of interest, and makmg the re- 
ceipt of more than theappomted maxi- 
mum a penal offence ThiB restnchon, 
though approied by Adam Smith, has 
been condemned by all enlightened 
persons since the tnumphant onslaught 
made upon it by Bentham in tus 
“ Letters on Usurv," which may still 
ie referred to as the best extant wnfang 

i n the subject. 

Legislators may enact and mamtam 
Jsnry Laws from one of two .mohves 
leas of public policy, or concern for 
ttie interest of the parties in the oon* 


tract , in this case, of one party onlj , 
the borrower As a matter of policy, 
the nohon may possibly be, that it is 
for the genem good that mterest 
should be low It is however a mis 
apprehension of the causes which in 
fluence commercial transactions, to sup- 
pose that the rate of mterobt is realty 
made lower by law, than it would be 
made by the spontaneous play of supply 
and demand. If the competition of 
borrowers, left unrestraint wonld 
raise the rate of interest to six per 
cent this proves that at five there 
would bo a greater demand for loans, 
than there is capital in the market to 
supply If the law in these circnm 
stances permits no interest beyond five 
per cent, there will be some lenders, 
who not choosing to disobey the law, 
and not bemg in a condition to employ 
their capital otherwise, will content 
themselves with the legal rate but 
others, findmgthat in a season ofpress- 
mg demand, more may he made of 
their capital by other means than they 
are permitted to make by lending it, 
will not lend it at all , and the loan 
able capital, already too small for the 
j demanu, will be still further dimi 
I nisbed Of the disappomted candi- 
dates there will be many at such 
periods, who must have tneir neces- 
sities supplied at any pnce, and these 
win readily find a third section of 
lenders, who will not he averse to join 
m a violation of the law, either by cir- 
cmtons transactions partakmg of the 
nature of fraud, or by mlyi^ on R*® 
honour of the IwiTOWor The eitrd 
expense of the roundabout mode of prol' 
ceeding, and an equivalent for the nsk 
of non payment and ofTe^ penalties^ ^ 
must be paid by the borrower, over j 
and aboie the extra interest whichl 
wonld have been reqinred of him byl 
the general state of the market The* 
lows which were mtended to lower the 
pnce paid by him for pecuniary accom 
modation, end thus m greatlymcrea-ung . 
it These-IawsHrSVe^also^a directly ^ 
d emora lizmg-tendeniy Enowmg the 
difScnlfy of detectmg an iHegal pecn 
niary transaction between two persons, 
in which no third person iBmvolved,fio 
long ea it IB the interest of both to keep 
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t^c eccrct, lepuktor* haTP «idPi>lcJ 
tlic expedient of temptinc the Imrrowr ' 
to become the in'bnvcr, hr mekinir the 
snimlmont of the d-'ht n pirt of the 
pcnnlty for the offcnco , thu* tovr mlinp 
men tor obtnining the propertj of 
othcra hr fnhe pn'ini’''a, nod then not 
only rcfnainiT pevmcnt, hut tnrokitip 
li'pnl pennltics on tho^o who hnvo 
limped th''ra m thi ir n''ed Th'' ino-at 
penie of manlind icrr nchtlr in 
fninirca tho'O who resist nn ntherwir#' 
just claim on th'' ground of n'un, and 
tolerates such ft plea onU when re- 
sorted to fts the host hjnl dr'euc* 
availfthle agoinst an al'enipt re iUt 
considered ns pirlahing of frai d or 
extortion Ilut this verr fcrcntv of 
public opinion rcnd'rs the enfu re 
mciit of tlio Iftws so difliciilt, and the 
infliction of the pcnnlticH so nre, thnt 
i^hcn It doe* occur it mcreU nc'imir. ■ 
an indindnah and has no effect on 
general practice 

fn BO far as the motive of the n>- 
5tr rtion may be suppojcd to bo, not 
piihho ^hey, hut regard for tho in- 
terest of the borrower, it nou'd bcdifTi- 
cult to TOinl out any case m whirh 
such tenderness on the lepislaior's part 
IS more misplaced. A jicrson of isano 
mind, and of tho npu ftt which pcr*on» 
are legally competent to conduct their 
oim concerns, must bo presumed to In 
a sufficient gnanlian of his pecuniary 
interests. If bo may sell an estate, or 
grant a releft«o, or assign awav nil Lib 
property, without control from the law, 

■* seems very unnecessary thnt the 


§2 

conipelitiofi will limit the extra 
ninn'l to a ^itr c'luiralenl f«' the n'K 
of ins p*OMng intolyent. Though the 
law intends ioyoi.rtoiVo birmwer, it 
u to him ftbose nil that sniustico is, 
in tin* ca'e, ilene f>y it M ha* can 
TOOTC tinju*l than that n penen who 
tannnt pva jv'‘dictty gwij xeointy, 
fthould be prevented freni botTwnnp of 
pcrBTis who fire williug to lend many 
to him, bv tbeir 1-emg pe-mitted to 
rycetre tlio rate rf intyr*sl whieh 
wonhl W ft just e'lUivid’nt for tbsir 
nnV 1 Through the lOflnbcn kindne** 
of tho law, ho must vi her go witlmit 
tho mon- y which ii perhaps reces'arv 
to save him from much greater Ictr's, 
or be dnien to cxpe,.lten(a ft far 
more nunius dercrip’ten, which thu 
law oith-ir lift? not found it PO'* ule, or 
has not happened, to intrnlfct 

Adam bmith rather hfts'tly e*d 
preened the op men, that only twOj 
Kinds of perr.o'is, *' pTodig&U.ypi pr^ 
jcetoiT conld require to oottow uiuni-w 

at... Mf fTri 


only bargain which he c-onnat mato 
without itB intenncddhnL, should bo a 
loan of money Tho law icems to 
proTOme that the money lender, dealing 
with necessitous persons, can take ad 
vantacc of their necessities, and exact 
conditions hniited only by his own pica- 
sure ]t might bo so if (here were 
only one moneylender within reach 
Bnt when there is the whole monied 
capital of a wealthy community to re- 
sort to, no borrower is placed under 
any disadvantage in the market merely 
by the nrgcnci of Lfs need. If he can 
not borrow at the_ interest paid by 
other people, it mnst be because he 
cannot gi-e meb good secunty and 


Rt more than the market rate rnt 
terest Ho should have includ'd^ aO 
prr’onB wlio arc in bdv pernniary didi 
culties, however temporary their ne- 
cc'Nilic* mftv be It may happen to 
any perron in husinc*s, to be disap- 
pointed >>f the resources on which ho 
had calculated for meeting roroe cn 
gagcnirnt, tho non fulfilment of which 
on a fixed day would be I'anlrenptcy 
In penrsis of commercial diniLulta,thr» 
Is tl lie condition of many prosperous 
Tncrenntile firms, who bccomo compe- 
titors for the stnnll amount of dispos- 
ahle capital winch, in a time of general 
dihtruBt, the owner* are ivillmgto part 

wutb Un'icr the Fngh'ili usury laws, 

now happily abolished, tho limitation* 
imposca by those laws wore felt ns # 
most fcnouB nggraration of every com 
moreml crisis Merchants who could 
have obtained the aid they required ftt 
an intorest uf sovon or eight per ctnl 
for short penods, wore obligua to gn® 
20 or 30 per cent, or to resort to forced 
Bales of goods at a still greater loM 
Eiponcncc having obtruded these eials 
on tho notice of Parliuracnt, tho sort 
of compromise took place, of wbch 
English legiBlation affords so many in- 
stances, ftnd which helps to niaie our 
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lavrB ond policy tJio mn*;' of incon 
> Bittcncy that tliej arc Tlio law xms 
\ Tx'fonurd ns a pcreon reforms n (iglit 
J rhoe, who cuts a liolc m it win re it 
* tuuciica hurvlc‘:t nud eniitinuos to wear 
i* Itetninim; the crroneo'us prmciplo 
*i« n gi'ncrnl rule. Pnrlmmcnt allowed 
cXLcphnn in the cnee in nhich the 
procticnl miechuf wns most tin' rant 
^|t hit tho nsutj Ian’S uiirepoaled, but 

i fxemptcd bills of exclmngo, of not 
norc than three months’ dnte, from 
heiropcmtion Sonic roars nflcnrards 
the lung were repealed in rcpnni to nil 
other contract', but left in &rco ns to 
all those which relate to land Not a 
particle of reason coaid Iks pi on for 
n aking this cxlnonlinnri distinction, 
but tho *' agncultiiral mind’’ was of 
opinion that the infcrcBt on mort- 
gages, ihouch It hanllr crer came up 
to the permitted point, avntild come up 
to n still higher point , and (ho usury 
laws Were mninlnined that tho land 
lords might, as flier thought, bo en- 
abled to borrow below the market rate, 
ns tho corn In \s were kept up that the 
same class might bo able to soli corn 
aboie tho market rate Tho modesty 
' 'of tho pretension w as quite worthy of 
hlio intolligcnco which could think that 
/ the end aimed at wns in any way for 
/waixicd by the means u'od 
I 'W ith regard to (ho " prodigals and 
proicctors” spoken ofhj Adam Smith, 

I no law can prevent a prodigal from 
ruining himself, unless it lays him or 
bis property under actual restraint, 

I according to the unjustifiable pmclico 
oi tho Jiorann Law and some of tho 
1 Contmental systems founded on it 
’ The cnly cfTect of nsuri laws upon a 
prodigal, IS to make his nun rather 
more expeditious, by dnvang him to a 
disrepotahlo clnss of money dealers, 
and rendering the conditions more 
onerous by the extra nsk created by 
tho law As for projectors, a term, in 
its unfavourable sense, rather unfairly 
applied to every person who has a 
project, such laws may put a veto 
upon tho prosecution of the most pro- 
mising enterprise, when phiniicd, ns it 
generally is, bv a person who docs not 
possess capital adequate to its success 
ful completion Jlany of the groatost 
PJJ. 
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improvements were at first looked 
shj I\ Oil bj capitalists, and had to wait 
long before they found one sufficiently 
ndvontiirous to be tho first m a new 
path many years elapsed before Ste 
^hcnsODvcould convince e\en IbB'^kn-- 
icrpnSiiig 'morcantilo public of Liver- 
pool and llnnchester, of tho advantage 
of substituting railwais for tnrnpike- 
roids, and plans on wfiicEgreatJaDOur 
nn3 InrCT sums have been expended 
with little visible resolt, (tho epoch in 
their progress when predictions of 
failure are most nfe,) may be indefi 
nitelysuspendcd,or altogether dropped, 
and tho outlay all lost, if, when the 
onginal funds are exhausted, the law 
will not allow more to be raised on the 
lonns on winch people are wnlhng to 
expose it to tho chances of an enter- 
pnso not yot secure of success 

§ 3 Lonns are not the only kind of 
contracfjSilLjrluch governments have] 
thought themselves qualified to regu | 
late ^tho conditions better than the 
persons interested There is scarcely! 
any commodity which they have noU 
at some place or time, endeavoured to _ 
make cither dearer or cheaper than ic 
wonld ho if left to itself The most 
plausible case for arlifioially choapenj 
ing a commodity, is that of food 
dc'iniblcncss of tho -object is in tTiTs 
clSo imdomablo But since the avo- 
rngo pnee of food, like that of other 
things, conforms to the cost of produc 
tion with tho addition of tho usual 
profit , if this price is not expected by 
tbo farmer, ho wall, unless compelled 
by law, produce no more than he re- 
quires for his own consumption and 
tho law therefore, if absolutely deter- 
mined to have food cheaper, must sub- 
stitute, for the ordmaiy mohvea to , 
ciilhintion, a srstem of ponalt'os If I 
it shrinks from doing this, it has no j 
resource but that of taxing the whole f 
nation, to give a bounty or premium to > 
the grower or importer of corn, thus }J 
giving evcryliody cheap bread at the j 
expense of all m roahty a hiigess to / 
those w'ho do not pay taxes, at the ex ^ 
pease of those who do , one of the forms i 
of a practice o'sentmlly bad, that of! 
converting the working classes into' 

0 0 
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. un'K’orl>inc; cl«‘:w'P br mnVing ibcin n 
I present of Biilfnstencc 

It IS not lio^rcvcr no tnncl) ibe penr^ 
tnl or nvornpo price of food nn jtii 
occRBionnl liigh pnee in times of rmer 
gcncy, 0.111011 govcmmcntRlmvcrti ilnd 
to reduce In conic cn''c, ns for ei 
nniplo tlio fnmous " miiitimuni” of llic 
rc^oIntlon(lrJ• gorcmnicnl of 1703 , tlic 
comniilfory rcpilMion nas an attcmpl 
liv tlic nilmg po\rm to counteract tlie 
nec(S«ni7 cnnccqiicnccs of their own 
nets, to gent ter nn imlcftnito nlnn- 
’dnneo of the circulnting mcdinin tuth 
one Imnil, nnd keep down prices vnth 
tlio other, n thing manif ■•tl) imp* 
sihle tinder nnv rfgimo except one ot 
tinmitignted terror In enro of act ml 
cenraty, gOTcnimcntc nre often urged, 
ns the) were in the Inch emergen, v of 
to take menpiires of come fort 
for niodcmting the pnee of food Hut 
the pnee of n tlinn: cannot he rntfod 
by dcflcicncT of ntpply, Lovond what 
IS Bumcicnt to ninke a corrcsixindintr 
reduction of the consumption , and if a 
government prcicnts tins rcJiictien 
from bemg hmiight rIkhiI by a nee of 
pneo, Ihcro rcraninc no mode of edeet 
ing It nnlcM by Inking possession of 
nil Ibo food, nnd Penang it ont m 
mimns, ns m a besieged town In n 
Jcnl SMrcit), nothing can atford gene- 
ml relief, except a do term i nation hv 
fto richer classes todiniinisl. their own 
’f‘Wbniandconsnme 

he r nsuQl qimntuy of food, and con- 
tent themselves with giiang nionei 
they do no good The pnee 
up until the poorest r orjrelitnrf ^IR^e 
no longer the means ofcomnohiig and 
the pnvation of Ui is th^wn fidn 
Birely npon the indigent, th^ other 
? affocted pccnnmnlr 

When tie supply ,« insuCBeient, som^ 
body mast consume less, and ,f 
nch pciwn is determined not to ho 

8omoUy,allthoydobyltt.t! 

their poorer competitors is to force nf 
the pnee so much the higher with 
efTeot but to ennoh the^S lit 
fho veiT reverse of what is desired bv 
■ A 1??!.'^,^° recommend such measures 
,AtJ that governments can do m these 
smorgenciesj is to counsel a general 
.muderaUon m consumption^ and to m 


j tiwlict n I h I !,• !« ytf Jl as no* of ^ 
pntrnn iruin-rtanco Iiircct raea'-urt* | 
at the eo^ of the state to piwvi’re food 
from a distance, are cxi'^dirnt wh'n 
frMii peculiar rea* uis the tbirt: i‘ not 
liLelv to Iv done bvp'ivatepp'-cidatKni 
111 any ether tare ihey are a peit 
error I'nvate sjjcnililo-i will rni, m 
Mich en'OR nninre to creupele mlh 
the goTemmenl , and llieiici a pivtTn 
ment can do more than nnv one mer 
chant, it cat not do ne irly ro tnneb as 
all meithanis 

! 4 no-eremenls, however, arc' 
o'! ner chnrp able with having at 
timp’ed. t o 'urcersfutlv, to imkn’' 
things d'or, than anih having Bin'olj 
hv wiTum 1 (Cans at making their; 
eheap 'jhe usual inalnimt nl for priej 
(hieing nrlifirtal deanie<s u rnonomdv 
Toe 'u'i'rjB i^mpolv upon a pnviuecr 
nr denier, or" u]v>r) a set of priejiicerfi or 
dealers lint im nnnirmus to cnmbini, 

IS to pv6 tlum the j'ower of leiaini; 
any amminl of tuxaticui on the piibln.. ' 
fo' lliotr inihiidnal benefit, winch wil! 
not niaketlPi' jnibllc forego the ure ol 
tbe commndiiv When the sharer* in 
the monopoll are so ininierous and so 
widely fcattered that thev are pro- 
aeiifed from combiiiiiig, the evil is 
coiiRidornhly le's blit even then tho / 
compctiiion is not so active among a '• 
limited, ns among an unlimited mim- 
Is r Ihove wlm feel afsiirt. 1 of a fair' 
averego prepirtion in tbe genond j 
business, ore seldom eager fo get a J 
larger share, bv foregoing a portion of 
llnir profits A limitation of com]>cls 
lion, liowevir partial, ma) hnvo ni s- 
cbicions effects qmto disproporfioncd 
to tbe apparent cansc 1 ho mere ci 
cinsnm of foreigncru, from a branch of 
inai stry open to the free competition 
nalne, has boon known, oven 
in hiigland, to render that branch a 
conspicnous exception to tlio goncnil 
industnal cnergv of tbo country The 
silK mnnufacturo of I nglond remained 
mr behind that of other cmintncs of 
-urope, so long ns the foreign fnbncs 
ore prohibited In addition to tbe f 
* leaaod for the profit, real or irangi , 
ary, of tho monojxibsta, the conenmer' 
bus pa) 8 an ndoitional tax Jbr.fhoir 
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iBzinc ’ig cTii^ incflpicity When re- 
1 Tctc 3 from (IiTlninicJitlte stiraulas of 
coinpoUtion, producers and dealers 
prow indifferent to the dictates of their 
{ ultimate pecuniary interest, prefemng 
to the mObt hojieful prospects, the pro- 
Ecnt case of adheniig to routine A 
person a\ho is already tlinvinp, seldom 
I'uts hirasolf out of hia irny to com 
inoiico oven a lucntivo improvement, 
unless urged by tlio additional motive 
if fear lest some rival should supplant 
him by gotfang possession of it oofore 
jbim 

, The condemnation of monopohes 
ought not to extend „to,^pntcnt^ by 
I which the onginator of an improved 
, j process is allowed to enjoy, for a hmited 
' 1 iienod, the ciclusne prmlcgo of using 
i Ills own improvement 'iliis is not 
making the commodity dear for his 
benefit, but merely postponing a part 
of the increased cheapness winch the 
public owe to the inventor, in order to 
compensate and reward nim for the 
service That ho ought to be both 
compensated and rewarded for it, will 
not bo denied, and also that if all wore 
{ at once allowed to avail themselves of 
tills ingeniuty, without hanng shared 
Who la hours or the expenses which he 
had to incur in bnnsang his idea into 
a practical shape, eitlier such expenses 
and labours woidd bo undergone by 
I nobody, except very opulent and verj 
(pubho-spinted persons, or the state 
,must put a value on the service ren 
dored by an inventor, and make him a 
; ‘^pocuniaiy grant This has been done 
' in some instances, and may be done 
without inconvenience in cases of vciy 
conspicuous public benefit , but in 
general an exclusive privilege, of tem- 
porary duration, is preferable , because 
it leaves nothing to any one's dis- 
cretion , because the reward oonfeired 
bj it depends upon the invention’s 
being found useful, and the greater the 
usefulness the greater the reward , and 
l« 3 cauB 8 it IS paid by the very persons 
to whom the servioo is rendered, the 
consumers of the coTuraodit^ fco de- 
cisive, indeed, arc those considerations, 
that if the si-stcm of patents were 
nbiindoncd for that of rewards by the 
state, tiie best shape which these could 
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assume would bo that of a small tem- 
poraij (ax, imposed for the inventor’s 
benefit, on all persons making use of 
the in\ ontion. To this, however, or to 
any other si stem which would vest m 
the state the power of deciding whether 
on in\ enter should denvo any pecn- 
niaiy advantage fiom the pnbho benefit 
which he confers, the objections are 
evidently stronger and more funda- 
mental than the strongest which can, 
possibly be urged against patents It’ 
18 generally admitted that the present 
Patent Laws need much improvement, 
but in this cose, as well as m the 
closely analogons one of Copynght, it 
would bo a gross immorality m tfie law 
to sot everybody free to use a person’s 
work without hia consent and without 
giimg him an eqmvalent I have 
Bcen with real alarm several recent 
attempts, m quarters carrying some 
authonti , to impugn the pnnciple of 
patents altogether, attempts which, if 
praoticollv successful, would enthrone 
free stealing under the prostituted 
name of free trade, and make the men 
of brains, still more than at present, 
the needy retainers and dependents of 
the men of money bags 

§ 5 I pass to another kind of go-S 
vernment interference, in which the ' 
end and the means are alike odious! 
but which existed in England unhl 
not so much as a generation ago, and 
m France up to the year 1864 I 
.rn^e an the l aws against combmahond 
m^H^nan^tDlrai^eyrn^s , laws en 
acted and maintained for the declared 
purpose of keepmg wages low, as the 
famous Statute of Labourers was passed 
by a legislature of employers, to pre- 
vent the labounng class, when its 
numbers had been tnmned by a pesti 
lence, from taknng advantage of the 
dirmnished competition to obtain higher, 
wages. Such laws exhibit th e infernal 
spint of the slave mast er, when to re- ~ 
tain Ihe wxirking classes in avowed 
slavery has ceased to be practicable 
If It w^re possible for the working 
classes, by combimug among them! 
soKes, to raise or keep up the genenn 
rate of wages, it needs hardly be said, 
that this would be a thmg not to be\ 
0^2 
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pumsUcd, bnt to be vrelcomod and re- 
joiced ot TJnrortnnntcly ibo effect is 
quite beyond attainniont by Buch 
means The mnltitudes who compose 
the working class ore too numerous 
and too widely scattered to combine at 
all, much more to combine effectuallv 
If they could do so, they might doubt- 
less succeed jn diminishing the home 
of labour, and" obtaining the same 
wages for less work. But if they 
aimed at obtaining actually higher 
wages than the rate fixed by demand 
and supply— the rate which distributes 
the whole ciroulatmg capital of tho 
country among the entire working po- 
pulation— this could only bo accom 
phshed by keeping a part of their 
number permanently oat of employ- 
ment As support from puhho chanty 
would of course he refused to those 
who could get work and would not 
accept it, they would be thrown for 
support upon the trades union of which 
they wore members, and the work- 
people collectiTcly would be no better 
off than before, hanng to support the 
same numbers out of the same aggre- 
\ gate wages In this way, howorer, 
j the class would have its attention for- 
'^cibly drawn to tlie fact of a snperfluitjr 
jof numbers, and to the necessity, if 
they would have high wages, of pro- 
! portioning the supply of laiwur to the 
* demand 

j Combinations to keep up wages 
tare sometimes FUccossfuk m trades 
> where the workpeop o are few in num 
1 her, and edit^ted in a small nnmher of 
') local centres It is questionable if com 
^ hmabons ever had the smallest effect 
on the permanent remuneration of spm- 
ners or weavers, hut the journeymen 
type founders, bj^ a dose combmatioii, 
are able, it is said, to keep up a rate of 
wages much beyond that wluth is nsnol 
in employments of ei^nal hardness and 
skill , and even the tailors, a much more 
numerous dass, are undoi^ood to hove 
hadj to some extent, a similar success 
f A nee of wages, thus confined to par- 
1 tioular employments, is not (like a rise 
I of general wages) defrayed from profils, 
I but raises the value and price of the 
{particular article, and falls on the con 
■ spmer, the capitalist who produces the 
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commodity being only injured In so far 
as the high pnee tends to narrow the 
market, and not even 
does 80 in a greater ratio 
the nse of price for though, at highc 
wages, ho employs, with a given capital, 
fewer workpeople, and ohUins less ®f 
tho commodity, yet, if he can sell th 
whole of this diminished quantity at 
tho higher price, his profits are as groa 

as before , - .i 

This partial nso of wages, it non 
gamed at tho expenso of tho remamdef 
of the working class, ought not to no 
regarded ns an evil The consumett 
indeed, must pay for it , but ebeapnes* 
of goods is desirable only wben the 
cause of it is that Ihcir produottoa 
costa little labour, and not when occa 
sioncd by that labour s being ill 
nerntod It may nppnr, indeed, at 
first sight, that the high wages of tlm 
tvne founders (for eiaroplo) B.re oh- 
taincd at tho general cost of the labour- 
ing class ITus high rcmni^Jioii 
eiUicr causes fewer persohS to^dq cm- 
plovmeiit in tbo trade, or, if not, mi^t 
Icai to the investment of more capital 
in It, at the expense of other tones > 
in the first .casOj it throws an.additionaij 
number of labourers on thff general ^ 
market, in the second, it withdrawal^ 
from that maTKerSTiifrlion of the de-. 
mand effects, both of which are I 
nous to the working classes Sum, 
mdeed, would really be tbo result of a 
successful combination in a particular 
trade or trades, for some time after its 
formation , but wben it is a permanent 
thing, the pnnciples so often insisted 
upon in this treatise, show that it can , 
have no such effect The hahitual| 
earnings of the working classes at lav^j, 
can be affected by nothing but tnei 
habitual reqniromenta of the labounng? 
people these indeed may be altered, 
but while they remain the same, wnges 
never fall permanently below the stan- 
dard of these requirements, and do not 
long remain above that standard If 
there had been no combinatious m par- 
ticular trades, and the wages of these 
trades had never been kept above the 
common level, there is no reason to 
suppose that the common level would 
have been at all higher than it now iS* 
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Th^rr veil ! nn'trlvf-vvi' L-fn npxntor 
miail'cr of ixhijiJo tlluprilar, nnti n 
^rrt’iVr nnmivT of oxcopdfinB to the 
OT'limn' Ici-tt ralo of wat;i b 
t I' no nujwvrTTitnl wro 

io l-o rop'J fir in (lie pen'"^! nrenni 
noneee o'" (lie -worl-iiip eln^irp (liceno- 
rt'*’! o^’n portien cf llictn, hoiTi vt r eninll, 
in kovpmp tlinr b hr <^»n Itiintmn 
ultete the rnnrlit ml/', irouM l>e wholly 
K innttrr o*' Mti'fflction Ihit when 
th'* cVritinn of (ho clnmflernntl con 
rfilioi of th*' entire I'clr hoe nt loot 
h-c^ine o thtnp n'l K'\ nd the n och 
()*■ cffift, it If tune thnt the 

K'tcr pud cla*i'e* of eViUcd or^ironB j 
fhoold K'eV th ir oen nd'nntnpe in 
ccaimi'T With, niul rothytliecxchi'ion 
cf their friinw lohiiiiMT* Ink' ther 
conlinLC to tix th'ir hop^f on h''(1pinp 
Uict tjclves in ncriinot cofnjvelition, nnu 
p*e’ectirp their oven wnpi o hr ehutting 
««• others firm eccerg to thur employ- 
ment, nothing hotter can Ikt eipcctotl 
from them than thnt total nh-ii rco of 
«ni largo nml peneron* aims, that al 
meet ojWn Uif-eponl of nil other ohjccto 
than liigb wnpej and liltlo work for 
their own eniall l'<Kly, which wore so 
tloplomhlr endent in the proceedings 
and mnnifi«toei of the Amolgnmalcd 
fiocietr of Engineers during their quar- 
rel with their cmploi-crs Snccess, even 
if attainohlc, in nufiinp up a protected 
^ ch««i of iTorking pconlc, would now be 
, a hindrance, instead of a help, to the 
‘ cmanapation of (ho working clasaca at 
largo 

But though coralnnations to keep up 
wnpes arc rddom effccinal, and when 
effectual, are, for tho reasons which I 
hare aesipncd, seldom desirable, tho 
right of unking tho attempt is ono 
which cannot be refused to anv portion 
of tho working population w ithout great 
injustice, or without tho probability of 
' fatally misleading thorn respecting tho 
circumslances which dctomiino tlioir 
condition So long na comhinations to 
raiso wages were prolnbilcd by law, 
tho law appearod to tho operatms to 
be the real causo of tho low wages 
which there was no denpng that it 
Jmd done its best to produce Exiien- 
cnce of stnkos has been tho best teacher 
of tho labonnng classes on the subject 


tif (ho rt'lafion hotween wages and tho 
doninnd and snpplr of labour and it 
IS most important thnt this course of 
instruction should not lo d^^tllrl>cd , 
It IS a great orror to condemn, 

*c and nhsolntolr, either trades nnions/ 
or the colhetiro action of strikes It 
grant that a stnko is wrong whonovor 
It IS fiKili"!!, and it is foolish wlieneier 
It attempts to raise wages aliove that 
market rate which is rendered possible 
hv the demand and siipplr But de- 
mand and supply aro not physical 
agonrics, which twnst a given amount 
oi w ages into a labourer’s hand without 
tho particij) ition of his own will and 
nc'ions Tiic market rate is not fibtedi 
for him by some selfacting instniment,! 
hut is the n suit of bargaining between 
human beings — of what Adam Smitlr 
calls "the higgling of the market,", 
and thofo who do not " higgle’’ will 
long continno to pay, even over a coun 
ter, more tlinn the market pneo tor 
their puroha'cs Still more might poor 
laboiirere who have to do with noli 
cmplorerB, remain long without the 
amount of wages winch tho demand 
for their labour would justify, unless, 
in aomncnlnr phrase, they stood out for 
it and how can they stand out for 
terms without organized concert? IVhnt 'i 
chance would any labourer have, who I 
struck Singh for an advance of wages? I 
I How could to oicn know whether the 
j state of tho market admitted of a nso, 

' except by consultation with lus follows, 
j naturally leading to concerted action? 

I do not hesitate to say thnt assocm 
tions of labourers, of a nature similaif 
to trades unions, far from being a hin| 
dranco to a free market for labour, nrd 
tho neccEsaiy instrumentality of that 
freo market , the indispensable mcana 
of enabling tho sellers of labour to 
take duo care of their own interests, 
under a si stem of competition There' 

18 an ultenor consideration of much 
importance, to which attention was for 
tho first time dmwm by Professor Faw 
colt, in an article in the Wcttminster 
JTeviaa Exponence has at lengthi 
enabled the more intolhgent trades to 
take a tolerably correct measure of tho 
eiroumstaucoB on which tho success of 
a stnko for an adinnoo of wages do- 
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Dfluds The ror'kmon ore now nearly 
Is well informed ns the master, of fte 
Xteofthe market for his comm^i 
ties , they can calculate Ins gams and 
his expenses, they know when his trade 
IS oris not prosperons, 

It IS, are they erer again likely to Btnhe 
for iugher wages, which wages their 
known readiness to strike makes their 
employers for the most part willing, m 
that case, to concede ^o tendency, 
therefore, of this state of things is to 
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cmploi-meiit for the rest , and the a^, i 
lilion of piece work, under more or less 
of modification, hold ft 
place among 

tions'^lo'cfi'^t objects whidi are pemv 
dons Their success, cien 
nSHfak is ft puhhe mischief , and wcrel 
Wiplcto, would ho cmmlin ma^^ 
tudo to almost any of the ^ 
ing from bad economicftl iBeislation 


therefore, of this Btate ot tmngs is lo the subject of m- 

make a nse of wages, m any P«»^Bifiar o remuneration, consifllcnt 

trade, nsnallT consequent mon a nse dusty Bna u ^ <,f the la- 

of trifi,., ,Wb, » Mr Aw.;.t 0^ Sl 'Ihr.M th.y pt,S" 'k' 


serves, is a commencement of that 
regular participation of tho tahourers 
m the profits derived from their labour, 
every tendency to which, fn the rea 
sons stated m a proviotis chapter,* it 
IB BO important to encourage, smee to 
it we have chiefly to look for any radi- 
cal improvement m the social and ect^ 
nonucal relations between labour and 
capital Strikes, therefore, and the 
trade societies which render strikes 
possible, are for these vanous reasons 
pot a mischievous, but on the contrary, 
a valuable part of the existing ma 
chinery of society 

j It IS, however, an mdispensahle con- 
dition of toleratmg combinations, that 
they should be vohiptary i^soyenty, 
necesiaryToTE? pnrposo, isTio great 
to be employed agamst nttemjits to 
compel workmen to jom a union, or 
take part m a strike, by threats or 
violence Mere moral compulsion, by 
the expression of opinion, the law 
ought not to interfere with , it belongs 
to more enlightened opin ou to restrain 
it by rectiwng the moral sentiments 
01 the people Other questions arise 
when the combination, hemg voluntary, 
proposes to itself objects really con 
traiy to the public good. High wages 
and short hours are generally good ob- 
jects, or, at all events, may be s6 hut 
on many trades unionB, it is among the 
Irnles that there shall be no task work, 
jor no difference of pay between tho 
Jmost expert workmen and the most un 
Iskilful, or that no member of the umon 
iShaU earn more than a certain sum per 
lyieek, in orvler that there may he more 
' Supra, book v ebap ti1 
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bouTcr, than that they ° 

getic and the idle, the 

rncompetent, on a level 

so far as it is in Rs^lf Pos-ible, R 

the direct tendency of u 

of these unions to do It docs n , \ 

[ however, follow as a f 

Ihe law would be warranted in mnlnng/ 
the formation of such BBSOcintions iW 
legal and punishable Indcpcmlently 
of^ll considerations of 
liberty, the best interests of tho bu- 
n race imperatively 

economical cxpenmonts.voluntan y 

undertaken, should have the “ , , 

hcenBe,and that force and fraud should 
he the only means of attempting t 
benefit themselves, which ore inter 
dieted to the less fortunate classes oi 
the community f 

§ 6 Among the modes of undnb^ 
exercise of the power of government,! 
on which I hove commented m i 

t IThoBrer dpsires to nndentaud tb^uM 
tion of Trade Coniblnationi aa «oo° 'la 
point of Tiow of the workm^ people. 
make himself acqnamt^ T" 
published in 1800, under the Utle Tt^ 
tinioDS and Strikes, their PMost^hj »na 
Intention, by T J Dnnn^, 
the London Consohdated Sooety of B 
binders There are many optoom 
able tract in which I only partfaDy.^o J? 
in which I do not at all, coincide Bat t 
are also many sound areuniontB, and M 
stmotiTe eiposore of the common fauaci 
of opponents Beaders of other 
aee with surpnie, not only how great a 
tion of truth tho Unions have on their sid , 
but bow much iess flagrant and oonden^o 
OTen tbeir errora appear, when seen UP^ 
the aspect in which it is only natural 
the working classes ihonld themselres recan 
tnem 
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'cliapter, I have included only Hnch as 
frest on theones which have still more 
'or less of footing in the most en- 
f lightened countnes I have not spoken 
of some which have done still greater 
miscbof m times not long past, but 
which are now ^nerallj given op, at 
least in theory, though enough of them 
stiU remains in practice to make it im- 
possible as yet to class them among 
es|)loded errors 

i he notion, for evomple, that a go- 
vernment should choose opinions tor 
the peoploj and should not suffer any 
doctnnes in pohtics, morals, law, or 
religion, but such as it approves, to be 
pnnted or publicly professed, may be 
said to be altogether abandoned as a 
general thesis It is now well under- 
stood that a regime of this sort is fatal 
to all prosperity, even of an econo 
mical kind that the human mind, 
when prevented either by fear of the 
low or by fear of opimon from eser- 
cising its faculties freely on the most 
unporlant subjects, acquires a general 
toipidity and imbecility, by which, 
when they reach a certain point, it is 
disqualified from making any consi- 
derable advances even in the common 
affairs of hfe, and which, when greater 
sull, make it gradually lose even its 
brevions attamments There cannot 
be a more decisive evample than Spam 
, and Portugal, for two centuries after 
‘ the Reformation The decline of those 
tountnos in national greatnesSj and 
even in m itcnal civilization, while al- 
most all the other nations of Europe j 
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were nnintemiptedly adiancing, has 
been asenbed to various causes, but, 
there is one which lies at the foumla j 
tion of them all the Holy— Tugmst-I 
tion, and the system of mental slavery 
of Which it IS the symbol 
Yet although these truths are vety 
widely recqgmsed, and freedom both of 
opimon ana of discussion is admitted 
as an axiom m all free countnes, this' 
apparent hberahty and tolerance has 
acqmred so little of the anthonty of a 
pnnciple, that it is always ready to 
give nay to the dread or horror m- 
spired by some particnlar sort of 
opimons Within the lost ten or 
fifteen years several mdmduals have 
suffered impnsomncnt, for the public 
profession, sometimes m a verj tem. 
perate manner, of disbelief m religion , 
and it IS probable that both the public 
and the government, at the first panic 
which arises on the subject of Chartism 
or Communism, will fly to similar 
means for checking the propagation of 
democratic or anti property doclnaea. 
In this country, however, tuo effective 
restraints on mental ireedom proceed 
mneh less from the law or the govern 
meet, than fi:om the intolerant temper 
of the national mind , arising no longer 
from even as respectable a source as 
bigotiy or fanaticism, hut rather from 
the general habit, both in opmion and 
conmict, of making adherence to cus- 
tom the rule of hfe, and enforemg it, 
by social penalties, against nL persons 
who, without a party to back them, 
assort their mdividual independence 
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JKB OEOnSDS AND LIMITS OF THE LAISSEE FAIBB OB 
V0N-1KTEBFERE1,CE FEDvClPLE. 


og 1 , We have now reached the last 
, tpart of our undertaking, the discus- 
Bion, so far as smted to this treatise 
■ (that 18, so far as it is a question of 
, pnnciple, not detail) of the hmits of 
the province of government, the ques- 


tion, to what objects governmental 
mterventioii m the affairs of society 
may or should extend, over and above 
those which necessarily appertain to 
it No subject Las been more keenly 
contested m the present ago the con- 
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'onsl) ercluded IVhatfevor theoir tvo 
adopt respecting the fonndntion of the 
Eocml union, and under lYhalcver po 
litical institutions ivo live, there is a 
^ circle around ovciy individual human 
being, nliich no govcnimont, ho it that 
of one, of a few, or of the manv, ought 
to be penrutted to overstep there is a 
part of the life of every person who 
lEns come to years of discretion, within 
wnich the individuality of that person 
^dught to roimi uncontrolled either by 
any other ludindual or by the public 
coUectncly That there is, or ought 
to bo, some space in human existence 
thus entrenched around, and sacred 
from authontali ve intrusion, no ononho 
professes the sinnllest regard to human 
Iroedom or dignity will call mg;uoblion 
the point to bo determined is, where 
tlio limit should he placed , how large 
a pronneo of human life this resened 
temtoiy should include 1 apprehend 
that it ought to include all tliaf part 
which concerns only tho life, whether 
inward or outivard, of tho ludmduol, 
and docs not nflert the interests of 
others, or affects them only through 
the moral influonco of oxaraple With 
respect to tho domam of tlio inward 
consciousness, the thoughts and feel 
ings, and ns much of external conduct 
as IS personal only, invohmg no con- 
sequences, none at least of a painful or 
injunous kind, to other people , I bold 
that it IB nUouablo in all, and in tho 
more thoughtful and cultivated often a 
duty, to assert and promulgate, mth 
all the force they are capable of, their 
opinion of what is good or bad, admi 
Table or oonteuiptible, but not to com 
pol others to conform to that opinion , 
whether the force used is that of extra- 
legal coercion, or exerts itself by means 
of the law 

. Even in those portions of conduct 
which do affect the interest of others, 
the, onus of making out a case alwa) s 
hes''t5^he defenders of legal prohi 
bitions It 18 not a merely constructive 
or presumptive mjiny to others, which 
mil justify the intertorenco of law with 
individual freedom To be prevented 
from doing what one is inclined to, or 
from acting according to one's own 
judgment of what is desirable, is not 


onlv alwaj s irksome, but ahvavs tends, 
pro taiito, to starve tlio development 
of some portion of the bodilj or mental 
faculties, either sensitive or aoUvo , 
and unless the conscience of the inch- 
vudiial goes freefy with the legal re 
straiut, it partakes, either m a great 
or m a small degree, of the degrada- 
tion of slaverj Scarcely any degree 
of utilitj, short of nhsoliite necessity 
wiU justify a prolnbitory regulation 
unless it can also ho mode to recom 
mend itself to tho general conscience 
unless persons of ordinary good inton 
lions either bohevo already, or can bo^ 
induced to behove, that the thing pro-j 
hibitod 18 a thing which they ought 
not to wish to do 

It IS otherwise with governmental 
interferences which do not restraining 
d ividual free ag ency When a mvenv 
ment proMtles"nrcans for fulfilling a 
certain end, leaving indinduals free to 
avail themselves ol chfforent menus if 
in their opinion prererahle, there is no 
infringement of liberty, no irksome or 
degrading restraint One of the pnn- 
cipal objections to governmont inter- 
ference 18 then absent There is, how 
ever, in almost all forms of government 
ngenoy, one tlnng which is compulsory, 
th^roviBion-of-tho pecuniary means 
These arodenved from taxation, or, 
if existing in the form of on endow- 
ment denved from pnblio property, 
they are still tbo cause of as much 
Compulsory taxation as the sale or the 
annual proceeds of the property would 
enable to be dispensed with * And I 
the^ obiccbon necessarily attaching to ! 
compulBofy'contnbutions, is almost al- 
ways greatly aggravated by the ex- 
pensive precantiona and onerous re- 
Btnctions, which are indiBponsablo to 
prevent evasion of a compulsory tax 

• The only cases in which government 
ngency inTolves nothing of a compulsory 
nelnro, are tho rare cases in which, without 
any artificial monopolr, it pays its own ex 
pensea A bndgo built with public money, 
on which tolls are collected, euffiaent to pay 
not onfy all current expenses, but the inte 
rest or the onglnal ontlay is one case in 
point irao government milwnys m Belgium 
and Germany are another example. Tho 
Post Ofilo^ IT its monopoly were abolished, 
and it stfll paid it» expenses, would be 
another 
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to Btrctch their interference, nnd as- 
Bumo ft power of ftn^ sort which con 
easily bo dispensed wthj should bo ro- 

f ardtd with unremitting jcnlouST 
erhaps this is even more important 
m a democracy than in any other form 
of political society, hccauso, whoro 
public opinion is sovereign, an indi- 
vidual wiio 18 opprCBBcd by tho sove- 
reign does not, as in most other stales 
of things, find a rival power to which 
he can appeal for rehof, or, at all e\cnt^ 
for sympathy 

§ 4 A jhird general ohic ction to' 
government ageiicy, rests on the pnn-' 
ciple of tho division of labour Evciy’ 
nddilional function undertaken by tho^ 
government, is a fresh occupation ira ' 
posed upon a body already overcharged • 
with duties A natural consequenca 
18 that most things are ill done , much ' 
not done at all, because tho govern . 
mont 18 not able to do it witbout' 
delays which are fatal to its punxiBO , 
that tho more troublesome, and less 
showy, of the functions undertaken, 
are postponed or neglected, nnd an cs> 
ciise 18 always ready for the neglect , 
while the heads of the administration 
have their minds so fully taken np with 
official details, in however pcrfnnctoiy 
a manner superintended that they 
have no time or thonght to spare for 
the great interests of the state, and the 
preparation of enlarged measures of 
social improvement. 

But these inconveniences, though 
real nnd serious, result much more 
from the bad organisaition of govern 
ments, than from the extent and va- 
nety of the duties undertaken by them 
Government is not a name for some 
one functionary, or defimte number of 
functionanea there may bo almost 
any amount of division of lahonr within 
the admmistrative body itself Tlie 
in question is felt in great mngni 
tnde under some of the governments of 
the Continent, where six or eight men, 
nvmg at the capital and faown by the 
name of ministers, demand that the 
wijoio pubho business of the country 
Shalt pass, or be supposed to pass, 
tmaer their indindual eye But the 
inconvemence would be reduced to ft 
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§ 8 ^A second general objcctun to 
I government agency, is that every m 
! crease of the fu iictions devolving on 
itho government li an iiicTeaso of its 
•power, both in the form of authority, 
'and still more, m the indirect form of 
influence The importance of this con 
Bideration, m respect to political free- 
dom, has in general been quite suffi 
ciently recognised^ at least in Eng- 
land , but many, in latter times, have 
been prone to think that limitation of 
iho powers of the government is only 
essential when the government itself 
IS badly constituted, when it docs not 
represent the people, but is the organ 
of a class, or coalition of claaecs and 
that ft government of sufficiently popu 
lar constitution might be trusted with 
any amount of pou-er over the nation, 
since Its power would be only that of 
the nation over itself This might be 
true, if the nation, m such cases, did 
not practically mean a rocro majority 
of the nation, and if minonties were 
onlv capable of oppressing, but not of 
being oppressed Experience, however, 
proves that the depositancs of power 
n ho are mere delegates of the people, 
that 18 of a majority are quite os 
ready (when they think they can count 
on popular support) as any organs of 
Oligarchy, to assume arbitraiy power 
and entyoach unduly on (he liberty of 
pnvnte life The pubho collectively is 
abundantly ready to impose, not only 
^ nnmw views of its into 
rests, hut its abstract opinion'!, and 
even its tastes, as laws huid'Qg nuou 
xndiv, duals And the present 
tion tends so strongly to make flm 

th ro 

uoicr was more necessity for 

winding indindual mdepenaenc^ 
of thought, speech, and cond^t, wiA 
the most powerful defences, m order to 
maiutam that onmnahty of mmd 
mdividnahty of character, which are 
the only source of any real progress 
and of most of the qualities whici 
mate the human race much supenor 
to any herd of animals Hence^it is 
no less important m a democratic than 
j m any other government, that aU ten 
I dency on the part ofpnbhc authonties 
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rery managcablo compass, in a country 
in which there was a proper distn- 
hution of functions between the central 
and local olBcers of government, and 
in which the central body was divided 
into a sufficient number of departments 
A\Tien Parhamcnt thought it expedient 
to confer on the government an m 
spooting and partially controlhng au- 
thonty over railways, it did not add 
tailways to the department of the 
pome Minister, but created a Railway 
^oard ^Vhen it determined to have a j 
central superintending authon^ for 
pauper administration, it established 
the Poor Law Commission. ITiere are 
few countries in which a greater num 
her of functions are discharged by pub- 
lic officers, than in some states ot the 
American Union, particularly the New 
England States but the ^vision of 
labour in public business is extreme , 
most of these officers hemg not even 
amenable to any common supenor, but 
performing their duties fieely, under 
the double check of election by their 
townsmen, and civil as well ns cnminnl 
responsibilitj to the tnhunals 
It IB, no doubt, indispensahle to good 
j government that the chiefs of the ad- 
I ministration, whether permanent or 
fitemporaiy, should extend a command 
ung, though general, view over the 
(aggregate of all the interests confided, 
/in any degpne, to the responsibihty of 
‘the central power But with a skilful 
mtemal orgamzation of the odmmis- 
trative machine, leaving to subordi- 
nates, and as far as possible to local 
Biibordinates, not only the execution, 
but to a great degree the control, of 
details , holding them accountable for 
the results of their acts rather than for 
the acts themselves, except where these 
come within the cogmsmnee of the fn 
biinals , taking the most oflectual secu 
nticB for honest and capable nppomt- 
monts , opening a broad path to 
promotion from the inferior degrees of 
•he adnunistrativo scale to the supe- 
rior , leaving, at each step, to the func- 
tionary, a wider range m the ongina- 
tion of measures, so that, m the highest 
grade of all, deliberation might he con 
centrated on the great coUeotive inle 
Testa of the countiy in each depart- 
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ment, if all this were done, the 
government would not probably be 
overburthened by any bnsmess, m other 
respects fit to be undertaken by it, 
though the overburthenmg would re- 
main as a senons addition to the in- 
conveniences incurred by its under- 
tsking any which was unfit 

§ 5 But though a better organizaj 
tion of governments would greatly 
diminish the force of the objection to 
the more multiplication of their duties]| 
It would Btdl remain true that in all tho 
more advanced communities, tho great 
majority of things are worse done by 
the intervention of government, than' 
the individuals most interested m the| 
matter would do them, or cause them] 
to be done, if left to themselves Tho 
grounds of this truth are expressed 
with tolerable exactness in tho popular 
dictum, that people understand their 
own business and their own interests 
bolter, and care for them more, than 
the government does, or can bo ex- 
pected to do ITiis maxim holds true 
throughout the greatest part of the 
business of bfe, and wherever it is true 
we ought to condemn eveiy kind of 
goiemment intcrveDhon that conflicts 
with it The mfenonty of go\ omment' 
agency, for example, in any of tho 
common operations of industry or com- 
merce, 18 proved by the fact, that it is 
hardly ever able to maintain itself 
m equal competition with mdmdual 
agency, where the individnals possess 
the requisite degree of indiistnol enter 
pnse, and can command the necessary 
assemblage of means All tho faoih 
ties which a government enjoys of 
access to information , all the mi ans 
which it possesses of remunerating, 
and therefore of commanding, the best 
available talent in the market — ore 
not an eqmvalent for the one great 
disadvantage of an inferior interest in 
the result 

It must bo remembered, besides, 
that even if a government were supe 
nor m intelligence and knowledge to 
any single individual in the nation, in 
must be infenor to all the individnals' 
of tho nation token together It can 
neither possess in its^ nor enhst in 
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its service, more than a portion of the 
acquiremenlB and capacities ivhich the 
country contains, applicable to any 
given purpose There must he many 
persons equally qualified for the rvork 
with those whom the govermnent em- 
plovs, even if it selects its instruments 
with no reference to any consideration 
but their fitness Now these are the 
very persons into whose hands, in the 
cases of most common occurrence, a 
system of mdividtial agency naturally 
tends to throw the nork, because they 
are capable of doing it better or on 
cheaper terms than any other persons 
So far as this is the case, it is evident 
that government, by excluding or even 
by superseding mdividnal agency, 
either substitutes a less qualified in 
strumentality for one better quahfied, 
or at any rate substitutes its own mode 
of accomphshing the work, for all the 
variety of modes which would bo tned 
by a number of equally qualified per 
sons aiming at the same end , a cora- 
petinon by many degrees more pro- 
pitious to the pro^ss of improvement, 
than any uniformity of system 

§ 6 I have reserved for the last 
place one of the strongest of the 
, reasons against the extension of go- 
vernment agency Even if the govern- 
ment could comprehend within itself, 

- each department, all the most emi 
' nent intellectual capacity and active 
' talent of the nabon, it would not be 
the less desirable that the conduct of a 
' ilarge portion of the afiairs of society 
[should bo left in the hands of the 
nersonsimmediately interested in them 
ji he business of life is an essential part 
jbf the practical education of a people 
{■mthout which, book and school in’ 
slruction, though most necessary and 
salutaiy, does not suffice to qualify 
them for conduct, and for the adapta 
tion of means to ends Instrucbon is 
1 only one of the desiderata of mental 
j improvement , another, almost as in 
I dispensable, is a yigorons exercise of 
the active energies, labour, contnv- 
nnee, judgment, self-control and the 
natural sbmnlns to these is the diffi- 
onlbes of life This doctnne is not to 
be confoundod with the complacent 
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ophmism, which represents the evils 
ot life as desirable things, because thev 
call forth qualities adapted to combat 
with evils It IB only because the dif 
ficnlbes exist, that the qnahbes which 
combat with thorn are of any value 
As prncbcal beings it is our business 
to free human lile from as many ns 
possible of its diEBonlhes, and not to 
keep np a stock of them as hunters 
preserve game, for the exercise of pnr 
sumg it But since the need of active 
talent and pracfacal judgment in the 
affairs of hie can only he diminished, 
and not, even on the most favourable j 
Bupposibon, done away with, it is im I 
portnnt that those endowments should ] 
be culbvntcd not merely in a select j 
few, but in all, and that the cultivation 
should he more varied and complete 
than most persons are able to find in 
the narrow sphere of their merely indi 
vidual interests A people among 
whom there is no habit of spontancou* 
achon for a collective interest — ^who 
look habitually to their government to 
command orprompt them m all matters 
of joint concern — who expect to have 
everything done for them, except what 
can be made an affair of mere habit 
and routine — have their faoulbes only 
half developed, their education is dc 
fechve in on# of its most important 
branches 

Not only is the cnlbvabon of the 
achve faculhes by exercise, difiused 
through the whole community, in ilsell 
one of the most valuable of national 
possesBions it is rendered, not less, 
but more, necessary, when a Ingb de- 
gree of that indispensable culture i( 
Bvstematically kept up in the cbicff 
and functionanes of the state Tbcrt 
cannot be a combination of oircum 
stances more dangerous to human wel- 
fare, than that in which intelligence 
and talent are maintained at a high 
standard within a governing corpora' 
tion, hut starved and discouraged out- 
side the pale Such a Bjrstem, mors 
completely than any other, embodiei 
the idea of despotism, by armmij vntb 
intellectual superiority as an additional 
weapon, those who have already the 
legal power It approaches as nearly 
as the orgamo difference between 
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hnman beings nnd other aniranla nd- 
niits, to tho govommont of slieep by 
their ehophor^ vrithout anytlung like 
80 strong an interest as the shepherd 
has in the thnnng condition of the 
flock. Tho only secuntr against poli- 
tical slavery, is the chock maintained 
over goiemors, by tho diffusion of in- 
telligence, activity, and public spirit 
among tho governed Experience 
proves tho extreme dilBculty of por- 
manently keeping up a sufficiently high 
standard of those qualities, a dilficul^ 
nhich increases, as the advance of 
civilization nnd security removes one 
after another of tho hardships, ombar- 
rassnionts, nnd dangers against which 
individuals had formerly no resource 
but in tboir own strength, skill, and 
courage It is therefore of supreme 
importance that all classes of the com- 
munity, down to tho lowest, should 
ha\o much to do for tliomsohos , that 
as great a demand should be made 
upon their intelligence and virtue as it 
IS in any resiwot equal to, that the 
government should not onh leave as 
far 08 possible to their own faculties 
the conduct of whatever concerns 
themselves alone, but should suffer 
them, or rather encoiimgo them, to 
manage ns many as possible of thoir 
Joint concerns by voluntary oo-opera- 
tion since this discussion nnd manage 
ment of colloctiie interests is tho ^at j 
school of that public spint, and the j 
great sonree of that intelligence of j 
public affairs, which ore alwnvs re- 
garded ns the distinctive character of 
the public of free oountnes 

A democratic constitution, not sup- 
ported by democratic mstitutions in de- 
tail, but confined to tho central govern- 
ment, not only is not political freedom, 
but often creates a spirit precisely the 
reverse, carrying down to the lowest 
grade in society the desire and ambi- 
tion of political domination. In some 
countries tho desire of the people is 
for not being tyrannized over, but in 
others It IS merely for an equal chance 
to oven body of tyTanuizmg Unhap- 
pily this last state of tho desires is 
fully ns natural to mankind as the 
former, and in many of the conditions 
OVoyi of civilized himmmly, is far more 
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largely exemplifiod In proportion ns 
the people are accustomed to manage 
their affairs by their own active inter 
vcntion, instead of leaving them to the 
government, their desires wiU turn to 
repelling tyranny, rather than to tyran 
niTing wlnlo in proportion ns all real 
initiative and direction resides in the 
^vernraont, nnd indmdunls habitually 
feel and act as under its perpetual 
tutelage, popular mstitutions develops 
in them not the desire of freedom, but 
an unmeasured appetite for place and 
power , diverting the intoUigonce and 
activity of the country from its pnn 
cipal business, to a wretched competi 
tion for tho selfish prizes and the petty 
vanities of office ^ 

§ 7 The preceding are the pnnw-' 
cipal reasons, of a gonoral chnnotor,^ 
in favour of restricting to the narrowest^ 
compass the intervention of a public 
nnthonty in the business of the com 
munity nnd few will dispute the more 
than sufficionoy of those reasons, to 
throw, in every mstnuce, the burthen of 
making out a strong case, not on tlioso 
who resist, but on those who reooro . 
rooiid, government interference Lei 
tmg alone, m short, should bo tbi 
general practice every departure frun 
it, unless reqmred by some great good 
16 a certain eviL 

The degree m which the maxim 
even in the cases to which it is mosi 
manifestly applicable, has heretofon 
been infringed by governments, future 
ages will probably have dilBoiilty in 
crediting Some idea may be formed 
of it from the descnption by M 
Dunoyer* of the restraiuts imposed on 
the operations of manufacture undei 
the old government of Prance, by the 
meddhng and regulating spirit of legis- 
lation 

“ Ibe State exercised over manufac- 
turing industry the most unlimited nnd 
arbitrary junsdiotion It disposed 
without scruple of the resources of 
manufacturers it decided who should 
bo allowed to work, what things It 
should he permitted to make, what ma 
tcnals shoidd be employed, what pro- 
* On tie Inlerit/ qf Xo^iir, to) yi. 

pp 
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jiosseB followed, what forms should he 
given lo productions It '^as not 
enough to do well, to do bolter , it was 
fnocessnrv to do according to the rules 
Eiorjhodv knows the regulation of 
1670 which prcscrflied to seiro and 
nail to llio pillory, with the names of 
the makers, goods not conformable to 
the rules, and which, on a second repe 
tition of the ofTenco, directed that the 
manufacturers ihcmsclvcB should bo 
j nlta/ bed also Not the taste of the 
1 consumers, but the commands of the 
j law must bo attended to Legions of 
inspectors, commissioners, controllers, 
jurymen, guardians, wore charged with 
Its execution Jlachincs were broken, 
products were burned when not con 
lormable to the rules iniproaaiments 
were punished, inventors were fined 
There were different sets of niles for 
goods destined for homo consumption 
and for those intended for oxjportation 
An artizan could neither cnooso the 
place in which to establish himself, nor 
work at all seasons, nor work for all j 
customers Tliore exists a decree of 

March 30j 1700, which limits to 

eighteen towns the number of places 
where stockings might bowmen A 
decree of June 18, 1723, enjoins the 
manufacturers at Rouen to suspend 
tlieir works from the 1st of July to 
the 1 6th of September, in order to fa- 
cilitate the hanest. Lems XIV ,whcn 
he intended to construct the colonnade 
of the Louvre, forbade all pn\ate per- 
sons to emplov workmen witliuut bis 
nermiBsion, under a penalty of 10,000 
livrCB, and forbade workmen to work 
fw pnvate persons, on pom for the first 
offence, of imprisonment, and for lie 
second, of the galleys " 

That these and similar regulations 
were not a dead letter, and that the 
othoiouB and vexations meddling was 
prolonged down to the Prenoh Revo- 
lulion, we have the testimony of 
Roland, the Girondist minister " 1 
have seen,” says he, ‘‘eighty, ninety 
a hundred pieces of cotton or woollen 
stuff cut up, and completely destroyed, 
I have witnessed similar scenes eveiy 
w eek for a number of years I have 

• 1 quote St BMond hsnd, from Mr Csrej’g 
on iht RaU qf Waget, pp 195-6 


seen mnnufactiircd goods confiscated', 
heavy lines laid on llio inanafacturers, 
some pieces of fabric were burnt in 
public places, and at the hours of 
market others were fixed to the pil 
lory, with the name of the maiiufac 
turer inscribed upon them, and iic him 
self was threatened with the nillorj, in , 
case of a second offence All this was/ 
done under piy eves, at Rouen in con I 
formilv with existing regulations, or 
ministerial orders AVhat crime do 
Bcncd so erucl a punishment? Some 
dcfcctB in tho mntcnals employ cd, or 
in tho texture of the fabric, or or on in 
some of tho threads of tho warp 
"I have frequently seen ninnnfac- 
tnrcTS YiBitcd by a band of salolhles 
who put all in confusion in tbcir ts(a 
blisbmcnts, spread terror in tlieir fami 
lies, cut tlio Bluffs from tlio frames, tore 
off the warp from tho loom®, and car 
ricd them away ns proofs of iiitnngo 
ment , tho mnniyactiirors wore sum 
moned, tried, and coudcnincd their 
goods confiscated , copies of thoirjudg| 
niontof confiscation posted up in cveiy 
puhho place , fortune, reputation, crcdij, 
all was lost and destroy cd And for 
what offence ? BeenusD tliev had made 
of worsted, a kind of cloth called shag, 
sneh as the English used to manufac- 
ture, and even sell in France, while the 
French regulations stated that that 
kind of cloth should be mod e with m» 
liair- I have seen other raanufacluiOT 
treated in the same way, because they 
bad made camlets of a particular 
width, used in England and Germany, 
for winch there was a groat demand 
fi'om Spain, Portugal, and other conn 
tncs, and from several parts of Franco, 
while the French regulations proscribed 
other widths for camlets " 

The time is gone by, when such 
plications as these of the pnnciple of 
‘‘paternal govommont’’ would be a^ 
tempted, in oven the least enlightened 
country of the Eurojiean comruon 
wealth of nations In such cases as 

those cited, all_tho general_o^oction8 
4o_wvemment”Lrilcfier8uce are vabd, 
and several of them uT* nearly— their 
highest degree But we must now 
turn to the second part of our task, 
and direct our attention to cases, m 
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wbicR some of those general olycctions 
are nltogother absent, rvliile those which 
can never be got nd of entirely, are 
oiermled bv counter considerations of 
still greater importance 
j "Wo have observed that, as a general 
role, the business of life is better per- 
fonued when those who have an immo- 
piate interest in it are left to take their 
,pwn conrse, uncontrolled either by the 
I'inandate of the law or by the meddling 
y of any pnbbc functionary Tlio per- 
’ sons, or some of the persons, who do 
jthe work, are likely to ue better judges 
, than the government, of the means of 
attaining the particular end at which 
they aim Were wo to suppose, whot 
Is not very probable, that the govern 
ment has possessed itself of the best 
knowledge w Inch had been acquired up 
to a given time by the persons most 
skilled in the occupation , even then, 
the indindual agents have so much 
Eironger and more direct an interest in 
the result, that the means are far more 
likely to bo improved and perfected if 
h ft to their uncontrolled choice But 
li the workman is generally the best 
selector of means, can it be affirmed 
with the same umversahty, that the 
consumer, or person served, is the most 
competent judge of the end ? Is the 
buyer always quaUfied to judge of the 
commodity ? If not, the presumption 
m favour of the competition of the 
market does not apply to the case, 
and if the coraraodilv be one, in the 
quality of which society has much at 
stake, the balance of advantaaes may 
l>e in favour of some mode and degree 
of intervontion, bv the authonrea re- 
prcseutativcs of the collective interest 
of the state 

I , 

' ' i 8 Now, the proposition that the 
consumer is a competent judge of the 
commodity, can bo admitted only with 
numerous abatements and exceptions 
lie is generalh the best judge (though 
eTOn this is not true umversallyy of the 
material objects produced for his use 
'Ihese are destined to supply some 
phvBical want, or gratify some taste or 
inclination, respectmg which wants or 
mclimtions there is no appeal from the 
person who feels them , or they are the 
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means and appliances of some occupa- 
tion, for the use of the persons engaged 
in it, who may be presumed to be 
judges of the things required in their 
own habitual emploment But there 
are other things of the worth of whicl 
the demand of the market is by no 
means a test, things of which the 
utility does not consist m mimstenng 
to inclinations, norm serving the daily 
nses of life, and the want of which is 
least felt where the need is greatest 
This is pecuharly tme of those things 
which are chiefly useful as tending to 
raise the character of human beings . 
Tiio uncultivated cannot be competcni [ 
judges of cultivation Those who most f 
need to be made wiser and better, 
usually desire it least, and if they de 
sired it, would be incapable of finding 
the way to it bv their own lights It 
will continually happen, on the volun- 
tary system, that, the end not being 
desired, the means will not be proiaded 
at all, or that, the persons reqnmng 
improvement having an imperfect or 
altogether erroneous conception of what 
j they want, the supply called forth by 
the demand of the market will bo any- 
thing but what IS reallj required. Now / 
any well intenboned and tolerabl”/| 
civilired government may think wiin-i I 
out presumption that it does or ought’ ' 
to possess a degree of cultivation abovd 
the average ot the community which’ 
it rules, and that it should therefore be\ 
capable of oflenng better education 
and better instruction to the people, 1 
than the greater number of them would i 
spontaneously demand. Education, 
therefore, is one of those tlungTwhicb 
it is admissible in pnnciple that a 
government should provide for the 
people The case is one to which the ' 
reasons of the noninterference pnn- / 
ciple do not necessarily or muversallj I 
extend.* 

• In opposition to these oplnioni, a 
Tmtcr, with whom on manj po ota I 
bnt whose hostihij to gorerninent mterren 
t^on seems to me too indiscnmmate end 
unqualified, H ilunoverj ohservea that 
instruction, however good in itself, can on!/ 
bo nsefol to the public in so far as they are 
wilUng to recdve it, and that the best proof 
that the instruction is suitable to their 
wants, xfl its success as a pecumair enter 
pnse Ihia argument seems no moreoon- 
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With regard to clemcnt-iry ediicf^ 

' tion, the exception to onlinnry "ruTcs 
tiny, I conccne, justifinllj Iw enmed 
Ktill further Tlicro nro cernm pnni irj 
i plotnents nnd reeins of knowlcdro, 
winch It 13 ID the highcit degreo <le 
Einble that nil humnn beings liom into 
the communitT should ncqmru during 
childhood If their parents, or tho>-e 
on whom they depend, ha\o the power 
of obtaining for them this inatmctinii, 
nnd fnil to do it, they commit a double 
breach of duty towards the children 
themselves, and towards the members 
of the community gcncmllv, nhn nro 
all liable to suffer senously from tho 
consequences of ignorance and want of 
education in their fcllow-citircns It 
lis therefore on allowable exercise of tho 
ipowcTs of goicmment, to impose on 
jparents the legal obligation ol giiing 
« elementary instruction to children This 
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however cannot fairly be done, rvlthoat 
taking raeasnrfls to ensure that Bnclj 
instruction slinll bo nhvnjs ncccssibJt 
to them, cither giatoitously or at a 
tndiiig expense 

It mnj indeed bo olpccted that tho ^ 
education of children is one of Ihr^oi 
expen'es which parents, even of the 
labouring clns^, oucht to defray , that. 
It IS dcMreblo that they should fed it 
incumlicut on them to provide hy their 
own means for tho fuitilmrnt of their 
duties, nnd that by giving education at 
tho cost of others, jnst ns ninch as bv 
BubsistcncL, tho slandnnl 


ginng suDsistcncL, mo si wiuu>« of 
nfcc-«ary wages is proportionallj low- 
ered, nnd (ho spnngs of cxcrtioii 
self restraint in to much relaxed Inis 
argument could, at best, be onlj laliu 
if tho qu^'^'lion were that of suhsti 
tnting a pnhhc provision for what indi 
vidnals would othermEO do for them 
selves, if all parents in the labouring 
class recognised nnd practised tho duty 
of giving instruction to thoir children 
at their oim expenso But inasmuch 
ns parents do not practise this duly, 
and do not include education nmong 
those necessary expenses which then 
wages must provide for, therefore the 
general rate of wages is not high cnoogt 
to bear those expenses, and they musj 
. . j > •. I , - ^ VI u I ho home from some other source Anc 

bate IVithout doubt, instruction nbich it I .t , _c tV.* wliici 

so far in cdranco of the people that thry th>8 JS "ot Onc of the cnscs in WlllM 


clnsiTe respecting instruction for the mind, 
than it would be rcspcctinc medicine for tho 
body bo medicine will do the patient any 
poon if he cannot he induced to teke it Imt 
we are not bonnd to admit as n corollary 
from this, that the patient mil iclect the 
npht medicine wilhont a slatancc la it not 
prohnble that a recommendation, from nnv 
quarter which ho respect^ may Induce him 
to accept o better medicine than he would 
apontanconsly hare elioscn? Thii is, in 
respect to education, the eery point m de 


cannot be induced to arail themsclrcs of i 
is to them of no more worth than if it did not 
enat. But between what they apnutsne 
onaly choose, and what they will rufose to 
accept when O0e- al tn*rc ia a breadth of 
interval proportrone , tv their deference for 
tho recommeader Besides, n Ihinp of wh>ca 
the publio are had judges, may require 1^ bo 
shown to them and pressed on their attention 
for a long time, and to prove its edventages 
by long eiperience, before they learn to 
yjiprccinte ig yet they may learn at last, 
which they might never have done, if the 
thmg hadnotbeen thus obtmded upon them 
in aeg bat only recommended in theory 
IVow, a pecuniary speculation cannot wait 
years, or perhaps generations, for success , 
kmnstsncceedrapidly.ornotatall. Another 
consideration which Id Dnnojer seems to 
have overlooked, is, that institutions and 
modes of tuition which never conld be made 
rufficiently popular to repay, with a proflti 
tho eipenaes incoired on them, may be in 
valnable to tho many by giving the biphest 
quality of edocabon to tho few, and keeping 
np theperpetnal snccesalon ofanpenorminda, 
by whom knowledpo is advanced, nnd the 
epmjnunity urged forward m civilization 


I *hf lendtr of help perpetnates tho stale 
of ihirgs which renders help necessnn 
Instniclion, when it isixally such, does 
not enerva'c, hut strengthens as well 
88 enlarges tho active faculties m , 
whateier manner ncouircd, its effect on 
(ho mind is favoumblo to tho spint ol 
independence nnd when, unless had 
gratuitously, it would not bo had at all, 
help in this form has tho opposite ten 
dency to that which in so many othM 
cases makes it objectionable , itrsielp 
towards domg without help 

In England^" and most European 
countncB, elementary instruction can- 
not ho paid for, at its fuU cost, from tho 
common wages of unskilled labour, and 
would not if it could Tho altcrnatno 
therefore is not between government 
and pnvnte speculntion, but between a 
government provision and voliintnrv 
chanty , between intorforonce by gf*- 
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vernment, and intorferenco flssocm thoreforo, maj, and in many uibos 
bona of indnnduala, aubscnbinff Ibeir ought to, establish schools and co) 
own mono} for tho purpose, liko the leges, it must neither compel nor bribe 
two great School Socieiics It is, of any person to come to thorn , nor ought 
course, not dearable that nnribing the power of iridindnals to sat npnnil 
should be done b}’ funds derived from estnmishmcnts, to dojfieud m any degree 
coinpulsoTy taxation, which is already upon its anthonzation It would be 
sufBcientl} well done bj indmduil justified in requiring from all the peopP 
liboralitv How far tbis is the case that thev shall possess instruction in 
with school instruction'^ -jli each par certain things, hnt not in prescnbing 
licnlar instance, a question of (act to them how or from whom they shall 
The education pronded m this country ohtam it 
on the voluntary principle has of late 

been so much discussed, that it is need § 9 In the matter of education, the 
less in this place to cnlicise it minute^, intervention of government is justi 
and I shall merely express m^ convic- liable, because tho case is not one in 
tion, that even in quantity it is, and is nhich the interest and judgment of the 
likoly to remain, altogether insufficient, consumer arc a sufficient secunty for 
nhile in qiiahtj, though ivith some the goodness of the commodity Let 
slight tendency to improvement, it is ns now consider another class of cases, 
never good e-vcopt by some rare acci- where there is no person in tho sitoa^ 
dent, and gonorelly so bad as to be tton of a consumor, and whore the m 
little more than nominal I hold it terest and judgment to he relied on are^ 
therefore the duty of th6 goiernnient those of the agent himself, as in tho'"^ 
to supply the defect by giving peen conduct of any business m which he ‘■ 
maty support to elementary schools, is exclnsnolj interested, or in en c 
such as to render them accessible to all tenng into any contract or engage 
.the children of the poor, either freely, ment by which ho himself is tow'' 
\pr fora payment too inconsiderable to bonnd 

ue sonsibl}' felt The ground of tho practical pnnciplfl / 

One thing mnsl be strenuondy in of non intorrercuco roust hero bo, thatj''- 
Bislcd on, tlial the government must most persons take a juster and more -> 
claim no monopoly for its education, mfoiligcnt lacw of their own interest 
cither in the louer or in the higher and oi the means of promoting it, than! ^ 
hranohes, must exert neither antho- can either be prescribed to them by a', 
nty nor milucnco to induce tho people general onnclmcnt of the legislature, oi < 
to resort to its teachers m preference pointed out m the particular case by at 
to others, and must confer no peculiar public functionary The manra is un 
advantages on those who have been quesliombly sonnd as a general rule 
instructed by them Though the co but there is no difficult} lu perccwinj. 
vernment teachers will probably bo some veiy largo and conspicuous ex 
suponor to tbo overnge ot pnvato in ccptions to it Tbeso roa} be classed 
structors, tbc} will not cmbotly all tbe unaer several heads 
knowledge and sagacity to be found in first — The individnal who is pro i 
all inslnictors taken together, and it is sSmeato bo the best judge of his own j 
desirable to leave open as many roads interests mar bo incapable of judging | 
ss possible to tbe desired end It is or acting forhimself , may be a lunatic, , 
notendnrablo tbntagovcmmentsbonid, an idiot, an infant or though not i 
either in law or in fact, hare a complete whoU} incapable, may bo of immature | 
control oxer the education of tho people years and judgment In this c.a»o the 
To possess such a control, and actually foundation of the non interference pnn 
exert it, IS to bo despotic A govern ciple breaks doxcn cntirolv The per 
ment wlucb can mould tho opinions son most interested is not tho best 
and seiitirocnls of the people from Ibeir judge of the matter, nor a competent ; 
youth upuards, can do with them what- judge at all JLm.iriej)cr5onaare even- 
over it pleases Though a government, where regarded as proper objects of (h 
1 j P 
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cure of the state * In the case of 
children and young persons, it is com 
mon to say, that thouch they cannot 
judge for themselves, they have their 
parents or other relatives to judge for 
them But this removes the question 
into a different category, making it no 
longer a question ivhether the govern 
ment should interfere vnth individuals 
in the direction of their own conduct 
and interests, but whether it should 
leave absolutely in their power the 
conduct and mtercsts of somebody else 

( Parental power is as susceptible of 
abuse os any other power, and is, as a 
matter of fact, constantly abused. If 
laws do not succeed m preventing 
parents from bmtallv ill-treatmg, and 
even from murdering their children, far 
less ought it to be presumed that the 
interests of children will never be sa 
enticed, in more commoniilnco and less 
revolting ways, to the selfishness or the 
Ignorance of their parents ^\ hatever 
It can be clearly seen that parents 
ought to do or forbear for the interest 

* The pracUM of the English law with 
rcsnccl to insane perjone, eapeciallr on the 
all imporlant point of the aioertainmcnt of 
insanity, most urgently demands reform 
At present no persons, whose property is 
worth coretine, end whose nearest relations 
are nnscrnpolous, or on bad tertna with 
inem, are aecure against a commission of 
lunacT At instance of the persons who 
would profit by their being declared insana, 
t, impanelled and an mvestiga 

of «io property, in 
which all their poraonalpeculiannes, with all 
the additions madf by the lying gossip of low 

war. n? 1^^'^ ftipteepcrs, ignorant of aU 
J ^ except those of their own class 
and regarding ererr trait of IndiTidoabtr m 
character or taste as ecccntncitT, W aU 
IftWs a> cither in*nnity orwictedncsa 
‘ tribnnfd gives the desired ver- 
(g. rropvrtj 15 handed over to perhaps 
the Kit peraons whom the rightful owmer 
desired or intfered to possess i” 
of this Lind of Sve, 
tigation have been a scandal to the sdminis 
^ . '"^■'''•ver other changes 

in this branch of law may be made, two^at 
«• are imperative i first, that, as\ other 
bf K rro',«yahnp, the expenses should not 
w. b orne by the person on trial, bnt bv 
•Ubjeet /o 

record of coats in ease of encceai and 
fecajn Iv ihst the pnipertv of a peraou 

1^1 .1^ propneterr is alive 


of cbildren, the law is warranted, if it 
IS able, in compelbng to be done or for 
borne, and is generally bound to do so 
To take an example from the pecubar 
province of political economy, it is 
right that children, and young persons 
not yet amt ed at maturity, should be 
protected, so far as the eye and hand 
of the state can reach, fiom bemg 
over-worked. Labonnng for too many 
hours la the day, or on work beyond 
their strength, should not be permitted 
to them, for if permitted it may always 
be compelled Freedom of contract 
in the case of children, is bnt another 
word for freedom of coercion Educa-j 
tion also, the best which circumstances 
admit of their receiving, is not a thing 
which parents or relatives, from indif 
ference, jealousy, or avarice, should 
have it in their power to withhold. 

The reasons lor legal intervention 
in favour of children, apply not less 
strongly to the case of tliose nnfortu 
nate slaves and victims of the most 
brutal part of mankind, theloweri 
animals It is by the grossesfffiisrai 
dersinhcling of the pnnciples ofbbo.^) 
that the infliction of exemplary pnnisn 
ment on mCnamsm practised towards 
these defenceless creatures, has been 
treated ns a meddling by government 
with things beyond its province , an 
interfcrouce with domestic life The 
domestic hfe of doraestio tyrants is 
one of the things which it is the most 
imperative on the law to interfere 
with, and it is to be regretted that 
metaphysical scruples respecting the 
nature and source of the authority of 
government, sbonld induce many warm 
supporters of laws ngainst cruelty to 
amraals, to seek for a justification of 
such laws in the incidental conse- 
quences of the indulgence of ferocious 
liabits, to the interests of human 
hemgs, rather than in the intnumc 
merits of the case itself What it 
would be the dutv of a human being, 
possessed of the requisite physical 
strength, to prevent by force if at 
tempted in bis presence, it cannot bo 
less incumbent on society generally to 
roprcFs The existing Ians of England 
on tbo subject are chiefly defecavo in 
fbo trifling, often almost noroinAf 
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rflSTirnnn), l^v Tfluch lli(v even 

in Jii" vr-r't ea es i< Inntoi! 

Ajao j* t5ir'«'' n '•i ib'rs of the com 
Efiniutv wbo'e of coiitncl 

ocelli to be bv tlic let^fin 

tire firilu'ir own on rc 

coanl (if It ritj) o' tlieir <1 i^mtlenl 
pontun^ It froqtirnfiv p'oj'i' <l (o 
jn^ciJij-w. nton I't) id (!io oi;i'tiiig 
FnKo"- \cf, llur Inl/onr, incommin 
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r'sc'ij HI (i r jiei nliir 00*11110110111 
iliit tho (lacjiliig (o'( llitr, for tliw ntd 
olborp of trora'’n ond cIiiMren, 

npjv*'-'? to nio !»' h iiiJ-'f n‘iI'!o in 
p'lti.ipV ftnil niiscbi v-'«i m practice 
, l ill! JivT Woir B Cl ■iiin aro ca/trof 
'jiJge or net for tliinis'lrci, up to b 
ce-itidrnlh grcilor ngr lliC' nro in 
riiiiblr uioTio or Jc*i (iirqiniiiiul for 
doing ro, In l utimrn arortcipilile m 
men of npproi ilirg ml tnima^ing 
ihcir oxvii c> iicimi mid the onlr Itin 
drimie to ihr-ir doing ro nn'cs from 
lie itiju‘*ico of fill ir pni nt Focial 
potitim *-o loop ni the 1 m makes 
evtrrtliingvbuh til 1 i!o nc'iuirc*', the 
p*ttjn>rtT Ilf tlir ht'd'nnd, ivlilli bp com 
i'sliitig Irr to lire rub Inm it fotves 
tier to sub' 111 to nlinost nn> nmoiint of 
ni'inf nnd even pbvvMl Imnin 
rliic’i Ilf mar cb ■o'-e to iii'Iict, ibere 
fi Eonip pnmiiil fir r ganluig even net 
Idone bv Inr ai done under coercion 
' biU if I'l tbn gri at erri'r of n formers 
land pliilautbiopisli in our timo, to 
jiiibble nt tlio com qiieiiccs of un|iLs( 
j'power instead of redressing tbiiiMUs 
lica It elf If women Imil ni nb'-olato 
n control as men Iium, 01 er tbtir oivn 
persons nnd llieir onn patninony or 
ncqnisiiioni, fliero roiild bo no pkn 
for Iirmiing tbeir hours of labouring 
for tbcimeUi «, in ord^r tballbov might 
Lave limo to labour for llio linsbnnil,in 
as hat 18 called, hi the advocates of ro 
stnetion, /ns homo Women cinplovcd 
in fictoncs arc tbo onlr women lu Ibo 
Jaboiinnp rank of lifo avlioso po'ition is 
not that of slaves and draugts , pro 
cifiel} Ijecntisc Iboj lannot ensilj bo 
coinpclicd to work and earn wages in 
factories ngifnst tlioir anlL For im 
proving tbo condition of women, it 
should, on (ho coiitnn, bo an object to 
arc thorn tbo readiest access to indc 


pendent induslnnl omjdoyment, instead 
ofcloimg cither entirely or pnniallj, 
that wliicb IS alrrady upon to them ^ 

§ 10 A miand,joiccptii)D to thi 
diwtnno that individuals nro the bo|ll 
judges of their own interest, is when 
an imlindual attempts to decide irrd 
vocabh now, what will bo best for bi^ 
interest nt some future and distant’ 
lirat The presumption in favour of 
iiidnidnal juagracntis only legitimate, 
where the judgment is grounded on 
netual, and cspocinllron present, por- 
f'lial evpenoiico, not where it is 
fimad iinleccdrntly to oxpcnoiico, and 
not anffcrLd to bo neierscd even after 
cxpcncnce lias condemned it. k\'boD 
persons baro bound tbcmsaivcs by a 
contract, not siniph to do some one 
tiling, but to contmno doing sorao- 
tliing for ever or fora prolonged penod, 
wiilioul any power of roroking tliocn 
gagement tho presumption w nicb their 
perse vonnee 111 that course of conduct 
would othcrwiio ruse in far our of its 
being aiKantagcous to them, does not 
( vist , nnd any such presumption 
which can bo grounded on tbcirlinnng 
aoluntanlj enten d into tbo contract, 
p'rhaps nt an early age, and without 
nnj real Imowledgo of what they un 
JcrlooL, IS commonij next to null The 
jiractical maxim of leaving contracts 
Ir e, IS not opj'hcablo without groat 
limitations in case of engagements in 
perpetuity, nnd tho law should bo ox 
trinielj jealous of such engagements, 
should rofuso its sanctioa to thorn, 
avhon tho obligations tlioy impose are 
Biich ns tho contracting prtj cannot 
bo a competent judge of, if it ever docs 
sanction thorn, it should take ovoiy 
possiblo security for thoir being con- 
iracind with foresight nnd dobbcrntion , 
nnd in compensation for not permit- 
ting tbo parties themselves to roroko 
tlioir ougagomont, should grant thorn 
a relcaso from it, on a sufficient enso 
being made out before an impartial 
authontj Tlicso considerations are 1 
omincntly applicable to mninngo, the/ 
most important of all cases of ongngo-i 
ment for life 

g 11 Tho third oxcoptiou which 1 
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ball notice, to tbo docln.^ lha tg^ 
,orumenl cannot roanugo tho nfVnira oi 
UvidualB as well as 
tbomselvos, bas rcfcronco to tbo CTcat 
class of cases in wbicb tbe 
can only manage tbo concern by dole 
Rated agency, and in wbicb tbo so- 

wUed pnvato management is, in point 

of fact; bardly bolter entitled to bo 
called management by tbo persons in 
terested, than administration by a 
public ofQcer Whatever, if left to 
spontaneous agency, can only be done 
b\ loint-stocb associations, will otlcn 
bo as woll, and somolimes bolter done, 
as far as tbo aotnal woik is concerned, 
by tbo state Government manage- 
ment IB, indeed, proverbially jobbing, 
careless, and ineffective, but so like 
wise baa gcnorallv been joinbstock 
management Tne directors of a 
joint-stook company, it is true, are 
always sbarebolders , but also tbe 
members of a go\ emmont are invan 
ably taxpayers, and in tbo case of 
directors, no more than in that of go- 
vernments, 18 tboir pronortional share 
of tbe benefits of good management, 
equal to tbo interest they may possibl) 
have in mismanagement, oven without 
reckoning tbo interest of tbeir ease 
It may be objected that tbe share 
holders, in tbcir collcotivo character, 
oxerciso a certain control over the 
directors, and have almost always full 
p^ower to remove Ibora from office 
Practically, bowoior, tbo dffioulty of 
exercising tlua power is found to be so 
great, that A is bardh ever exorcised 
except in cases of such flagrantly un 
skilful, or, at least, unsucceRsful ma- 
nagement, ns would gonerallj produce 
the ejection from othco of managers 
ippointed by tbo government Agnmst 
the very moffeclual sccunty afforded 
by meetings of sbarebolders, and by 
their mdividunl inspection and en 
qnines, may be placed tbe greater 
publicity and more active discus 
Sion and comment, to bo expected 
in free countries with regard to 
affairs in which the general govern- 
ment takes part Tho defects, tbere- 
foro, of government management^ do 
not seom to be ncceBsanly much 
greater, if uocossanly greater at all, 
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than those of miiuagcmcnt by joint- 

*^**1 bo true reasons in favour ofleaving j 

to voluntary assocmtioiiB all such tbi^ 

as tboy aie compatent to perfoi^ 


would Lst in equal f 
certain that tbe 
as well or bettor done by tmblio office^ 
^CBO reasons have ^cn alrpdy 
pointed out the miscbiof of O'crload 
W tlio cbiof functionaries of goicm 
ment with demands on their attention, 
and diverting them from duUos wh cb 
they alone can discharge, to objects 
which can bo sufficiontly well nttninod 
without them , the danger of unneces 
sanly swelling tho direct power and 
indirect inlliicnco of govcniment, and 
mullipljing occasions of ^ 

twcon Its agents and private ■ 

and the inoxpodioncy of conccntnilin^g 
in a dominant bnrcaucracy, all tno 
shll and crponcnce in too manngtn 
mont of large interests, and all me 
power of orgnnired action, o^®ting >n 
tho community, apmoticowhichkMps 
tho citizens in arobition to tho goycm 
mont hko that of children to thou 
guardians, and is a main caoso o 
inferior capacity lor political life wbeb 

has hitherto clinractcnzed tbo over 

governed conntnos of the Contincn , 
whotlior with or without the forms ol 
representative government 

But although, fortbeso reasons, mo^ 
things which arc likely to bo ov 

tolerably done by -oluntarv nssocia 
tions, slionld, generally speaking, 

• A parallel case may be yic 

distaito for pobt.ca, and abBO'™ 
apint, by which women, m b , jnJ 

ractenzedm tbe present slate of aoBrnty, 
winch ,s often (bit and 'oraplnmed of 
pobtici reformcra, without, ^ 
mat Ing them wiUing to raeogM^ « ° 
slrons to romovo, its cause It ^ 

arises ftom tlieir heme j- cduca- 

institutions and by the whole ol 
Hon, to regard themselves M wn 

from politics Wherever 'h^lJ'r.ntcrMt 
l>oUtioiani they hare sliown as V r.. jk 

!nthesuh:ect, and as B«at aptitude 
according to me spirit of their , 

men wilu whom iboj m 

m that ponod of history (tor ^ ,2 ol 
which Isabella of Castile and Elizebelh^oi 
England were, not rare and 

merely brilhant examples ^ ^nien 

oapscity very largely ditfnsed amo 
of high station and cnltivalion tn hnrope, 
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follow that • 


-- *1, UUUS not loliow (hftt 

ll»o.e aasoomtionB 
^rforni (hoir work should bo enlirelv 
TOcratroIIcd Ij the go^ omment Thero 

nfir f ^ “ "^"oli tliQ agoncr 

noturo. hj which a sS 

01 the case, to be nrtuallv single m 

« P^ohcnl nioiiopo>.S’an 

,t confer of taiinStTo com 

1™ ing^’ tT”°^ prevented from ex 

adverted VnTi? “ore than once 

overtod to the case of the gns and 

Seerr"’^'^"""®' whirtifthongh 
S to comport 

Srfr'r™' 

and the charge made for somecs 
BuWn dispensed with, is, in 

taxa rtoT'’ compulfiorj 

aJ W r *^'?rsod hjlaw' thorc 
n.; T ^oosotolders who make anv 
dirtinction between their “water rate^ 

?ai to^os In tlio 

fvncAT.^ tueee particular services, tiic 
Knsons prepondento in favour of their 
being performed, like Uio paving and 
cleansuig of the streets, not certainly 
by the genenl government of the state, 
but tiy tho municipal authonties of tho 
town, and tho expense defrayed, ns 
even now it m fact is, by a local rate 
too many analogous cases 
nich it IS best to resign to voltmtary 
egencj, tlie commumti needs somo 
filler socunfy for fbo tit performance 
lot the service than tho interest of the 
taanngers , and it is tho part of govern- 
ment, either to subject tho business to 
rpnsonahlo conditions foi the general 
advantage, or to retain such power 
over it, that tho profits of tho mono- 
poly may at least bo obtained for tho 
pubbo This apphos-lorthe cnee of 
'^a-road, a^cannl,--oni railway These 
are always, in a great degree, prac- 
tiMl monopolies , and a goiernment 
which concedes sneh monopoly nn 
rcservedlv to a private company, 
does much tho same thing os if it 
allowed an indindnal or an association 
to levy any fox they chose, for their 
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own benefit, on aU the m.dt produced 
111 the counrtj^ or on all the cotton 
imported into it To make the con 
cesKon for a limited time is generally 
Jiwtifiablo, on the pnnciplo which jns 
tifies patents for mventions but the 
state should either reserve to itself n 
rovcrsionarv property m such public 
works, or should retain, and freely ox 
erase, the nght of fixing a maximum 
of faros and chniges, and, from time to 
time, varjing that maximum It isi 
periiiips necessaiy to remark, that the I 
state ms} ho tho propnetor of canals ! 
or railiiaya without itself working 
them, and that they wiU almort' 
always be bettor vorked by means of 
a compnnj, renting the railway or canal 
tor a limited penod from tbo state ' 

§ 12 ..To a fbnij^case of exception 
1 must reqii^ particular-ottenhonFit 
being one to wlncb, as it appears to 
me, tho attention of pobrtcal economists ^ 
has not yet been sufBoiently drawn j 
piere are matters m wbicb the inter ‘ 
forenco of law is required, not to over ^ 
rule the judgment of indniduals re] 
spocting tlicir own interest, but to give] 
ctfect to that judgment, they bewgj 
unable to give efioct to it except by/ - 
concert, wLich concert again cannot beC 
cflectnal unless it receives validity and/ 
sanction from tbe law For il]nstra->j 
tion, and without prqjudgiug the par / 
ticnlar point, I may advert to the 
question of diminishing the hours of 
labour Lot us suppose, what is at 
least EupMsnble, whether it be the fact 
or not— that a general reduction of the 
hours of factory labour, say from ten to 
mne, would be for the adianfage of the 
work people that they would receive 
as high woMS, or nearly as high, for 
mne hours labour as they receive for 
^ would be the result, and c 
II the operatives generally are con 
vinced that it would, the hmitation, ^ 
some may say, ■null bo adopted spon- 
t^nuconsly I answer, that it null not 
be adopted uhIcbs the body of opera ^ 
tives hmd themselves to one another < 
to abide by it. A workman who re 
fused to work more than nme hours 
while there were others who worked 
ten, would either not be employed at 
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all, or if employed, must submit to lo^e sake of increased wages, would be 
one tenth of his wages However con- forced in the end to worh long ho^ 
vinced, therefore, ho may bo that it is for no greater wages than before As- 
the interest of the class to work short suming then that it really would be 
time, it IB contrary to his own interest the interest of each to work only nine 
to set the example, unless ho is well hours if he could bo assured that ^ 
assured that all or most others will others would do the same, there might 

i follow it But suppose a general agree- bo no tneans of tlicir attaining this 
ment of the whole class might not object but by conierting their supposed 
this bo effectual without tho sanction mutual agreement into an engagement 
of law? Hot unless enforced by under pcmlly, bv consenting to haie 
'opmion with a ngour practically equal it enforced by law t am not oxpresE* 
to that of law I or however beneficial mg any opinion in favour of such an 
the observance of the regulation might cnaclmcnt, which has never been di> 
be to the class collectively, the imme manded, and which I certainly should 
dmte interest of every individual would not, in present circumstances, rccom 
he ID violating it aud the more nume- mend nut it serves to oseniphfy the 
rous those wore who adhered to the rule, mannor in which classes of persons 
the more would individuals gain by do may need tho assistance of law, to giro 
parting from it, If nearly all restricted effect to their dchberato collective 

themselicB to nine hours, thoso who opinion of thoir own interest, by afford 

chose to work for ten would gain all ing to overv individual o guarantee 
the advantoM of tho restriction, to- that hia competitors will puisne tho 
gether with flic profit of mfnnging it, same course, without which ho cannot 
they would get ten hours wages for safely adopt it himself 
MO hours work, and an hour’s wages Another exempli Ccntion of the same 

besides I grant that if a largo majo- pnnciplo is afforded by wbnt is known 
‘*“b®r 6 d to the nme hours, there os the. Wakefield ^system of coloniza 
'' 1J1 no harm done the benefit tion This system is grounded on thq 

would be, in the main, scoured to tho important principle, that tho degree on 
class, while those individuals who pro- prodnctii oness q 1 land and labtM de| 
if work harder and earn more, pends on tirclr"bcingnmt'dne''proporj 
^md have an opportunity of doing BO tm^tb^bno nnoihor, that if a few 
Inis certamly would he tho stale of persems' in a nowly settled country at- 

tempt to occupy and appropnato » 
largo district, or if each labourer be- 
comes too soon an occupier and culti- 
vator of land, there is a loss of produo- 
hve power, and a great retardation o' 
the progress of the colony m wealth 
and civilizntion that nevertheless the 
instinct (as it may almost bo called) of 
appropriation, and the feelings nsso 
cinted m old countries with landed 
propnetorship, induce almost 
emigrant to take possession of as 
land as he has the means of acquiring, 
and every labourer to become at once 
proprietor, onltivatmg his own land 
With no other aid than that of bis 
family If this propensity to the im 
mediate possession of land could he 
in some degree restrained, and each 
laboMr induced to work a certam 
DMlier of years on hire boforo he 
came a landed proprietor, a per 


everv 

much 


w «iHuca lor , ana assuming 
that a reduction of hours without any 
diminution of wages could take place 
without expelhng the commodity from 
some of ]ts markets — Tvhich is in every 
parbcnlar instance a question of fact 
not of prmciple — the manner in whicll 
it would he most desirable that this 
effect should he brought about, would 
be by a ^met change in the general 
custom ot the trade, short hours be- 
coming, by spontaneous choice, the 
general practice, but those who chose 
to dovmte from it havmg the fuHoat 

liberty to do so Probably, however 

BO many would prefer the ten honri 
work on the improved terms, that th( 
limitation could not he maintained ni 
a general practice what some die 
from choice, others would soon b( 
obliged to do from necessity, and thos. 
who had chosen long houra for tbi 
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tual fitocl. of hired Inbmiren) could 
iriBintnincd, nvntiftblo for roidt 
canals, works of imgition, &c, and 
for (ho cstaMishmcnt and carrjinp on 
0 *' (ho different branches of town in 
duslrj , uberebj tho labourer, when he 
did at last becoine a landed proprietor, 
would find Ills land much more vain 
able, throu Ji access to markets, and 
faalitv of obtaining lured labour Mr 
Wakefield therefore proposed to Chccl 
the prcinnliiro occiiintion of land, and 
dispersion of tho j^oplo, b\ putting 
opon all unnnpropnatcd lands a rather 
high pnee, ifio proceeds of which were 
to 1)0 expended in eonicving emigrant 
labourers from tho mothe'r conntry 
This salutarj pronsinn, howovor, has 
been objected to, in tho name and on 
tho nnthonty of n but was represented 
as the great pnncinlo of polihcal cco 
noray, that indmauals are tho best 
judges of their own interest It was 
said, that when things aro left to tbem- 
soUcs, land is nppropnated and ocoii 
pied by tho s^ntancous choico of 
indiirudimls, in tho quantities and at 
the times most advantageous to each 
person, and thereforo to tho comninnil^ 
gcncrallj , and that to interpose arti 
licial obstacles to their obtaining land, 
IS to prevent them from adopting tho 
conrso which in their own judgment is 
most beneficial to them, from a self 
conceited notion of tho Icpslator, that 
ho knows what is most lor their into 
rest, better than thej do thomsolvcs 
Now this IS a complete misunderstand 
ing, either of tho system itself, or of 
the pnnciplo with which it is alleged 
to conflict, llic oversight is similar 
to that which wo have mat seen esem 
plified on tho subject of hours of labour 
However beneficial it migbt bo to tho 
I colonj- in tbo nggrcg-ito, and to each 
|indi\idiinl composing it, that no one 
' should occupy more land than ho can 
Ipropcrly ciiHnnto, nor booomo a pro- 
Ipnetor until thcro are other labourers 
ready to take bis place in working for 
biro , it can novor be tbo interest of an 
indmdual to exoroiso this forbearance, 
unlcES ho IB assured that others will do 
BO too Surrounded by settlers who 
have each thoir thousand acres, how is 
be Irancfitcd by reatnetmg himsolf to 


fifty ? or what does a labourer gam by 
delemng the acquisition nltogotbor for 
a few years, if all other labourers rush 
to convert tbcir first onmings into 
estates in tbo WTldemcss, soyoral miles 
apart from one anotbec? If they, by f 
seizing on land, prevent tho formation / 
of a class of lalxinrers for wages, be \ 
wall not, by postponing tho tune of hia / 
becoming a propnetor, bo enabled toi 
employ tlio land with nnj greater od ! 
vantage when ho docs obtain it, w 
what end tlicreforo should he placo" 
himself in what will appear to him and 
others a position of lufcnonty, by ro' 
mnining a hired Inbonror when nllt 
around him are pronnetors ? It is thei 
interest of each to do what is good for/ 
all. hut only if otiiers will do hkowise * 
Tho principle that each is tho best 
judge of his own interest, understood 
ns these objectors understand it, would 
proTo that govomments ought not to 
fulfil any of tbcir acknowledged duties 
— ought not, in fact, to exist at all It 
IB greatly tbo interest of tho commu 
iiity, coUcotivcly and individuolly, not 
to rob or defraud ono anotlior but 
there is not tho less nccessitj for laws 
to punish robberj and frond , because, 
thouch it 13 tbo mterest of each that 
nobody should rob or cheat, it is not 
any one’s interest to refroin from rob- 
bing and cheating others when all 
others aro permitted to rob and cheat 
him Penal laws exist at all, chiefly 
for this reason, because even an 
nnnnimouB opinion that a certain line 
of conduct 18 for the general interest, 
does not always make it people’s indi 
vidual interest to adhere to that hne of ; 
conduct 

§18 I^bly, tho argument against 1 
government intorloronce grounded onf 
tho maxim that individuals aro the! 
host judges of thoir own mteresr, can4' 
not apply to the veiy largo class of 
oases, in which those nets of indindnal^-^ 
with which tho government claims to 
interfere, aro not done by those indil 
nduals for tboir own intorestjbut for < 
the mterest of other people taus m-- / 
olndoB, among other tilings, the impor- ■ 
tant and much agitated subject of 
pubho chanty_^^Tliongh mdinduals C!! 
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ehonW, m general, be left to do for 
themBclves wlmtcver it can reoEonatily 
be espected that they Blionldbe capable 
of doing, yet ivben they ato at any 
rate not to be loft to theniselres, but to 
be helped by other people, tho question 
scs •whctlior it IB better that they 
receive this help oxcluEiveU 


arises 
should 

{ from individuals, and therefore uuccr 
' tninly and casunll} , or by systematic 
I arrangements, in •which society acts 
I through its organ, tho state 

This brings us to the subject o f Poo r 
Laws, a subject -vrhich would ueOif 
'very mmor importance if the habits of 
all clasBceof the people were temperate 
and prudent, and the diffosion of pro- 
vperty satislactorv , but of the greatest 
I moment in a slate of things so much 
1 the reverse of tins, in both points, ns 
i that which the Bntish islands present 
Apart from any motaphjsical con 
ndemtions respecting tho foundation 
of morals or of the social union, it mil 
be admitted to he right that human 
beings should help one another, and 
the more so, in proportion to the 
mwnov of the need and none needs 
help so urgently as one who is stamng 
The claim to help, therefore, created 
by destitution, is one of tho strongest 
which can exist, and there is pnmS 
facie tho an plest reason for making 
tho rehef of so extreme an exigency ns 
certain to those who reqmre it, as by 
any arrangements of society it can be 
made 

On the other hand, in all cases of 
helping, there are two sets of conse 
quenecs to be considered, the con 
sequences of the assistance itself, and 
ithe consequences of relying on the 
assistance The former arc generally 
beneficial, but the latter, for the most 
part, injunons , so much so, in many 1 
cases, as greatly to outweigh tho value 
of the benefit And this is nevermore 
Iikeli to happen than in the very cases 
a hero the need of help is the most 
intense There are lew things for 
which it IS more misohievons that 
people should rely on the habitual aid 
of others, than mr the means of snh- 
Bistenco, and unhappily there isno lesson 
which they more easily learn Tho 
problem to be solved is therefore one 


'tI 
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of peculiar nicely as woU as impiorj 
tnneo, how to give tho greatest nmoiiii^ 
of needful help, ri(h the sraallest enj 
conragement to undue reliance on it I 
Energy andsolf-dopendcnco lyoi, how 
ovoiflTnhlc to he' lirunir^ by tho_nJt 
sonce of Jielp, as weTf ns hy^^itl^eiccossi 
It IB even more fatal to exertion t/i 
have no hope of succeeding by it, thnr 
to he assured of succeeding vntlioiit it 
WTitrt tho condition of any one is si 
disastrous that bis energies are para 
lyzed by discouragement, assistance n 
a tonic, not a sedative it braces in 
stead of deadening tho active faculties 
always provided that the assistance ii 
not such as to dispcn'-o with self hcl^ 
by suhstitnting itself for tho person i 
own labour, slall, and prudence, hut i 
limited to affording him a hotter Iiopi 
of attaining sncccss by those legiti 
mate means Tina accordingly is i 
test to which all plans of philanthrop; 
and benevolence shonld ho bronchi 
whether intended for tho benefit of u 
dmduals or of classes, and vfhethe 
conducted on the voluntary or on th 
government principle 

In so far ns the snhject admils ( 
any gonopil doctnno ormaxini, it woul 
nppoiir to he this — that if assistance ; 
given in such a manner that the coi 
^ diiion of tho person helped is ns d' 
Birabio os ttiai of tho person wl.. 
succecds in doing the same thing 
vnthoutholp, the assistance, if capable, 


of being previously calculated on, iS' 
mischievous hut if, while available to >, 
eveiyhody, it leaves to every one a ’ 
strong motive to do without it if he i 
can, it IB then for the most part bene 
ficiah This principle, applied to a 
I system of puhuo chanty, is that of the 
I Poor~Law„oL4£^^ If the conditioi^ 
of a person receiving rehef is made a# 
eligiblo as that of the labourer whtx 
supports himself by Ins own oxcrtions,} 
the system stnkes at the root of all|^ 
individoal industry and self govern t 
ment, and, if fully acted up to, wonld 
require as its supplement an organized 
system of compulsion, for governing 
and sotting to work like cattle, those 
who had been removed from the in- 
fluence of the motives that act on 
human beings But if, consistently 
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with gnaraiiteemg all person*! against 
absolute want, tho condition of tboso 
who are supported by legal chanty can 
be kept considerably less uesimble than 
the condition of those who find support 
for themselves, none but beneficial con 
sequences can arise from a law which 
renders it impossible for any person, 
escept by his own choice, to die from 
insiimciencj of food That in England 
at least this supposition can be realized, 
is proied by the oxponence of a long 
penod preceding the close of the last 
century, as well as by that of man\ 
highly paupenzcd distncta in more 
recent times, which have been dispau 
penzed bp adopting stnct rules of poor- 
law administration, to the great and 
permanent benefit of the whole la- 
bonnng class There is probably no 
country m which, by varying the means 
suitably to the character of the people, 
a leral provision for the destitute might 
not be made compatible with the obser 
vance of tho conditions necessary to its 
bemg innocuous 

» Subject to these conditions, I con 
fcoive it to be highly desirable, that 
I me certainty of subsistence should be 
1 field out bj law to the destitute able 
tiodied, rather than that their relief 
/should depend on voluntary chanty 
iln the^^^st^place, chanty almoNt 
always “Hoes too much or too httle it 
lavishes its bounty in one place, and 
leaves people to starve m another 
pecondly, since the state must neces- 
tanly provide subsistence for the cri 

t al poor while undergoing pumsh 
it, not to do the same for the poor 
who have not offended is to give a 
'premium on crime AiisJJastly,'if the 
|poor are loft to individual chanty, a 
I vast amount of mendicity is mentable 
VTiat the state may and should aban- 
don to private chanty, is the task of 
^istingmshmg between one case of 
real necessity and another Pnvate 
bhanty can give more to the more de 
jtamng The state must act by general 
grilles It cannot nndertaka to discnmi 
Date between tho deserving and tho 
undeserving indigent. It owes no more 
than subsistence to the first, and can i 
give no less to the last VTiat is said j 
about the mjnstico of a law which has I 


no hotter treatment for the merely 
unfortunate poor than for the ill-con 
ducted, IS founded on a misconception 
of the pronnee of law and public an 
thority The dispensers of public re- 
lief have no business to bo inquisitors 
Guardians and overseers are not fit tc 
bo trusted to give or withhold othei 
people’s money according to their ver 
diet on the morahty of the person so 
belting it, and it woold show much 
Ignorance of the ways of mankand tc 
suppose that such persons, even in the 
almost impossible case of their being 
qualified, will take the trouble of ascer 
taming and sifting the past conduct of 
a person m distress, so as to form a 
rational judgment on it Pnvate cha 
nty can make these dishnchons , and 
in bestowing its own money, is cn\ 
titled to do so according to its own' 
judgment It should understand that 
this 18 its peenhar and appropnate 
provmce, and that it is commendable 
or the contraiy, ns it exercises (ho 
fimotion with more or less discern 
ment Bnt the administrators of a 
public fond ought not to be reqmred 
to do more for anybody, than that 
minimum which is dne oven to the 
worst If they are, the indnlgcnce 
very speedily Peonies the rnlo, and 
refbsal the more or less capncions or 
tyrannical exception 

§14 Another class of cases which 
fall within the same general pnnciplo j 
ns the case of pqbho chnnti, are those j 
in which the acta done by individuals, j 
though intended solelv for their ovra ' 
benefit, involve consequences extend 
mg indefimtely beyond them, to into 
rests of the nation or of postenty, for 
which society in its collective capacity ^ 
IS alone able, and alone bonnd, to pro - 1 
■side One of these cases is that ol 
Colonization^ If it is desirable, as no 
ono will deny it to be, that the plant- 
ing of colonics should he conducted, 
not with an cxclnsive new to the ^ 
vate mterests of tho Sret founders, bat 
with 8 deliberate regard to the porma 
nent welfare of the nation afterwarfs 
to arise from these small bepnmnp , 
such regard can only Iw ^eewd by 
ulacing the cnletpnso, from Jts 
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^ To'iilationB con- 1 lliat Colonization, in tlio present state 

and en- I of the ^ovld, is the best of bnn- 
n-bich tlio capital of an old 


Btmcted witb tbe foresight and en- 
larged TieivB of pbiloEopbical lens- 
, lators , and tbe govemincnt alone has 
‘ power either to frame such regulations, 
or to enforce their observance 
I The queetion of government inter 
(Venlion in the wore of Colonization 
Imvokes the future and permanent in 
Itorests of civilization itself, and far 
i outstretches the comparatively narrow 
iUmits of purely economical considcra- 
ftions But even with a view to those 
considerations alone, the removal of 
population from the overcrowded to 
the unoccupied parts of the earth’s snr 
face 18 one of tnose works of eminent 
socifd usefulness, which most rcqmre, 
and which at the same time best re- 
pay, the intervention of government 
To appreciate the benefits of colo- 
nization, it should be considered in its 
relation, not to a smgle country, but 
to the collective economical interests 
jof the human race Tlie question is in 
j general treated too exclusively as one 
( of distnbntion , of roheving one labour 
1 market and supplying another It is 
this, but it IB also a question of pro- 
duction, and of the most efficient em 
ployment of the productive resources 
of the world Much has been said of 
the good economy of importmg com 
modules from the place where they 
can be bought cheapest, while the 
good economy of producing them where 
they can be produced cheapest, is ' 
comparatively httle thought of If to 
carry consumable goods from the 
places where they are supeiabunaant 
to those where they are scarcej is c 
good pecuniary speculation, is it not 
an eqnally good speculation to do the 
same thing with regard to labour and 
mstruments ? The exportation of la- 
hourers and captal from old to new 
counfnes, from a place where their 
productive power is less, to a place 
whore it is greater, increases hy so 
much tho aggregate produce of the 
labour and capital of the world It 
adds to the jomt wealth of the old and 
the new counhy, what amounts m a 
short penod to many times the mere 
cost ot effcctmg the tmnsport There 
needs be no hesitation m affirming 


ness, in 

and wealthy countrr can engage 
It IS equally obvious, however, that 
Colonization on a great scale con ho 
undertuken, as an affair of onsiness, 
oijy hy the government, or hr uomo 
combination of indivnduals in complete 
understanding with the government , 
except under such voir pccnlmr mr- 
cnmstances as those which sncceedw 
the Insh famine Emigration on tht 
volnntaiy principle rarely has any 
matenni influence in lightening tho 
prcB'uire of population in tho old com 
try, though as far as it goes it is dwht- 
less a benefit to the colony Those 
lahonnng persons who voluntarily omi 
grate are seldom the very poor , thoy 
arc small farmers with some hlB® 
capital, or labourers who have saved 
something, and who, in removing only 
their own labour from tho crowded 
labour market, withdraw from the 
capital of tho country a fund which 
roamtaincd and employed more la- 
bourers than themselves Besides, this 
portion of the community is so limited 
in number, that it might ho remowd 
entirely, without making any sensime 
impression upon the nmnhers of the 
population, or even upon the annual 
increase Any considerable emigration 
of labour 18 only practicable, when its 
cost IB dcfhiTcd, or at least advanced, 
by others than tbe emigrants them 
selves AVho then is to advance it? 
Katnrallv, it may be said, tho capital- 
ists of the colonpr, who require the 
labour, and who intend to employ it 
But to this there is the obstacle, that 
a capitalist, after going to the expense 
of coiTving out labourers, has no se- 
cunty that he shall he the person to 
derive any benefit from them If ah 
the capitalists of the colony wore to 
combine, and hear the expense by sub- 
scnption, (hey would stiU have no se 
ennty that the labourers, when there, 
would contmue to work for them After 
workmg for a short time and earning a 
few pounds, they always, unless pre- 
vented by the government, squat on 
unoccupied lan^ and work only for 
themselves. The experiment hasbeen 
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repeatedly tried vrliether it irae pos- 
Bible to enforce contracts for labour, 
or the repayment of the passage money 
of emigrants to those who advanced it, 
and the trouble and eiqiense Iiave al 
ways exceeded the advantage The 
only other resource is the voluntaiy 
contributions of parishes or individuals, 
to nd themselves of surplus labourers 
who ore already, or who are likely to 
become, locally chai^able on the poor- 
rate V’^ere this speculation to become 
general, it might produce a sufficient 
amount of emigration to clear off the 
existing unemployed population, but 
not to raise the wages of the em 
ployed and the same thing would re 
quire to be done over again in less than 
another generation 
One of the pnncipal reasons why 


1 Colonization should bo a national un 


|dertaking, is that in this monner alone, 
save in highly excepbonal cases, can 
jemigration be self supporting The 
exportation of capital and labour to a 
new country being, as before observed, 
one of the best of all affairs of busmess, 
it 18 absurd that it should not, like 
other affairs of business, repay its own 
expenses Of the great addition which 
it makes to the produce of the world, 
there can be no reason why a sufficient 
portion should not bo intercepted, and 
employed in reimbursing the outlay 
incurred in effecting it For reasons 
already given, no individual, or body 
of individuals, can reimburse them 
selves for the expense , the govern- 
ment, however, can. It can take fiom 
the annual increase of wealth, caused 
by the emigration, the fraction which 
suffices to repay with interest what the 
enugration 1ms cost The expenses of 
ermgration to a colony ought to be 
borne by the colony, and this, in 
general, is only possible when they ore 
home by the colonial government 
-1 Of the modes m which a fund for the 
Mpport of colonization can be raised in 
rao colony, none is comparable in nd 
jiantage to that which was ffist sug 

) tested, and has smee been so ably and 
j^erseveringly advocated, by Mr Wake- 
field the plan of putting a ^nce on all 
unoccupied land, and devoting the pr^ 
cceds to emigration The unfounded 


and pedantic objections to this plan 
have been answered in a former part 
of this chapter we have now to speak 
of its advantages First, it avoids tbs 
difficnlties ana discontents incident to 
raising a large annual amount by taxa 
tion , a thing which it is almost useless 
to attempt with a scattered popnlation 
ofsettleis m the wilderness, who, as 
expenence proves, can seldom be com 
pellod to pay direct taxes, except at a 
cost exceeding their amount , while in 
an infant community indirect taxation 
soon reaches its bmit The sale of 
lands IS thus by far the easiest mode of 
raising the requisite funds. But it has 
other and still greater recommenda 
tions It is a benefioial check upon 
the tendency of a population of co- 
lonists to adopt the tastes and inchna 
lions of saiage life, and to disperse so 
widely ns to lose all the advantages of 
commerce, of markets, of separation of 
employments, and combmation of la 
hour Bv making it necessaiy for 
those who emigrate at the expense of 
the fund, to cam a considerable sum 
before tliey can become landed pro- 
prietors, it keeps up a perpetual suc- 
cession of labourers for Lire, who in 
every country are a most important 
aunhaiy even to peasant propnetors 
and by dimimshmg the eagerness of 
agncultural speculators to add to their 
domain, it keeps the settlers within 
reach of eaob other for purposes of co- 
operation, arranges a numerous body ot 
tnem witbm easy distance of each 
centre of foreign commerce and non 
agncultural mdustry, and ensures the 
formation and rapid growth of towns 
and town products This concentra 
tion, compared with the dispersion 
winch unilormly occurs when imoccu 
pied land cau be had for nothing, 
greatly accelerates the attainment of 
prospenty, and enlaiges the fond which 
may be drawn upon for further omigrn 
bon Before the adoption of the Wake 
field Bistem, the early years of all now 
colonies were full of hardship and diffi 
cuity the Inst colony fonndod on the 
old principle, the Swan River settlo- 
ment, being ono of the most charac 
fensbo instances In all subsequent 
colonizabon, the Wakefield pnucipk 
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has been acted upon, tiiough imper 
fecBy, a part only of the proceeds of 
the sale of land being devoted to cmi 
gration yet wherever it has been in 
troduced at all, as in South AuBtmlin, 
Victoria, and New Zealand, tho re 
straint put upon the dispersion of the 
settlers, and the inUnic of capital caused 
by the assurance of being able to obtain 
lured labour, has, in spite of many 
iliflttonlties and mnoh mismanagement, 
produced a suddenness and rapidity 
of prosperity more like fable lb an 
reality ^ 

The self-supportiDg system of co 
lomzation, once estabTished, would in 
crease in cfBciency every year, its 
effect would tend to increase in goo- 
metncal progression for since every 
able bodied emigrant, until the country 
IS fully peopled, adds in a very short 
time to its wealth, over and above his 
own consumption, ns much ns wemW 
defray tho erpenso of hnnging out 
another emigrant, it follows that the 
greater tho number already sent, tho 
greater nnmher might continue to he 
sent, each emigrant laymg tho foundn 
tion of a succession of other emi^nts 
at short iniorvals without fre^ ex 
pense, until the colony is filled up It 
would therefore be worth while, to the 
mother country, to accelerate the early 
stages of this progression, by loans to 
the colonies for the purpose of emigra 
tion, repayable from the fund formed 
by the sales of land. In thus ad 
vanomg tho means of accomplishing a 
large immediate emigration, it would 
be mvesting that amount of capital in 
the mode, of all others, most beneficial 
to the colony , and the la^ur and 
savings of these emigrants would 
hasten the period at winch a large 

* Tbe objections nrlilch have been mado, 
with 60 much virulence, in some of these 
colonies, to tho *V\ alcildd aptem, opplj, m 
BO fer aa they hrvve any talidiiy, not to the 
principle, but to some pronsions whi<i are 
no part of tho BTSfem, and have been most 
unnccossanly ana ji^roporly engrafted on 
it, ffuch as the offering on^ a linnled 
quantity of laud for sale, and that by auction, 
and in lots of not less than <H 0 acres. 
Instead of selbng all land whidi is ashed for, 
and oUornng to thebuyer unlimited freedom 
of choice, both as to quantity and ailuotion, 
tt t fixed pnc« 
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sum would he available from salos of 
land It would bo neccssari, in order 
not to overstock the labour market, to 
act in concert with the persona disposed 
to remove their own capital to tho 
colony The knowledge that n large 
amount of hired hbour would bo avail 
able, in so productive a field of cm 
plovnicnt, would ensure a largo cmi 
gration of capital from a country, like 
England, of low profits and rapid ao- 
ccmiilntion ond it would only bo nc 
ces'nry not to send out a grcatci 
number of lahonrors at one time, than 
this capital could absoih and employ at 
high wages 

Tnasmuth ns, on this svstem, any 
given amount of expenditure, once in 
curred, would provide not merely a 
single emigration, but a perpetually 
flowing stream of cmimnts, whirh 
would increase in breadth and depth 
as It flowed on , this mode of rchenng 
overpopulation has a recommendation, 
not possessed by any other plan ever 
proposed for moking head n^inst the 
consetjuenccs of increase without re 
straining tho increase itself there is 
an element of indofinitcncss in it , no 
ono can porfcotly foresee how far its 
influence, as a vent for surplus popii 
latioii, might possibly reach There is 

hence tho strongest obligation on tho 
government of a country hke onr own, 
with a crowded population, and unoc- 
cupied continents under its command, 
to Duild, as it wore, and keep open, a 
bndge firom the mother conntiy to 
those continents, by cstahhshing the 
self supporting system of colonisation 
on such a scale, that as great nn 
amount of emigration ns the colomes 
can at tho time occoromodato, may at 
all times ho able to take place without 
cost to the emigrants thomsolves 
The importance of these considcm- 
tions, ns regards the British islands, 
has been of late considerably di- 
mmisbed by tbe unparalleled amonnt of 
spontaneous emigration from Ireland, 
an emigration not solely of small 
farmers, but of the poorest class of 
agricultural labourers, and which is at 
once Tolnntaiy and self-supporting, thn 
succession of omigranta being kept up 
by funds contributed from tbe earnings 
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of their rolnlivus ntul connoxiou"! who 
had gone boforo To this has been 
added n largo amount of aoluntar} 
emigration to Uio scats of tho gold dis- 
coveries, which has parllv supplied the 
wants of onr most distant colonic*-, 
where, both for local and national in 
torcsts, it was most of all required 
Bnt tho stream of both these cmigrn 
t'ons has already considcrablj slack 
ened, and though that from In land ha*' 
smee partially ronied, it la not certain 
that the aid of government in a sye 
toniatio form, and on tho self sop 
porting pnnciplo, will not again be 
como necessary to keep the commiini 
cation open between tho hands needing 
work in England, and the woik which 
^needs hands olsowhorc 

^'§ 15 Tho samo pnnoiplo which 
, points out colonization, and tho relief 
<of the wdicoat, as cases to which tho 
pnnnpal objection to goiemmcnt in 
’Jerrcronco docs not apply, ovtcnds also 
to a variety of ca-scs, in whicli impor 
,_tant public aorvicos aro to bo per 
.'formed, while yet there is no indi 
(Vadunl apccially interested in perform 
Jng them, nor would any adequate 
remuneration naturally or spontane 
busly attend their performance Take 
^ forjnstanco a voy ago of geographical 
’ oi:^_MiOThtio ovpbration 'llio infor 
maHoiTiouglit maj^ho of groat public 
value, yot no mdividual would derive 
any benefit from it which would rooay 
tho oxpenso of fitting out tho oxpc 
dition , mid there is no mode of inter- 
cepting the benefit on its way to those 
who profit by it, in order to levy a toll 
for tlio romunoration of its authors 
Snell voyages aro, or might be, under 
I taken by private subscnption , but this 
' is a rare and precarious resource In 
Btancoa arc more frequent in which the 
expense has boon borne by public com 
auios or philanthropic associations , 
nt m gonoral snob enterpnsos have 
been conduofed at the expense of go 
vemmont, which is thus enabled to on 
tmst them to tho persons in its judg 
.ment best qunbfiod for the task 
f Again, it IS a proper office of goiorii 
fment to build and maintain light 
} bouses, establish buoys, & 0 ., for the 


scounty of navigation for since it ti 
fhijiossiblbTImt tho ships nt son which 
are benefited by a Iigblhouse, should 
bo mado to pay a toll on tho occasion 
of its use, no ono would build light- 
houses from motives of personal into 
rest, unless indemnified and rewarded 
from a compulsory levy mado by tbs 
state Tbero aro ninny scienliho rcf 
searches, of gi-oat value to a natiofi 
and to mankind, ronuinng nssiduoUs 
dovotiou of time and labour, and not 
tmfroquentlv great expense, by person! 
who can obtain a high pneo for theiA 
services in otber'ways if the govern ^ 
ment bad no power to grant indemnity ' 
for expense, mid romnneration fortune 
anil labour thus employed, such re 
scarcbes could only bo undertaken by 
the very few persons who, with an ' 
indcpcndont fortune, umto lechniuiH 
knowledge, laborious habits, and cither j 
great public spinf, or an aidont desire ' 
of scientific colebnty . 

Connected with this subject is the ! 
iiestion of providing, by means of en J 
owments or sninnes, lor tho mainte / 
nance of what has been called a( 
jeamcd-xlobs The cultivation -ol 
spccnlativo Jmowlcdgo, though one of 
the most useful of nl] employments, is 
a sorvacc rendered to a community 
collectively, not individually, and ono 
consequently for which it is, pnma 
/acle^ reasonable that the community 
collectn ely should pay, since it gives no 
claim on any individual fora pecuniary 
remuneration, and unlcs-r a provision 
IS mado for such services from some 
pubbe fund, there is not only no en 
couragomont to them, but there is as 
much discouragement ns is implied m 
tho impossibihtv of gninmg a living 
by such pursuits, and the necessity 
consequently imposed on most of those 
who would be capable of them, to em- 
ploy the grenftbt part of their time 
in gammg a subsistence The evil, 
however, is greater in appearance than 
in reality 'I he greatest things, it ha§^ 
been said, have generally been donc\ 
by those who bad tho least time ati 
(heir disposal , and the occupation of ! 
some hours oveiy day m a routine em- 
ploymeut, has often boon found com 
pntiblo with tho most biilimni achieve- ■' 
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ments in bteratnro and philosophy 
'Yet there are investigations 
ponments nhich require not only 
lone hut a continuous devotion of time 
and attention there are also ocenpa 
hons wbeh BO engross and fatigue the 
mental faculties, ns to bo inconsirtcnt 

with any vigorous „ 

them upon other Bubjects even in 
mtcrvals of leisure It is 

..mbk, w™. 


’ a mode of ensunnp 


a mono oi to the public the 

services of Ecientific discoverers, and 
perhaps of some other classes of savans^ 
by afioiding them the means of sup- 
port consistently with devoting a ml- 
Lent portion of time to their Mcbiar 
pursuits The fellowsbps of the Uni 
versifies are an institution excellontty 
adapted for such a purpose , but are 
hardly ever applied to it, being be 
stowed, at the best, as a reward for 
past proBciency, in committing to 
memory what has been done bv others, 
and not as the salary of future labours 
in the advancement of knowledge In 
some countries. Academies of science, 
antiquities, history, Ac , have been 
formed, with emoluments annexed 
The most effectual plan, and at the 
same tune the least liable to abuse, 
seems to be that of confemng Pro- 
fessorships, with duties of instruction 
attached to them The occupation of 
teaching a branch of knowledge, at 
least in its higher departments, is a 
help rather than an impediment to the 
systematic cultivation of the subject 
itself The duties of a professorship 
almost r’"' lys leave much time for 
ongmal restaroheB, and the greatest 
adianas wbch have been made in 
the varfons sciences, both moral aud 
physical, Lrve ongmated with those 
who were public teachers of them , 
6em Plato and Aristotle to the great 
names of the Scotch, French, and 
German Umversities I do not men 
tion the Enghsh, because, until very 
lately, their professorships have been, 
as is well mown, httle more than 
nominal In the case, too, of a lec- 
turer in a great institution of educa 
hon, the public at large has the means 
of judging, if not the quality of the 
teaching, at least the talents and in 
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dnstry of the teacher, and it is more 
difficult to misemploy the power of 
appointment to such an office, than to 
fob in pensions and salancs to persons 
iot BO directly before tho rmhlic cyo 
It may he said genora.iy, ' 

thing which It IB desirable should bi 
done for tho general ° C “f/ , 

bnd or of future generations, y 

present interests of those members df 
tlio community who rcqairo extern 
aid, but which is not of a nature to r 
mnnente indimdnals or oemhon 
for nndcrlahngit, is m itself “ ® 
thing to be undertaken 
ment though, beforomakung tho work 
their own, governments ought always 
to consider if there he any rational 
probability of its being done on what 
is called the voluntaiw pnnciplo, and it 
so, whether it is likely to ho done in a 
bolter or more effectual manner y 
government agency, than by the xoal 
and hbernhty of individnalfl 


G 


q IS Tho preceding heads com 
prise, to tho best of i «7 I^dgmoii^ the 
whole of tho exceptions to tho jpmcticm 
maxim, that tho business of society 
can bo best performed by pnynto and 
voluntary agency It 
necessary to add, that the inlcrvcntiotf 
of government cannot always 
cally stop short at the limit wbich d^ 
fines the cases intnnsically suitable lor 
lU In tbo particular circumstanceB ot 
a given age or nation, there is scarce y 
anything, really important to the . 
ral interest, which it may not bo dm 
sirab’e, or even necossaiy, that tnc 
government should take upon itso . 
not because pnvato individuals caOTOi 
effectually perform it, but beennso tuej 
will not. At some times and placcj 
there will be no roads, docks, harbonre 
canals, works of imgation, hospitols 
schools, colleges, pnnting presses, ui 
less the government establishes thoin 
the pnbho bemg either too poor t 
command the necessary rosonrees, c 
too bttle advanced in intelli^nce t 
appreciate the ends, or not Bufficicntl 
practised in joint action to bo capab 
of tbo means This is true, more i 
less, of all countries inured to dcro 
tiBm, and particularly of tboso in Wbi( 
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there IB a very wide distance in civili 
Ention betrroen the people and the 
government ns m those Vihioh have 
boon conquered nnd are retained in 
subjection hy a more energetic and 
more cultivated people In many parts 
of the world, the people can do nothing 
for themselves which requires large 
means and combined action , all such 
things are left undone, unless done by 
the state In these cases, the mode in 
'v.bioh the government can most surely 
demonstrate the sincerity with which 
it intends the ^atost good of its 
subjects, IS by doing the things which 
are made incumbent on it by the help- 
lessness of the pubho, in such a manner 
as shall tend not to increase and per- 
petuate but to correct that helpless- 
ness A good government will give all 
its aid m such a shape, as to encourage 
and nurture any mciiments it may find 
of a spirit of individual exertion It 
will bo assiduous in removing obstacles 
nnd disoonm^ments to voluntaij en 
terpnse, nnd in giving whatever mcih- 
bcB and whatever direction and guid 
ance may bo nocossaiy its pecuniary 
means will be applied, when practi- 
cable, in aid of private efforts rather 
than in supersession of them, and it 
will call into play its machinery of re- 
wards and honours to ehoit such efforts 
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Government aid, when given merely 
in default of pnvate entorpnse, should 
bo BO given ns to bo ns far as possible 
a course of education for the people 
in the art of accomphshing great 
objects by individual energy and volun 
tnry co-operation 

I have not thought it necessniy here' 
to insist on that part of the function^, 
of government which all admit to bel 
indispensable, the function of prohibit-} 
mg and punishmg snob conduct on thet 
part of mdividnals in the exorcise of 
their freedom, as is clearly mjunons to 
other persons, whether the case be one 
of force, fraud, or negligence Even m 
the best state which society has yet 
reached, it is lamentable to think how 
great a proportion of all the efforts and 
talents in the world ore employed in j 
merely neutrahzing one another It - 
IS the proper end of government to re- 
dace this wretched warte to the smallest ' 
possible amount, by taking such mea 
sures as shall cause the energies now 
spent by mankmd in injuring one i 
another, or in protecting themselves * 
against mjuiy, to be tmed to the 
legitimate employment of the h uma n 
faculties, that *>f compelling the 
powers of nature to be more and more 
subservient to physical and^mora) 
good- ' " 
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democracy and liberty 

Library Edition 2 vols 8vo, 85s 
Cabinel Miltm 2voE Cr Svo, 12s 

Lo-well -GOVERNMENTS AND 

parties in continental 

EUROPE. Bj A Lawrence Lowell 
2 vols Svo, 214 

Lvtton— THE HISTORY OF LORD 

LrrroN’S Indian administra- 
tion, 1876 1880 Bj Lady Bipr 
Balfour. With Portrait and Map 
Medium Svo, ISs 


Macaulay (Lord) 

THE LIFE AND WORKS OP LORD 

MACAULAY 

‘ Edinburgh ’ Edition. 10 vols Svo, 
6s each 

Vols I -IV HISTORY OP ENG 
LAND 

Vols V I’ll FRSAYS, BIO- 
GRAPHIES, INDIAN PENAL 
CODE, CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
KNIGHTS ‘QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE’ 

Vol VIH SPEECHES, LAYS OP 
ANCIENT ROME, MISCEL- 
LANEOUS POEMS 

Vols lA. and X THE LIFE AND 
LETTERSOFLORD MACAULAY 
B} SirG 0 Trevelyan, Bart. 


THE WORKS 

‘ A Ibany ’ Edition With 12 Portraits 
12 vols Large Crown 8vo, Ss 6<i 
each 

Vols I VI HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND, FROM THE ACCESSION 
OP JAMES THE SECOND 

Vols VII -X ESSAYS AND BIO 
GRAPHIES 

Vols XI -XII SPEECHES, LAYS 
OF ANCIENT ROME, ETC , AND 
INDEX 

Cabinet Edition. 16 vols Post Svo, 
£4 16s 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 

THE ACCESSION OP JAMES THE 

SECOND 

Popular Edition 2 vols Cr Svo, Ss 

Student's Edition 2 vols Cr Svo, 12s 

People's Edition. 4 vols. Cr Svo, 16s 

* Albany ’ Edition With 6 Portraits 
6 vols Large Crown Svo, 3s Od 
each 

Cabinet Edition 8 vols Post 8ro, 
48s 

I Edinburgh' Edition. 4 vols Svo, 
6s each 
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History, Politics, Polity, Political Memoirs, etc continued 


Macaulay {Loto>— con/uniwJ 

CRITICAL AND UISTORICAL 
RS'^AYS AVITH LAYS OF ANCIENT 
ROME, ETC In 1 ' olumc 

Popular Edition Cm-nTi 3vo, 2* 6rf 


May— the CONSTITUTIONAL IllS 
TORY or FNOLVND mure the Ac 
€6^*^1011 nf Gforvo HI l,oO-lS/0 JI\ 
Sir Thomas 1 nsuM May, K C U 
(l/inl 1 nmhorongli) 3 vols CroMii 
8\o, 18 j. 


Authorised hdtlion Or 6\o 2* Orf , 


or gilt edges, 3s 6d 

’ Silver Library ' Edition With 
Portrait and 4 Illustrations to the 
‘ La^ s Crown 8vo, M 

CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL 
FSSANS 

Sliuimts Edition 1 %ol Cr 8 to, 
Gs 


Morivalo (CnAnuts, D D ), sometime 
Dean of Ely 

HISTORA 01 THE ROMANS UMM U 
Till EMPIM,. 8\ols Crown Svo, 
3s Cd each 

THE FALL OF THE ROMAN RV^ 
PUBLIC a Short niitor\ of tlm Ia'A 
Centorv of the Comtnonv caUh I'dmo 


Puipits Edition 2 sols Grown 
8\o, 8s 

‘ Trerdiiau I ditinn ‘iioU Crmvn 
Sio 9s 

Vobinet Edilt m 4 lols Post 8\o, 
24s 

‘ LdinbliTfjh hilitinn 3 \ol3 8\o, 
6s lach 


LSSAl '5, wlueli mu> he had Rc)nratcU, 
sowed, (kI each cloth Is each 


\itdi8on and M alpole 
(rokirs J’li-.wtU'Si 
roltiison I 

lioll nil » Conslltu 
tlonnl lli-'ton 
Marion Kastings 
rile Earl of ( Imtham 
(Two Essajs) 


I leikilc tile Great 
r<iii! candf.ladatonc 
I/ortl liucon 
Lord Clise 

I ord Jlrron, ami The 
Comic DramattstB 
of the Eestoratlon 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 
People's Edition Crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 


7s (kl 

GENERAL IIISTOR’i Oh lU)Mh„ 
from the Foulidation of tlie C’it\ to 
thu Fall of A-ugnstnlna, n r Thd-A L 
476 With 6 Maps. Crown S\o, 
7s Cd 


Montague -THE ELhMhNTS OF 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HIS 
10R\ I' Montaooe, MA 

Crow n S> 0, 3.s Cd 


Mash— THE GREAT FAMINh AND 
IPS CAUSES B\ Vauoiiw Nash 
W ith 8 llluslraliDiia from Photographs 
h> the Author, and a Map of India 
shoring the 1 amine An a Crown 8\o, 
6s 


MISCELLANEOUS ^VR^^NGS. 1 
SPEECHES AND POEMS 
Popular Edition Crown 8\o, 2s 6d 
Cabinet Edition 4 \ol8 Post 8^o, 
24s 

SELECTIONS FROM THE M'RITINGS 
OF LORD JLACAULAY FMitcd 
with Occasional Notes, by the Right 
Hon Sir G 0 Trevelyan, Hart. 
Crown 8vo, 6s 


Mackiuuon —THE HISTORY OF 
EDWARD THE THIRD (1327-1377) 
By James Maokinnon, Ph D 8vo, 18s 


Powell and Trevelyan — THE 
PEASANl'S’ RISING AND THE LOL- 
LARDS a CoUtctiou of Unpiililishcd 
Documents, forming an Ajimnidix to 
England in the Ago of WiclilTo 
Edited bi Edgar Powfil and G M 
Tr.E\TLiA\ Sio, 6s net. 


Randolph —THE LA^Y AND POLICY 
OF ANNEYjVriON, wnth Special Refer- 
ence to the Philippini-s , together with 
Ohsenntious on the Status of Cuba By 
Carman F Randolfh, ofthoNew Y^ork 
Bar, author of ‘ Tiie law of Eminont 
Domain ’ 8\ o, 95. net 
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Histon', Politics, Polity, Political Memoirs, etc — continued 


nansomo — THF RISE OF CONSTI 
TLTIONAL GO^T^RXMENT IN ENG- 
LxVIsD B\ Ctbil Ra^iso'xe, A* 
tYo^vii Svo 


Seebohm —THE ENGLISH VILLAGE 
COMMUNITY By Fbedehic See 
nomt, LL.D , F S A With IS Mapr 
and Plates 8vo, 16s 


Shaw —A HISTORY OF THE ENG 
LISH CHURCH DURING THE CIVIL 
WARS VND UNDER THE COMMON- 
WEALTH 1640 1660 By Wm A. 
Shaw LitED ‘ivoK 8\o, 36 j 


Smith —CARTHAGE AND THE 
C ARTELAGINIANS ByR Bosworth 
Smith, M A. V ith Maps, Plans, etc 
Cromi Svo, 3s. 6rf 


Stephens — A HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION By H 
Morse Stephens Vols I andH Svo, 
l&s 


Sternheig— MY EXPERIENCES OP 
THE BOER WAR B> Adaxbert 
Cotm' Stermjebo Translated from the 
Gorman With Preface by Lieut Col 
G F B Hevdebson, author of ' Stone 
avail Jackson and the Amenenu Civil 
Wav' , late Director of Military In 
tclligonco, Head-Quarters Staff, South 
Afncan Field Force Cr Svo, 6» net 


Taylor— A STUDENT’S M\NUAL 
OF THE HISTORY OF INDIA By 
Colonel Meadows Tatlob, C S 1 
Crown Svo, 7s 6rf 


Todd —PARLIAMENTARY GOVERN- 
MENT IN THE BRITISH COLONIES 
By Alphkdb Todd, LLD 8io,80snet 

Trevelyan — THE AMERICAN RE 
VOLUTION Part I 1766 1776 By 
the Right Hon. Sir G 0 Trkveltan, 
Bart Svo, 16a 


Trevelyan —ENGLAND IN THE AGE 
OF WYCLIFFK Bv George Macau 
LAT Treveutan Svo, 16s 


Wakeman and HassaU —ESSAYS 
IMRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY 
OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY Edited by Hehrt Offlet 
Wakeman, M A , and Arthur Has 
SALE, M A Crown Svo ba 


Walpole —HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
FROM THE CONCLUSION 01 THE 
GREAT W'AR IN 1816 TO 1S58 By 
Sir Spi-ncer 'Waltole, KGB 6 vols 
Crown Svo, 6a each 


Wood-Martin —PAGAN IRELAND 
AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL SKETCH A 
Handbook of Irish Pro Cliristinn An- 
tiquities By W G Wood Martin 
ME I A With 512 Hlustrations Cronii 
Svo 14a 


Stubbs —HISTORY OF THE UNI- 
^ERSITY OF DUBLIN, from its 
F oundation to the End of the Eighteenth 
Century ByJ W Stubrs Svo, 12a 6<f 


Subaltern’s (A) Letters to liis 
Wife (The Boer War ) Cr Svo 3a 6d 


Sutherland. — THE HISTORY OF 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, 
from 1006 - 1S90 By Alfxander 
Sdtherlant), M a . and George 
Sutherland, M A- Crown Svo, 2 j 6d. 


Wylie (J Hamilton) 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND UNDER 
HENRY IV By lAirES Hamilton 
Wtlif, jr a. 4 vols Cronn Sro 
Vol 1 , 1399 1404, 10a 6rf Voi II , 
1405 1406, 165 (out of print) Vol 
III , 1407-1411, 16a Vol IV , 1411 
1413, 21a 

'IBE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE TO 
THE DEATH OF TOHN HUS being 
the Ford Lectures, 1900 Crown Svo, 
6a net 


B 


LONGMANS AND CO’S STANDARD AND GENERAL WORKS 


Biography, Personal Memoirs, etc 


Bacon— THB LEITEHS AND LITE 
OF FRANCIS BACON. INCLUDING- 

all his occasional works 

Edited by James Sfeddiho 7 vols. 
8vo, £4 4* 


Bagehot — BIOGRAPHICAL 
S'lUDIES By Walter Baoehot 
C rown 8vo, Ss 6d 


Erasmus — LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ERASMUS James Anthont 

Fkoudk Crown 8vo, 3s 6d 

Earaday -FARADAY AS A DIS 
COVERBR By John Ttnoall Crown 
8vo, 3s 6<f 

Eoreign Courts AND FOREIGN 
HO>lis By A M F Crown 8vo, 6s 


Carlyle —THOMAS CARLYLE A 
Historj of his Life By J ames Althont ! 
Froxjue 

179t 1835 2 vols Crown 8vo, 7s 

1834-1831 2 vols Crovrn 8vo, 7s 

Carolme of Anspacli AND HER 
TIMES ByW IL Wilkins, MA 
Author of ‘ The Lo\ e of an Uncrownea 
Queen 2 vols , 8vo 


Eox— THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
CHARLES JAMBS FOX By the 
Right Hon Sir G 0 Trevelt.vn, Bart 
JAbrary Lditwn 8vo, 18s 
Cheap Edition Crown 8\o, 3s 6<f 

1 

Granville —SOME RECORDS OF 
THE LATER LIFE OF HARRIET, 
COUNTESS GRANVILLE By her 
Grand daughter the Hon Mrs Old 
FIELD With 17 Portraits 8vo, 16s net 


CeUinu-CHISEL, PEN AND POIGN- 
ARD, or Benvenuto Celbni, his Tunes 
and Ins Contemporaries By the Author ' 
of ‘ The Life of a Png With 19 Hlus I 
trations Crow n 8vo, 6s 

Crozier —MY INNER LIFE being a 
Chapter in Personal Evolution and 
Autobiography By John Beatteb 
Crozier, LL.D 8vo, 14s 

Dante —THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
DANTE ALLIGHIERI being an In 
troduction to tbo Studj of the ‘Duma 
Comniedla By the Rev J F Hooan, 
D D With Portrait 8vo, 12s 6cf 


Hamilton -LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON BvR.P Graves 8\o, 
3 vols 16s each Addendum. 8vo, 
6d sewed 

Havelock — MEMOIRS OF SIR 
HENRY HAVELOCK, KCB By 
John Clark 4Iarshman Crown 8vo, 
3s 6d 

Haweis —MY MUSICAL LIFE By 
the Rev H R Haweib Witli Portrait 
of Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations 
j CroivD 8io, 6s net 

HUey— MEMORIES OP HALF A 
I CENTURY Rj the Rev R. W Hilev, 
D D With Portrait 8vo, 16s 


Danton —LIFE OF DANTON By A 
H Beeslt With Portraits Or 8vo, 6s 

De Bode —THE BARONESS DE 
BODE, 1776 1803 William S 
CniLDE-PFMBPRTON With 4 Photo 
gravure Portraits and other Ulustrations. 
8vo, 12s 6d net 


Duncan —ADMIRAL DUNCAN By 
The Earl of Campkrdown With S 
Portraits 8vo, 16s 


Holroyd (Maria Josepha) 

THE GIRLHOOD OF MARIA JO- 
SBPHA HOLROYD (Lady Stanlea 
of Alderlcv) Recorded in Letters of a 
Hundred Years Ago, from 1776 1796 
Edited by J H. Adeane With 6 
Portraits 8vo, 18s 

THE EARLY MARRIED LIFE OF 
aiARIA JOSEPHA, LADY STAN- 
LEY OP ALDERLEY FROM 1796 
Edited by J H Adeane With 10 
Portraits, etc 8\o, 18s 
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Biofirraphy, Personal Alemoirs, etc — continued 


Jackson -SION 1 W \LL JACKSON 
AND THE AM>RIC.VK CIVIL WAR 
Bv Liont. Col G F R HENDEnsoN 
With 2 Portmts and 83 Maps and 
Plans 2iols Crown 8\o, 16s net- 

Leshe —THE LIFE AND CAM 
PAIGNS OF ALEXANDER LESLIE, 
FIRST FARL OP LEVEN B\ C 
SvNKMiD Terri With Portrait, Maps 
and Plans. Svo, 16s 


On the Banks of the Seme —By 
AMI Authoress of ‘ Foreign Courts 
and Foreign Homes ’ Cronm 8vo, 6s 

Pearson —CHARLES HENRY PEAR 
SON, Author of ‘ National Life and 
Charicter’ MemonaLs b^ Himself, 
his Wife and his Inends Edited by 
WnUAM Stebbino With a Portrait 
Svo, Its 


IiUther — LIFE OF LUTHER, By 
Jducs KOsTLTt With 62 Illustra- 
tions and 4 Fncsimdes of MSS Crown 
Svo dj 6(f 


Macaulav-THE LIFE ANT) LET 
TERS OF LORD MACAULtVY B\ 
the Right Hon Sir G 0 Trevelvar 
Bart. 


Popidar Edition Cr 8vo, 2s 6d 
Student’s Edition Cr 8\o 6s 
Cabinet Edition 2 vols. PostSvo, 12s 
'Edinburgh’ Edition 2 vols Svo, 
6s each 

Library Edition 2 vols 8\o S(n- 


Marhot— THE MEMOIRS OF THE 
BARON DE MARBOT 2\ols Crown 
8\o, 7s 


Max Muller {F ) 

MX' AL'IOBIOGRAPHY a Fragment 
X\ ith G Portraits Svo 12s 6d 


AULD LANG SYNE Second Senes 
Svo 10s 6(i 

CHIPS FROM A GER5IAN XYORK- 
SHOP ) ol II Biographical L'.bav 3 
Crown Svo, 5s 


Meade —GENERAL SIR RICHARD 
MEADE AND THE FEUDATOBY 
bTATES OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
ERN INDIA Bj Thomas HEaBV 
TllORMOM With Portrait, Nlap and 
Illustrations Svo, 10s 6d net 


Moms —THE LIFE OP WILLIAM 
morris Bi J W MvOKAm With 
6 Photogravure Portraits and 16 Ulus 
trahons 2 vols. Svo, 32s 


Place— THE LIFE OF FRANCIS 
PLACE 1771 1854 BjGrahajiWvl 
LAS M.A. With 2 Portraits. Svo 126 


BAmakrishna his Life and Sayings 
Bj the Right Hon F Max MOller 
Crown Svo, 6s 

Romanes— THE LHE AND LET 
TERS OF GIORGE JOHN ROMANES. 
Wntten ami E<lited bv his IVli-E XVitli 
Portrait and 2 Illustrations Crown Svo, 
6s net 

Rnssell — SWALLOMTIELD AND 
ITS OWNERS Bv Constai.oe, Lady 
Rossell of Swallow held Park With 
Photogravure Portraits aud other Ulus 
trntions 4to 

Soehohm — THE 0X1 ORD REFOR 
MERE— JOHN COLEI, ERASMUb, 
AND THOMAS MORE a History of 
their FeUow Work Bj Fredeiuck 
Seebohm Svo 14s 

Shakespeare — OUTLINTS OF THE 
LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE Bv J 0 
HALLIWBLL-PHILLIPPS Mhth II 
lustrations and Faesundes 2 vols Roval 
Svo, 21s 

Victoria, Queen, 1819 1900 Bj 
Rich vrd R Holmes, M X' 0 , F S A 
Librarian to the Queen New and 
Cheaper Edition With a Supplemeutary 
Chapter, bnnging the narrative to the 
Queen s visit to Ireland, 1900 XVith 
Photogravure Portrait Cr Svo, 6s net 

"W^eUmsTton — LIFE OF THE DUKE 

I OF WELLINGTON BytheRevGR 
Gleio, M a Crown Svo, Ss 6rf 


to LOATOAM Vi 'i V/) CO S s/■^yv -lliD -1 VD (./ A / AM/, U Of^KS 

Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, etc. 


Ai'nold — SLAS and LANDi Dj 

^D\M^ AHhoLD WiUi 71 Illustrations 

Cro\\u8\0, 3 j M 


Braasoy (Tnr Late Ladt)— < yn/intirr? 

A VOtADh IN THE -SIAHIAM’. 
OIMt HOME ON THE OCIJVN loll 
EE! VI N MO sTHS 


Baker (Sir S. W ) 

LIGHT YEARS IN CEYXON M«E 
C lllnstntious Cross n 8\o, 3s M 

Till I.irLE AM) THE I10UM> IN 
I I ^ LON M itli C llluslratiotis 
Crown 8io 3i td 


Ctihir mdinn With Mu[i ainl GO 
llliistrsiio IS Crovni 8s(i, 7s Od 

‘ ''dT’T I Oirr’rij' rdih fit AVllh Ci> 
lllnstratioiis Crown Ss-n, 3.» Cd 

Populnr J^itinn \\ ith nO Ulus 
tnitions Ito Ik/ hcwuI 1< cloth 


Ball (John) 

THE ALTINI GUIDE. 

Vol I , THE WESTERN ALPS the 
Alinne Region, booth of tht Phono 
Valkj, from the Col dc Tcnda to 
the Sinipioii Pass With 0 New 
and Revised Maps Crovm 8\o, 
V2s not. 

Vol II . THE CENTRAL ALPS, I 
North of the Rhone Valley, from 
the Simplon Pass to the Adige 
Valloj [/n yre^ration ' 

IHNTS AND NOTES, PRACTICAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC FOR TR.VVEL- 
LERS IN THE ALPS A New Ed 
ition, prepared on behalf of the 
Alpine Club By W A B CooLIDflE 
Crown 8\ 0 3s net. 

Bent —THE RUINED CITIES OF MA- 
SHONALAND being a Record of 
L\caiation and Exploration in 1891 
Bj J Theodohe Bent With 117 H 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s Gd 


Biassey (The Late Lady) 

SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE 
EAST 

Cabind Edvlum. With 2 Maps and 
114 lUnstrationB Cr 8vo, 7s Cd 

Popular Edilwn With 103 Ulus 
bntions 4to, 6d sewed, Is cloth 


/tJi'yil hAttinn Wllli 37 lllustrn 
tioiis I tp , 2s i.lo*h, or 3< 1 bile 
)>arcliniuiiC 

IN THE TRADE-S, 311! 'IROPICi, 
AM) THE 'ROARENG hOUTlIJi' 

CahinH lAttvm W jth Mop and HW 
llliistrulions Crown 8\o, 7s Cd 


Crawford -SOUTH AMHHCAN 
SKETCHES By Robert Cn.vwt'oiiD, 
M.A Crown 8>o, Gs 


Fronde (Jajies A ) 

OCI ANA or Enplniid and her Colon- 
ies With 0 Illustrations Crown 
8to, 3s Cd. 


THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST IN 
DIES or, the Bow of Uh IVith 
9 Illustrations Crown 8to, 2s 
lioards, 2s Cd cloth 


Heathcote —ST KILDA By Non 
MAN llEATHcntE. WTUv a Afnp and 80 
IBustratioiis from the Sketches nud 
Photognphs of the People, Scenery and 
Birds, by the Author 8vo, 10s (kl net 


Howitt —VISITS TO REMARKABLE 
PIACES Old Halls, Battlefields, 
Scenes, illustratno of Striking Passages 
In English History and Poetry By 
William Howitt With 80 illuslr* 
lions Crown 8io, 3s Cd 
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Travel and Adventure, The Colonies, etc — conimued 


Knight (EL F ) 

THE CRUISE OF THE 'ALERIT , 
tilt Nnmitu 0 of a search for Trca 
sun. oil tlieDcicrt Hlmd of Triiiidul 
With 2 Maps and 23 Illustrntioiis 
Cro'w n Svo, 3i Cel 


WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET a 
R uratnc of Rtcont Tn\cl in Kash 
luir, \\ tstirn liEtt Baltistan, Ladnk 
NilgiE aiid the adjoniiut: Countries 
With a Map and W lllustrttions 
Crouu Sro, is Gd 


THE FALCOH ON THE. BALTIC a 
\ojage Irom London to Coptiihagcn 
in a IhrceTouner M ilh 10 Full 
page Illustrations. Cr Svo, 3s hrf 


Lees— PEAKS ARD PINES another 
Ronvaj book Bv ,T A Lfks, Joint 
Author of Tiirec in Roruaj,’ and 
‘BC, 1S37’ With 03 Illustrations 
from Draivings and Photographs Cr 
Sro 


Leos nnd Clutteibuck — B C 1887 
A RAMBLE IN BiUTISH COLUM BIA 
B\ 1 A Luts and \V J Cr uttekhock 
iVtili Map and 75 lllu‘-tntions Cronn 

Svo, Jx Itf/ 


Lynch — ARMENIA Iravcls and 
‘itiidic-s B^ H F B Linch M'lth 
100 Whole page lllnstmtions and up- 
wards ol 100 m tilt text reproduced 
iroiii Bhotogiaphs bj the Author I’luus 
ol Moiintaius, Ancient Sites, etu, and 
n Maj) 2vols. Svo 


Macdonald —THE GOLD COAST 
PjVST and PREbENl Bj Geokok 
JI vcnoxALU, Direttor of Education and 
H Inspector of Schools for the Gold 
Coast Colout and the Protectorate. IVith 
32 niiiKtrations. Crown Svo, 7s 6rf 


Kansen —THE FIRST CROSSING OF 
GRl LNLAR'D Bv Iridtjov N,\^SE^ 
M itli 143 Illustrations and a Map Cr 
Svo, 3s (W 


PTotes on Reconnoitring fN 
SOUTH AFRICA— BOLR WAR, 1S29 
1*^00 IGnio, Is net 


Rice —OCCASIONAL bSSAt S ON 
NATIVE SOUTH INDIAN LIFE Bv 
Stavlev P Rue, Indian Civil Service 
Svo 10s 6(f 


Smith -CLIMBING INTHL BRITISH 
ISLES Bv W P Haskett Svuth 
W ith Illustrations bj Ellis Cabr and 
minicroiis Plans 

Part I bNGL/VND 16nio, 3s net. 

PARTI! WALES AND IRELAND 
18mo Ss nek 


Stephen -THE PLAYGROUND OF 
EUROPE (The Alps) B^ Leslie 
Steihen With 4 Illustrations Cr 
Svo 3s M 


Till ee in Norway — Bv Two of them 
With a Maj) and 69 Jlliistrntioiis Cr 
Svo, 2s boaids, 2s bd cloth 


Tyndall (John) 

THE GLACIERS OF TUB ALPS 
being a Namtiva ol Erttirsioiis nnd 
Ascents An Account of the Origin 
and Phenomena of Glaviera, and an 
Exposition of the Phvsical Principles 
to whicii thoj are related. With 61 
Illustrations. Crown Svo &s 6d net 


HOURS OF EAERCISE IN THE 
ALPS Mhth 7 Hlnstratlons Or 
Svo, 6s 6d net 
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LONG^fANS A,\D tO V STANDAUD A^D <,/ A'/ KAL It ORK^ 


Sport and Pastime 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY 


Edited b\ 


111- Gn^c^ Tnr L^tr OF lUAbtOFl L' C , «nd A 

\\ A l'^U\ Cro\ II 8\o, pncp IOj (V/ c ich ^ oiniiu, < *''vn 


E. 


* * The \ iilnmfs are also irsiiej half hm nr) in 1 if^er , i~ith aih t‘J The jrtaff 
* enn Ik luid fn m < It Jtiu I ce’ler' 


T 


arch ERA B\ a I ftnd 

tol H Waiuond W itli Coiilnbtitions 
h^ Mi-s full \ I'^couut etc 

Witli i Mull- JA PlAt<.i, Mid 172 inn<- 
txatious in Uie Tcict. Or Svo, lOt Od 

ATULmeS R\ '\to^TAO^^’ Slip Ml 
MAh Wall Cln}iti.ri on Atlilrtit- ill 
School bj IV Bijim rnOMAc, AlbUUc 
Sports in Amcncs bj E II SnritlU n 
Contribution on Puper clmsinp la W 
Rtp, iind 'll! Introduction by -nr Pirn 
aud WrncTrn (Lord AUcrcionc) 
With 12 Plutcs find 27 lUnstr-itloiis in 
Uie Tcm Cross n 8vo 10s 6d 

BIG GAME snoOlIAO Br CjnT 
Philups IVoi I It 

Vol 1 AmicA AhD AMrniCA. 

With Contributions by Sir Samopi 
W flAicEli, \l C OsiVEC,!^ F C 
SriiOOS, etc Wall 20 I’Utcs tnd 07 
JJlnatntioas in the Text CVoisn Sso 
10s M 

Vol ii EanoPK, Asia, Aim tup 

Ancric Rnciio s VVith Contri 
bullous bs Lieut Colonel R, Heui it 
Priicv Major AuiPUhOh C llEnrn 
Perci, tic wall 17 Plates and 6G 
llluctrations In tlie Text Cross u Svo, 
10s Cd 

BILLIARDS By Maior V\' Bi oadfoot, 
R.lw, A H Roto Sidemiaji Dixo/j 
etc With 11 Plates ID lllustralioiifi 
In the Text, and nuiiierons Dlagriiiis 
Crosvn 8s o, 10s Orf 

COURSWG AND FALCONRY Cotjn>i- 
ihO, by Habdiac. Cox, thoronpbly 
Revised by Cjiabitj; Rit-HAtiDsoh 
FALCONBr. by the Hon Gerald Las 
CELLES With 20 Plates and 05 Hliis 
tiations m the Text Cr Sso, 10s 6d 

CRICKET By A G Stfrl, the Hon 
R H Lyttelton, Andukss Lsac, VV 
G Grace, etc VVith 13 Plates and 52 
Illustrations in the Text Crosvn Svo 
10s 6d 


t’VCLINc Us the 1 sTT, OP \nirM\ni> 
and r Lscs Hmnn With IP Plates 
and ■?! llli -Ir itions in tin Tilt Or 
Svo, 10 1 le/ 

DANCING Bv Mrs Lilly Gboil, 
Ml'S Vlinnirro'; The lion Mn 
AiiMYTsor flu With Mii'ieal lx 
ainjil s and 3S 1 nil pate Phtis and 
D3 llln'tratioiifi in tin Text Cr Sso, 
10 G/ 

DRIVING By Hh (,rare the late DOKE 
01 BjaPKibt Is G a P T V\ stson, 
lilt Faiil <>1 Ohsioss, tic VV itli 12 
PlatisandOt lllii'tritions iti the lixt 
Oros n bso, lOi Oil 

FENCING, BOMNCr AND W PLST 
LING Bs VValtiu H Poiixick, t 
C GIlOtT, C PllMOST, KB MlKlIriiL, 
and Waitpr ViiisTRo'f W itli IS 
Plates and 21 jnii'lrulions in Hit Text 
Cross n 8s o, 10 1 Cd 

USHING By U CuoLJiONurxKT- 
PES tELU 

Vol 1 —Salmon and Trout VV ith 
Conlnbiaioiis bv 1! R Fit lari';, 
MaiordoiiN P Tbaiifr' r, etc, With 
P J’lntts and nnineron- llbistratioa-i ot 
Tael It, tie Crossii Sso, 10 bii 

Vol II— I’lKP AND OtlUU CUAB'^F 
Fisn With Coutnlmlmn- bs iht 
Marquis of Ixi-tfu, VVjiliim 
Nemob, G Christoi iiFit Dins eu. 
With 7 P! itc- ansi nnnicroub llUi-tra 
tions of Tai hie, etc Cr Sso, lOt Cd 

FOOTBALL, — Hisroin, b\ VRivtaooe 
bHPsBMAh , Tiir Association Gsmi, 
bs IV 1 Oakley and G 0 ‘I'iith 
O iri Rdori Union Gamp, bs Plsnk 
Mitciiill. Wall other Contnbn- 
tioiis bs R L Macnapiiten, M C 
Ke'IB, / J VihcPNT, Walter Osjii 
and A bUTllPBlAM) VVilli IP I’lales 
and 35 Illustrations iii the Text Cross n 
Svo, iQs, Sii 
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Sport and Pastime — contumed 


THE BADMINTON L\BRA\iy--<ontinued 


GOLF Bv Horace G Hotohiusov 
With Cknitributions by the Rt, Hon A. 
J Baefoub, P , Sir Walter Siirpsov, 
Bart , A2JDREW Lang, etc With 32 
Plates and 57 IllastrationB in the Text 
Oronm Svo, 10s 6(Z 

HUN riNG B> His Grace the late Dokb 
ofBevctfort K G MoivcRAr Morris, 
the Earl of Suholk a>d BERKsniRE 
G H Loeqmas, etc With 6 Plates 
and 54 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8to, 10s 6d 

MOUhTTAINEBRING By C T Belt, 
the Right Hon J Br\ck hi P , Sir 
Martin Gonwat, D W Prf^hfield, 
etc With 13 Plates and 91 Illustrations I 
in the Text Crown iivo, 10s 6d 

POETRY OP SPORT (THE) Selected 
bj Hfvdlet Peek With a Chapter 
on Classical Allusions to Sport by 
Andrew Lang, and a Special Piefice 
to the BADMINTON LIBRARY by 
A E, T Watson With 82 Plates and 
74 Illustrations m the Text. Cromi 
8vo 10s 64 


SHOOTING 

Vol I —Field and Covert By Lord 
Walsinohvm Sir Ralih Paine 
Gallwei, Bart, the Hon Gerald 
Lascei LF.S and A J Stdart 

' WORTLET With 11 Plates and 95 
Ulustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo, 
10s 64 

Yol II —Moor and Marsh By 
Loro Walsiegham, Sir Ralph 
Pat\f Gvllret, Bart,, Lord Lovat 
and Lord Charles Levnox Kerr. 
With 8 Plates and 67 Illustrations m 
the Text. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d 

SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGANING 
By 0 M Heathcote C 6 Tedbutt, 
T Maxwell Witham etc With 12 
Plates and 272 lUustrations in the Text. 
Crown 810, 10s 64 

SWIMMING By Archibald Sinclair 
and IViLLlAU Henrt With IS Plates 
and 112 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
Svo, 10s 64 


RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING 
B> the Earl of Suffolk and Berk 
SHIRE, W G Craven, the Hon F 
Lawlet Arthor Coientrt, aud A E 
T Watson With Frontispiece and 66 
Hlnstrations in the Text, Crown 8vo, 
10s 64 

RIDING AND POLO Bj Captain 
Robert Wetb, the late Duke of Bead 
fort, the Earl of Onslow, J JIdbbat 
Brown, T P Dale, etc. With 25 
Plates and 37 Hlnstrations in tlie Text- 
Grown Svo, 10s 64 

ROWING By R P P Eowe and C hi 
PiTM<vN With Chapters on Steering 
bj C P Serocold and F C Beoo, 
Metropolitan Rowing liF S Le Blanc 
Smith, and on PUNllNG by P W 
Squire With 75 Illustrations Crown 
Svo, lOs 64 

SEA FISHING By John Bickerdyke 
Sit H W Gore-Booth, Alfred C 
Hafuisworth, and W Semou M ith 
22 Fnll-pige PHtes and 176 Illustrations 
in the Tei£ Crown Svo, 10s 64 


TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RACKETS 
AND FTSiES By J M and C G 
Hf-athcote, E 0 Pletdell-Bodverie, 
and A C Ainoer With Contributions 
b) the Hon A. Lyttelton, AV C 
Marshall, Miss L Dod, etc AVith 
12 Plates and 67 Hlnstrations in the 
Text. Crown Svo, 10s. 64 

YACHTING 

Vol I — CrDISINO, CONSTRUenON of 
Yachts, Tacht Racing Rules, 
Fithsg-Odt, etc Bj Sir Edward 
Sdluvan, Bart , the Earl of Pem- 
broke, Lord Brassei K.C B , R. T 
Pritchett, E F Knight, etc With 
21 Plates aud 93 lllubtntions in the 
Text, Crown 8io,10< 04 

Vol II —Yacht Clubs Yachting in 
Ajifrica and the Colonies, Yacht 
Racing, etc Bi B T Pritchett, 
the Marquis of Duiferin and Ana, 
K P , the LaRLOfOnslow etc- With 
35 Plates and loO Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown Svo, IOj 64 
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Sport and Pastime — continued 


Ellis —cm SS SPARKS , or, Short an.l 
ISripJit ttinic-i of Obeys Collected and 


Lang— AKGLING SKETCHES 
ANDiisn Lu^o With 20 Illustrations 
Cro^s u S\ o, 3s bd 


Vrram^ed b\ T IT Et US, MA 8vo, 
I b>l 

Folkaid — O'HE WILD l-0\\ LEE A 
'In-vlf'! on howling, Ancient and 
Modirn dc^vriploc nDo of Dteotsand 
Might jHiinls Wildfowl Shooting, 
(tunning punts Sliootuig ^acht3, etc 
AIm howling in the hens and in hor 
tigii Conntrics, HolI. - fowling, oto., (to 
H\ 11 C 1 OLKAUD With 13 Eugrn\- 
ings on Steil, and se\enil Woodcuts 
Svo, 12.S 6rf 

Ford — MIDDLEShX COUKTY 
CRlCKhT CLUB, 1504 1890 Written 
and Conipiltd bt W I FoiiD tlie 
requist ot the Committee of the Countj 
C C ) AN ith Frontl^pltce Portrait of 
Air V E Walker fivo. 10? net 

Ford— THE THEORY AND PRAC 
a ICC OF ARCFIhRY B} Honacr 
hono New Edition, thoroughl) Re 
vised aud Rewritten bj NV Butt, M A* 
With a Preface bj 0 J Losgmas, AT A 
8\t3 14s 

Fiancis — A BOOK ON ANGLIKG 
or, lYcatisc on the Art of hishiiig in 
over^ Brnuch , im-luding full illustrated 
Mst of Saliiioii hlies B> FnA^CIS 
Francis. With Portrait and Coloured 
Plates Crown Svo, ICs 

Gathorne-Hardy — AUTUAINS IN 
ABGYLESHIRL WITH ROD AED 
GUN Bv the Hon A E G^THOU^•E 
Hardt NN ith 8 Pliotograv ure Illus- 
trations bv AllcniDALD Tl^ORBOR^ 
8\o, 10s 6rf iieL 

Graham — COUNTRY PASTIMES 
FOR BOYS Bj P Anderson Gra- 
liA'i Willi 2o2 Illustrations from 
Dnwiugs and Photographs. Crown 
Svo. ^ net 

Hutchineon — ^THE BOOK OF GOLF 
and GOLFERS Bj Horace G 
Hutchinson AVith Contributions by 
iliss Amy Pasooe, H H Hilton, 

J II Tatlor, H J AVhiqham and 
Alcssrs. Sutton A Sons AVitb 71 
Portraits from Photographs Urge 
Crown Svo, 7s 6d net. 


LiUie (Arthur) 

CROQUET its History, Rules aud 
I Secrets With 4 Full-page lllustra 
tions, I*) Illustrations in the Text, and 
27 Diagrams Crown Svo 6s 
CLOQUET UP TO DATE Coiitauiiiig 
the Ideas and Ttacliiugs of the Lead 
lug Plavcrs aud Champions. With 
Contributions bj Lieut CoL the Hon 
H Needham, C D Locock, ete 
AVitb 19 llliistratious (16 Portraits) 
and numerous Diagrams. Svo, 10s 
hd net 

Longman —CHESS OPENINGS Bj 
Frederick W Longman Fep Svo 
2s 6d 

Madden —THE DIARY OF MASl'ER 
AVILLIAJI SILENCE a Studj of 
Sliakespoare aud of Elizabethan Sport 
Bv the Bight Hon D H AIadden 
Vice-Chancellor of the Umversitj of 
Dublin Svo, 16s 

Maskelvne —SHARPS AND FLATS 
a Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chauee and 
Skill Bj John Nevtl Maskelynb, of 
the Egj’ptian Hall AVith 62 IBustra 
tions (>own 8v o, bs 

MiHais - THE AVILD FOWLER IN 
SCOTLAND Bj John Guilee Mil- 
lais, F Z S , etc With a Froutispiooe 
ill Photograv ure after a Drawing bv Sir 
J E. Millais, Bait, P R A 8 Photo 
gravure Plates 2 Coloured Plates aud 
1)0 Illustrations from the Authors 
Draw mgs aud from Photographs Rojal 
4to, 80s net 

Moffat — ORICKETY CRICKET 
Rhjmes and Parodies. Bv Dougl.vs 
Mofeat AVith Frontispiece bj Su- 
Frank Lockwood, (^.C , M P , aud 63 
Illustrations bj the Author Crown 
Svo, 2s 6d 

Park.- THE GAME OP GOLF By 
AVilliau Park, Juu , Champion 
Golfer, 1837-89 AVith 17 Plates and 
2o Illustrations in llie Text Crowa 
Svo, 7* 8d 
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Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart) 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(First Senes) On tlie cLoice and 
Use of a Gnn WitL 41 Illustrations. 
Crorni 8vo, Is 6d 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(Second Senes) On the Production, 
Preservation, and Killing of Game 
Witli DirecUouB in Sliootlng lYood ' 
Pigeons and Breaking-m Retnevers 
Witt Portrait and 103 Illustrations 
Croisn 8vo, 12s 6ci 

liETTLRS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(Third Senes) Comprising a Short 
Natural History of the Wildfowl that 
are Rare or Common to llie Bntish 
Islands with Complete Directions m 
Shooting Wildlowl on tie Coast and 
Inland, With 200 Illustrations. Cr 
8to, 18s 


Pole —THE THEORY OP THE JIOD- 
ERN SCIENTIFIC G&ME OF WHIST 
By William Pole, F R H Fcp 8vo, 
2s net 

Proctor— HOW TO PLAY WHIST 
with the Laws and Etiquette of WhisE 
Bj Richard A. Pboctob Crown Svo, 

I 3s ueE 

Konalds— THE FLY-FISHER’S EN- 

1 TOMOLOGY Bj Alfred Roralds. 
With 20 Coloured Plates 8vo, 14s. 

Selous — SPORT AND TRAVEL, 
EAST AND WLbT By Frederice 
C oDUTFNEv Selous With 18 Plates 
and 35 Illustrations lu the Text. Med 
inm S\o, 12s bd net 

Wileocks —THE SEA FISHERMAN 
Comprising the chief Methods of Hook 
and Line Fishing in the Bntish and 
other Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats 
and Boating Bj J C WiLCOCKfi U- 
Instrated. Crown 8to, &s 


Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy. 

LOaiG, RHETORIC, PSYOHOLOGY. ETC 


Abbott —THE ELEMENTS OF LOGIC 

By T KL Abbott, B D I2mo, 3s 

Aristotle 

THE ETHICS Greek Text, Hlnstra 
ted with Essay and Notes By Sir 
ALEXA^■DEB GraJiT, Bart 2 rols 
8vo, 32« 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOT- 
LFS ETHICS. Books L IV (Book 
X., c vi-ii. in an Appendix ) With 
a continuous Analysis and Notes. 
By the Rev B MooRE, D D Crown 
8vo, 10s 6d 

Bacon (Fralcis) 

COSIPLETB WORKS Edited ^ R 
L. Elus, James Spbdding audD D 
Heath 7 vols 8vo, £3 18i Gd. 


Bacon (Fraxcis)— coiifinned. 

LETTERS AND LIFE, including all 
his occasional Works Edited by 
James bPEDDiLO 7 vols 8vo, 
£4 4s 

THE ESSAYS With Annotations By 
Richard WhatelYjD D Svo.lOs 6a 

THE ESSAYS With Notes by F 
Stour and C H Gibsol Crown 
8vo, 3s 6d 

THE ESSAYS With Introduction, 
Notes and Index By E A Abbott, 
DD 2 vols. Fcp 8vo, 6s The 
Text and Index only, without Intro- 
duction and Notes, m one Tolnine 
Fcp 8vo, 2s 6d. 
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Alental, Morcf and Political Philosophy— 

Bnln (AfKXANDKH) 


ni'J'JLUTATIONS ON LEADING 
rnilXl'^OPinCAL topics being 

Artirb‘« Toptinted from ' Mmd ’ 

MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE a 
Conipcniihim of Ps\clio!o£:\ and 
nthio Crn\\'n Sro, 10* <>rf 

0 / ^pamtfbi, 

Part T P^YCH0IX)GY AND I IIS 
TORY OF PIII7 OSOPR-V Cro«Ti 
Sin, Gj M 

Part 11 THEORY OF ETHICS 
and ETHICAL S\ STEMS Cr 
810 4^ (id 

LOGIC Part I Deduction Crown 
810 , 4 ’ Part II iNDOCTiov Crown 
S\o 6’ fid 

THCSENSESANDTHEIN’TELLECT 

8\0, lAr i 

THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL 
810, r.T 

PRACTICAL ESSAYS Cr 8vo & 


Brny—TUE PHILOSOPHY OF NE 
CL''bITY or Dim in Mind ns in 
Matter I5\ Chari Rs Brai Crown 
Svo fi’ 


Crozier ( lorn? Bfattif, LL.D ) 

CIVILIZATION AND PROGRESS 
being tiie Outlines of n New Sistem 
of Political, Religious and Social 
Philasopbv 8ro, 14 j 

HISIORY OF INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT on tlie Lines of Mod- 
em Eiolution 

Vol 1 Greek and Hindoo Thought, 
Gncco-Romnn Paganism , Judaism , 
and Cll^i^tlaluty down to the Closing 
of tho Schools of Athens by Jns 
tinian 528 a D Svo, lili 

Dnvidson-rUL LOGIC OF Dl^ 
IGNITION, pAplnineil and Allied 
B> MiiiiamL Uamdsoh M a. Crown 
810, 6/ 


Green (Thomas Hill) —THE WORKS 
OF Edited by fi L, NKTrLBsHip 

Vols I and II Philosophical Works 
810 18» each 

Vol III Miscollnnios With Index to 
the three Volumes, and Memoir Svo 
21’ 

LECTURES ON THF PRINCIPLES 
OP POIITICAL OBLIGATrON 
With Profan by BfrnaBD Bosan 
QDKT Svo, 

Giiinhill— THE MORAIaS OF SUI 
CIDE Bi the Rev Jamfs GURNHirL 
Crown 810, 6.’ 


Hodgson (Shad-vorth H ) 

TIME AND SPACE a Metaphysical 
Esas) Svo 16a 

THE THEORY OF PRACTICE an 
Ethical Inquiry 2 vols Svo, 24s 

THE PHILOSOPHY Oh EEFLEa 
TION 2 lolfl Svo, 21s 

THE METAPHYSICS OF EXPERI 
ENCB Book I General Analysis 
of Experience , Book II Positive 
Science , Book III Analysis of 
Conscious Action Book IV The 
Real Universe. 4 vols Svo, 30s net 


Hume —THE PHILOSOPIHUAL 
WORKS Oh DAVID HUME Edited 
bj T H Green and T H Gbosf 4 
vols Svo, 23s Or separata] j Essays 
2vols lAs Treatise of Hnman Nature 
2 vols 14s 

James— THE WILL TO BELIEVE, 
and Other Essai s m Popular Philosophy 
Bj WnjjvM James, M D , LL.D etc 
Crown, Svo, 7s 6d 

Justinian -THE INSTITUTES OF 
JUSTTNIAN Latin Text, chiefly that 
of Huschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes and Suimnary By 
Thomas C. Sajidabs, M.A. 810, 18 j. 
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Kant (Immanopl) 

CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL reason 
AND OTUER WORKS ON THE 
THEORt or ETHICS TrswBlaWd 
bj T K Annorr, B D Witli Memoir 
Svo 12 j Orf 


lUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
THE METAPHtSIC OF ETHICS 
Translated b) T K ABBOTT B D 
CrovTi 8\o, & 


INTRODUCTION TO IjOGIC, AND 
HIS ESSAY ON THE MISTAKF.N 
SCBTILITT OF THF FOUR 
FIGURES TransIaUd b\ T K 
Abbott 8vo, 6» 


Mill (Jons STOenT) 

A SYSTEM OF LOGIC Cr 8vo,a< M 
ON LIBERTY' Crown 8\0, la 4</ 

CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESI N 
TATIVE GOY'EUNMENT Croirn 
8\ o, 2.e 

UTILITARIAMSM Svo, (W 

BXAMINAJION OP “'IR WILLIAJI 
H VMILION’S PHILOSOPHY 8io, 
ICs 

! NATURF THL UTILITY OF RF- 
I LIGION AND TIIFISM Tlirte 

Essajs 8\o, 5s 


Kelly -government OR HUMAN 
EVOLUTION By Ebmobd Ktut 
MA,FG8 Vol I Justice. Croan 
8vo 7s 6'i vet Vol 11 Collectivism 
and Indi\ idnaliam Crovii Svo 

KilUck -HANDBOOK TO MILL’S 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC B\ Rci A. H 
Rjllick, M A (TowiiSio 3s 6<1 


Monck— AN INTRODUCTION TO 
LOGIC B\ Wiiuam Henbt S 
Movck M A Crown 8vo, 5a 

Romanes —MIND AND MOTION 
AND MONISM Bt Geoboe John 
[ RoMAbEs, LL.D, FRS Crown Svo 
4s til 


Ijadd \Geoboe Trumbble) 

A THLORY OF REALITY An Esw 
in Metaplivsio,Tl System upon (he 
Basis of Human Co^mitiie 1 \jienence 
Svo, 18a 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PbYCHOLOON Svo, 21s ' 

OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE PSY ' 
CHOLOGY a Text Bool of Mental 
Science for Colleges and Normal 
Schools Svo, 12s 

OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY Svo 12s 
PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY Crown 
Svo, 6a 6d 


Stook—LECTURES IN THE LY’ 
CLUil , or AristDilcs 701105 for 
Eugliah Readers Edited bj St Gi OiiOE 
Stock Crown Svo, 7a far/ 

Sully (James) 

THFj HUMAN MIND a Text book of 
Psjcholopv 2vols Svo, 21s 

OUTLlNEb OF PSYCHOLOGY Cr 
Svo, 9i 

THE TEACHER’S HANDBOOK 01 
PSYCHOLOGY' Crown Svo, Ga (k/ 

STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD Svo 
10a 6d 


Lecky— THE MAP OF LIFE Con 
dnot and Character Bj William 
Edward Hartpolt Leokt 8vo lOa C<i 

Lutoslawski — THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF PLATO’S LOGIC With 
an Account of Plato’s Stjle and of the 
Chronology of liis Writings Bv Wm 
CENTT Ldtoslawski Svo, 21a 

Max Muller (The Right Hon F ) 

THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT Svo, 
21a 

THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 8vo, 18a 


CHILDREN b WAYS being Selections 
from the Authors ‘Studies of Chilli 
hood’ With 25 Illnstritiouv Crown 
Svo, 4a Grf 

Sutherland —THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OP THE MORAL IN- 
STINCT Bv Alexakdeii Sutiieui,.vbd, 
M A 2 vols Svo 2Ss 

Swmbvtrne —PICTURE LOGIC an 
Attempt to PopnInnsL the Stienee of 
Reasomiig Bj Alfri d Iamk-s Swib 
burke, M A W ith 23 Woodcuts 
Orown Svo, 2a Grf. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy — contDiued 


Webb —THE VEIL OF ISIS . a Senes 
of Essaja ou Idealism B\ Thomas E 
Webb, LL.D , Q C 8vo, 10s 6<i 


Weber— HISTORY OF PHILOSO 
PHY B) ALtRED M EBFR, Professor 
in the Uni\ersit\ of Shnshurg Trans- 
lated bj Frank Thilei, Pli D Sro, Ids 


Whately (-Archbishop) 

BACON S ESSAYS With Annotations. 
810 10 6rf 

ELEMENTS OF LOGIC Crow-n 8vo, 
4s bd 

ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC Cron-n 
8\ o , 4 s Crf 


Zeller (Dr Edwabd). 

THE STOICS, EPICUREANS, AND 
SCEPTICS Translated by the Ret 
0 J Reichel M a Crotvn bto 15s 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORA OF 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY Translated 
b\ Sarah P Alleyne and EtELTN 
Abbott, M A , LL.D Cr 8vo, 10s 6rf 
PLATO AND THE OLDER ACA 
DEMY Translated bj Sarah F 
Alleyne and Alfred Goodwtn B A 
Crown Syo, ISs 

SOCRAltS AND THE SOCRATIC 
SCHOOLS Translated bj the Rev 
0 J RhiCHEL M A Cr 8vo, 10s 61/ 
ARISTOTLE AND THE EARLIER 
PERIPATETICS Translated by B 
F C Costelloe M A , and J' H 
Mdibhead, M a. 2vo1s Cr Svo 24s 


STOJSn'EUMSr peilo^opsical series 


A MANUAL OF POLITICAL EcO 
NOMY B\ C S DEtAS, M A I 
Crown Sro, 7s 6rf 

FIRST PRINCIPLF,S OF KNOW- 
LEDGE Bi doHV Rickari, SJ 
Crown Svo 

GENERAL JlETAl 11 \ BIOS Bj John 
Riok.\bi SJ Crown S\o, S’ 

LOGIC B\ Richard F Cl.\rke, S J 
Crown 8to, os 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY (LTHIC'SAND 
NATURAL LAW) B\ IosliuRick- 
\BY, S J Crown 8\o, os 

NATURAL THEOLOGY Bt Bern vrd 
Boedufr SJ Crown Svo 0- bd 

PSYCHOLOGY Bv MiiHtEL YIvhfr, 
S J , D Litt , M A (Loud ) Crow 11 
Svo, 61 6rf 


History and Science of Lang-uage, etc 


Datadson — LEAPING AND IM- 
PORTANT ENGLISH YVORDS Es- 
pHmed and Exemplified. Bt Y\ illiaji 
L D vvidson, ala Fcp S\ o, 3» 6<f j 

Fariar — LANGUAGE AND LAN- 
GUAGES By F YV Fvrrar, DD, 
De-m of Canterburv Crow n 8\ o 6s 

Graham — ENGLISH SYNONYMS, 
Clas-itied and Explained -with Practical 
Exercises By G F Grahasi Fcp 
Svo, lis 

Max MuUer (F ) j 

TUB SCIFNOE OF LANGUAGE . 
hounded ou Lectures delivered at tlie 
Roval Institution m ISbl and 1S6S 
2 vols Crown Sio, 10s > 


Mas MuUer (F ) — cmdintied 

BIOGRAPHIES OF YY^ORDS, AND 
THE HOME OF THE ARY AS 
Crown Svo, 5s 

CHIPS FROil A GERYIAN YY'ORK- 
SHOP Y^ol in ESSAYS ON 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATE IvK 
Crown Svo, 6s 


Roffet.— THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
YY^RDS AND PHRASES ClassiBed 
and Arranged so as to Fatilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and As<nst iii Lite 
rary Composition By Pfti r M\uk 
ROOET, M D h R S CT Sto, 10s btl 
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Political Economy and Economics 


AeWeylW J ) 

hNOLISH bCONuMlC HISTORY 
and THLOR'i C^ 0 ^v^l bvo, Tart 
i 6i Tart U , 10i (m/. 

faUEVEYS, HISTORIC AND ECONO 
U.IC Crown 8\o, 9t ueC 


Bagehot- -"ECONOMIC STUDIES B\ 
waLTKB Baokhut Crown bvo Zs M 


Barnett — TEACTICAULE SOCIAE- 
IbM Essayd on Soual Kolorm By 
SvviLtL /V and Uenriktta Bahneti 
Cl own bvo, 6j 


Devaa —A MANUAR OF POLITICAL 
ICONOMV B) C S Dm AS, M A 
Crown 8vo, 7s {Stmyhursl J'hih- 
iK/phical Berus ) 

Jordan — THE STANDARD OF 
VALUE. By William Lkiohton 
JoBDAM Crown bvo, ba 


Lawrence — LOCAL VARIATIONS 
IN WAGES Bj b t\ Lawkisce, 
M A. Fellow of Tnnitj CoMlcl, Cam 
btidte WitE Index and 18 Nlapa and 
Diagranis. Medium 4to, 8 j M 


Leslie — ESSAYS ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY By T E Currs Lbsuk, 
Hon LL,D , DubL 8vo, 10» M 


Macleod {Uknkv Dcwninq) 

ECONOMICS FOR BEGINNERS. Cr 
8vo, 2s 

THE ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS, 
2 vols Crown 8vo, Rs 6d each 

BIMETALLISM 8vo, 5 a net 

THE ELEMENTS OF BANKING Or 

8vo, dx (x/ 

THE THI-OKY AND PRACTICE OP 
banking Vol I 8ro, 12* 
Vol IE 14a 


Miicleod (Hknui Duvnino}— aw4 

THE THFORY OF CRI DIT bvo 
In I vol SOj not or aepaniteh 
Vol I lOv net Vol U , Part 1 , 
10* net Vol II , Part 11 , IRt urt 

INDIAN CURRENCY bvo 2 a brf 
net 

Mill —POLITICAL ECONOMY By 

John Stuakt Mill. 

V Popular hdilum Crown bvo, 8s dd 
Library hdUxoti, 2 jola. Bvo, SOs 

I 

Mulhall — INDUSTRIES AND 

WEALTH OF NATIONS. By Mich 
ael G Mulhall, F S S With 32 
fnll page Diagrams Crown Bvo, Ba 6(1 


Spaltr — AMERICA’S WORKING 
PEOPLE By Chakles B Shaiir. 
Crown Bvo, 5a net 

Symes —POLITICAL ECONOMY a 
Short Text book of Politnuil Economy 
Vfith Problemh for solution, Iliuls lor 
Supplementary Iveadinp, and a Supple 
moutary chapter on Sooialisni By J E 
SiMKs, M A Grown Bvo, 2a dd 


Toynbee-— LECTURES ON THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 
IBth century in F N gland Pop- 
ular AddrcsdCs Noteji and other Frig 
meats By Abnold Toinbee. M ith 
a Memoir of the Author by Benjauh, 
JOWETT, D D bvo, IQj M 


Webb (SiDNET and Beatrice) 

THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNION- 
ISM With Map and full Biblio- 
graphv of the Subject Svo, 18* 

INDUSTRIALDEMOCRACY n Study 
in Trade Unionism 2 voN Bvo. 
2.5a net 

PROBLbMS OF MODERN INDUS- 
TRY’ Essays Svo, 7a 6d 



LONGMANS ANb CO S STANDARD AND GRNRRAL WORKS 


at 


Evolution, Anthropologfy, etc 


Clodd (Edwakd) 

THE STORY OP CREATION n Plain 
Account of Eiolution Witli 77 H- 
lustrntions Grown 8\o 3s M 

A PRIJIER OF EVOLUTION being 
a Popular Abridged Eilition of ‘The 
Story of Creation ’ With Illustra 
tions Pop 8vo, Is 6rf. 


Lang (Andrew) 

CUSTOM AND MYTH Studies of 
Earlj Usage and Belief With 16 
Illiistrations Croivn 8vo, 3s 6<7 

MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION 
2 vola. CroivD 8vo 7s 

MODERN MYTHOLOGY a Reply to 
Professor Max MuUer 8\ o, 9s 

THE MAKING OF RELIGION Cr 
8vo, 6s net. 


Lubbock —THE ORIGIN OF CIVIL- 
ISATION and the Pnimtue condition 
of Man Bj Sir J Lubbock, Bart 
(^i-d Avebury) With 5 Plates and 20 
Illustrations in the Text 8vo, 18s 


Max Muller (The Right Hon P ) 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK 
SHOP Vol IV Essai s on Ml tho 
logy and Folk Lore Crown 8\ o, 6i 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO TU'e SCIENCE 
OF MYTHOLOGY 2iol8 8vo,32s 


Somanes (Gkoboe John) 

ESSAYS Edited bi C Llotv Mor 
QAN, PnncipHl of Uniiersit} College, 
Bristol Crown 8vo, 6s net 

DARWEN, AND ^FTER DARWIN 
an Exposition of the Dirwiuian 
Theorj, and a Discussion on Post- 
Darwinian Questions 

Part I The Darwinian Theory 
With Portrait of Darwin and 125 
niustrations Crown Svo, ]0» 6d 

Part n Post Darwinian Qufs 
TIONS Heredity and Utility With 
Portrait of the Author ana 5 Illus 
trations. Crown 8vo, 10s 6ci. 

Part 111 Post-Darwinian Qokb- 
TIONS Isolation and Pin siological 
Selection Crowu 8\o, 6s 

AN EVA MINATION OF WEIbMANN 
l&hl Crown Svo, 6s 


Classical Literature, Translations, etc 


Abbott.— HELLBNICA A Collection 
of Essays on Greek Poetr\, Philosophy, 
History and Religion Edited by 
Eieltn Abbott, M A , LL.D Crown 
Svo, 7s Sd 


^schylus — BUMENIDES OP 
MSCETIjUS With Metrical English 
Trauslatiou ByJ F Davies Svo, 7s 


Anatophanes — THBACHAKNIANS 
Oh ARISTOPHAMS translated into 
hnglish Verso By R Y TuinKLU 
Crown Svo, Is 


Becker (W A.) Translated bv the 
Rev F Metcalfe, B D 


GALLUS or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus V ith Notes and 
Excursuses With 20 Illustrations 
Crown 8\o 3s 6d 


CUARICLES or, Illustrations of the 
Pniatu Life of tin. Ancient Grpxks 
With Notes ind I xciirsuses With 
^ liluitnitions. Crown Svo, 3> Ul 
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lOXt.UAA’S A\0 1.0 s SPA. VO aO Of-A’EkAl WORKS 


Classical Literature, Translations, etc —coulti ued 


Butler nil At Ul 'ini 

oln^'^l^ wiini AM> WHIN 
''111 unoii w no sjiL M A'- iHF 
I s[. sill MADl 01 - nil llAAI) 
A\l) How Till POl M OHIW 
1 M )1 k mu HAM'S m Sa'iull 
Hi Ti Ml Author of ‘ Erowlioii 
W'ltli ll lllustmtioij', ami 4 Mapi 
')\o 10 ' t!d 

Campbell -I’HLKHON IN OllKFK 

I 1 1 1 1 ! \Tbim U\ the Um Lr\M 8 

t\uiiUL MA, r,L.n, Inuntui 

l’iiti"iir of (Tntl, HnivcisiW of ''t. 
Ati'li < v\ 'i J »s 

Cicoio titlUO’ tX'Uim'-I’OND 
INCH U\ K li Tiiviu-U- \ol« 1 , 

II HI , b\o, mill lii \ol IV , I'll 
\nl \ 14 ' Vol \ I , 12 j Vot \n . 
Iiiiluc 7 ' (>'f 


Lanp- HOMU A.M)Tm J IMC lij 
Aviint" Haso I’r iwii S'o, 1'< 1 tC 

Lucan -T HI (MnuSAUl 0> 

LUCAJv, Iraii'l'iloi! into I*' nil lir-^ 
Th Sir I DUAim ItiDffr Sw'H' 

iMnckail ~SI IlCT I IMM \Ms 
HJOM Tim OHI ! K tM'HUI'Klt 
' lU .1 \V Mack Ml- tilUnl with n 
' Uorl^id "lert, Intro-Iuclioa, IVaii'lslion, 
I ami Not** S\o, Itn 

iHicli— A DICTlONAltt Ut KOMAV 
i AM) GUr>,K AMlylHriL" lb 
I A IllLii DA W 1th Wiio-h iiLh 
j Crown •jw , 0< in-t, 

Sophocloy -'Tr3u'ilnt*‘il iiit> 1 Itt,h*-!| 
Virs'’ lU I Dill nT W IIITI i-\w, M A 
As'i-laiil In'liriiii if.h> schml Ir 
8\o, 8' tMl 


Tyrrell -DUBLIN lRA\M,\iIo\s 
Haivatd Studies m Classical INTO GUI KK AMi LV'l lA \ I lv''L 
Philology Mill'd bj a 1 onmntton j Mit.dlnH 1 Trni ELI- fno, C' 
of the tlisMical liiitnators of Ilananl 


UiiiM-raitj t ol NI IPOO bvo 
h' bfl net 

Hinie ~ LUCIAN, THL SlIHAN 
SATIRIST B) Liout Colonel lip iiY 
IV L. IliMK (lato) Bojal Artillerj 
8io, 6s. not. 

Homei 

THF ILIAD OF HOMER Ronderrd 
info English Prose for the use of those 
that cniinol read tin ongiiial By 
SisioPL BuTirn Author of Ero- 
whon,’ etc Crown 8s o, Is Of/ 

Till ODYSSEY Rendered into 
English Prose for the use of those 
who cannot rend the original *8^ 
Samoel BcTLEn With 4 Maps and 
7 Illustrations 8\o, 7s W 

THE ODYSSLY OF HOiMEB Done 
into English Verse B) Wiluam 
J lORRis Crown 8vo, Os 

Horace —THE WORKS OP HORACE, 
rendered into English Prose. With 
Life, lutrodiiotion and Notes By 
WrujAjt CovTTs MA Clown 8io, 
Os net. 


Virgil 

TIH POl MS OF VllU.IL Trtiis 
latod into I nglisb I’m ' In Iuiin 
C dMsuTOS Crown Sio (ts 

THL mNLlD Ol MRUIL. 'inis 
lated into lugltsh \ir->t In Ions 
CoKPuiTiis ( rown b\o, C,t 

THE AvM IDS 01 VIItOIH Done 
into English \ rise I!\ Wliiis'i 
Morris Crown 8'o, b 

THL FNLID Cl VIIU.II,, In U 
tniislateil into 1 nglish llluiih \ , rs- 
By W T 'lllouMlliu Crown bvo 
7 s h'/ 

THL .LNLID Oh URGIL Tmis. 
latod into English \ ersu bs .Ia'ies 
Rhoidp-i 

Books I VI Crown 8\o, o. 

Books t H -VII Crown 8'o, Is 

THE hCLOCUES AM) GEORGIfS 
OF MRGIL. Translated from the 
Latin into .-iiglisli Prose B\ ,1 W 
Mice ML, hollow of Balliol College, 
Oaford ‘'fj Ibnio, ’is 

Wilkms— THL GROW'Hl OF THE 

HOMERIC POEXl*^ By G Wiikins 

8vo, tls 
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L0A'GA/j4NS and CO S STA\’D4RD A VD GP,\BRAL IKOA'A'i 


Poetrj' and 

Arnold— THE LIGHT OF IHE 
■VTOllT D or, the Great Consummation 
B\ Sir Lntt n> Arnold With 14 Illuslm 
tions after Hoi MAN Hdnt Crown 8so, 
'is net 

Bell (Mrs Hdgh) 

CHAMBER COMEDIES a Colleotion 
of Plays and Jloiiolognes for the 
Draningroom Crown Si o xs nth 

FAIRY TALE PLAYS, AHD BOW 
TO ACT THEM With 91 Dm- 
prams and 52 Illustrations Crown 
8io, 3s net 

RUMPELSTILTZKIN a Fairs Phis in 
Fire Scenes (Clmnicters, 7 Male , 1 Fe 
male) From ‘Fain Tale Plajs end 
How to Act Tliem ' Y ith Dlnstra- 
tions, Diagrams and Music. Crown 
8vo, seiseil, 6rf 

Bird —RONALD’S FAREWELL, and 
other Versea By Georoe Bird, M A 
Fcp 8\o, 4* M not 

Coleridge —SELECTIONS FROM 
\Vith Introduction by Andrew Land, 
aud 18 Illustmtions by Patten Wilsov 
Cron D Sva, 3.r 6d 

Goethe -THE FIRST PARI OF THE 
TRAGEDY OF FAUST IN ENGLISH 
B> Thos E Wfdb LL D , sometime 
Fellow of Trinity Collepe New and 
Cheaper Edition with THE DEATH 
OF FAUST, from the Second Part 
Crow II Svo, 6s 

Iiigelow (Jean) 

POETICAL WORKS With Portrait 
Crown 8to 6s net. 

LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS 
Selected from the Writings of Jean 
Inoelow Fcp 8 no, 2s 6rf cloth 
plain, Ss cloth gilt ' 

Iinng (Andrew) 

GRASS OF PARNASSUS Fcp Svo, 

2s 6(i net 

THE BLHE POETRY BOOK Edited 
by Andrew Lvno With 100 lllus 
trations Crown 8vo, 6s 

Lecky —POEMS By the Right Hon 
W E H Lbckt Fop. 8\o, 6s 


the Drama 

I Lytton (Tiie Earl of) Owen Mere 
I DITH ) 

j THE IVANDERER Or 8\o, 10s 6d 
LUUILE Crown 8io, 10s 6rf 
SELECTFD POEMS Cr Svo, 10s 6rf 

Macaulay —LAV b OF ANCIENT 
ROME, ETC B\ Lord Macaol.vy 
I llustrated by G Scharf Fcp 4to, 
lOi 6d 

Byou 

Edition, ISmo, 2s 6rf , gilt top 

Popular 

Edition Pep 4to 6d aewed, Is cloth 
Hlustvated by J R WeqdeliN Cr 
Svo, Ss net 

Annotated Edition Fcp Svo, Is 
sewed Is 6d cloth 

MacDonald (Geobob, LL D } 

A BOOK OF STRIFE, IN THE FORM 
OF THE DURY OP AN OLD 
SOUL Poems 18mo, 6s 

BAMPOLLI GROW’FHS FROM A 
LONG PLANTED ROOT being 
Translatjoiis, New and Old (nniiih m 
i erse), chiefly from the German , along 
with ‘ A Year s Dmry of en Old Soul 
Crown Svo 6s 

Moffat - CmCKFTY GRICKET 
Rlnmes and Pnrodieb By Dodouns 
Moffat With Frontispiece bi Sir 
Frank Lockwood, Q C , M P , and 61 
Illustrations by the Author Crown 
Svo 2s Gd 

Moon —POEMS OF LOVE AND 
HOME By George Wvshington 
Moos, Hon F R.S L With Portnit 
16mo, 2« 6d 

Morris (Wiluam). 

POETICAL IFORAS— Libiiari 
Edition 

Complete in 11 volumes Crown Svo, 
price 6s net each 

THE EARTHLY’ PARADISE 4 voK 
6s net 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON 
6« net 
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LONGMANS AND CO S STANDARD AND GENERAL WORKS 


Poetry and the Drama — conhnued 

Bonmnea -A ShLECnON FBpM 
TUE POEMS or GEOEGE .JOHN 
EOMAKLS, M A , LL D , FES 
Witli an Iiitrodnotion T HtiiBkUT 
\\ AUUEk, President of Ma^dMen Col 
lf^e Oxford Crown 8vo, 'U brf 


Morris (WiLBiAMy— confvntied j 

THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, 
and otlier Poems fis net 

THE STORY OF SIGURD THE 
VOLSUNG, AND THF FAl.L OF 
THE NIBLUNGS '.i mt. 

POEMS BY THE WAI AND LOVE 
IS FNOUGH a Moraliti -)< net 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER Done 
into English Verse, 55 neL 

THE rENEIDS OF VIRGIL Done 
into English Verse os net. 

THE TALE OF BLOW L 1 F bOML- 
TIMI KING OF THE tOLK Oh 
THI WFDIRGEATS TransUted 
^ Willi \M Morris and A J 
Wtatt Grown b\o, 6s net 

Certain of the Poetic ai Works maj also 
be had in the following Editions — 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE 
Popular EMition 6 Vols 12mo, 
%3 or Bs each, sold separately 
The same in Ten Parts, D>s , or 
25 6(i each, sold separately 
Cheap Edition, in 1 vol Crown 8vo, 
6s net. 

POEMS BY THE WAY Square 
crown 8vo, 6s 

*,* For Mr William Momss Prose 
Works, see pp 27, 36, 38 


Morte Artlitira an Alliterative Poem 
of the Fourteenth Century Erom the 
Lincoln MS written by Robert of 
Tliomton With Introduction Notes, 
and Glossary By Mart Banks Fcp i 
8\o, Ss 6d 

NesDit —LAYS AND LEGENDS By 
E Nesbit (Mrs Hubert Blamj) 
First Senes Crown 8\ o, 3s 6(i Second 
Senes With Portrait Crowm 8to, Bs 

Pooler —TRANSLATIONS, and other 
Verses. By C K Pooler, M A Fcp 
8vo, 3s net 

Biley — OLD FASHIONED ROSES 
Poems By Jamls Whitcoube Bilei 
12iuo, Bs 


Savage-Aimstiong -BALLADS OF 
DOWN By G F S.waok-Armstronc 
FLA., D Litt Crown 8vo, 7* 6<i 


Shakespeare 

BOWDLEB’S FAMILY SHAKE- 
SPEARE With 3b Woodcuts. 1 
vol 8\o, 14s Or lu 6 vols Fcp 
8vo, 215 

THE SIIAKESPLARL BllUTIDAY 
BOOK By Mary F Dosbab 
32mo, 15 6d 

SHAKESPEARE S SONNETS Re 
considered, and in part Ro.irrange(], 
with Introductory Chapters and ti Re 
print of the Origuml 160'! Edition 
By Sajiuh Butler, Author ol 
‘ Erewhon 8ro, lOs Crf 

! Stevenson —A CHILDS GARDEN 
OF VERSES By Robfrt Louii 
Stevenson Fcp Svo, 05 

"Warner — THE NIBELUNGEN 
BING By Richard Wagner Done 
into English Vc»-»o by PErrsALD Rankin, 
B A , of the Inner Temple, Barrister at 
Law Vol I Rhine Gold and ValkyTie. 
Crow n Svo, 45 ixl 

Wordsworth —SELECTED POEMS 
By Anprew Lanq With Photograr are 
Frontispiei-e of Rydal Mount, 16 111ns 
trationsand namerous Initial Letters by 
Alfred Parsons, A R A Crown Svo. 
85 6d 

Wordsworth and Coleridce— A 
DESCRIPTION OF THE B^RDS- 
WORTH AND COLERIDGE MANU- 
SCRIPfS IN THE POSSESSION OF 
Mr T NORION LONGMAN Edited, 
with Notes, by \V Hale W hite With 
8 Facsimile Reproductions 4te, 105 , 6d 



L0NGM4/^S AND CO S STANDARD A\D CE\ERAL WORKS =£ 


Fiction, Humour, etc 


Anstey — ^VOCES POPULI (Repnnted 
from Punch ) By F Austbt, Author 
of ' Vice Versa' 

First Senes With 20 Illustrations by 
J Bernard Partbidqe Ctooti 8vo, 
Ss net. 

Second Senes With 25 Illustrations by 
J Bernard Partkiikik. Grown 8vo, 
3s net 


Bailey —MY LADY OP ORANGE a 
Romance of the Netherlands in the 
Days of Alva, By H C Bailey W ith 
8 lUuatrations. Crown 8vo, 6s 


DougaU -BEGGARS ALL By L 
Douoall Crown 8vo, 3s 6d 


Doyle (A Conan) 

MICAH CLARKE a Tale of Mon 
month’s Rebellion With 10 Illus 
tratious Crown 8vo, 3s 6d 

THE REFUGEES a Talc of the Hugue- 
nots With 25 Illustrations Crown 
8vo, 8s 6d 

THE STARK MUNRO LE'ETERS 
Croivn 8io, 3s M 

THE CAPI AIN OF THE POLCSTAR, 
and other Tales Crown S\o 3s 6<I 


Beaconsfleld (The Earl of) 

NOVEIB AND TALES Complete in 
11 vols Crown 8vo, Is each 


Vivian Grey 
The Young Duke, etc. 
Alroy, Ixion, etc. 
Contarini, Fleming, 
etc, 

Taucred. 


Sybil 

Hennotta Temple 

Venetia 

Conlngsby 

Isitbair 

Endymion 


NOVELS AND TALES THE HUGH- 
ENDEN EDITION With 2 Portraits 
and 11 Vignettes. 11 vols Croivn 
8vo, 42s 


‘ Chela ’—A NEW DIVINITY, and 
other Stories of Hindu Life Bj 
‘ Chola Crown 8vo, 2s 6d 


Churchill — SAVROLA a Thie of the 
Revolution in Lanrania. By Winston 
Spencer Chdbohill Crown 8vo, 6s 


Crawford.— THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OP A TRAhIP By J H Cbi.wford 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece ‘ The 
Y^agrants, bv Fred Walker, and 8 
other Illustrations Crown 8vo, 6s net 


Creed-— THE VICAR OF ST LUKE’S 
a Novel By Sibyl Creed Or 8 vo, 6s 


Farrar (F W , Dean of CANTERBnnT) 

DARKNESS AND DAWN or. Scenes 
in the Day's of Nero An Historic 
Tale Crown 8vo, bs net 

GATHERING CLOUDS a Tale of the 
Days of St Chrysostom Crown 8\o, 
6s net, 

Fowler (Edith H ) 

THE YOUNG PRE TENDERS A Story 
of Child Life With 12 llhistratinns 
by Sir Philip Borne-Jones, Bart. 
Crown 8vo, Cs 

THE PROFESSOR’S CHILDREN 
With 24 Illiislritioii!, by Ethel 
Kate Bcroess Crown Svo, Cs 

Francis (M E ) 

YEOMAN FLEETV OOD Cr Svo G< 

PASTORALS OF DORSET With 8 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s 

Froude- THE TWO CHIEFS OF 
DUE BOY an Irish Romance of the 
Last Centurv By J t Mis A Erolde. 
Crow a Svo, 8s 6<i 

G-urdon —MEMORIES AND 
FANCIES SulTolk Taks ami o’ln r 
Stones, Fairv Ugends . Poems, Miv 
cillaneous jVrticlea By the late Lady 
Ca-hlla Gdrdon Crown 8to, Ss 



t6 LONG^f 4Ni> 4Wn CO 6 iXD4ICD AiXD G/ hAL UOkhi 
Fiction, Humour, cXc —conitnucd 


Haggard (H Umm) 

AUAN QUATUMMN W iU> 31 
UluRtralion^ Cruv u S1.0, fi'/ 

A1 LAN S ^\ It h N\ )Ui 31 llliisU Uiou-, 

S\r>, S'; (K 

B1 Al'rULl' N\ itli FiDiAisiMc < iinl 
AipnpUt CroviiSso, 3 Ci/ 

HI VCK IILAIM ANTI WHITI 
UL NUT, nnii oUn.r >Vl 'i 

Crown C- 

CLl Ol'ATR \ IN nil Si niuslralioiiB 
Crown 8\ ) 3-; bf 

COLOMl riCAiari 11 \ Witli 

Tioiitiipi u Mill Nr^^mUe Ciowii 
b\o i bd 

DAWN \\ ith IG Illustrations Crown 
S\o M 

DOClOin IIERM- Cr8\o,3<Cd 1 

LRIC B1 K.llThN 1 S NS illi M Ulus 
tnti'in'' Crown 8vo O-r Orf 

HFAKT OT THT WOBI D W itli ID 
niubtntions Crown 8\o 3s M 

JOAN llASTL With 20 Illustrations 
Crown 8io 3s 6d 

LYSBETH With 25 Illustrations 
Crown 8\ 0 6s 

MAIWAS REVENGE Or 8\o Is 6(7 

AIONTLZUMA'S EAEGnTER With I 
24 Illii'itratious. Crown 8vo, 3s W 

MR MLESON’S WILL With 16 

niuatrations Crown 810, 3s Cd 

NADA THE LILY With 23 niu» 
trations Crown 8\o, 3s Od 

SHE With 32 niustrations Crown 
8io, 3s 6d 

SWALLOW a Talo of the Great Irek 
With 8 Ulns trations Crow ti8\ 0,6s 

THE PEOPLE OP THE MIST With 
16 Illustrations Crown 8\o, 3s 6d 

THE WITCH’S HEAD With 16 

Illiistrations. Crown 8to, 3# 6d 

Haggard and Lang —THE 

WORLD’S DESIRE By H RroEui 

HAroAno and Audrew LA^o With 

27 Illustrations Crown 810, 3s 6d I 


Hartc - IN TilF CARQLINT/- 
W UOD-b null othur btoriei Rv Burr 
lUarr Crown S'o 3* (yl 

Hope -THI lU \LT 01 I’PINt L-sw 
O-'RA Bt AMHii T Huir W ph h 
lllu'-'rations hj JoiPt WllUAVsos 
Crown S\o, 3s Cat 

How ard —THE UNDOING OP JOHN 
Bin W ■'Tl 1 ’ R> I*m 1 i Maui i Hoi 
Aim Crown Sio, Gs 

Toronto wbI'ICHI •> IN l^AVI N- 
DTR PLl'L AND (.U! I N lU 
III O'!!; K .1) iiO'ir Author of *Tli'-> 
Men in a li'iit ' etr CrownSio.T 3/ 

Tovco -OLD Cl LTIC ROM \NC1^ 
I'woUe of the incvKl hcnitiful of the 
Ancient Irlli Romantic Tails Tm is 
I iti'I from the Gai Hu Bv P W liiui 
LED Crown Sio, 3s bd 

Lang— A MONK OT HTT a Stn'j of 
the Dtja ol InmofAru By A* i>iin\ 
Ltso NN ith 1 1 IHiiitritionsb) ‘^ri « tv 
iMAcr Crow n8\ 0,3s Cd 

Lovett Yoatfl —THE CHI \ VLILU 
DAi.niAC B\ b Lrtrrr Nf-ATA 
Grown 8'0, 3s Gd 

Lyall (Ldva) 

THE AUlOUIOCslLVPHY OF A 
bIjANDER hep 8io Is i-ewctL 
PrcitntaUou J dUinit N\ iih *>0 Hlns- 
tritious !)> l^NCELOT bittD Cr 
8\o, 2s &f 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OT A 
TRUTH h'cp.8\o, Is sewed, 1* 37 
cloth 

DOREEN The btor\ of a Sinf,er 
Crown 8\o, 6s 

WAYTARING MEN a Storj of Theat- 
rical Life. Crown 8io, 6s 
HOPE THE HERMIT a Roniaino of 
Borrow dale Crown 8\ o, Cs 

liar oh mont.— IN TH E N A M E 0 T N 
WOjM^VN a Romance B\ YuTlltll 
W MvnenMONT With 8 Hlustnitinns 
Crown S\o, 6s 

Mason and Lang —PARSON 
ICLEEY B> A E W M.\so% and 
ANbKhw LaSO Crown 810, 6 j 



^fONGMANS AND CO ‘S STANDARD AND GENERAL WORKS 
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Fiction, Humour, etc — continued 


Max Mxiller —DEUTSCHE LTEBE 
(GERULA-N" LOVE) Fragnienta from 
the Papers of an Alien CoUtcted by 
F hlAX MOllbr Translated from the 
German bj G A M Crown 8vo, 5s 


Morris (Wiluam)— 

THE STORY OP GRETTIR THE 
STRONG Translated from the Ice- 
landic by EmfKR Maomjsso\ and 
WiLLiAJi AIorris Cronn 8vo, 6s 
net 


Melville (G J Whttb) 


The Gladiators 
3he Inlerpieter 
Good for Nothing 
Tile Queen’s Hanes. 


Holmby Honse 
Kate Co\entr> 
Digby Qraiiil 
General Bounce 


Crown 8vo, la 6ii each 


- Memman — FLOTSAM A Story of 
the Indian Mutiny By Henri Seton 
Merriman With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by H G MxssKr Crown 
Sto, 3s 6d 


THREE NORTHERN LOVE 
STORIES, and other Tnle.s Trans 
Intid from the Icelaiuho bj EirIrr 
Maondsson and William Morris 
Crown 8vo 8s net 

*,* For Mr Wilham Moms s Poetical 
Works, see pp 23 and 24 

Mevirman (Cardiml) 

LOSS AND GAIN Tlie Stor3 of a 
Convert Crown 8\o Vubtnet hdi 
ivon, 6s , Pojjitlar Edition, 8s 8d 


Morns (Wilham) 

THE SUNDERING FLOOD a Ro- 
mance Crown 8vo, 7s 8d 

THE WATER OP THE WONDROUS 
ISLES Crown 8vo, 7s 6d 

THE WELL AT THE WORLD’S END 
2 V ols 8vo, 28s j 


CALLISTA a Tale of the Third 
Century Crown 8vo UubinU Ldi 
iton, 6s , Popular Fdiium, 8s 8d 

Plulllpps-Wolley — SNAP A Le 

tend of the Lone Mountain By C 
Philupps-Wollfi W iih 13 Illnstm 
tfons Crown 8\o, 3s 8d 

Raymond (Walter). 


THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD 
Crown l!vo, 6s net 

THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING 
PLAIN, which has been also called 
The Land of the Lmng Men orllie 
Acre of the Undjing Square post 
8vo, 6s net 

THE ROOTS OP THE MOUNTAINS, 
w herein is told somewhat of the Lnes 
of tlie Men of Burgdale, their Friends, 
their Neighbours, their Foemeii, and 
their Fellows in Arms Wnttcn in 
Prose and Verse. Square cr S\o, 8s 

A TALE OF THE HOUSE OP THE 
WOLFINGS, and all the Kindreds of 
the Mark Wntten in Prose and 
Verse Sqnare crown 8vo, 6s 

A DREVM OF JOHN BALL, AND 
A KING S LESSON 12mo, Is 8<l 

NEWS FROM NOWHERE or. An 
Epoch of Rest Being some Chapters 
from an Utopian Romanco Post 8vo, 
Is 8d 


TWO MEN 0 MENDir Cr 8io, R* 

NO SOUL ABOVE JIONBI CY Svo, 
6s 

Reader —PRIISTESS AND QUI hN 
a Tale of the White Races ol Mcnico 
Being the Adienturcs of Igiiigem and 
her Twenty six Fair Maidens B\ 

I E'ULT E Reader llhisiratcd b\ 
Emilt IC, Reader Crown b\o, 6v 

Ridley —ANNE MAIN WABING I!\ 
Alicf Ridlei , Autlior of ‘ The Stor\ of 
Aline Crown 8>o, 6s 

Sewell (Elizabeth M ) 

A Glimpse of the Worhk | Ama Herbert 
Laneton Parsonage. Clcae Hal! 

Margaret Perenrn Gertrinb 

Kathcnne Aahtou j Uonit Lift 

Ilie Earl s Daughter j After T i(» 

Tlie Experience of Life | Li'-ul c Loro. 
Crown 8w, Is 8d each, cloth plain , 
2s 6<i. each cloth extra gilt edpox 
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Fiction, Humour, etc . — continued 


Somerville CE ) and Hosb 
(M \nm) 

SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN 
IlilbH R M With 31 IllustrationH 
bj E CE SOMFRMLLE Cro\Mi8\o 6s 

the real charlotte Crown 
S\o, 3s 6rf 

THE SILVER FOX. Cr 8ro, 3s &d. 

StebLlng — PROBABLE TALES 
EiLtedby W Stebbino Cr 8vo, Is 6<i 

Stevenson (Robert Losib) 

the STRANGE CASE OF DR 
JBKYLL AND MR H'tDE Fcp 
8\o, Is BeWKiI, Is 6ti cloth 

the strance case of dr. 

JEKALL AND MR. HYDE, WITH 
OlHEK lABLL-S Cr 8%o, 3s bd 

MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS 
— THE DIN AM I TER B) Robhit 
Louis &te\brso\ and Faiojt 
DE GHIFT Stenerson Ctowb 8vo, I 
is ed 

THE WRONG BOX By Robert 
Louis SiEiEasoh and Lloyd Os 
BOURNE. Cronn 8vo, 3s 6d 

Suttner —LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS 
{Jjie Waffen Nteder) The Autohio- 
CTiphv of Martha \on Tilling Bj 
Birth A von Suttner, Translated by 
T HOL.MES Croivn 8vo, Is 6d 

Svran.— BALIiAST By Myra Swan 
Crown 8\ 0,6s I 


Taylor —EARLY ITALIAN LOVE- 
SIORIES Taken from the Onginals 
hi Una Taylor. With 18 Jliustra 
tions by H J Ford Crown 4to, 15s 
net. 


Trollope (Anthony). 

THE WARDEN Crown 8vo, Is 6d 

BARCHESTER TOWERS Crown 8to, 
Is 6d 


Walford (L. B ) 

A STIFFNECKED GENERATION 
Crown 8vo, 2s 6fi 
COUSINS Crown 8vo, 2s M 
DICKNETHERBY Cr 8\o, 2s 6<f 
rVA KILDARE a Matrimonial Pro 
bleni. Grown 8vo, 2s 6rf 
LEDDY MARGET Cr 8vo, 2s Qd 
MR SMITH a Part of hla Life. Cr 
8\o, 2s 6d 

NAN, and other Stones Crown 8vo, 
2s 6d 

ONE OF OURSELVES Cr 8to, 6s 
PAULINE Crown 8vo, 2s 6d 
• PLOUGHED,’ and other Storie.a Cr 
8vo, 2s 6ff 

THE BABY S GRANDMOTHER 
Crown 8\o, 2s Orf 

THE HISTORY OF A WEEK. Cr 
8vo, 2s Od 

THE INTRUDERS Cr 8\o, 2s 6rf 
THE MATCHMAKER Cr 8vo 2s Gd 
THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA Cr 
Sv 0 , 2s 6ii 

THE ONE GOOD GUEST Crown 
8vo, 2s Gd 

TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS Cr 
8vo, 2s 6(2 

"Ward— ONE POOR SCRUPLE By 
Mrs Wilfrid Ward Crown 8\o, 6s 

West- EDMUND FULLESTON or, 
The Famih E\il Guiius By B B 
West, Autlior of ' Hair Hours with tbe 
Millionaires,’ etc Crown 8vo, 6s 

Weyman (Stanley) 

THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF With 
Frontispiece and Vignette Crown 
8vo, 3s Gd 

A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE IVith 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr 8^o, 6s 
THE RED COCKADE With Froiitis 
piece and Vignette Crown S\o, 6s 
' SHREWSBURY With 24 Illustra- 
tions by CuAUDB A SHErrtRSON 
Cr 8\o, 6s 

SOPHIA. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8to, 6s 
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Popular Science (Natural History, etc ) 


Butler — OUE HOUSEHOLD IN- 
SECTS An Account of the Insect- 
Pests found in Dwelling-Houses By 
Edward A. Bdtlfr, BA., B So 
fLond.) With 113 Dlustrations. Cr 
8to, 8s 6d. 


Pumeaux (W ) 

THE OUTDOOB WORLD, or, The 
Young Collector’s Handbook. With 
18 Plates (16 of which are coloured), 
and 649 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, 6s net 

BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 
(British) With 12 coloured Plates 
and 241 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, 6s net 

LIFE IN PONDS AND STREAhlS. 
With 8 coloured Plates and 331 Ulus 
trabons in the Text. Cr 8vo, 6s net 


Hartwig (Dr Geokqk). 

THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WON- 
DERS With 12 Plates and 303 
Woodcuts 8 VO, 7s net 

THE TROPICAL WORLD With 8 
Plates and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo, 7s 
net 

THE POLAR WORLD With 3 Maps. 
8 Plates and 86 Woodcuts 8vo, 7s 
net 

THE SOBTERRANEAN WORLD 
With 3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts 8vo, 
7s net 

HEROES OF THE POLAR WORLD 
With 19 Illustrations Crown Sro, 2s 

WONDERS OP THE TROPICAL 
FORESTS With 40 Illustrations 
Crown 8vo, 2s 

WORKERS UNDER THE GROUND 
With 29 Illustrations Crown S\o 2s 

MARVELS OVER OUR HEADS 
With 29 Illuatrabons Crown Sv 0, 2s 

SEA MONSTERS AND SEV BIRDS 
With 76 Tllnstrahons Cr 8vo, 2s 6d 


Haitwig (Dr Georqf)— coniniMsd 

DENIZENS OF THE DEEP With 
117 Illnstrabons Cron n 8ro, 2s 6d 

VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES 
With 30 Illusbatious Cr 81 0 2s 6c/ 

WILD AMIAIALS OP THE TROPICS 
With 66 Illustrabons Cr 8vo, 3s 6d 

Helmholtz —POPULAR LECTURES 
ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS Bi 
HERMAVt VON Hlumholtz VVith 68 
Woodcuts 2voIs Cr Svo, 8s 6d each 

Hudson (W H ) 

NA'TURB IN DOAVNLAND 12 Plates 
and 14 Illustrstions in the Text, bj 
A- D McCoRinok 8vo 10s 6rf net 

BRITISH BIRDS With a Chapter on 
Structure and Classificabon bj Fr.vnk 
E BiJDDABD, F K fa With 16 Plates 
(8 of which are Coloured), and over 
100 ninstrations in the Text Crown 
8vo, 6s net. 

BIRDS m LONDON With 17 Plates 
and 15 lUustrations in the 'Text, by 
Bbtan Hook, A D McCormick 
and from Photographs from Nature, 
ba R B Lodge 8io, 12s 

Proctor (Richard A.) 

LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE 
HOURS Familiar Es.saison Scien- 
tific Subjects First Senes Cnmn 
8vo, 3s 6rf 

ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH 
Familiar Esmivs on Scientific Subject* 
Crown 8vo Ss 6d 

PLEASANT WAYS IN SCIENCE 
Crown 8\o, 3s 6rf 

NATURE STUDIES Br R A Proc- 
tor, Grant Allen, A Miiaon, T 
Foster and F Ci odd Cr 8\ 0, 3s 6d 

LEISURE READINGS B\ R A. 
Proctor, E Clodd, A MTlso i, T 
Foster and A C Ran yard Crown 
8vo, 3s 6d 
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Popular Science (Natural 

Stanley -A FAMILIAH HISTORY 
OF BIRDS. By E, Stanley, DD, 
formerly Bishop of Normch With 160 
Illustratioiis Croivn 8vo, 8a 6d 

"Wood (Rev J G ) 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS A De- 
scription of the Habitations of Animals, 
classed according to their Principle of 
Construction With 140 Dlnstrations 
8vo, 7a net. 

INSECTS AT HOME A Popular 
Account of Bntish Insects, their 
Structure, Habits and Transforms 
tions With 700 Illnstratlons 8vo, 
7a net. 

PElTiAND REVISITED With 33 
Illnatrations Crown 8vo, 3a 6ti 

OUT OF DOObb a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
Histon With 11 Illustrations. Cr 
8vo, 3s 6d 


History, etc .) — continued 

Wood (Rev J G )—«mUnued, 
STRANGE DWELLINGS a Descnp- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from ‘ Homes without 
Hands With 60 Dlustrations Cr 
8vo, 3a 6d 

BIRD LIFE OF THE BIBLE With 
' 32 Illustratfous Cros^uSio.Ss 6d 

WONDERFUL NESTS With 30 Dins 
trations Crown 8vo, 3a 6(f 
HOMES UNDER THE GROUND 
With 28 Illustrations Croivn 8io, 
3a 6d 

WILD ANIMALS OF THE BIBLE 
29 Illustrations Crovm 8io, 3s 6rf 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS OF THE 
BIBLE With 23 Illustrations Cr 
8vo, 3a 6(i 

THE BRANCH BUILDERS With 
28 Ulustmtions Crown Svo, 2s 6d 
SOCIAL HABITATIONS iVND PAR- 
ASITIC NESIE With 18 Hlustrn- 
tions. Crown, 8to, 2a 


Works of Reference 


Gwilt-AN ENCYCLOPiEDIA OF 
ARCHITECTURE Bj Joseph Gw ilt, 
F S A Revised (1888), with altera- 
tions and Considerable Additions by 
Wt vTT Patworth With 1700 En- 
gravings 8vo, 21a net. 

Maunder (Sajicel) I 

BI OGRAPHIf AL TREASURY With ' 
'lupplement bionght down to 1889 
Bj Rev JA^rEl> Wood Fcp 8to, 6s 

TREASURY OP GEOGRAPHY, 
Phjsical, Historical, Descriptive and 
PohticaL W ith 7 Maps and 16 Plates 
Fcp Svo, 6a 

THE TREASURY OF BIBLE KNOW- 
LEDGE Bj the Rev J Ayre, M A 
With 6 Maps, 16 Plate,s, and 300 Wood- 
cuts Fcp Svo, Oa 

TREASURY OP KNOWLEDGE AND 
LIBRARY OP REFERENCE. Fcp 
8\o, Ga 

HISTORICAL TREASURY Fcp Svo. 
6a 


Matinder (Samuel)— conftnuad 

THE TREASURY OF BOTANY 
Edited bj J LlNTiLEt, P R S , and T 
Moore, F L S With 274 Woodcuts 
and 20 Steel Plates 2 vols. Fcp 
Svo, 12s 


Roeat —THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES Classined 
and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Idea.a and assist in Literary 
Composition Bj Peter IRark Roqet, 
M D , F R S Recomposed tlirongliout, 
enlnrgi d and improved, partly from the 
Author s Note^ and w ith a full Index, bj 
the Author s Son, John Lewis Roqet 
Crown Svo, 10* 6d. 


WiHich —POPULAR TABLES for 
ginug information for ascertaining the 
mine of Lifehold, Leasehold, and Clinrch 
Property, the Public Funds, etc By 
Charles M Willicr Edited by H 
Bence Jones Crown 8vo, 10* G<1 
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Children's Books 


Brown— TUn HOOK 01 ' SAIN^'K 
AM) 1 mi M»lO HI \bTij H\ 
AniDR ) \iu 1 1 1 Hiums Ss»th t* 
UlutVilt 3 1- I>\ t- \Ns\ Y. CoilY Cr 
'Svo, if t(/ mu 

Buckl'ind -'J'S\0 LllTW HUN’ 
AA\\\^ \ hjiltil from tlii> Frtmli 

v>r 1/itH 1)1 •‘N0\dU< H\ 1 Mll^ 
Hlimami \\ till 110 Ilhi^lnttoim li} 
CinuAiPiv lro\\n6vo 

Corbin nnd Gonifr —UH( niKb OH 
Tin M- \ lt\ MMiir U'HTtiN OoB 

Jiis niiil f 'If Mil M lUr\TtiN Otiisij Witli 
bratriii},-. hj 1 J Bi.MfLTT Oblong 
4 lo, liairtlt, 3 t Cif 

Crako (IKt A 1 ) ) 

HDbY Tnt FAIH, or, Tlio birtt 
('liminrip of 'l^sctnduno CrownSto, 
li U' t 

AJ.KJAHTilEDAM: or, TIio Secoml 
Clironicli of A tccndano, Crown 

b\o, 2 j nut 

THK RIVAL IIEIUS being the Tlnrd 
and last Chroniule of Ascenduno 
CVtrwn h\o, U-t net. 

TITR IIOTJSI. OF WALDERKE. A 
'Ink of till CloisUr and tla Foresd In 
(lit Da\s of the Baroua’ AVars Cr 
S\o, ‘ 2 < net 

BRIAN FIT/ COUNT A Story of 
Wallingford Castle and Dorohoster 
Alii)o\ Crown 8 \o, 2 j net 

Honty {G A ) — Edited by 

YULKLOGS He\en Stories by lanous 
Author^ With 61 Illastratious Cr 
8 vo 6 t 

YUl-L-TIBL NARNS Ton Slones bj 
tarious Authors With 45 Ulustra 
tions Crown 8 io, 6 j 

Lang (A^DIU■w) —Edited by 

THE BLUb FAIRY BOOK With 138 
Illustrations CrowTi 8 io, Oj 

TUE RED FAIin BOOK With 100 
IHustratioufl Crown 8 \o, 6 s 

a’lIE GREEN FA 1 R\ BOOK With 
09 Tllustratioiis Crovm 8 \o, 85 


Lang(ANDiinw) — Iditcdln — cmlinvnl 

Till. (. 1:1 A lAlRA BOOK A\ itli 65 
llluhti-iliiins Crown 8\o, Os 

1 HE Y1 LI UA\ 1 airy book AA'ith 
401 Itlii'-lr itioiis trnwn S\o, Os 

IHL I’lNK lAlRA BOOK Willi 67 

Illustntioiis Crown Svo, Os 

THE BLUE POETRY BOOK AVith 
100 lllustratioiiu Crown bto, 6s 

THE TRUE STORA LOOK AA'ith 
06 Illustrations Crown bio, 6s 

THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK 
AVith 100 Illustrations Cr S\o, Os 

THE AxMMAL SfORY BOOK With 
67 Illustrations Crown bto 6s 

THE RED BOOK OF ANJiAUL 
SlORlLt) Witli 65 Illustmtions 
Crow n S\ o, 6 j 

THE Al'sABlAN NIGHTS ENTER 
TAIN MLNl'S With 60 Illnstrations 
Crown Svo, C 5 

Moade (L. T ) 

DADDY’S BOY AVith 8 Illustrations 
Crown 810 , 3j not. 

DEB AND THE DUCHESS AVith 7 
Illustrations Crown 8 \o, 3? net 

THE BBRESFORD PRIZE AVith 7 
Illustrations Croivn 8 \o, 3s net 

THE HOUSE OF SURPRISES AVith 
6 Illustrations Crown bto, Ss ueU 

Praeger (Rosamond) 

THE ADA’ENTURES OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES HECTOR, 
HONORIA AND ALISANDER A 
Stort in Pictures AVith 24 Colourtd 
Pictures and 24 OuthiiB Piotures 
Oblong 4to, 3s 6 (i 

TUB FURTHER DOINGS OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES AVith 24 
Coloured Pictures and 24 Outline 
Pictures Oblong 4to, 3s 6d 

Stevenson — A CHILD’S GARDEN 

01 VERSES By Robert Louis 

STirvKNsON Fop Svo, 6s 
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Children’s Books — continued 
Upton (FiiORBNCB K and Bbrtha) 


THE AHVENTUKES OF TWO DUTCH 
DOLLS AND A ’GOLLIWOGG’ 
Witk 81 Coloured Plates Oblong 4to, 
6j 

THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE SEA- 
Sn)E Wvtb SI Coloured Plates 
Oblong 4to, 6s 

THE GOLLIWOGG IN WAR With 
31 Coloured Plates Oblong 4to, 6s 


Upton (FLOEE^OB K. and Bertha) — 
continued. 


THE GOLLIWOGG’S BICYCLE 
CLUB With 31 Coloured Plates 
Oblong 4to, 63 


THE GOLLIWOGG’S POLAB AD 
VENTURES With 31 Coloured 
Plates Oblong 4to, 6s 

THE VEGE MEN S REVENGE With 
31 Coloured Plates Oblong 4to, 63 


THE SILVER LIBRARY. 

CrouTi 8\o 3s 6rf each VoLTJStE. 


Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands 
With 17 Illustrations 3i Qd 
Bagehot’s {W ) Biographical Studies 
3s 6<I 

Bagehot’s (W ) Economic Studies 3s 6d 

Bagehot’s (W ) Literary Studies. With 
Portrait S'ols 3s 6rf each 
Baker’s (Sir S V/ ) Eight Years In Ceylon 
With 6 Illustrations 3s 6(1 
Baker’s (Sir S W ) Klfle and Hound In 
Ceylon With 6 Illustrations 3s 6(7 
Barlng-Gould’s (Rev B ) Curious Myths of 
the Middle Ages Ss 6(7 
Barlng-Gould’s (Roy S ) Origin and De 
Yelopmont of Bellglous Belief 2 vols 
3s 0(7 each 

Becker sJW A ) Oallus or, Roman Scenes 
in the 'Time of Augustus With 2b Illus- 
trations 33 6(7 

Becker’s (\7 A ) Oharlcles or, lllustra 
tions of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks With 26 Illustrations 3s 6(7 
Bent’s (J T ) The Ruined Cities of Ma- 
shonaland With 117 Hlustrations 
3s 6(7 

Brassey’s (Lady) A Voyage In the ‘Son- 
beam ’ With 66 Illustrations 3s 6(7 
Ohurohlll’s CW Spencer) The Story of tho 
Malnkand Field Force, 1897 With 6 
Slaps and Plans 3s 6rf. 

Olodd s (E ) Story of Creation a Plain 
Account of Evolution With 77 Hlus- 
trations 3s 6d 


Conybeare (Rev W J ) and Howson’s 
(Very Rev J S ) Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul With 41) lUuslrations 8s 6(7 

DongairB(L)BeggarsAn,aNotel 3s 6(7 

Doyle’s (A Conan) Hlcah Clarke A Tale 
of Monmouth s Rebellion With 10 
Illustrations Ss 6(7 

Doyle’s (A Conan) The Captain of the 
Polestar, and other Tales. 3s 6(7 

Doyle’a (A Conan) The Refugees A 

Tale ol the Huguenots With 25 II 
lustrations 3s 6c7 

Doyle’s (A Conan) The Stark Munro 

Jjotterfl 3s 6(7 

Fronde’s (J A ) The History of England, 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada 12 lols 3s 
6(7 each 

Fronde’s (J A ) The English In Ireland. 
3 vols lOs 6(7 

Fronde’s (J A ) The Divorce of Catherine 
of Aragon 3s 6(7 

Froude’s (J A ) The Spanish Story of 
the Armada, and other Essays 84 6(7 

Fronde’s (J A ) English Seamen in the 
Sixteenth Century 3s 6(7 

Broude’s (J A) Short Studies on Great 
Bnbjeots 4 v ols 3s 6(7 each, 

Froude’s (J A ) The Council of Trent. 
8s 6(7 

Ftoude’s (J A ) Thomas Carlyle a 
History of his Life 
1795 1335 2yols 7s 
1834-1881 2 voH 7s 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY— 


Fronde’s (J A ) Csesar a Sketch 3 j 6<i 

Fronde’s (J A ) Oceana, or England 
and her Colonies With 9 Ulnstrations 
3s U 

Fronde’s ( J A ) The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy an Irish Romance of the Last Cen- 
tury 3s. 6<f 

Fronde’s (J A.) Life and Letters of Eras- 
mns 3s 6d 

Cleig’s (Roy G R ) Life of the Dnko of 
Wellington With Portrait 8s 6d 

CroYllle’s (C C F) Journal of the 
Reigns of King George lY , King 
William IV , and Qneen Victoria. 

8 vols 3s each. 

Haggard’s (H R ) She A History of 
Adventure With 32 Ulnstrations. 8s 6rf 

Haggard’s (H R ) Allan Quatermaln 
With 20 Ulnstrations 3s 6d 

Haggard’s (H R ) Colonel Qnarltoh, 
Y C a Tale of Country Life With 
ProntispiLoe and Vignette 3s 6d 

Haggard s (H R ) Cleopatra. With 29 
Illustrations * 8s 6d 

Haggard’s (H R ) Eric Brighteyes 

With 61 lUnstratioiis. 3s 6d 

Haggard’s (H R ) Beatrice With 

Frontispiece and Vignette 3s 6(f 

Haggard’s (H R ) Allan’s Wife With 
34 lUnstrations 3s 6d 

Haggard’s (H R ) Montezuma’s Dangh- 
ter With 25 Illnstntions 8s 

Haggard’s (H R ) The VTltoh’s Hoad 
With 16 Illustrations. 3s 6d. 

Haggard’s (H R ) Mr Hoeson’s WllL 
With 16 Illustrations 8s 6d 

Haggard s (H R ) Hada the Lily With 
^ Illustration'! 3s 6<f 

Haggard s (H R ) Dawn With 16 lUns 
tntious 3s 6rf 

Haggard’s (H R ) The People of the Mist, 
itli 10 Illustrations 8'! 5d 

Haggard’s (H R ) Joan Haste With 20 
Illustntions 81 61/ 

Haggard s (H. R ) Heart of the World 
With 15 Illustintions. 3s M, 


Haggard (H R ) and Lang's (A.) The 
World’s Desire With27nins 3s 6d 

Harte’s (Bret) In the Carqnlnez Woods, 
and other Stories 3s 6d 

Helmholtz’s (Hermann yon) Popular Leo 
inros on Solentlllo Subjects With 68 
lUustrations 2 vols 3s 6d each 

Hope’s (Anthony) The Heart of Princess 
Osra. With 9 Illiistrations 3s 6d 

Howltt's (W ) Visits to Remarkable 
Places With 80 Illustrations 3s 6d 

Jefferies’ (R ) The Story of My Heart Mv 
Autobiography With Portrait 3s 6rf 

Jefferies’ (R ) Field and Hedgerow 
With Portrait. 3s 6d 

Jefferies’ (R ) Red Deer With 17 lUns- 
trations. Ss 6d 

Jefferies’ (R ) Wood Maglo a Fable 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by R 
V B 8s 6d 

Jefferies’ (R ) The Tollers of the Field 
With Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 
bury Cathedral 8s 6rf 

Kayo (Sir J ) and Malleson’s (Colonel) 
History of the Indian Mutiny of 
1837-8 6 vols 3s 6rf each 

Knight’s (E F ) The Cruise of the ‘Alerte’ 
the Nairatne of a Search for Treasure 
on the Desert Island of Tnnidad. With 
2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 8s 6d 

Knight’s (E F ) Where Throe Empires 
Meet a Karrative of Recent Traiel m 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistaii, 
GUgit. With a Map and 54 Illustra- 
tions 3s 6d 

Knight’s (E P) The ‘Falcon’ on the 

Baltic a Coasting Voyage from Ham 

mersmith to Copenhagen in a Tliree- 
Ton Vacht. With Map and 11 llliis 
trations 3s 6d 

Kostlln’s (J ) Life of Lutlier With 62 
Illustrations and 4 Facsimiles of MSS 
3s 6d 

Lang s (A ) Angling Sketches With 20 
Hlustrations 8s M 

Lang's (A ) Myth, Ritual and Religion 
2 lols 7s 
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THE SILVER LIBRARY — continued 


Lang s (A ) Custom and Myth 
of Enrh Usage and Belief 

Lang B (A ) Cock Lane and Common- 
Sense M dti 

Lang’s (A ) A Honk of Fife a Story of 
the Di\s of Joan of Aro. With la 11- 
hivtritious 3s 6rf 

Lang’s (A ) The Book of Dreams and 
Ghosts 3s 6d 

Lees (J A ) and Glutterbuck’s {W J ) B C 
1887, A Ramble In British Columbia- 
With Maps and 76 Ulnstrationg. 3s C(f 

Levett- Yeats’ (8 ) The Chevalier 
D’Aurlac 3s 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Complete Works 
With 12 Portraits ‘ Albany ’ Edition 
12 lols 3s each 

Macaulay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome, eto With Portrait and 
4 Illustrations to the ‘ Lays ' 3s Sd 

liaoleod’B (HD) Elements of Banking 
8s 6A 

Marbots (Baron de) Uemoits, Trans 
lateJ 2 Tols 7s 

Marshman s (J C ) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock 8s M 

Herlvale s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire Svols. 3s 6d each 

Merrlman’s (H. S ) Flotsam a Story of 
the Indian Mutiny 3s W 

Mill’s (J 6 ) Political Economy 3s Bd 

Mill’s (J 8 ) System of Logic Ss 6d 

Milner’s (Geo ) Country Pleasures the 
Chronicle of a year chiefly in a Garden 
Ss 6d 

Nancen s (P ) ’The First Crossing of 
Greenland With 142 IllustrationB and 
a llap Ss 6d 

Phllllpps-WoIIey’s (0 1 Snap a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain With 13 Ulus 
tratious 3f 6d 

Proctor’s (K A ) The Orbs Around Us 

3s Cd 

Proctor’s (R A.) The Expanse of Heaven 

3s 6d 

Proctor’s (R A,) The Moon 8s 6d 

Proctor’s (B A) Other Worlds than 
Ours 3s 6d. 


Proctor 8 (R A ) Our Place among Inll- 
nltles a Senes of Ebsajs contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and Time 
with the Infinities around us. 3s 6d 

Proctor’s (R. A ) Other Suns than 

Ours 8s 6d 

Proctor’s (B A ) Light Solonce for 
Lelsnre Hours, First Senes 3s 6rf 

Proctor’s (R A) Rough Ways made 
Smooth 3f 6d 

Proctor’s (R A ) Pleasant Ways In 

Science. Ss 6d 

Proctor’s (R A.) Myths and Marvels 
of Astronomy 3? 6d 
Proctor’s (R A ) Hatnro Studies 3s 6d 

Proctor’s (R A ) Leisure Readings Bi 
K A. PnocTon, Edward Clodd 
Andrew Wilson, Thomas Foster 
and A. C Ran yard With Ulustra 

tions 8s 6d 

Rossetti’s (Marla P ) A Shadow of Dante 
8s 6d 

Smith’s (R Bosworth) Carthage and the 
Carthaginians With Maps, Plans, eto 
3s ed 

Stanley’s (Bishop) Familiar History of 
Birds With ICO niustratinns Tt Gd 

Stephen s (Leslie) The Playground of 
Europe (The Alps) With 4 Ulustra 
tions 8s 6d 

Stevenson’s (R L.) The Strange Case of 
Dr JekyU and Mr Hyde, with other 
Fables 8s 6d 

Stevenson (R L ) and Osbourne’s (LI 1 

The Wrong Box Ss M 

Stevenson (RohL Louis) and Stevenson’s 
(Fanny van de Grift) More New Arabian 
Nights — The Dynamiter 3s Off 

Trevelyan’s (Sir 0 0 ) The Early History 
of Charles James Fox. Ss 6d 

Weyman’s (Stanley J ) The House of 
the Wolf a Romance 3s 6d 

Wood’s (Rev J G) Petland Kevlsited 
With ^ Illnstrations ^ 6d 

Wood’s (Rev J G ) Strange Dwellings 
With 60 Illustrations 3s 6d 

Wood’s (Rev J G ) Out of Doors With 

11 Illustrations 3s 6d. 


Studies 
3s 6d 
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Cookery, Domestic 

Acton —MODERN COOKERY By 
rLU\ Acton "Vrith 150 Woodcuta 
tcp S\o, 4s Crf 


Ancwin — SIMPLE HINTS ON 
CUOICIj op pood, with Tested and 
Eronomion] Recipes For Schools, 
lloinis mid Classes for Technical In 
Btruction Bj M C Anowin, Diplo- 
niato (First Class) of the National Union 
for the Tichnical l^ining of Womou, 
etc. Crown 6vo, Is 


Ashby— HEALTH IN THE NUR- 
SERY Bv Henhi Asmir, MD , 
FRCP \Vith 25 Illustrations Cr 
8vo, 3a net. 


Bull (Thomas, M D ). 

HINTS TO MOTHERS ON THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THEIR 
HEALTH DURING THE PERIOD 
OF PREGNANCY Fep 8vo, 
sowed, la 6rf , cloth, gilt edges, 2a 
net 

THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT 
OF CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND 
DISEIASE Fep 8\o, sewed. Is 6d , 
cloth, gilt edges, 2» net. 


De Sabs (Mbs ) 

CAKES AND CONFECTIONS A LA 
:M0DE Fep 8vo, Is 

DOGS A Manual for Amateurs Fep 
8\o, Is Gd 

DRESSED GAME AND POULTRY 
A LA MODE Fep 8vo, Is Cd 

DRESSED VEGETABLES 1 LA 
MODE Fep 8vo, Is 6d. 

DRINKS A LA MODE Fep 8 to, 
la 6d 

entrees X LA MODE. Fop 8to, 
Is 6d 

FLORAL DECORATIONS Fop 8vo, 
la 6d 


Management, etc. 

De Sails (Mbs ) — continued 

GARDENING X LA MODE. Fop 8ro 
Part I , Vigetabks, Is 6d Part 11 , 
PVuits, Is 6d 

NATIONAL IHANDS X LA MODE 
Fop Svo, Is 6d 

NEW L A ID EGGS Fop 8vo, Is 6d 

OYSTERS A LA MODE Pop Svo, 
la 6d 

PUDDINGS AND PASTRY X LA 
MODE Fep Svo, la 6d 

SAVOURIES A LA MODE. Fop 8vo, 
la 6d 

SOUPS AND DRESSED PISH X LA 
MODK Fop 8vo, Is 6d 

SWEETS AND SUPPER DISHES A 
LA MODE Fop 8\o, Is 6d 

TEMPTING DISHES FOR SMALL 
INCOMES Fop Svo, Is 6d 

WRINKLES AND NOTIONS FOR 
EVERY HOUSEHOLD Crown Svo, 
la 6d 


Lear— MAIGRE COOKERY By H. 
L. SiDNET Leak. 16iuo, 2s 

Mann (E. E.) 

LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF COOKERY 
RECIPE BOOK Crown Svo, Is 6d 

MANUAL OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
PRACTICAL COOKERY Cro^vn 
Svo, It 

Poole —COOKERY FOR THE DIA- 
BETIC By W H and Mrs Poole 
W ith Preface by Dr Pavy Pop Svo, 
2a 6d 


Botheram — HOUSEHOLD COOK 
ERY RECIPES By M A Rothebam, 
First Class Diplomde, National Traiiiiug 
School of Cooherj, London , Instmctrdss 
to the Bedfordshire Count) Council 
Crown Svo, 2s 
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The Fine Arts nnd Music 


Burns nnd Colcnso ■- LIVING 
an ATOM 'i U\ (Tcit L u'-’" \ 
U H A and RoiirrT I Oiivs-'S M A , 
M h 10 Jdal ,111 S:; ilif , < vh 

I'l it. cont iiliiiu 1 \ o 1 1 , on ,-(r) A 
^latiiiTi M lU or 1 till vli 1 if,urt (o) Tlit 
-mil 1 \nntnini->' d In a I'cirtfolio 

7s Od ml 


Hawhn \ 11 \T1100K OV Tilt 
HlbKlin OF 'iltcnilKTURU Rj 
A I' 1 H\Mn',AM With JTi 
111 j-.iiaiioii-. Crown b\u. 7) C>f 


HawoiR(R*n H R,) j 

Ml SIC VM) MORiVLS WKU Portrait I 
of tlu Anthnr nnd NnnieroiH lllii^- 
tnlions faunniilM and BngnvniM 
Crown 8vo, Cr net 

MY MUSICAL LIFL With Portrait 
of Richard \Vni,nLr and 3 Illuatra- 
tlons Crown 8vo, 6 j net. 


Moms (W II UAii)-o-itirvrt/ 

an AhhRR-b 1)1 IIM R1 0, A 1 Tilt 
01 pi'i/i.'i TO 
farUIRMi Ot Till JtlKMtNff- 
IIAM MLMCTPAL StTIOOl. 01 
ARl ON dlt-T tfllRliAftY. IS'd 
Sto 2 ul rrt. 


art ami I'Ht It! A1 T^ Ot Tilt 
t art 11 A 1>* utT. d t‘ vr.d at 
ttumlni Town Ihl! on ITUt Oc oW, 
Itel bv.i, M nrt. 

SOMl niNTW ON PATriRN OF' 
SKiNlNti a l/'CUu. iRlivf'rr 1 a* 
ill.' U orkmi, Ml net 'lk,.r, Rindon 
on loth DccimW, Thai b\o,2.* (W 

■ft 

ARClUTtCTUnt AM> HISTORT . 
VNOWl.MMlNNTH \RB1 \ Two 
Pap^r-i rx-a t hcfc". lit* NtckIj for tin 
Prut*, tion of Alien nl Bm!ilnii;a, Ibbl 
and ]5''J gro, 2* Crf in L 


Huish, Head and Longmau-— 

SAMPLER'? AND TAPESTRY FM- 
BROIDLRILS Bj M iiicua B IIoiui, 
LL B , also ‘Tlio btitchori of the 
Same,’ hy Mrs Hesd and 'torcun 
Smuilrrs, ha Mrs 0 1 Lo\OMAai 

\\ ith CO Re productions in Colour and [ 
40 lilustratioua in Monochromo 4to, 
±2 2s net 

Hullah— THE HISTORY OF MO 
BERN JIUSIC B) John Houah 
8vo, Sj Orf 

Kingsley —A HISTORY OF FRENCH 
art, Illl0-18d9 By BobrG Kl >osi,BY 
8\o, 12s Ctf not 

Macfarren — LECT’URLS ON HAR- 
MONY By Sir G A MaciaKnES 
8eo, 12s 


arts and on a ns t^MTs by 
M tMRtRS Ot Tin ARTS AND 
CRAifa tMllBlTlON aUt UTY 
W ith a Pri lace 1)\ \\ ILIJast Moiuiia 
t rowu fi\o, 2< bd net 


Iliclitor — LtcTERTS ON Tin NA 
TIONALGAUtl \ B\J P Rilutpu 
W ith 20 Plati -I nnd 7 lllu Iretiona in 
the Text Crown 4to, Pj 

Van Dyke —A Tt \T J.OOK ON THE 
HLSroRY Ot PAIMJNG Bv John 
C Y AS DvKr W ith 110 Illustrations. 
Crow n 8a 0 , 6s 

Willai d —HISTORY Ot MODERN 
ITALIAN ART B\ AsiiTos 1 outsB 
YVlU-Vlta M ilh Pheitogneaiire trontis 
piece oud 23 full page Illustrations be o, 
J8s not 


Matthny — PIANOFORTE TOKB 
PRODUCTION By Professor Tobiab 
J fATTHAY 

Morns (YViluaii) 

HOPES AND FPARS FOR ART F ire 
Lectures deluered m Birmingham, 
London, etc , in 1878-1881 Crown 
8\o, 4s Cd 


■Wellington —A DtECRlPTlVL AND 
nrSTOltrCAI CATALOGlLOt THE 
COLLI Cri’JON.S OF PICTURES ANTI 
ECUl Fl'URE AT APSLEY' HOUSE 
LONDON B\ Em IN, Dnthca.s of 
YVilliugton Illusti-ited b\ '>2 Photo- 
Eiigi-aeitus Bpecially osicuted by 
Ruaun Ci 1 MENT vt Co of Pans 2 
aols Royal 4to, i.6 bs net 
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Miscellaneous an 

Bagehot.— LITERAHY STUDIES B% 
Bagehot With Portrait 3 
vols CroMU 8\o, 3 j 6ti each 

Baker —EDUCATION AJTD LIFE 
Papers and Addresses B\ James H 
Baker, M A , LL D Croivn 8vo, 4s 6d 

Barmg-Goiild —CURIOUS MYTHS 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES Bj Re% S 
Barieg GrOUU) Crown 8vo, 3 j 6d 

Baynes — SHAEESPEARE STUDIES, 
and other Essa)s B} the late Thomas 
Spfscek BA\^ES, LL B , LL D Y'^ith 
a Biographical ikeface by Professor 
Lemhs Campbeil. Crown 8vo, la 6d 

Boyd (A K.H ) {‘ A K H B ’) 
AUTUMN HOLIDAYS OF A 
COUNTRY PARSON Crown 8vo, 
3s 6d 

COMMONPLACE PHILOSOPHER. 
Croivn 8vo, 3s 6d 

CRITICAL ESSAYS OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON Crown 8i o 3s 6d 

EAST COAST DAYS AND ME- 
MORIES Crown 8\o, Ss 6rf 

LANDSCAPES. CHURCHES AND 
MORtVLITlES. Crown Svo, 3s 6d 

LEISURE HOURS IN TOWN Crown 
Svo, 3s 6d. 

LESSONS OF MIDDLE AGE Crown 
Svo, 3s 6d 

OUR LITTLE LIFE Two Series 
Crown 8vo, Ss each 

OUR HOMELY COJIEDY AND 
TRAGEDY Crown Svo, 3s 6d 

RECREATIONS OP A COUNTRY 
PARSON Three Series Cronn Svo, 

3s 6d each 

Butler (Samhel) 

EREWHON Crown Svo, 6s 
THE AUTHORESS OF THE ODYS 
SEY, WHERE AND WHEN SHE 

ivr6te, who she was the 

USE SHE ^lADE OF THE ILIAD, 
AND HOW THE POEM GREW 
UNDER HER HANDS With 14 
Illnbtrataous Svo, 10s 6d 


I Critical Works 

Butlei (Samoel)— c<witi7i«€rf 

THE ILIAD OP HOMER Freely 
rendered into English Prose for the 
use of those that cannot read the 
original Crown Sio, 7s 6d 

THE ODYSSEY Rendered into Eng 
lish Prose for the nse of those who 
cannot re.ad the original With 4 
Maps and 7 Hlustrations 8\ o, 7s 6d 

SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS Recon 
sidered, and in part Rearranged, with 
Introductorj Chapters and a Reprint 
of the Onginal 1609 Edition Svo, 
ia» 6R 

Charities Register, THE ANNUAL, 
ALD DIGEST, being a Classified Re 
ster of Chanties in or aiailable in the 
etropohs With an Introduction by 
C S. Loch, Seeretarj to the Council of 
the Chanty Organisation Society, Lon 
don Svo, 4s 

Dickinson —KING ARTHUR IN 
CORNWALL By W Howship Dick- 
inson, ILD With 6 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 4s 6<L 

Bvans —THE ANCIENT STONE IM 
PLEMENTS, WEAPONS AND ORNA- 
MENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN Bi 
Sur John Evans, K.C R With 637 
Hlustrations. Svo, 285 

Exploded Ideas, AND OTHER 
EbSA YS. Bj the Author of ‘ Tunes and 
Days’ Crown Svo, 5s 

Haggard — A FARMER’S YEAR 
being his Commonplace Book for 1S9S 
Bv H Rider Haggard AVith 36 
Illnstrations b) G Leon Little and 8 
others. Croivn Svo, 7s Gd net 

Hodgson —OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. B> Shad 
worth H Hodgson, LLD Cron n Svo, 

85 6d 

Hoenig —INQUIRIES CONCERNING 
THE TACTICS OF THE PUTURE. 
By Fritz Hoenig With 1 Sketch in 
the Teid. and 5 Map*, Tmiiblated bj 
Captain H M Bower Sio, 15s net 
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Jefferies (Richard). I 

HELD A2JD HEDGEROW With] 

Portrait Croim 8\o, 3s 6ff 

THE STORY OF ffY HEART mj 
Autobio^aphy With Portrait aud 
Rci\ Preface by C J Longman 
OrowTi 810, 3s bd 

RED DEER With 17 lUustntioiis by 
J Charlton and H Tuaaly 
Crown 8\o, 3s 6d 

THE TOIL! RS OF THE FIELD Wtb 
Portrait trom the Bust in Salisbury 
CathedraL Crowu 8\ 0, 3s 6d 

WOOD MAGIC a Fable With Eron 
tispiece and Vignette by E. V B 
Crown 8vo 3s (id 

Jekyll (Gertrude) 

HOME AMD GARDEN Notes and 
Tliougbts, Practical and Cnlical, of a ' 
Worker 111 both With 53 llliistra 
tionsfrom Photographs by the Author 
8vo, lOs 6d net 

WOOD AND GARDEN Notes and 
Tlionghte, Practical aud CriUoal, of a 
Working Amateur With 71 Photo 
graphs. 8i o, 10s 8ii not 

Johnson (J A J H ) 

THE PATENTEES MANUAL n 
Treatise on the laav and Practice of 
Letters Patent 8io 10s Od 

AN EPITOME OF THE LAW AND 
PRACTICE CONNECTED WITH 
PATENTS FOR INVFN3 IONS 
With a Reprint of the Patents Acts 
of 1883, 1865, 1886 and 1888 Crown 
8vo, 2s 6d 

Joyce —THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY 
OP IRISH NAMES OF PLACES B\ 
P W JoTCE, LL.D 2 vola. Crown 
8vo, 6s. each, 

Lang (Andukw). 

LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS 
Fep 8vo, 2s 6d net 

BOOKS AND BOOKMEN With 2 
Coloured Plates and 17 lUiistrations. 
Fep 8\o, 2s bd net 

OLD FRIENDS Pep 8vo, 2s Od net 


Lang (Andrew) — conlmncd 

LETTERS ON LITERATURE Fep 
8vo, 2s 0(1 not 

ESSAYS IN LITTLE With Portrait 
of the Author Crown 8vo, 2s 6d 

COCK LANE ANT) COMMON-SENSE 
Crown 8a 0, 3s Gd 

THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND 
GHOSTS Crown 8\o 3s bd 

Madden -THE DIARY OF MASTER 
WILLIAM SILFNOE a Study ol 
Shakespeare and Eliiabethau Sport 
By the Right Hon D H Madden 
Vice Chancellor of the Univcrsitv of 
Dabhn Sro, IGs 

Mary on — HOW THE GARDEN 
GREW Ba M MID Many ON With 4 
Illustrations by Gordon Bovtne. Or 
8vo 5s net 

Matthews (Brandlr) 

NOTES ON bPEb CH-MAKING Fop 
8a 0, Is 6d net 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE SHORl 
STORY FcpSao, Isfld 

Max Muller (The Right Hon I ) 

CHIPS FROM A GI RMAN IVORK 
SHOP Vol I Recent Essays am 
Addresses, Crown 8vo, 5s 

Vol II Biographical Essays Croaai 
8vo, 6s 

Vol rn Es-says on Language an- 
Literature Crown 8a o, 6s 

Vol IV Essays on Mythology au 
Folk Loro Crown 8vo, 5s 

INDIA WHAT CAN IT TEACH US 
Croam 8vo, 5* 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENC 
OF MYTHOLOGY 2aols 8vo,32 

Milner —COUNTRY PLEASURES 
the Chronicle of a Year chiefly in 
Garden By George Milneb Crow 
6ao. 8s 6d 

Morns —SIGNS OP CHANGE. Sere 
Lectures delivered on various Occasion 
By William Morris Post S\ o, 4s Oc 
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Miscellaneous and Critical VV or\<is— continued 


Pollock —JANE AUSTEN her Con 
temporaries niul IIersolr_ An Essay in | 



Poore (Geohcb VIVI\.^, lil D ) 

ESSAYS ON RURAL HYGIENE 
With 13 Illustrations Crown Svo, 
tls M 

THE DWELLING HOUSE With 36 
lllnstrations Crown 3\o, 3s 6rf 

Rossetti —A SHADOW OF DANTE 
belli" an Essa) towards studjing Him 
self, his World, and his Pilgnnnge 
By ilLvnr v Fkaj. cbsoa RossFirr With 
Frontispiece by D^i^te G^driel Ro 3 
‘lETTT Crown Svo, Sa 6fi. 

Soulsby (Loot H FI ) 

STRAY THOUGHTS ON READING 
Fcp Svo, 2 s 6 d net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR GIRLS 
ICmo, Is 6rf not 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS 
AND TEACHERS Fcp Svo, 
2s 6d net 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR INYALIDS 
16rao 25 net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS ON CHARAC- 
TER Fcp Sro, 2s 6d net. 

Soutbey —THE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF ROBERT SOOTHBY WITH 
CAROLINE BOWLES Edited with 
an Introduction, bj Edward Dowdeh, 
LED Svo, 14s 


Stephens — HIGHER LIFE FOR 
WORKING PEOPLE its Hindrances 
Discussed An attempt to solve some 
pressing Social Problems, without in 
justice to Capital or Eabonr B) W 
Walker StephenE Cr Svo, Sv 

Stevens— ON THE STOWAGE OF 
SHIPicANDTHEIRCARGOEb With 
Information regarding Freight,, Char- 
ter Parties etc. B} Robert White 
Steve Svo, 2s 

Sutherland — TWENTIETH CBN 
TORY INVENTIONS v Foriovst 
By George Sotherl.vvd, 51 A Crown 
Svo, 4s 6rf. net. 

Turner and Sutherland — THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRALIAN 
LITEUVTURE By Hekrt Gvles 
Tdrnfu and Alexander Sdthbbl.vxd 
With Portraits and Illustrations Crown 
Svo, 5’ 

Warwick — PR0QRESSINW05rEN’S 
EDUCATION IN THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE being the Report of Confer 
ences and a Congress held in connection 
with the Edncational Section, Victorian 
Era Exhibition. Edited by the CO 0 V- 
TESS OF Warwick Crown Svo, 6s 

Weathers— A PRACTICAL GUIDE 
TO GARDEN PLANTS Bj John 
Weathers, F R H S , late Assistant- 
Secretary to the Royal Horticultural 
Societ), former! V of the Roj il Gardens, 
Kew, etc With 159 Diagrams. Svo 
21s net 


Miscellaneous Theolog'ical Works 

*,* For Church of England and Roman Catholic Works see SIbssbs Longji.vxs & Co 's 

Special Catalogues 


Balfour— THE FOUNDATIONS OP 
BELIEF being Notes Introductory to 
the Study of Theology By the Bight 
Hon Arthur J Balfour, M P Svo, 
12s 6d 


Boyd (A K. H ) (‘ A K H B ') 

COUNSEL AND C05IP0RT FROM A 
CITY PULPIT Crown Svo, 3s 6(1 

SUNDAY afternoons IN THE 
PARISH CHURCH OF ASCOTITSH 
UNIVERSITY CITY Crowm Svo 
3s 6(1 


Boyd (A K H ) (‘ AK BE B ’) — eont 

CHANGED ASPECTS OF UN 
CHANGED TRUTHS Crovji Svo 
3s 6d 

GRAVER THOUGHIB OF A COUN 
TRY PARSON Three Senes Cr 
Svo, 3s 6d each 

PRESENT DAT THOUGHTS Crown 
Svo, 3s 6d 

SEiVSIDE MUSINGS Cr Svo, 3s 6d 

*TO 5IEET THE DAY’ throngb the 
Christian Year, being a Text of 
Scripture, witli aii Original Medita 
tion and a Short Selection in Versa 
for every Day Crpwn S> Oj 4s 6(1 
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Miscellaneous Theological Works — continued 


Campbell -RELIGION IN GRCEiv Max Mullor (I y-conUniud. 

LI TER VTLRE R} . COM RIBDTIONS TO TUB SCIENCE 

Ca ifdei l, M a , LL U , hmLntus , 


Rrof(.‘’MOi of GrtoL 
Andrews 8vo 15* 


bm\ersit} of St. j 


OF 

324 


MYTHOLOGY 2 vols 8vo, t 


DavK^Eon — THEISM a’ Grounded in 
Human Natun Iliat >ni allr an 1 Critic 
alU IlandUd Beiu" the BiirneU 
I ectuics for IS'^d aud IS'*!, ilelucred at 
\l)ord' en By W L Dat IDSO , M A 
LL D 8vo, 15i 


I THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OP 
Rl LIGION, as ilIuMratod by the 
Religions of India. The Ilibbert 
Lecluret deln ere*-! at the Chapter 
lIon''e, Westratnslcr Abbev, in 1878 
Crown 8vo, Os 


Gibson —THE ABRADE I AMENNAIS 
AM) THE liberal CATHOLIC 
MO\LME\T IN prance B\ the I 
Hon W GlBso^ With Portrait, ■ 
8vo, 12s td. > 


Lang -MODERN MYTHOIDGT a 
Reply to Professor Mat Muller By 
Andrew LA^o Svo, 9s 


MacDonald (Georoe) 

UNSPOKEN SEPMONS ThreoSericM 
Crown Svo, 3s M each 

THE SIIRACLES OF OUR LORD 
jOroivn 8\o, 3s M 


Mortinean (Jahbs) 

HOURS OF THOUGHT ON SACRED 
THINGS Sermons 2 Vols Cr 
8vo, 3s each 

ENDEAVOURS AFTER THE 
CHRISTLAN LIFE Discourses 
Crown Svo, 7s 6cf 

THE SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN 
RELIGION Svo, 14s 

ESSAYS, REVIEWS AND ADDRES 
SES 4 vols Cr Svo, 7 s 6<i each 

HOIIB prayers, with Two Services 
for Public Worship Cr Svo, 3s M 

Max Muller (F ) 

niE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 8 to, ISs 
50,000/4/01 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE 
OF RELIGION Four Lectures de 
liv ered ui the Royal Institution Cr 
Svo, Bs 


NATURAL RELIGION The Gifford 
Ijcctures, dcilvortd before the Um 
Tcrsitj of Glasgow in 1888 Crown 
Svo Bs 


PHYSICAL RELIGION Die Gifford 
LeUnres iblivcrcd before the Uni- 
veraity of Glasgow in 1890 Crown 
810, Bs 

ANTHROPOIOGICAL RELIGION 
The Gifford Lectures, delivered before 
tbe University of Glasgow in 1891. 
Crown Svo, 61 


THEOSOPHY or, PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RELIGION Die Gifford Tjcctures, 
delivered before the Uiuvcraity of 
Glasgow in 1892 Crown 8v o, Bs 


THREE LECTURES ON THF v 
VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY.dellveree i > 
at the Roval Institution in March, 
1894 Crown Svo, Bs f 


RAMAKR/SHrYA His Life and Say 
mgs Crown Svo, 5s 


Romanes —THOUGHTS ON KELT 
GION By Georoe J Lomaxes, LL.D 
P R S Crown 3v o, 4s 6d 






